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TO  THE 

READER. 

OlILD  Truth  difpenfc,  we 
could  be  content,  with  Plato, 
that  knowledge  were  but  re- 
membrance ;  that  intelle&ual 
acquifition  were  but  remi- 
nifcential  evocation,  and  new 
Impreflions  but  the  colourifh- 
ing  of  old  ftamps  which  flood  pale  in  the  foul  be- 
fore. For  what  is  worfe,  knowledge  is  made  by 
oblivion ,  and  to  purchafe  a  clear  and  warran- 
table body  of  Truth  ,  we  muft  forget  and  part 
with  much  we  know.  Our  tender  Enquiries 
taking  up  Learning  at  large  ,  and  together  with 
true  and  aflured  notions,  receiving  many, wherein 
our  reviewing  judgements  do  find  no  latisfadion. 
And  therefore  in  this  Encyclof£die  and  Round  of 
Knowledge  ,  like  the  great  and  exemplary 
Wheels  of  Heaven  ,  we  muft  obferve  two 
Circles  :  that  while  we  are  daily  carried  about, 
and  whirled  on  by  the  fwing  and  rapt  of  the 
one  ,  we  may  maintain  a  natural  and  proper 
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courfe ,  in  the  flow  and  fober  Wheel  of  the 
other.  And  this  we  mall  more  readily  perform, 
if  we  timely  lurvey  our  knowledge  ;  impartial- 
ly fingling  out  thofe  encroachments  ,  which  ju- 
nior compliance  and  popular  credulity  hath  ad- 
1  mitted.  Whereof  at  prefent  we  have  endea- 
voured a  long  and  ferious  Advifo  ;  propofing 
not  only  a  large  and  copious  Lift,  but  from  ex- 
perience and  reafon  attempting  their  decifions. 

And  firfb  we  crave  exceeding  pardon  in  the 
audacity  of  the  Attempt  ,  humbly  acknow- 
ledging a  work  of  fuch  concernment  unto  truth, 
and  difficulty  in  it  lelf  ,  did  well  deferve  the 
con  junction  of  many  heads.  And  fiirely  more 
advantageous  had  it  been  unto  Truth,  to  have 
fallen  into  the  endeavours  of  fbme  co-operating 
advancers ,  that  might  have  performed  it  to  the 
life,  and  added  authority  thereto  ;  which  the 
privacy  of  our  condition  ,  and  unequal  abilities 
cannot  exped:.  Whereby  notwithftanding  we 
have  not  been  diverted ;  nor  have  our  lolitary 
attempts  ibeen  fo  difcouraged,  as  to  defpair  the 
favourable  look  of  Learning  upon  ourfingle  and 
unfupported  endeavours. 

Nor  have  we  let  fall  our  Pen,  upon  difcou- 
ragement  of  Contradi&ion,  Unbelief  and  Diffi- 
culty of  diflwafion  from  radicated  beliefs ,  and 
points  of  high  prefcription ,  although  we  are 
very  fenfible ,  how  hardly  teaching  years  do 
learn,  what  roots  old  age  contra&eth  unto  er- 
rors, and  how  fuch  as  are  but  Acorns  in  our 
younger  brows,  grow  Oaks  in  our  elder  heads, 
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and  become  inflexible  unto  the  powerfulleft  arm 
of  reafon.  Although  we  have  alfo  beheld.,  what 
cold  requitals  others  have  found  in  their  feveral 
redemptions  of  Truth;  and  how  their  ingenuous 
Enquiries  have  been  difmifled  with  cenfiire,  and 
obloquy  of  Angularities. 

Some  confideration  we  hope  from  the  courfe 
of  our  Profeflion^  which  though  it  leadeth  us  in- 
to many  truths  that  pafs  undifcerned  by  others, 
yet  doth  it  difturb  their  Communications  ,  and 
much  interrupt  the  office  of  our  Pens  in  their 
well  intended  Tranfmiffions.  And  therefore 
forely  in  this  work  attempts  will  exceed  perfor-  1 
mances ;  it  being  compofed  by  lhatches  of  tfifee, 
as  medical  vacations ,  and  the  fruitlefi  importu- 
nity of  ZJrofcofy  *  would  permit  us.  And  there-  *  ™fa[^ 
fore  alfo  ,  perhaps  it  hath  not  found  that  regular  Urines, 
and  conftant  ftyle>  thofe  infallible  experiments, 
and  thofe  affured  determinations,  which  the  fub- 
jed:  fometime  requireth ,  and  might  be  expeded 
from  others^  whofe  quiet  doors  and  unmolefted 
hours  afford  no  fiich  diftradions.  Although 
whoever  fhall  indifferently  perpend  the  excee- 
ding difficulty,  which  either  the  obfcurity  of  the 
fobjed,  or  unavoidable  paradoxology  muft  of- 
ten put  upon  the  Attemptor,  he  will  eafily  dif- 
cern.,  a  work  of  this  nature  is  not  to  be  perfor- 
med upon  one  legg ;  and  ftiould  fmell  of  oyl,  if 
duly  and  defervedly  handled. 

Our  firft  intentions,  confidering  the  common 
intereft  of  Truth  ,  refolved  to  propofe  it  unto 
the  Latin  Republique  and   equal  Judges  of 
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Europe,  but  owing  in  the  firft  place  this  fervice 
yxnto  our  Countrey,  and  therein  efpecially  unto 
its  ingenuous  Gentry,  ws  have  declared  our  (elf 
in  a  language  bell:  conceiv'd.  Although  I  con- 
fefs  the  quality  of  the  Subject  will  fometimes  car- 
ry us  into  expreflions  beyond  meer  Englijh  ap- 
prehenfions.  And  indeed,  if  Elegancy  ltill  pro- 
ceeded and  Englijh  Pens  maintain  that  ltream, 
we  have  of  late  obferved  to  flow  from  many ; 
we  fhall  within  few  years  be  fain  to  learn  Latin 
to  underftand  Englijh,  and  a  work  will  prove 
of  equal  facility  in  either.  Nor  have  we  ad- 
dreffed  our  Pen  or  Style  unto  the  people  > 
( whom  Books  do  not  redreis ,  and  are  this 
way  incapable  of  reduction  )  but  unto  the 
knowing  and  leading  part  of  Learning.  As 
well  underftanding  (  at  leaft  probably  hoping  ) 
except  they  be  watered  from  higher  Regions, 
and  frudifying  Meteors  of  Knowledge  ,  thefe 
"Weeds  muft  lofe  their  alimental  Zap,  and  wither 
of  themfelves.  Whofe  conferving  influence  , 
could  our  endeavours  prevent ;  we  fhould  truft 
the  reft  unto  the  Sythe  o(Time>  and  hopeful  do- 
minion of  Truth. 

We  hope  it  will  not  be  unconsidered  ,  that 
we  find  no  open  trait,  or  conftant  manudu&ion 
in  this  Labyrinth  ;  but  are  oft-times  fain  to  wan- 
der in  the  America  and  untravelled  parts  of 
Truth.  For  though  not  many  years  pad, 
Dr.  Primrofe  hath  made  a  learned  Difcour/e  of 
Vulgar  Errors  in  Phyfick,  yet  have  we  difcufied 
but  two  or  three  thereof.  Scifio  Mercwii  hath 
alio  left  an  excellent  Tracl:  in  Italian,  concerning 
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Popular  Errors  ;  but  confining  himfelf  only  un- 
to thofe  in  Phyfick,  he  hath  little  conduced  unto 
the  generality  of  ourDo&rine.  Laurentim  Jon- 
bertus,  by  the  fame  Title  led  our  expe&ation  in* 
( to  thoughts  of  great  relief  ;  whereby  notwith- 
ftanding  we  reaped  no  advantage  \  it  anfwering 
fcarce  at  all  the  promife  of  the  Infcription.  Nor 
perhaps  ( if  it  were  yet  extant )  fhould  we  find 
any  farther  Affiftance  from  that  ancient  piece  of  ^^^v2 
Andreas,  pretending  the  fame  Title.  ,  And  there-  * 
fore  we  are  often  conftrained  to  ftand  alone  Athene 
againft  the  ftrength  of  Opinion.,  and  to  meet  the  •  p 
Goliah  and  Gyant  of  Authority,  with  contemp- 
tible Pibbles,  and  feeble  Arguments,  drawn  from 
thefcrip  and  flender  ftock  of  our  felves.  Nor 
have  we  indeed  fcarce  named  any  Author  whofe 
Name  we  do  not  honour  ;  and  if  detradion 
.could  invite  us,  difcretion  furely  would  contain 
us  from  any  derogatory  intention,  where  higheft 
Pens  and  friendlieft  Eloquence  muft  fail  in  com- 
mendation. 

;oifc  anoinkjU  'jiomAti  bnA.  .:.j>nTOljb  ilIijdo 
And  therefore  alfo  we  cannot  but  hope  the 
equitable  confiderations ,  and  candour  of  reafo- 
nable  minds.  We  cannot  expe<S  the  frown  of 
Theology  herein ;  nor  can  they  which  behold  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things,  and  controverfie  of  Points 
lb  long  received  in  Divinity,  condemn  our  fbber 
Enquiries  in  the  doubtful  appertinancies  of  Arts, 
and  Receptaries  of  Philofophy.  Surely  Philo- 
logers  and  Critical  Difcourlers,  who  look  beyond 
the  fhell  and  obvious  exteriours  of  things ,  will 
not  be  angry  with  our  narrower  explorations. 
And  we  cannot  doubt,  our  Brothers  in  Phyfick 
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(  whofe  knowledge  in  Naturals  will  lead  them 
into  a  nearer  apprehenfion  of  many  things  delive- 
red )  will  friendly  accept  ,  if  not  countenance 
our  endeavours.  Nor  can  we  conceive  it  may 
be  unwelcome  unto  thofe  honoured  Worthies,, 
who  endeavour  the  advancement  of  Learning  : 
as  being  likely  to  find  a  clearer  progreflion,  when 
lb  many  rubs  are  levelled  ,  and  many  untruths 
taken  off ,  which  palling  as  Principles  with  com- 
mon beliefs ,  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  Axioms, 
which  other  wife  might  be  raifed.  And  wife  men 
cannot  but  know,  that  Arts  and  Learning  want 
tliis  expurgation  :  and  if  the  courfe  of  truth  be 
permitted  unto  its  felf ;  like  that  of  time  and  un- 
corrected computations  ,  it  cannot  efcape  many 
errors,  which  duration  ftill  enlargeth. 

Laftly,  We  are  not  Magifterial  in  Opinions*, 
nor  have  we  Di&ator-like  obtruded  our  concepti- 
ons; but  in  the  humility  of  Enquiries  or  Difqui- 
fitions,  have  only  propofed  them  unto  more 
ocular  difcerners.  And  therefore  Opinions  are 
free,  and  open  it  is  for  any  to  think  or  declare 
the  contrary.  And  we  lhall  lb  far  encourage 
contradiction,  as  to  promife  no  difturbance ,  or 
re-oppofe  any  Pen,  that  fhall  fallacioufly  or  cap- 
tioufiy  refute  us ;  that  lhall  only  lay  hold  of 
our  Lapfes,  fingle  out  Digreflions,  Corollaries,  or 
Ornamental  Conceptions  ,  to  evidence  his  own 
in  as  indifferent  truths.  And  lhall  only  take 
notice  of  fuch,  whofe  experimental  and  judicious 
knowledge  lhall  folemnly  look  upon  it ;  not  only 
to  dellroy  of  ours,  but  to  eftablifh  of  his  own ; 
not  to  traduce  or  extenuate,  but  to  explain  and 
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dilucidate,  to  add  and  ampliate,  according  to  the 
laudable  cuftom  of  the  Ancients  in  their  fober 
promotions  of  Learning.  Unto  whom  notwith- 
ftanding,  we  fliall  not  contentioufly  rejoyn,  or 
only  to  juftifie  our  own  ,  but  to  applaud  or 
confirm  his  maturer  aflertions  ,  and  fhall  con- 
fer what  is  in  us  unto  his  Name  and  Honour  ; 
Ready  to  be  fwallowed  in  any  worthy  Enlar- 
ger  :  as  having  acquired  our  endj,  if  any  way> 
or  under  any  name  we  may  obtain  a  work,  fo 
much  defired^  and  yet  defiderated  of  Truth. 

■ 

Thorns  Brown* 


(  *  ) 


Readers, 

TO  inform  you  of  the  Advantages  of  the 
frefent  Im^rejfion ,  and  difabufe  your 
exfeffations  of  any  future  Enlarge- 
ments  ;  theje  are  to  advertife  you, 
that  this  Edition  comes  forth  with  very  many  Ex- 
Sanations Additions,  and  Alterations  throughout, 
befides  that  of  one  entire  Chafter  :  And  now  this 
Wor\  is  comfleat  and  ferfett ,  ex^eU  no  further 
Additions. 
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CHAP.  L 

Of  the  Qaufes  of  Qommon  Errors* 


HE  Firft  and  Father-caufe  of  common  Error,  is,  The  The  i«*# 
common  infirmity  of  Humane  Nature  5  of  whofe  de-  dufllca' 
ceptible  condition,  although  perhaps  there  mould  not 
need  any  other  eviction,  than  the  frequent  Errors  we 
{hall  our  felves  commit,  even  in  the  exprefs  declare- 
ment  hereof :  yet  (hall  we  illuftrate  the  fame  from 
more  infallible  Conftitutions,  and  perfons  prefumed  as 
far  from  us  in  condition,  as  time,  that  is,  our  firft  and 
ingenerated  fore-fathers.  From  whom  as  we  derive 
our  Being,  and  the  feveral  wounds  of  conftitution  fo,  may  we  in  fome 
manner  excufe  our  infirmities  in  the  depravity  of  thofe  parts,  whofe  Tra- 
ductions were  pure  in  them,  and  their  Originals  but  once  removed  from 
God.  Who  notwithftanding  (if  pofterity  may  take  leave  to  judge  of  the 
fact,  as  they  are  affured  to  fuffer  in  the  punimment )  were  grcfly  deceived, 
in  their  perfection  ^  and  fo  weakly  deluded  in  the  clarity  of  their  underftan- 
ding,  that  it  hath  left  no  fmall  obfcurity  in  ours ,  How  error  mould  gain 
upon  them. 

for  firft,  They  were  deceived  by  Satan-,  and  that  not  in  an  invifible  infi-  ^r"ifcf  • 
nuation,  but  an  open  and  difcoverable  apparition   that  is,  in  the  form  of  fJJJ'  our^S' 
a  Serpent whereby  although  there  were  many  occafions  of  fufpition,  and  Parents  c-ouid 
fnch  as  could  not  eafily  efcape  a  weaker  circumfpection  5  yet  did  the  unwary  be  fodece?- 
appreheniion  of  Eve  take  no  advantage  thereof.  It  hath  therefore  feemed  ved* 
ftrange  unto  fome,  ftie  mould  be  deluded  by  a  Serpent,  or  fubject  her  reafon 
to  a  Beaft,  which  God  had  fubjected  unto  hers.   It  hath  empuzzled  the  en- 
quiries of  others  to  apprehend,  and  enforced  them  unto  ftrange  conceptions, 
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ro  make  out,  how  without  fear  or  doubt  (he  could  difcourfe  with  fuch  a 
creature,  or  hear  a  Serpent  fpeak,  without  lufpition  oflmpofture.  The 
wits  of  others  have  been  fo  bold,  as  to  accuie  her  simplicity ,  in  receiving 
his  Temptation  fo  coldly,  and  when  fuch  ipecious  eflfeds  of  the  Fruit  w  ere 
promiled,  as  to  make  them  like  Gods  •,  not  to  defire,  at  leaft  not  to  wonder 
he  purlued  not  that  benefit  himfelf  And  had  it  been  their  own  cafe,  would 
j>erhaps  have  replyed,  If  the  tafte  of  diis  Fruit  maketh  the  eaters  like  Gods, 
why  remaineft  thou  a  Beaft  ?  If  it  maketh  us  but  fikf  Gods,  we  are  fo  already. 
If  thereby  our  eyes  mall  be  opened  hereafter ,  they  are  at  prefent  quick 
enough,  to  difcover  thy  deceit  and  we  defire  them  no  opener,  to  behold 
our  own  frame.  If  to  know  good  and  evil  be  our  advantage,  although  we 
have  Free-will  unto  both,  we  defire  to  perform  but  one :  We  know  'tis  good 
to  obey  the  commandment  of  God,  but  evil  if  we  tranfgrefs  it. 

They  were  deceived  by  one  another,  and  in  the  greateft  diftdvantage  of 
Delufion,  that  is,  the  fhonger  by  the  weaker:  Fox^  prefented  die  Fruit, 
and  Adam  received  it  from  her.   Thus  the  Serpent  was  cunning  enough,  to 
begin  the  deceit  in  the  weaker    and  the  weaker  Of  ltrength,  fufHcierit  to 
confummate  the  fraud  in  theftronger.   Art  and  fallacy  was  ufed  unto  her  ^ 
a  naked  offer  proved  fuff.cient  to  him:  So  his  fuperftruclion  was  his  Ruine, 
Adam  fuppo-  and  the  fertility  of  his  Sleep  an  ifTue  of  Death  unto  him.    And  although  the 
fed  by  torn    condition  of  Sex,  and  pofteriority  of  Creation  ,  might  fomewhat  extenuate 
Ehewifcft  "  the  Error  of  the  Woman  •,  yet  was  it  veryftrange  and  inexculable  in  the 
pian  tiuccvcr  Man-,  efpecially,  if  as  fome  affirm,  he  was  the  wifeft  of  all  men  (ince  5  01  if, 
•as'.  as  others  I  iave  conceived,  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Fall  of  the  Angels ,  and 

had  thereby  Example  and  Puniihment  ro  deterr  him. 
\dsm\"Af\\      They  were  deceived  from  themfelves,  and  their  own  apprehenfions  for 
iow  t  icy  c  .  £W        miftooi^  or  traduced  the  Commandment  of  God.  Of  every  Tree 

of  the  Garden  thou  maifi  freely  eat,  but  of  the  Tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
thou  fbalt  not  eat  :  for  in  the  day  thou  eatefl  thereof ,  thou  fhalt  furely  dye.  Now 

Eve  upon  the  queftion  of  the  Serpent,  returned  the  Precept  in  different  terms : 

Ton  {hall  net  eat  of  it,  neither  fhall  you  touch  it,  left  perhaps  you  dye.    In  which 

delivery,  there  were  no  lefs  than  two  miftakes,  or  rather  additional  menda- 
cities: for  the  Commandment  forbad  not  the  touch  of  the  Fruit  5  and  poli- 

tively  faid,  Ye  fhall  furely  dye  :  but  fhe  extenuating,  replyed,  ne  forte  moriamini, 

left  perhaps  je  dye.  For  fo  in  the  Vulgar  Trantlation  it  runneth  ,  and  fo  it  is 
exprefled  in  the  Thargum  or  Paraphraie  of  Jonathan.   And  therefore  although 

it  DC  faid,  and  that  very  truly,  that  the  Devil  was  a  Iyer  from  the  beginning  ,  yet 

was  the  Woman  herein  the  rirfl  exprels  beginner  j  and  falfified  twice,  be- 
fore the  reply  of  Satan.  And  therefore  alfo,  to  fpeak  ftri&ly,  the  fin  of  the 
Frak  was  not  the  firft  Offence:  They  rirlt  tranfgrefled  the  Rule  of  their  own 
Reafcft;  and  after,  the  Commandment  of  God. 

They  were  deceived  through  the  Conduct  of  their  Senfes ,  and  by  Tem- 
ptations from  the  Object  it  felf-,  whereby  although  their  Intellectuals  had  not 
failed  in  the  Theory  of  truth,  yet  did  the  infervient  and  brutal  Faculties  con- 
troll  the  fuggeftion  of  Reafon  ••  Pleafureand  Profit  already  overfwaying  the 
inftrud:ions,of  Honefty,  and  Senfuality  perturbing  the  reafonable  commands  of 
Vertue.   For  fo  it  is  delivered  in  the  Text  5  That  when  the  Woman  faw, 

that  the  Tree  was  good  for  fotd,  and  that  it  was  pie  af ant  unte  the  eye,  and  a  Tree  to 
be  defired  to  make  one  wife,  fhe  tool^  of  the  fruit  thereof  And  did  eat.  No W  here- 
by it  appeareth,  tliat  Eve,  before  the  Fall,  was  by  the  fame  and  beaten  way 
of  allurements  inveigled,  whereby  her  pofterity  hath  been  deluded  everfince; 

that  is,  thofethr.ee  delivered  by  S.  John,  The  lufi  of  the  fie/b  ,  the  lufl  of  the  eye, 

and  the  pride  of  life :  Where  indeed  they  feemed  as  weakly  to  fail,  as  tlieir  de- 
bilitated pofterity,  ever  after.    Whereof  notwithstanding,  fome  In  their  im- 
perfection, have  relifted  more  powerful  temptations,  and  in  many  moralities 
condemned  the  facility  of  their  fedu&ions. 
a  dm  whence      Again,  they  might,  for  ought  we  know,  be  (fill  deceived  in  the  unbelief  of 
md^ccd  to    r^e"'  Mortality,  even  after  they  had  eat- of  the  Fruit :  For,  Eve  observing  no 
c,r.    '        immediate  execution  of  the  Curie,  lhe  delivered  fhe  Fruit  unto  Adam  r  who, 
after  die  taite  diereof,  perceiving  himlelf  itill  ro  live,  might  yet  remain  in 

doubt, 
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doubr,  whether  he  had  incurred  Death  *  which  perhaps  he  did  not  indubita- 
bly believe,  until  he  was  after  convicted  in  theyifible  example  of  Abel.  For 
He  that  would  not  believe  the  Menace  of  God  at  fTrft,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  before  an  ocular  example,  he  believed  the  Curie  at  laft.  And  there- 
fore they  are  not  without  all  reafon,  who  have  difputed  the  Fad  of  Cain  >  that  whether  cati 
is,  although  he  purpofed  to  do  mifchief,  whether  he  intended  to  kill  his  Bro-  "j'ended  to 
ther ;  or  defigned  that,  whereof  he  had  not  beheld  an  example  in  his  own  klil  Ahtl' 
kind.   There  might  be  fomewhat  in  it,  that  he  would  not  have  done,  orde- 
fired  undone,  when  he  brake  forth  as  defperately,  as  before  he  had  done  un- 
civilly, My  iniquity  is  greater  than  can  be  forgiven  me. 

Some  niceties  I  confefs  there  are  which  extenuate,  but  many  more  that 
aggravate  this  Delufion    which  exceeding  the  bounds  of  this  Difcourfe,  and 
perhaps  our  Satisfaction,  we  (hall  atprefent  pafsover.   And  therefore  whe- 
ther the  Sin  of  our  Firft  Parents  were  the  greateft  of  any  iince  5  whether  the 
tranfgreffion  of  Eve  feducing,  did  not  exceed  that  of  Adam  feduced  •■,  or  whe- 
ther the  refiftibility  of  his  Reafon,  did  not  equivalence  the  facility  of  her  Se- 
duction, we  (hall  refer  it  to  the  Schoolman    Whether  there  was  not  in  Eve 
as  great  injuftice  in  deceiving  her  Husband,  as  imprudence  in  being  deceived 
her  felf ;  especially,  if  fore-tafting  the  Fruit,  her  eyes  were  opened  before  his, 
and  (lie  knew  the  effect  of  it,  before  he  tafted  of  it    we  leave  it  unto  the 
Moralifi.   Whether  the  whole  relation  be  not  Allegorical,  that  is,  whether 
the  temptation  of  the  Man  by  the  Woman  ,  be  not  the  feduction  of  the  rati- 
onal and  higher  parts  by  the  inferiour  and  feminine  faculties  *,  or  whether  the 
Tree  in  the  midit  of  the  Garden,  were  not  that  part  in  the  Center  of  the  bo- 
dy, in  which  was  afterward  the  appointment  of  Circumcifion  in  Males,  we  The7M/»»- 
lekve  it  unto  the  Tkalmttdifi.   Whether  there  were  any  Policy  in  the  Devil       a ik  go- 
to tempt  them  before  the  Conjunction,  or  whether  the  Iffae  before  tentation,  JJjJJErf 
m:ght  in  juftice  have  fuffered  with  thofe  after,  we  leave  it  Unto  the  Lawyer,  ^dam  and 
Whether  Adam  fore- knew  the  advent  of  Chrift,or  the  reparation  of  his  Error  Lve'i  Fail, 
by  his  Saviour-,  how  the  execution  of  the  Curfe  fhouldhave  been  ordered,  if, 
after  Eve  had  eaten,  Adam  had  yet  refufed.   Whether  if  they  had  tatted  the 
Tree  of  Life,  before  that  of  Good  and  Evil,  they  had  yet  fuftered  the  curfe  of 
Mortality :  or  whether  the  efficacy  of  the  one  had  not  over- powered  the  pe- 
nalty of  the  other,  we  leave  it  unto  GOD.   For  he  alone  can  truly  deter- 
mine thefe,  and  all  things  elfe  5  Who  as  he  hath  propofed  the  World  unto 
our  difputation,  fo  hath  he  reierved  many  things  unto  his  own  refolution , 
whofe  determination  we  cannot  hope  from  flelh,  but  muft  with  reverence 
iufpend  unto  that  great  Day,  whofe  juftice  (hall  either  condemn  our  curioli- 
ties,  or  refolve  our  difquifitions. 

Laftly,  Man  was  not  only  deceivable  in  his  Integrity,  but  the  Angels  of 
Light  in  all  their  Clarity.  He  that  faid,He  would  be  like  the  Highelt,  did 
Err,  if  in  fomeway  he  conceived  himfelf  fo  already:  but  in  attempting  fo 
high  an  effect  from  himfelf,  he  mif-underftood  the  nature  of  God,  and  held 
a  falfe  apprehenfton  of  his  own  whereby  vainly  attempting  not  only  info- 
lencies,  but  impoffibiliries,  he  deceived  himfelf  as  low  as  Hell.  In  brief,there 
is  nothing  infallible  but  GOD,  who  cannot  poffibly  Err.  For  things  are 
really  true,  as  they  correfpond  unto  His  conception  •,  and  have  fo  much  veri- 
ty, as  they  hold  of  conformity  unto  that  Intellect ,  in  whofe  Idea  they  had 
their  firft  determinations.  And  therefore  being  the  Rule,  he  cannot  be  Irre- 
gular •,  nor,  being  Truth  it  felf,  conceivably  admit  the  impoffible  fociety  of 
Error. 
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Y)  Eing  thus  deluded  before  the  Fall ,  it  is  no  wonder  if  their  conceptions 
.D  were  deceitful ,  and  could  icarce  fpeak  without  an  Error  after.  For, 
what  is  very  remarkable  ( and  no  man  that  I  know  hath  yet  obferved)  in  the 
relations  of  Scripture  before  the  Flood,  there  is  but  one  ipeech  delivered  by 
Man,  wherein  there  is  not  an  erroneous  conception ;  and,  ftrictly  examined, 
moft  hainoully  injurious  unto  truth.  The  Pen  of  Mcfes  is  brief  in  die  accounc 
before  the  Flood,  and  the  fpeeches  recorded  are  but  fix.  The  htft  is  that 
oiAdanty  when  upon  die  expoftuiation  of  God,  hereplyed,  J  heard  thy  voice 

in  the  Garden,  and  Lecaufe  I  wm  naked  I  hid  my  [elf.    In  which  reply,  there  Was 

included  a  very  grofs  Miftake,  and,  if  with  pertinacy  maintained,  a  high  and 
capital  Error.  For  thinking  by  this  retirement  to  obfcure  himfeif  from  God, 
he  infringed  the  Omnifciency  and  eflential  Ubiquity  of  his  Maker.  Who  as 
lie  created  all  things,  fo  is  he  beyond  and  in  them  all,  not  only  in  power,  as 
under  his  fubje&ion,  or  in  his  prefence,  as  being  in  his  cognition,  but  in  his 
very  Elience,  as  being  the  foul  of  their  caufalities,  and  the  elfennal  cauie  of 
their  exigencies.  Certainly,  his  Pofterity  at  this  diftance,  and  after  lb  perpe- 
tuated an  impairment,  cannot  but  condemn  the  poverty  of  his  conception, 
that  thought  to  obfcure  himfeif  from  his  Creator  in  the  1  hade  of  the  Gar- 
den, who  had  beheld  him  before  in  the  darknefs  of  his  Chaos,  and  the  great 
obfcurity  of  Nothings  that  thought  to  fly  from  God,  which  could  not  fly 
himfeif  3  or  imagined  that  one  Tree  mould  conceal  his  nakednefs  from  Gods 
eye,  as  another  had  revealed  it  unto  his  own.  Thofe  tormented  Spirits  that 
wifluhe  Mountains  to  cover  them,  have  fallen  upon  defires  of  minor  abfur- 
dity,  and  cholen  wayes  of  lefs  improbable  concealment.  Though  this  be 
alio  as  ridiculous  untoreafon,  as  fruitlefs  unto  their  defires^  for  he  that  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Earth,  cannot  be  excluded  the  fecrecy  of  the  Moun- 
tains 5  nor  can  there  any  thing  efcape  the  perfpicacity  of  thofe  eyes  which 
were  before  light ,  and  in  whofe  Opticks  there  is  no  opacity.  This  is  the 
confolation  of  all  good  men,  unto  whom  his  Ubiquity  affordeth  continual 
comfort  and  fecurity  :  And  this  is  the  affliction  of  Hell,  unto  whom  it  affor- 
deth defpair,  and  _  remedilefs  calamity.  For  thofe  reltlefs  Spirits  that  fly  the 
face  of  the  Almighty,  being  deprived  the  fruition  of  his  eye,  would  alio 
avoid  the  extent  of  his  hand  ■-,  which  being  impoffible,  their  furferings  are  de- 
lperate,  and  their  afflictions  without  evafion  ?  until  they  can  get  out  of  Trif- 
me^iftus  his  Circle,  that  is,  to  extend  their  wings  above  the  Univerfe,  and 
pitch  beyond  Ubiquity. 

The  Second  is  that  fpeech  of  Adam  unto  God,  The  woman  whom  then  gaveft 
me  to  be  with  me,  [he  gave  me  of  the  Tree,  and  1  did  eat.    This  indeed  was  an  Un- 

fatisfactory  reply,  and  therein  was  involved  a  very  impious  Error,  as  imply- 
ing God  the  Author  of  Sin,  and  accufinghis  Maker  ot  his  tranlgreflion.  As 
if.  he  had  faid,  If  thou  hadft  not  given  me  a  Woman  ,  I  had  not  been  decei- 
ved :  Tliou  promifedlt  to  make  her  a  help,  but  lhe  hath  proved  deltruction 
unto  me:  Had  I  remained  alone,  I  had  not  finned  but  thou  gavefl:  me  a 
Conlbrt,  and  fo  I  became  feduced.  This  was  a  bold  and  open  acculationof 
God,  making  the  Fountain  of  Good,  the  contriver  of  evil 5  and  the  foi  bid- 
der of  the  crime,  an  abettor  of  the  fact  prohibited.  Surely,  his  mercy  was 
great,  that  did  not  revenge  the  impeachment  of  his  julrice  ■■,  and  hisgood- 
nds  to  be  admired,  that  it  refuted  not  his  argument  in  the  punilhment  of 
his  excufation,  and  only  purfuedtlie  rirlt  tranfgrelfion,  without  a  penalty  of 
this  the  fecond. 
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The  Third  was  that  of  Eve,  The  Serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat.  In  which 

reply,  there  was  not  only  a  very  feeble  excuie,  hut  an  erroneous  tranilating 
her  own  offence  upon  another  •,  Extenuating  her  fin  from  that  which  was 
an  aggravation,  that  is,  to  excufe  theFadtat  all,  much  more  upon  the  lugge- 
ition  of  a  Beaft,  which  was  before  in  the  ftridteft  terms  prohibited  by  her 
God.  For  although  we  now  do  hope,  the  mercies  of  God  will  conlider  our 
degenerated  integrities  unto  fome  minoration  of  our  offences  5  yet  had  not 
the  fincerity  of  our firft  Parents  fo colourable  expectations,  unto  whom  the 
Commandment  was  but  {ingle ,  and  their  integrities  belt  able  to  reiift  the 
motions  of  its  tranfgrellion.  And  therefore  fo  heinous  conceptions  have 
rifen  hereof,  that  fome  have  feemed  more  angry  there-witb,  than  God  trim* 
felf:  Being  fo  exafperated  with  the  offence,  as  to  call  in  queftion  their  fal- 
vation,  and  to  difpute  the  eternal  punimment  of  their  Maker.  Aifuredly 
with  better  reafon  may  pofterity  accuie  them,  than  they  the  Serpent,  or  one 
another  and  the  dilpleafure  of  the  Pelagians  mutt  needs  be  irreconcilable,who 
peremptorily  maintaining  they  can  fulfil  the  whole  Law,  will  infatisfa6torily 
condemn  the  non-obfervation  of  one. 

The  Fourth  was  that  fpeech  of  Coupon  the  demand  of  God,  where  is  thy 
brother  ?  and  he  faid,  I  know  not.  In  which  Negation,  befide  the  open  impu- 
dence, there  was  implyed  a  notable  Error :  for  returning  a  lye  unto  his  Ma- 
ker, and  prefuming  in  this  manner  to  put  off  the  Searcher  of  Hearts,  he  de- 
nyed  the  Omnifciency  of  God,  whereunto  there  is  nothing  concealeable. 
The  anfwer  of  Satan  in  the  cafe  oijob,  had  more  of  truth,  wifdom  and  reve- 
rence than  this;  Whence  comefi  thox,Satan?md  he  (d\d,Frcm  compajpng  of  the  Earth. 

For  though  an  enemy  of  God,  and  hater  of  all  Truth,  his  wifdom  will  hard- 
ly permit  him  to  falfifie  with  the  Almighty.   For  well  underftanding  the  The  Devi! 
Omnifcience  of  his  nature,  he  is  not  fo  ready  to  deceive  himfelf,  as  to  falfifie  jjnew  nor  our 
unto  him,  whofe  cognition  is  no  way  deludable.   And  therefore  when  in  cJ^hen  h< 
the  tentation  of  Chrift  he  played  upon  the  fallacy  ,  and  thought  to  deceive  tempred  him 
the  Author  of  Truth,  the  Method  of  this  proceeding  arofe  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  Divinity  5  whereof  had  he  remained  affured,  he  had  continued 
filent  5  nor  would  his  difcretion  attempt  fo  unfucceedable  a  temptation.  And 
to  again  at  the  laft  day,  when  our  offences  (hall  be  drawn  intoaccompt,  the 
fubtilty  of  that  Inquifitor  fihall  not  prefent  unto  God  a  bundle  of  calumnies 
or  confutable  accufations,  but  will  difcreetly  offer  up  unto  his  Omnifciency,  a 
true  and  undenyable  lift  of  our  tranfgreffions. 
The  Fifth,  is  another  reply  of  Cain  upon  the  denouncement  of  his  curfe, 

My  iniquity  is  greater  than  can  be  forgiven :  For  fo  it  is  exprefted  in  fome 

Tranflations.   The  aifertion  was  not  only  defperate,  but  the  conceit  erro- 
neous, overthrowing  that  glorious  Attribute  of  God,  his  Mercy,  and  con- 
ceiving the  fin  of  Murder  unpardonable.   Which  how  great  foever,  is  not 
above  the  repentance  of  man,  but  far  below  the  mercies  of  God,  and  was 
( as  fome  conceive)  expiated  in  that  punimment  he  fuffered  temporally  for  it. 
There  are  but  two  examples  of  this  error  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  they  both 
for  Murder,  and  both  as  it  were  of  the  fame  perlon*  for  Chrift  wasmyfti- 
cally  flain  in  Abel,  and  therefore  Cain  had  fome  influence  on  his  death,  as  well 
as  fudoi ;  but  the  fin  had  a  different  effect  on  CW»,from  that  it  had  on  Judas 
and  moft  that  fince  have  fallen  into  it.   For  they  like  f»das,deC\rQ  death,  and 
not  unfrequently  purfue  it:  Cain  on  the  contrary,  grew  afraid  thereof,  and 
obtained  a  fecurement  from  it.   Afifuredly,  if  his  defpair  continued,  there 
was  punifhment  enough  in  life,  and  Juftice  fufficient  in  the  mercy  of  his  pro- 
tection.  For  the  life  of  the  defperate?  equalls  the  anxieties  of  death  •,  who 
in  unceffant  inquietudes,  but  act  the  life  of  the  damned  5  and  anticipate  the 
defolations  of  Hell.   'Tis  indeed  a  fin  in  man,  but  a  puniftiment  only  in  De- 
vils  who  offend  not  God,  but  afflict:  themfelves,  in  the  appointed  defpair  of 
his  mercies.   And  as  to  be  without  hope,  is  the  affliction  of  the  damned  ■> 
fo  is  it  the  happinefs  of  the  bleffed  :  who  having  all  their  expectations  pre- 
fent, are  not  diftradted  with  futurities:  So  is  it  alfo  their  felicity  to  have  no- 
Faith  •-,  for  enjoying  the  beatifical  vifion,  there  is  nothing  unto  them  inevi- 
dent  5  and  in  the  fruition  of  the  object  of  Faith  ,  they  have  received  the  full 
evacuation  of  it.  The 
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The  laft  fpeech  was  that  of  Lantech,  I  have  {lain  a  man  to  my  wound,  and  a 
din  ,  as  die  young  man  to  my  hurt  :  If  Cain  be  avenged  fez-en  fold,  truly  Lamech  feventy  and  fc- 

wJsthe  mank  vtn  Now  herein  there  feems  to  be  a  very  erroneous  Illation  :  from 
iiain  by  u-  the  Indulgence  of  God  unto  Cain,  concluding  an  immunity  unro  hrtfiTelf; 
web,  Gen.  4.  that  is,  a  regular  protection  from  a  (ingle  example,  and  an  exemption  from 
23-  punilhment  in  a  fa6t  that  naturally  deferved  it.    The  Error  of  this  offender 

was  contrary  to  that  of  Cain,  whom  the  Rabbins  conceive  that  Lamech  at  this 
time  killed.  He  defpaired  in  Gods  mercy  in  the  fame  Fact,  where  this  pre- 
sumed of  it  ■■,  he  by  a  decollation  of  all  hope  annihilated  his  mercy,  this  by 
an  immoderancy  thereof  deftroyed  his  Juftice.  Though  the  fin  were  lefs, 
the  Error  was  as  great :  For  as  it  is  untrue,  that  his  mercy  will  not  forgive 
offenders,  or  his  benignity  co-operate  to  their  converlions  5  So  is  it  alfo  of 
no  lefs  falfity  to  affirm  His  juftice  will  not  exact  account  of  Sinners ,  or  pu- 
nifh  fuch  as  continue  in  their  tranfgretfions. 

Thus  may  we  perceive,  how  weakly  our  Fathers  did  Err  before  the  Flood, 
how  continually,  and  upon  common  difcourfe,  they  fell  upon  Errors  after ;  it 
is  therefore  no  wonder  we  have  been  erroneous  ever  lince.  And  being  now 
at  greateftdiftance  from  the  beginning  of  Error,  are  almoft  loft  in  its  difle- 
mination,  whofe  wayes  areboundlefs,  and  confefs  no  circumfcription. 


1 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  fecond  cnufe  of  Popular  Errors  :  the  erroneous  difpofttion  of 
the  People. 


HAving  thus  declared  the  infallible  nature  of  Man  ,  even  from  his  hrft 
production  ,  we  have  beheld  the  general  caufe  of  Error.  But  as  for 
popular  Errors,  they  are  more  nearly  founded  upon  an  erroneous  inclination 
of  the  people ;  as  being  the  moft  deceptable  part  of  Mankind  ,  and  ready 
with  open  arms  to  receive  the  encroachments  of  Error.  Which  condition 
of  theirs,  although  deducible  from  many  Grounds,  yet  mall  we  evidence  it 
but  from  a  few ,  and  fuch  as  moft  nearly  and  undeniably  declare  their 
natures. 

How  unequal  difcerners  of  truth  they  are,  and  openly  expofed  unto  Error, 
will  firft  appear  from  their  unqualified  intellectuals,  unable  to  umpire  the  dif- 
ficulty of  itsdiftentions.  For  Error,  to  fpeak  largely,  is  a  falfe  judgement  of 
things,  or,  an  aftent  unto  falfity.  Now  whether  the  object  whereunto  they 
deliver  up  their  aflenr,  be  true  or  falfe,  they  are  incompetent  Judges 

For  the  affured  truth  of  things  is  derived  from  the  principles  of  knowledge, 
and  caufes  which  determine  their  verities.  Whereof  their  uncultivated  un- 
derftandings,  fcarce  holding  any  Theory,  they  are  but  bad  difcerners  of  ve- 
rity 5  and  in  the  numerous  track  of  Error,  but  cafually  do  hit  the  point  and 
unity  of  truth. 

Their  underftanding  is  fo  feeble  in  the  difcernment  of  falfities,  and  aver- 
ting the  Errors  of  Reafon,  that  it  fubmitteth  to  the  fallacies  of  fenfe,  and  is 
fSm-'qui-  una^e  t0  rectifie  the  Error  of  its  fenfarions.   Thus  the  greater  part  of  Man- 
lity  iMod  pre-  kind  having  but  one  eye  of  Senfe  and  Reafon,  conceive  the  Earth  far  bigger 
ruling  upon   than  the  Sun,  the  fixed  Stars  leffer  than  the  Moon,  their  figures  plain,  and 
▼u  gircapa-    t|iejr  fpaces  from  the  Earth  equidiftant.  For  thus  their  Senfe  informeth  tliem, 
and  herein  their  Reafon  cannot  rectifie  them  and  therefore  hopelelly  conti- 
nuing in  miltakes,  they  live  and  dye  in  their  abfurdities-,  pafling  their  dayes 
in  perverted  apprehenfions  and  conceptions  of  the  World,  derogatory  unto 
God,  and  the  wifdom  of  the  Creation. 

Again, 
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Again,  being  fo  illiterate  in  the  point  of  intellect,  and  their  fenfe  fo  in- 
corrected,  they  are  farther  indifpofed  ever  to  attain  unto  truth  5  as  commonly 
proceeding  in  thole  wayes,  which  have  moft  reference  unto  fenfe,  and  wherein 
there  lyeth  molt  notable  and  popular  delufion. 

For  being  unable  to  wield  the  intellectual  arms  of  reafon,  they  are  fain  to 
betake  themfelves  unto  waiters,  and  the  blunter  weapons  of  truth :  affecting 
the  grofs  and  fenfible  wayes  of  Doctrine,  and  fuchas  will  notconiift  with 
ftrict  and  fubtile  R.eafon.   Thus  unto  them  a  piece  of  Rhetorick  is  a  fuffici- 
ent  argument  of  Logick  ■■,  an  Apologue  of  *&fo»,  beyond  a  Syllogifm  in  Bar-  Fabia 
bara;  Parables  than  Proportions,  and  Proverbs  more  powerful  than  demon- 
itrations.   And  therefoi  e  are  they  led  rather  by  Example,  than  Precept  5  re- 
ceiving perfwalions from  vifible inducements,  before  intellectual  inftructions. 
And  therefore  alfo  they  judge  of  humane  actions  by  the  event  5  for  being 
uncapable  of  operable  circumftances,  or  rightly  to  judge  the  prudentiality  of 
affairs,  they  only  gaze  upon  the  vifible  fuccefs,  and  therefore  condemn  of 
cry  up  the  whole  progreflion.   And  fo  from  this  ground  in  the  Lecture  of  / 
*  Holy  Scripture,  their  apprehenfions  are  commonly  confined  unto  the  literal 
ienfe  of  the  Text,  from  whence  have  enfued  the  grofs  and  duller  fort  of  Ht- 
refies.   For  not  attaining  the  deuterofcopy,  and  fecond  intention  of  the 
words ,  they  are  fain  to  omit  the  Super-confequences ,  Coherences ,  E 
gures,  or  Tropologies  ->  and  are  not  fometimeperfwaded  by  fire  beyond  theii 
lateralities.   And  therefore  alfo  things  invifible,  but  unto  intellectual  difcem- 
ments,  to  humour  the  grofsnefs  of  their  comprehenlions,  have  been  degraded 
from  their  proper  forms,  and  God  himfelf  dishonoured  into  manual  exprefli- 
ons.   And  fo  likewife  being  unprovided,  or  unfufficient  for  1  dgher  lpeculad- 
ons,  they  will  alwayes  betake  themfelves  unto  fenfible  reprefentations,  and 
can  hardly  be  reftrained  the  dulnefs  of  Idolatry.   A  {in  or  folly  not  only  cte 
rogatory  unto  God  but  men-,  overthrowing  their  Reafon,  as  well  as  his  Di- 
vinity.   In  brief,  a  reciprocation,  or  rather  an  inverfion  of  the  Creation, 
making  God  one  way,  as  he  made  us  another  -0  that  is,  after  our  Image,  as  he 
made  us  after  His  own. 

Moreover,  their  Underftanding  thus  weak  in  it  felf,  and  perverted  by  fen- 
fible delufions,  is  yet  farther  impaired  by  the  dominion  of  their  appetite 
that  is,  the  irrational  and  brutal  part  of  the  foul,  which  lording  it  over  the  10- 
veraign  faculty,  interrupts  the  actions  of  that  noble  part ,  and  choaks  thole 
tender  fparks,  which  Adam  hath  left  them  of  reafon.    And  therefore  they  do 
v  not  only  fwarm  with  Errors,  but  vices  depending  thereon.   Thus  they  com- 
monly affect  no  man  any  further  than  he  deferts  his  reafon,  or  complies  with 
their  aberrancies.  Hence  they  embrace  not  Vertue  for  it  felf,  but  its  reward  ■-, 
and  the  argument  from  Pleafure  or  Utility  is  far  more  powerful,  than  that 
from  vertuous  Honefty :  which  Mahomet  and  his  Contrivers  well  underftood, 
whenhefet  out  the  felicity  of  his  Heaven,  by  the  contentments  of  fleih,and 
the  delight  of  fenfe,  (lightly  palling  over  the  accomplifliment  of  the  Soul,  and 
the  beatitude  of  that  part  which  Earth  and  Visibilities  too  weakly  affect.  But 
the  wifdom  of  our  Saviour,  and  die  fimplicity  of  his  truth  proceeded  ano- 
ther way 5  defying  the  popular  pro  virions  of  happinefs  from  fenfible  expe- 
ctations j  placing  his  felicity  in  things  removed  from  fenfe ,  and  the  intelle- 
ctual enjoyment  of  God.   And  therefore  the  doctrine  of  the  one  was  never 
afraid  of  Univerfities,  or  endeavoured  the  baniihment  of  learning,  like  the 
other.   And  though  Galen  doth  fometimes  nibble  at  Mofes ,  and,  befide  the 
*  Apoftate  Chriftian,  fome  Heathens  have  questioned  his  Philofophical  part,  or  *  j.<u-° 
treaty  of  the  Creation:  Yet  is  there  furely  no  reafonable  Pagan,  that  will  not 
admire  the  rational  and  well  grounded  Precepts  of  Chrift    whofe  life,  as  it 
was  conformable  unto  his  Doctrine  ,  fo  was  that  unto  the  higheft  Rules  of 
Reafon    and  muft  therefore  flourifh  in  the  advancement  of  Learning,  and 
the  perfection  of  parts  belt  able  to  comprehend  it. 

Again,  Their  individual  imperfections  being  great,  they  are  moreover  en- 
larged by  their  aggregations  and  being  erroneous  in  their  fingle  numbers, 
once  hudled  together,  they  will  be  Error  it  felf.  For  being  a  confufion  of 
Knaves  and  Fools,  and  a  farraginous  concurrence  of  all  conditions,  tempers. 

fexes 
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(exes  arid  ages;  it  is  but  natural  if  their  determinations  be  monftrous,  and 
many  waves  inconliftent  with  Truth.   And  therefore  wife  men  havealwayes 
applauded  their  own  judgement,  in  the  contradiction  of  that  of  the  People : 
and  their  lbbereft  adverfaries  have  ever  afforded  them  the  ftile  of  fools  and 
~  -  .  ,  -    mad  men :  and  to  fpeak  impartially,  their  actions  have  made  good  thefe 
hlmSy  n»n    Epithets.   Had  Orcfies  been  Judge,  he  would  not  have  acquitted  that  Ljftrian 
rabble  of  madnefs,  who, upon  a  viable  Miracle,  falling  into  (b  high  acon- 
0  ceil  of  Paul and  Barnabas,  that  they  termed  the  onefupiter,  the  other  Men* 

tins  5  that  they  brought  Oxen  and  Garlands,  and  were  hardly  reftrained  from 
facrifidng  unto  them  did  notwithstanding  fuddenly  after  fall  upon  Paul,  and 
having  ftoned  him,  drew  him  for  dead  out  of  the  City.  It  might  have  ha- 
zarded the  lidesof  Denmritms,  had  he  been  prefent  at  that  Tumult  of  Deme- 
trius s  when  the  people  flocking  together  in  great  numbers,  fome  crying  one 
thing,  and  fome  another ;  and  the  aflembly  was  confufed,  and  the  moft  pare 
knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  together  notwithftanding,all  with  one 
voice  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours  cryed  out,  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephefans. 
It  had  overcome  the  patience  of  fob,  as  it  did  the  meeknefs  of  Aiefes,  and 
would  furely  have  mattered  any,  but  the  longanimity,  and  lafting  fufferance 
of  God  j  had  they  beheld  the  Mutiny  in  die  Wildernefs,  when,  after  ten  great 
Miracles  in  Egypt,  and  fome  in  the  fame  place,  they  melted  down  their  itoln 
Ear-rings  into  a  Calf,  and  monfrroufly  cryed  out;  Thefe  are  thy  Gods,  O  Israel, 
that  brought  thec  out  of  the  Und  of  Egypt.  It  much  accufeth  the  impatience  of 
feter.,  who  could  not  endure  the  Staves  of  the  multitude,  and  is  the  greatest 
example  of  Lenity  in  our  Saviour,  when  he  defired  of  God  forgivenefs  unto 
thole,  who  having  one  day  brought  him  into  the  City  in  Triumph ,  did  pre- 
lently  after,  ad  all  dishonour  upon  him,  and  nothing  could  be  heard,  but 
Crucifige,  in  their  Courts.  Certainly ,  he  that  confidereth  thefe  things  in 
Gods  peculiar  people,  will  ealily  difcern  how  little  of  truth  there  is  in  die 
waves  of  die  Multitude ;  and  though  lometimes  they  are  flattered  with  that 
jifherifm,  will  hardly  believe,  The  voice  of  the  People  to  be  the  voice  of 
God. 

Lastly,  Being  thus  divided  from  truth  in  themfelves,  they  are  yet  farther 
removed  by  advenient  deception.  For  true  it  is  (  and  I  hope  I  lhall  not  of- 
fend their  vulgarities,  if  I  fay,)  they  are  daily  mocked  into  Error  by  fubtiler 
devifors,  and  have  been  exprelly  deluded  by  all  Profeflions  and  Ages.  Thus 
the  Priefis  of  Elder  time,  have  put  upon  them  many  incredible  conceits,  not 
only  deluding  their  apprehenlions  with  Ariolation,  South-faying, and  fuch  ob- 
lique Idolatries,  but  winning  their  credulities  unto  the  literal  and  down-right 
adorement  of  Cats,  Lizzards,  and  Beetles.  And  thus  alfo  in  fome  ChrifHan 
Churches,  wherein  isprefumedan  irreprovable  truth,  if  all  be  true  that  is 
fufpe&ed,  or  half  what  is  related  there  have  not  wanted  many  mange  de- 
ceptions, and  fome  thereof  are  still  confefled  by  the  name  of  Pious  Frauds. 
Thus  Theudas  an  Impoftor,  was  able  to  lead  away  Four  Thoufand  into  the 
Wildernefs ;  and  the  Delusions  of  Aiahomet  almof t  the  fourth  part  of  Man- 
kind. Thus  all  Heresies,  how  grofs  foever,  have  found  a  welcome  with  the 
people.   For  thus,  many  of  the  Jews  were  wrought  into  the  belief,  that  Htrod 

was  the  Meffias  ;  and  David  George  of  Leyden,  "tfs&Arden  ,  were  not  without  a 

Party  amongfl:  the  People,  who  maintained  the  feme  opinjon  of  themfelves 
almost  in  our  dayes. 

Physicians  (many  at  leaft  that  make  profession  thereof)  befides  divers 
lefs  difcoveraWe  wayes  of  fraud,  liave  made  them  believe,  there  is  the 
Hie  Aaitr'%    Book  of  Fate,  or  the  Power  of  Aaron's  Bread-plate,  in  Urins.   And  tliere- 
Crnfurc  upon  fore  hereunto  they  have  recourfe,  as  unto  the  Oracle  of  Life,  die  great  De- 
Imigcmcntby  terminator  of  Virginity,  Conception,  fertility,  and  the  Inlcrutable  infirmi- 
ties of  the  whole  Body.   For  as  though  there  were  a  feminality  in  Urine, 
or  that,  like  the  Seed,  it  carried  with  it  the  Idea  ©f  every  part,  they  foolilhly 
conceive,  we  vilibly  behold  therein  the  Anatomy  of  every  particle,  and  can 
thereby  indigitate  their  Difeafes :  And  running  into  any  demands,  exped 
from  us  a  fudden  refolution  in  tilings,  whereon  the  Devil  of  Delpfm  would 
demon:  and weknowhaditakenrefpiteof  (bmedaysto  anfwer  eaiier que- 
ll lOnS.  Saltimbancees, 
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Saltimbancoes,  ^rfacksalvers,  and  Charlatans,  deceive  them  in  lower  degrees.  1>laces  m  v*' 
Were  J&fy  alive,  the  and  Pont-Neuf  could  not  but  fpeak  their  talk-  "  "and^™> 

cies  •,  mean  while  there  are  too  many  ,  whofe  cryes  cannot  conceal  their  rebanks^JT 
mifchiefs.   For  their  Impoftures  are  full  of  cruelty ,  and  worfe  than  any  their  pranks; 
other  5  deluding  not  only  unto  pecuniary  defraudations,  but  the  irreparable 
deceit  of  death. 

Ajtroiogers,  which  pretend  to  be  of  Cabala  with  the  Stars  (  fuch  I  mean  as 
abufe  that  worthy  Enquiry)  have  not  been  wanting  in  their  deceptions 
who  having  won  their  belief  unto  Principles ,  whereof  they  make  great 
doubt  themfelves,  have  made  them  believe^  that  arbitrary  events  below, 
have  neceffary  caufes  above  whereupon  their  Credulities  affent  unto  any 
Prognofticks  and  daily  fwallow  the  Predictions  of  men,  which,  considering 
the  independency  of  their  caufes,  and  contingency  in  their  Events,  are  only 
in  the  prefcience  of  God. 

Fortune-tellers,  Juglers,  Geomancers,  and  the  like  incantatory  Impoftors, 
though  commonly  men  of  inferiour  rank,  and  from  whom  without  Illumi- 
nation, they  can  expe<5t  no  more  than  from  themfelves,  do  daily  and  profef- 
fedly  delude  them.  Unto  whom  ( what  is  deplorable  in  Men  and  Chrifti- 
ans )  too  many  applying  themfelves,  betwixt_  jeft  and  earnelt ,  betray  the 
caufe  of  Truth,  and  infenfibly  make  up  the  legionary  body  of  Error. 

Statifts  and  Politicians,  unto  whom  Ragione  di  Stato ,  is  the  firft  Confidera- 
ble,  as  though  it  were  their  bufinefs  to  deceive  die  people,  as  a  Maxim,  do 
hold,  that  Truth  is  to  be  concealed  from  them  5  unto  whom  although  they 
reveal  the  vifible  defign,  yet  do  they  commonly  conceal  the  capital  inten- 
tion.  And  therefore  have  they  ever  been  the  inftruments  of  great  defigns, 
yet  feldom  underftood  the  true  intention  of  any,  accomplishing  the  drifts  of 
vvifer  heads,  as  inanimate  and  ignorant  Agents,  the  general  defign  of  the 
World    who  though  in  fome  Latitude  of  fenfe,  and  in  a  natural  cognition 
perform  their  proper  anions,  yet  do  they  unknowingly  concurr  unto  higher 
ends,  and  blindly  advance  the  great  intention  of  Nature.  Now  how  far  *he  Pe°PIe 
they  may  be  kept  in  ignorance,  a  great  example  there  is  in  the  people  of  ^ve7fufohy 
Rome  3  who  never  knew  the  true  and  proper  Name  of  their  own  City.  For,  red  to  know 
befide  that  common  appellation  received  by  the  Citizens,  it  had  a  proper  and  the  righc 
fecretName  concealed  from  them  :  Cujus  alterttm  nomen  dicere  fecretis  Cere-  name  of  their; 
moniarum  nefas  habetar ,  faith  Pliny,  left  the  Name  thereof  being  difcovered  ty* 
unto  their  enemies,  their  Penates  and  Patronal  God  might  be  called  forth  by 
Charms  and  Incantations.  For  according  onto  the  Tradition  of  Magicians, 
the  Tutelary  Spirits  wHl  not  remove  at  common  appellations ,  but  at  the 
proper  names  of  things,  whereunto  they  are  Protectors. 

Thus  having  been  deceived  by  themfelves ,  and  continually  deluded  by 
others,  they  muft  needs  be  ftuffed  with  Errors,  and  even  over-run  with  thefe 
inferiour  falfities  3  whereunto  whofoever  ihall  refign  their  Reafons,  either 
from  the  Root  of  deceit  in  themfelves,  or  inability  to  refill  fuch  trivial  de- 
ceptions from  others,  although  their  condition  and  fortunes  may  place  them 
many  Spheres  above  the  multitude,  yet  are  they  ftill  within  the  une  of  Vul- 
garity, and  Demoaatical  Enemies  of  Truth. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  nearer  and  more  Immediate  Caufes  of  Popular  Errors ,  both 
m  the  wifcr  and  common  fort,  Mifapprehenfton,  Fallacy,  or  falfe 
Dcdiiclion,  Credulity,  Supinity,  Adherence  unto  Antiquity,  Tra- 
dition and  Authority. 


The  belief  of 
Ctr.tmrts 
whence  ccca- 
(ioned. 


Fquivora-wm 
and  Amphi- 
bolf  gy  ,  how 
they  differ. 


Pythagoras  his 
A'lcgorical 
Pn-cepts  nio- 
Mliz.cd. 


THE  firft  is  a  miftake,  or  a  mifconception  of  things,  either  in  their  firft 
apprehenfion,  or  Secondary  relations.  So  Eve  miftook  the  Command- 
ment, either  from  the  immediate  Injunction  of  God,  or  from  the  fecondary 
Narration  of  her  Husband.  So  might  the  Difciples  miftake  our  Saviour,  in 
hisanfwer  unto  Peter  concerning  the  death  of /a/;*,  as  is  delivered  John  ui 

Peter  feeing  John,  faith  unto  JeftlS,  Lord>  and  what  /hall  this  man  do?  ]e(wsfaithy 
If  I  mil,  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  unto  thee  ?  Then  went  this  faying 
abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  that  Di/dple  fhould  not  dye.  Thus  began  the  Con- 
ceit and  opinion  of  the  Centaures :  that  is,  in  the  miftake  of  the  firft  behol- 
ders, as  is  declared  by  Servius  >y  when  fome  young  TheffMians  on  horfe-back 
were  beheld  afar  off,  while  their  Horfes  watered  ,  that  is,  while  their  heads 
were  deprefted,  they  were  conceived  by  the  firft  Spectators,  to  be  but  one 
Animal :  and  anfwerable  hereunto  ,  have  their  Pictures  been  drawn  ever 
fince. 

And,  as  Simple  miftakes  commonly  beget  fallacies,  fo  men  reft  not  in  falfe 
apprehenfions,  without  abfurd  and  inconfequent  deductions  from  fallacious 
foundations,  and  mifapprehended  mediums,  erecting  conclusions  no  way  infer- 
rible from  their  premilTes.  Now  the  fallacies  whereby  men  deceive  others, 
and  are  deceived  themfelves,  the  Ancients  have  divided  into  Verbal  and 
Real.  Of  the  Verbal,  and  fuch  as  conclude  from  miftakes  of  the  Word,  al- 
riiough  there  be  no  lefs  than  fix,  yet  are  there  but  two  thereof  worthy  our 
notation,  and  unto  which  the  reft  maybe  referred  ;  that  is,  the  fallacy  of 
Equivocation  and  Amphibology  which  conclude  from  the  ambiguity  of  fome 
one  word,  or  the  ambiguous  Syntaxis  of  many  put  together.  From  this  fal- 
lacy arofe  that  calamitous  Error  of  die  Jews,  misapprehending  the  Prophecies 
of  their  Mefftas,  and  expounding  them  alwayes  untO'  literal  and  temporal  ex- 
pectations. By  this  way  many  Errors  crept  in ,  and  perverted  the  Doctrine 
of  Pythagoras,  whilft  men  received  his  Precepts  in  a  different  fenfe  from  his 
intention  •■>  converting  Metaphors  into  Proprieties,  and  receiving  as  literal  ex- 
pressions, obfeure  and  involved  truths.  Thus  when  he  enjoyned  his  Difci- 
ples, an  abftinence  from  Beans,  many  conceived  they  were  with  feverity  de- 
barred the  ufe  of  that  Pulfe-,  which  notwithstanding  could  not  be  his  mean- 
ing :  for  as  j4rifioxenus,who  wrote  his  Life  averreth ,  he  delighted  much  in 
that  kind  of  food  himfelf.  But  herein,  as  Plutarch  obferveth,  he  had  no  otlier 
intention,  than  to  dilTwade  men  from  Magiftracy,  or  undertaking  the  Pub- 
lick  Offices  of  State:  for  by  Beans  was  the  Magiftrate  elected  in  fome  parts 
of  Greece :  And  after  his  dayes,  we  read  in  Thucydides,  of  the  Council  of  the 
Bean  in  Athens.  The  fame  Word  alfo  in  Greek  doth  fignirie  a  Teftide,  and 
hath  been  diought  by  fome,  an  Injunction  only  of  Continency  ,  as  Aul.  Cel- 
Hus  hath  expounded,  and  as  Empedocles  may  alfo  be  interpreted :  that  is,  Tefii- 
(ulis  mifcri  dextras  fubducite ;  and  might  be  the  original  intention  of  Pytha* 
gtrAi  -j  as  having  a  notable  hint  hereof  in  Beans ,  from  the  natural  lignatuie 
of  the  Venereal  Organs  of  both  Sexes.  Again,  his  Injunction  is,  not  to  har- 
bour Swallows  in  our  hoiiles :  Whofe  advice  notwithstanding  we  do  not 
contemn,  who  daily  admit  and  cherilh  them  :  Tor  herein  a  Caution  is  only 
iniplyed,  not  to  entertain  ungrateful  and  thanklels  perfons,  which  like  the 
Swallow,  are  no  way  commodious  unto  us,  but  Wing  made  ufe  of  our 
habitations,  and  ferved  their  own  turn*,  forfake  us.  So  he  commands  to  de- 
face 
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face  the  Print  of  a  Cauldron  in  the  afhes,  after  it  hath  boiled.  Which  ftri&ly 
to  obferve,  were  condemnable  Super  ftition :  But  hereby  he  covertly  advifeth 
us  not  to  perlevere  in  anger  •,  but  after  our  Choler  hath  boiled,  to  retain  no 
impremon  thereof.  In  the  like  fenfe  are  to  be  received,  when  he  advifeth  his 
Difciples  to  give  the  right  hand  but  to  few,  to  put  no  Viands  in  a  Chamber- 
pot, not  to  pafs  over  a  Balance,  not  to  take  up  Fire  with  a  S word,  or  pifs 
againft  the  Sun.  Which  enigmatical  deliveries  comprehend  ufeful  Verities, 
but  being  miftaken  by  literal  Expofitors  at  the  firft,  they  have  been  mif-un- 
derftood  by  molt  fince,  and  may  be  oecaiion  of  Error  to  Verbal  capacities 
for  ever. 

This  fallacy  In  the  firft  delufion  Satan  put  upon  Eve>  and  his  whole  tes- 
tation might  be  the  fame  continued:  ib  when  he  faid,  Te  [halt  not  dye,  that 
was,  in  his  equivocation,  ye  mall  not  incurr  a  prefent  death,  or  a  deftructi- 
on  immediately  enfuing  your  tranfgreffion.  Tour  eyes  jhall  be  opened  ;  that  is, 
not  to  the  enlargement  of  your  knowledge,  but  difcovery  of  your  fhame 
and  proper  confuiion  ^  Tou  Jhall  know  good  and  tvU-->  that  is,  you  (hall  have 
knowledge  of  good,  by  its  privation  but  cognizance  of  evil ,  by  fenfe  and 
vilible  experience.  And  the  fame  fallacy  or  way  of  deceit,  fo  well  fuccee- 
ding  in  Paradife,  he  continued  in  his  Oracles  through  all  the  World.  Which 
had  not  men  more  warily  underftood,  they  might  have  performed  many  a&s 
inconfiftent  with  his  intention.  Brutus  might  have  made  hafte  with  Tar  qui  nc, 
to  have  kitted  his  own  Mother.  The  Athenians  might  have  built  them 
Wooden  Walls,  or  doubled  the  Altar  at  Delphos. 

The  Circle  of  this  fallacy  is  very  large  •-,  and  herein  may  be  comprifed 
all  Ironical  miftakes,  for  intended  expreifions  receiving  inverted  fignificati- 
ons  all  deductions  from  Metaphors,  Parables,  Allegories,  unto  real  and  ri- 
gid interpretations.  Whereby  have  rifen,  not  only  popular  Errors  in  Phi- 
lofophy,  but  vulgar  and  fenflefs  Herefies  in  Divinity  as  will  be  evident  un- 
to any  that  mall  examine  their  foundations,  as  they  ftand  related  by  Epipha-  m  hmfihd 

nifts,  Aujiin,  or  Prateolm. 

Other  way  es  there  are  of  deceit-,  which  confift  not  in  falfe  apprehenfion 
of  Words,  tiiat  is,  Verbal  expreifions,  or  fentential  fignifications,  but  frau- 
dulent dedu«ftions,or  inconfequent  illations,  from  a  falfe  conception  of  things. 
Of  thefeextradictionary  and  real  fallacies,  Ariftotle  and  Logicians  make  in 
number  fix,  but  weobferve  that  men  aremoft  commonly  deceived  by  four 

thereof :  thofe  are,  Petitio  principii,  A  ditto  fecundum  quid  ad  dittum  jitPpliciter, 
A  non  caufa  pro  caufa  $  And  fallacia  confequentis. 

The  firft  is,  Petitio  principii.  Which  fallacy  is  committed,  when  a  quefti- 
on  is  made  a  medium,  or  we  affume  a  as  granted,  whereof  we  remain 
as  unfatisfied,  as  of  the  queftion.  Briefly,  where  that  is  affumed  as  a  Princi- 
ple to  prove  another  thing,  which  is  not  conceded  as  true  it  felf.  By  this 
fallacy  was  Eve  deceived,  when  (he  took  for  granted,  the  falfe^alfertion  of  the  _ 

Devil:  Te  jhall  not  furely  dye  '■,  for  God  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  ye  jhall  eat 
thereof,  your  eyes  jhall  be  opened ,  and  you  jhall  be  as  Gods.    Which  was  but  a  bare 

affirmation  ofSatan,without  any  proof  or  probable  inducement,contrary  unto 
the  Command  of  God,  and  former  belief  of  her  felf.  And  this  was  the  Lo- 
gick  of  the  Jews  when  they  accufed  our  Saviour  unto  Pilate  who  demanding 
a-reafonable  impeachment,  or  the  allegation  of  fome  crime  worthy  of  Con- 
demnation •■,  they  only  replyed,  If  he  had  not  been  worthy  ef  Death  ,  we  would 
not  have  brought  Him  before  thee.  Wherein  there  was  neither  accufation  of  the 
perfon,  no  fatisfa&ion  of  the  Judge,  who  well  underftood,  a  bare  accufation 
was  no  preemption  of  guilt,  and  the  clamours  of  the  people,  no  accufation 
at  all.  The  fame  Fallacy  is  fometime  ufe i  in  the  difpute,  between  Job  and  his 
friends,  they  often  taking  that  for  granted,  which  afterward  he  difproveth. 

The  fecond  is,  A  ditto  fecundum  quid  ad  dittum  jimpliciter,  when  from  that 
which  is  but  true  in  a  qualified  fenfe,  an  inconditional  and  abfolute  verity  is 
inferred  transferring  the  fpecial  confideration  of  things  unto  their  general 
acceptions,  or  concluding  from  their  ftricl:  acception,  unto  that  without  all  li- 
mitation. This  fallacy  men  commit,  when  they  argue  from  a  particular  to 
a  general  5  as  when  we  conclude  the  vices  or  qualities  of  a  few,  upon  a  whole 
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Nation-  Or  from  a  part  unto  the  whole.  Thus  the  Devil  argued  with  our 
Saviour:  and  by  this,  he  would  perfwadeHim  he  might  be  iecure,  ifhecaft 
himfelf  from  the  Pinnacle :  For,  faid  he,  it  is  written,  He  fkajlgive  his  Angels 

charge  concerning  thee,  And  in  their  hjinds  they  fhall  bear  thee  up,  lejb  at  any  time 

thou  dajh  thy  foot  agahft  a  fione.  But  this  illation  was  fillacious,  leaving  out 
part  of  the  Text,  He  fhall  keep  thee  in  all  thy  -wayes  •,  that  is,  in  the  wayes  of 
righteoufnefs,  and  not  of  ralh  attempts:  fo  he  urged  a  part  for  the  whole,  and 
interred  more  in  the  conclulion,  than  was  contained  in  the  premilles.  By  the 
fame  fallacy  we  proceed,  when  we  conclude  from  the  fign  unto  the  thing 
fignified.  By  this  incroachment,  Idolatry  firft  crept  in ,  men  converting  the 
fymbolical  ufe  of  Idols  into  their  proper  Worlhip,  and  receiving  the  repre- 
fentation  of  things,  as  the  fubftance  and  thing  it  lelf.  So  the  Statue  of  Betut 
at  firft  erected  in  his  memory,  was  in  after-times  adored  as  a  Divinity.  And 
fo  alfo  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharift,  the  Bread  and  Wine  which  were 
but  thefignals  or  vifible  figns,  were  made  the  things  fignified,  and  worlhip- 
ped  as  the  Body  of  Chrift.  And  hereby  generally  men  are  deceived  that 
take  things  fpoken  in  fome  Latitude,  without  any  at  all.  Hereby  the  Jews 
were  deceived  concerning  the  Commandment  of  the  Sabbath,  accufing  our 

Saviour  for  healing  the  ftcl^,  and  his  Difciples  fir  packing  the  ears  of  Corn  upon 

that  day.  And  by  this  deplorable  miftake,  they  were  deceived  unto  deftm- 
clion,  upon  the  aifault  of  Pompey  the  Great,  made  upon  that  day  by  whole 
fuperftitious  obfervation  they  could  not  defend  themfelves,  or  perform  any 
labour  whatever. 

The  third  is,  A  non  caufa  pro  caufa,  when  that  is  pretended  for  a  caufe 
which  is  not,  or  not  in  that  fenfe  which  is  inferred.  Upon  this  confequence 
the  Law  of  Mahomet  forbids  the  ufe  of  Wine-,  and  his  Succeffors  abolilhed 
Univerfities.  By  this  alfo  many  Chriftians  have  condemned  literature ,  mil- 
underftanding  the  counfel  of  S.  Paul,  who  advifeth  no  further  than  to  be- 
ware of  Philofophy.  On  this  Foundation  were  built  the  conclusions  of  South- 
fayers  in  their  Augurial,  and  Tripudiary  Divinations  collecting  prefaces 
from  Voice  or  Food  of  Birds ,  and  conjoyning  Events  unto  Caufes  of  no 
connection.  Hereupon  alfo  are  grounded  the  grofs  miftakes,  in  the  cure  of 
many  Difeafes  5  not  only  from  the  laft  Medicine,  and  fympathetical  Receipts, 
but  Amulets,  Charms,  and  all  incantatory  applications  -7  deriving  effects 
not  only  from  inconcurring  caufes,  but  things  devoid  of  all  efficiency  what- 
ever. 

The  fourth  is,  the  Fallacy  of  theConfequentj  which  if  ftrictly  taken,  may 
be  a  fallacious  illation  in  reference  unto  antecedency,  confequency  \  as  to 
conclude  from  the  pofition  of  the  Antecedent,  to  the  polition  of  the  Conse- 
quent j  or  from  die  remotionof  the  Confequent,  to  the  remotion  of  the  An- 
tecedent. This  is  ufually  committed,  when  in  connexed  Propoiitions  the 
Terms  adhere  contingently.  This  is  frequent  in  Oratory  Illations  j  and  thus 
the  Pharifees,  becaufe  He  converfed  with  Publicans  and  Sinners,  accufed  the 
Holinefs  of  Chrift.  But  if  this  Fallacy  be  largely  taken,  it  is  committed  in 
any  vicious  illation,  offending  the  rules  of  good  confequence  and  fo  it  may 
be  very  large,  and  comprehend  all  falfe  illations  againft  the  fetled  Laws  of 
Logick :  But  the  mod  ufual  inconfequencies  are  from  particulars,  from  Ne- 
gatives, and  from  Affirmative  Conclufions  in  the  fecond  Figure,  wherein  in- 
deed offences  are  moft  frequent,  and  their  difcoveries  not  difficult. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  Qredultty  and  Supinity. 


A Third  caufe  of  common  Errors,  is  the  Credulity  of  men,  that  is,  arl 
eafie  aflent  to  what  is  obtruded  ,  or  a  believing  at  firft  ear,  what  is  de- 
livered by  others.  This  is  a  weaknefs  in  the  undemanding,  without  exami- 
nation affenting  unto  things,  which  from  their  Natures  and  Caufes  do  carry 
no  perfwalion ;  whereby  men  often  fwallow  falfities  for  truths,  dubiofities 
for  certainties,  feafibilities  for  poflibilities,  and  things  impoiTible,  as  poflibi- 
lities  themfelves.  Whidi,  though  a  weaknefs  of  the  Intellect  ,  and  moft 
discoverable  in  vulgar  heads :  yet  hath  it  fometime  fallen  upon  wifer  brains, 
and  great  advancers  of  Truth.  Thus  many  wife  Athenians  fo  far  forgot  their 
Philofophy,  and  the  nature  of  Humane  Production,  that  they  defcended  unto 
belief,that  the  Original  of  their  Nation  was  from  the  Earth,  and  had  no  other 
beginning,  than  from  the  feminality  and  womb  of  their  great  Mother.  Thus 
is  it  not  without  wonder,  how  thole  learned  Arabkks  fo  tamely  delivered  up 
their  belief  unto  the  abfurdities  of  the  Alcoran.  How  the  Noble  Geber,  Avi- 
cenna,  and  AlmamLor,  mould  reft  fatisfied  in  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  Earth- 
quakes, delivered  from  the  Doctrine  of  their  Prof  bet  $  that  is,  from  the  mo- 
tion of  a  great  Bull,  upon  whofe  Horns  all  the  Earth  is  poifed.  How  their 
faiths  could  decline  folow,  as  to  concede,  their  generations  in  Heaven,  to  be 
made  by  the  fmell  of  a  Citron,  or  that  the  felicity  of  their  Paradife  mould 
conftft  in  a  Jubilee  of  Copulation,  that  is,  a  coition  of  one  ad  prolonged  unto 
fifty  years.  Thus  is  it  almoft  beyond  wonder,  how  the  belief  of  reafonable 
Creatures,  mould  ever  fubmit  unto  Idolatry :  and  the  credulity  of  rhofe  men 
fcarce  credible  ( without  prefumption  of  a  fecond  Fall )  who  could  believe 
a  Deity  in  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  For  although  in  that  ancient  and 
diffufed  Adoration  of  Idols ,  unto  the  Priefls  and  fubtiler  heads,  the  wor- 
Ihip  perhaps  might  be  fymbolical,  and  as  thofe  Images  fome  way  related 
unto  their  Deities  yet  was  the  Idolatry  direct  and  down- right  in  the  peo- 
ple 3  whofe  credulity  is  illimitable,  who  may  be  made  believe  that  any  thing 
is  God    and  may  be  made  believe  there  is  no  God  at  all. 

And  as  credulity  is  the  caufe  of  Error,  fo  Incredulity  oftentimes  of  not  en-  obfiinare 
joying  truth :  and  that  not  only  an  obftinate  incredulity,  whereby  we  will  not  and  irrational 
acknowledge  aflent  unto  what  is  reafonably  inferred,  but  any  Academical  re-  ?ccpticitra 
fervation  in  matters  of  eafie  truth,  or  rather  Sceptical  Infidelity  againft  the  ^d.y  cen  *' 
evidence  of  Reafon  and  Senfe.   For  thefe  are  conceptions  befalling  wife 
men,  as  abfurd  as  the  apprehenfions  of  fools,  and  the  credulity  of  the  people 
which  promifcuoufly  fwallow  any  thing.   For  this  is  not  only  derogatory 
unto  the  Wifdom  of  God,  who  hath  propofed  the  World  unto  our  know- 
ledge, and  thereby  the  notion  of  Hi  mfelf  •■,  but  alfo  detractory  unto  the  in- 
tellect, and  fenfe  of  man'exprefledly  difpofed  for  that  inquifition.  And 
therefore,^  tmtum  ftio,  quod  nihil  fcio,\s  not  to  be  received  in  an  abfolute  fenfe, 
but  is  comparatively  expreiTed  unto  the  number  of  things  whereof  our  know- 
ledge is  ignorant.   Nor  will  it  acquit  the  infatisfaction  of  thofe  who  quarrel 
with  all  things,  or  difpute  of  matters,  concerning  whole  verities  we  have 
conviction  from  reafon,  or  decifion  from  the  inerrable  and  requifite  conditi- 
ons of  fenfe.   And  therefore  if  any  affirm  the  earth  doth  move,  and  will  not 
believe  with  us,  it  ftandetfaftill-,  becaufe  he  hath  probable  reafons  for  it,  and 
I  no  infallible  fenfe,  nor  reafon  againft  it,  I  will  not  quarrel  with  his.  aflertion. 
But  if,  YikeZeno,  he  (hall  walk  about,  and  yet  deny  there  is  any  motion  in 
Nature,  furely  that  man  was  conftituted  for  Antkjra,  and  were  a  fit  compa- 
nion for  thofe,  who  having  a  conceit  they  are  dead,  cannot  be  convicted  into 
the  fociety  of  the  living. 
The  fourth  is  a  Supinity,  or  neglect  of  Enquiry,  even  of  matters  whereof 

we 
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we  doubt*,  rather  believing,  than  going  to  fee  5  or  doubting  with  eafe  and 
grat  fj  than  believing  with  difficulty  or  purchace.  Whereby,  either  from  a 
temperamental  inactivity,  v  e  a!e  unready  to  put  in  execution  the  fuggefti- 
ons  or  dictates  of  reafon  ■■,  or  by  a  content  and  acquiefcence  in  every  fpecies 
of  truth ,  we  embrace  the  lkuknv  thereof,  or  fo  much  as  may  palliate  its  juft 
ana  fubftantial  acquirements. '  Had  our  fore-fathers  fat  down  in  there  refolu- 
tions,  or  had  their  curiofities  been  fedentary,  who  purfued  the  knowledge  of 
tilings  through  all  the  corners  of  Nature,  the  face  of  truth  had  been  obfeure 
unto  us,  whofeluftre  in  fomepart  dieir  induftries  hai7e  revealed. 

Certainly  the  fwear.  of  their  labours  was  not  fakunto  them,  and  they  took 
delight  in  die  daft  of  their  endeavours.  For  queftionlefs,  in  Knowledge  there 
is  no  (lender  difficulty  5  and  Truth,  which  wife  men  fay  doth  lye  in  a  Well,  is 
not  recoverable  by  exantlation.  It  were  fome  extenuation  of  the  Curie,  if 
In  fudore  vultlts  ud  were  confinable  unto  corporal  exercitations,  and  there  fHll 
remained  a  Paradife,  or  untltorny  place  of  knowledge.  But  now  our  under - 
ftandings  being  eclipfed,  as  well  as  our  tempers  infirmed,  wemuft  betake  our 
fel\res  to  wayes  of  reparation,  and  depend  upon  the  illumination  of  our  en- 
deavours. For  thus  we  may  in  fome  meafure  repair  our  primary  mines,  and 
build  our  felves  Men  again.  And  though  the  attempts  of  fome  have  been 
precipitous,  and  shek  Enquiries  fo  audacious,  as  to  come  within  command  of 
the  flaming  fwords,  and  loft  rliemfelves  in  attempts  above  humanity  5  yet 
have  the  Enquiries  of  moft  defe&ed  by  die  way,  and  tired  within  the  fober 
circumference  of  Knowledge. 

And  this  is  the  reafon,  why  fome  have  tranferibed  any  thing  5  and  although 
they  cannot  but  doubt  thereof,  yet  neither  make  Experiment  by  Senfe,  nor 
Enquiry  by  Reafon  5  but  live  in  doubts  of  things,  whofe  fatisfaction  is  in  their 
own  power ;  which  is  indeed  the  inexcufable  part  of  our  ignorance,  and  may 
perhaps  fill  up  the  charge  of  the  laft  day.   For,  not  obeying  the  dictates  of 
Reafon,  and  neglecting  the  cryes  of  Truth,  we  fail  not  only  in  the  truft  of 
our  undertakings,  but  in  the  intention  of  Man  it  felf.   Which  although  more 
venial  in  ordinary  confticutions,  and  fuch  as  are  not  framed  beyond  the  capaci- 
ty of  beaten  notions  5  yet  w  ill  it  inexcufably  condemn  fome  men,  who  having 
received  excellent  endowments,  have  yet  fat  down  by  the  way,  and  fruftra- 
ted  the  intention  of  their  liabilities.   For  certainly,  as  fome  men  have  tin- 
ned in  the  Principles  of  Humanity,  and  muft  anfwer,  for  not  being  men  3  fo 
others  offend,  if  they  be  not  more.   MtgU  extra  vitU,  quam  cum  vlrtutihs, 
would  commend  thofe  :  Thefe  are  not  excufable  without  an  Excellency. 
For,  great  conftitutions,  and  fuch  as  are  conftellated  unto  knowledge,  do  no- 
thing, till  they  out-do  all  ■■,  they  come  ihort  of  themfelves,  if  they  go  not 
beyond  others  •,  and  muft  not  fit  down  under  the  degree  of  Worthies.  God 
expects  no  luftre  from  the  minor  Stars-,  but  if  the  Sun  mould  not  illuminate 
all,  it  were  a  fin  in  Nature.   Vlt'mus  ktumtm^  will  not  excufe  every  man,  nor 
is  it  funScient  for  all  to  hold  the  common  level :  Mens  names  lhould  not  on- 
ly diftinguilh  them :  A  man  lhould  be  fomething,  that  all  men  are  not,  and 
individual  in  fomevvhat  belide  his  proper  Name.   Thus  while  it  exceeds  not 
the  bounds  of  reafon  and  modefty,  we  cannot  condemn  Angularity.   Nos  Hu- 
merus fumus,  is  the  Motto  of  the  Multitude ,  antl  for  that  reafon  are  they 
Fools    For  things  as  they  recede  from  unity,  the  more  they  approach  to 
Imperfection  and  Deformity  5  for  they  hold  their  perfection  in  their  Simpli- 
cities, and  as  they  neareft  approach  unto  God. 

Now  as  there  are  many  great  Wits  to  be  condemned,  who  have  neglected 
the  increment  of  Arts,  and  thefedulous  purliiit  of  knowledge  \  fo  are  there 
not  a  few  very  much  to  be  pitied,  whole  induftry  being  not  attended  with  na- 
tural parts,  they  have  fweat  to  little  purpofe,  and  rolled  the  ftone  in  vain. 
Which  cliiefiy  proceedeth  from  natural  incapacity,  and  genial  indifpoficion, 
Univn  fitics    at  leaft,  to  thofe  particulars  whereunto  they  apply  their  endeavours.  And  this 
*imc  '"iuil  of  's  one  rea,on  why-  though  Univerlities  be  full  of  men,  they  are  oftentimes 
scholars"^0   empty  of  learning:  Why, as  there  are  fome  men  do  much  without  learning,lb 
empty  of      others  but  little  with  it,  and  few  that  attain  to  any  meafure  of  it.  For  many 
Lcuuiug.      heads  that  undertake  ic,  were  never  fquarcd ,  nor  timber 'd  for  it.  There  are 
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not  only  particular  men,  but  whole  Nations  indifpofed  for  learning :  where- 
unto  is  required,  not  only  education,  but  a  pregnant  Minerva,  and  teeming 
Conftitution,  For  the  Wifdom  of  God  hath  divided  the  Genius  of  men  ac- 
cording to  the  different  affairs  of  the  World  :  and  varied  their  inclinations  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  Actions  to  be  performed  therein.  Which  they 
who  confider  not,  rudely  ruming  upon  profeflions  and  wayes  of  life,  unequal 
to  their  natures-,  difhonour  not  only  themfelves  and  their  Functions,  but  per- 
vert the  harmony  of  the  whole  World.  For,  if  the  World  went  on  as  God 
hath  ordained  it,  and  were  every  one  imployed  in  points  concordant  to  their 
Natures  •,  Profeflions,  Arts  and  Common-wealths  would  rife  up  of  them- 
felves •■>  nor  needed  we  a  Lanthorn  to  find  a  man  in  Athens. 
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Of  Adherence  unto  Antiquity. 


BUt  the  mortalleft  enemy  unto  Knowledge,  and  that  which  hath  done  the  immoderate 
greateft  execution  upon  truth,  hath  been  a  peremptory  adhefion  unto  refP5rt.  u™o 
Authority ;  and  more  efpecially,  the  eftablifhing  of  our  belief  upon  the  Di-  genr™£/  J^j 
dates  of  Antiquity.   For  (as  every  capacity  may  obferve)  moft  men  of  Ages  0f  Error, 
prefent,  fo  fuperftitioufly  do  look  upon  Ages  paft,  that  the  Authorities  of  the 
one,  exceed  the  Reafons  of  the  other :  Whofe  perfons  indeed  being  far  re- 
moved from  our  times,  their  Works ,  which  feldom  with  us  pafs  uncontrol- 
led, either  by  Contemporaries,  or  immediate  SuccefTors,  are  now  become 
out  of  the  diftance  of  Envies:  and  the  farther  removed  from  prefent  times, 
are  conceived  to  approach  the  nearer  unto  truth  it  felf.   Now  hereby  me- 
thinks  we  manifeftly  delude  our  felves,  and  widely  walk  out  of  the  track 
of  Truth. 

For,Firft,  Men  hereby  impofe  a  Thraldom  on  their  Times,  which  the  in- 
genuity of  no  Age  mould  endure,  or  indeed  the  prefumption  of  any  did  ever 
yet  enjoyn.  Thus  Hipocrates  about  two  thoufand  years  ago,  conceived  it  no 
injuftice,  either  to  examine  or  refute  the  Doctrines  of  his  Predeceffors :  Ga- 
len the  like,  and  Arifiotle  the  moft  of  any.  Yet  did  not  any  of  thefe  conceive 
themfelves  infallible,  or  fet down  their  Dictates  as- Verities  irrefragable:  but  4 
when  they  either  deliver  their  own  Inventions,or  reject  other  mens  Opinions, 
they  proceed  with  Judgement  and  Ingenuity  eftablifhing  their  affertions,not 
only  with  great  folidity,  but  fubmitting  them  alfo  unto  the  correction  of  fu- 
ture difcovery. 

Secondly,  Men  that  adoi^p  times  paft,  confider  not  that  thofe  times  were 
once  prefent  5  that  is,  as  our  own  are  at  this  inftant  and  we  our  felves  unto 
thofe  to  come,  as  they  unto  us  at  prefent :  as  we  relye  on  them,  even  fowill 
thofe  on  us,  and  magnifie  us  hereafter,  who  at  prefent  condemn  our  felves. 
Which  very  abfurdity  is  daily  committed  amongft  us,  even  in  the  efteemand 
cenfure  of  our  own  times.  And  to  fpeak  impartially,  old  Men,  from  whom 
we  mould  expect  the  greateft  example  of  Wifdom,  do  moft  exceed  in  this 
point  of  folly  5  commending  the  dayes  of  their  youth,  which  they  fcarce  re- 
member, at  leaft  well  underftood  not  j  extolling  thofe  times  their  younger 
years  have  heard  their  Fathers  condemn,  and  condemning- thofe  times  the  gray 
heads  of  their  pofterity  mall  commend.  And  thus  is  it  the  humour  cf  many 
heads,  to  extol  the  dayes  of  their  fore-fathers,  and  declaim  againft  the  wicked- 
nefs  of  times  prefent.  Which  notwithstanding  they  cannot  handfomly  do, 
without  theborrowed  help  and  Satyrs  of  times  paft  5  condemning  the  Vices 
of  their  own  times,  by  the  expreflions  of  Vices  in  times  which  they  com- 
mend i 
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mend  \  w  hich  cannot  but  argue  tlie  community  of  Vice  in  both.  Horace 
therefore,  Juvenal  and  Perfius  were  no  Prophets,  although  their  lines  did  feetn 
toindigirate  and  point  at  our  times.  There  is  a  certain  lift  of  Vices  com- 
mitted in  all  Ages,  and  declaimed  againft  by.  all  Authors,  which  will  laft  as 
long  as  Humane  Nature-,  which  digerted  into  common  places,  may  ferve  for 
any  Theme,  and  never  be  out  of  date  until  Dooms-day. 

Thirdly,  The  Teftimonies  of  Antiquity,  and  fuch  as  pals  oraculoufly 
amongft  us,  were  not,  if  we  conlider  tliem,  alwayes  fo  exact,  as  to  examine  the 
Doctrine  they  delivered  For  fome,  and  thofe  die  acute-It  of  them,  have  left 
unto  us  many  things  of  falfity  5  controllable,  not  only  by  critical  and  collective 
Reafon,  but  common  and  Countrey  Obfervation. 

Hereof  there  want  not  many  examples  in  Ariftotle,  through  all  his  Book  of 
Animals ;  we  mall  inftance  only  in  three  of  his  Problems,  and  all  contained 
under  one  Se&ion.  The  firft  enquireth,  Why  a  Man  doth  cough,  but  not  an 
Ox  or  Cow  ;  whereas  notwithstanding  the  contrary  is  often  obferved  by 
Husbandmen,  and  ftands  confirmed  by  thole  who  have  exprelly  treated  BeRe 
Ruftica,  and  have  alfo  delivered  divers  remedies  for  it.  Why  Juments,  as 
Horfes,  Oxen,  and  Alles,  have  no  eructation  or  belching,  whereas  indeed  the 
contrary  is  often  obferved,  and  alfo  delivered  by  Columella.  And  thirdly,  Why 
Man  alone  hath  gray  hairs  ?  whereas  it  cannot  efcape  the  eyes,  and  ordinary 
obfervation  of  all  men,  that  Horfes,  Dogs,  and  Foxes,  wax  gray  with  age  in 
our  Countreys-,  and  in  the  colder  Regions,  many  other  Animals  without  it. 
And  though  favourable  conftrudtions  may  fomewhat  extenuate  the  rigour  of 
thefe  concelTions,  yet  will  fcarce  any  palliate  that  in  the  fourth  of  his  Mete- 
ors, Tliat  Salt  is  ealielt  dilTolvable  in  cold  water :  Nor  that  of  Disfctn-Lies,  thai 
Quick-iilver  is  belt  preferved  in  VelTels  of  Tin  and  Lead. 

Other  Authors  write  often  dubioully,  even  in  matters  wherein  is  expeired 
a  ftrict  and  definitive  truth-,  extenuating  their  alfifmations,  with  aimt,  fermuty 
fortajfe :  as  DiofcorMes,  Galen,  Ariftotle,  and  many  more.  Others  by  hearfey* 
taking  upon  truft  molt  they  have  delivered,  whole  Volumes  are  meerColte* 
clions,  drawn  from  the  mouths  or  leaves  of  other  Authors  as  may  be  ob- 
ferved in  Pliny,  JElian,  Aihen*us,  and  many  more.  Not  a  few  tranicriptive- 
ly,  fubferibing  their  Names  unto  other  mens  endeavours,  and  meerly  cran- 
fcribing  almoft  all  they  have  written.  The  Arabs  tranferibing  the  Creeps,  the 
Creeks  and         each  other. 

The  Antiqui-       Thushath  Juftine  borrowed  all  from  Trogm  Pompeius,  and  Julius  Sclinus  in  a 

ty,  and  fome  manner  tranferibed  Pliny.   Thus  have  Lucian  and  Apuleius  lerved  LucUu  Pro- 
Sanc«  of  *    teMfis  ?  men.Dotn  living  in  the  lame  time,  and  both  tranferibing  the  fame  Au- 
piagiar  irm,    thor,  in  thole  famous  Books,  Entituled  Lucius  by  the  one,  and  Aureus  Afasu 
rhac  is,  of    by  the  other.   In  the  fame  meafure  hath  Simocrates  in  his  Tradt  De  JV//«,deak 
t»nf«ibing    with  Diodorus  S'uulus,  as  may  be  obferved  in  that  work  annexed  unto/*r*- 
Au^m^8     ^otus>  and  tranfl«ted  by  Jungermannus.   Thus  Eratofthexes  wholly  tranllate4 
Timetheus  de  Jn/u/is,  not  relerving  the  very  Preface.   The  lame  doth  StrM 
report  oiEudorus,  and  Arftion ,  in  a  Treatile  entituled  De  NHo.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinns  hath  obferved  many  examples  hereof  anong  the  Greeks ;  and/VYr? 
fpeaketh  very  plainly  in  his  Preface,  that  conferring  his  Authors,  and  con> 
paring  their  Works  together,  he  generally  found  thole  that  went  before  wr- 
.    '       batim  tranlcribed  by  thofe  that  followed  after ,  and  their  Originals  never  fo 
mmbolli**'    rnucn  as  mentioned.   To  omit  how  much  the  wittieft  *  Piece  of  Ovid  is  be- 
"       holden  unto  Parthenius  Chius-,  even  the  magnified  Virgil  hath  borrowed,  al- 
moft all  his  Works his  Eclogues  fi  om  Theocritus,  his  Georgicks  from  Hc/kti 

avid  Aratus,  his  e/£w/^.r  from  Homer,  the  fecond  Book  whereof  containing, 
the  exploit  of  Simn  and  the  Trojan  Horfe  (  as  Macrobius  obfeiveth)  he  hath 
verbatim  derived  from  Pifander.  Our  own  Profelfion  is  not  excufible  herein. 
Thus  Oribaftus,  tAitiuus,  and  ^Sgineta,  have  in  a  manner  tranlcribed  G*le».  But 
M*rttUus  Empericus  ,  who  hath  left  a  famous  Work  De  Adedicamertx,  hath 
WOrd  for  Word  tranfci  ibed  all  Saibonius  Lirgtu,  De  Ccmpefitione  AJedicalncrti- 

ri  m,  and  not  left  out  his  very  Peroration.  Thus  may  we  perceive  the  Anci- 
ents were  but  men,  even  like  our  felves.   The  pNetkf  of  Tranicripr-ion  in 
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our  dayes ,  was  no  Monfter  in  theirs :  Plagiary  had  not  its  Nativity  with 
Printing,  but  began  in  times  when  Thefts  were  difficult ,  and  the  paucity  of 
Books  fcarce  wanted  that  Invention. 

Nor  did  they  only  makeJarge  ufe  of  other  Authors ,  but  often  without 
mention  of  their  Names. WArijlotle,  who  feems  to  have  borrowed  many 


things  from  Hippocrates,  in  the  moft  favourable  conftrucTion ,  makes  mention 
but  *  once  of  him,  and  that  by  the  by,  and  without  reference  unto  his  pre- 
fent  Doitrine.  Virgil,  fo  much  beholding  unto  Homer,  hath  not  his  Name  in 
all  his  Works :  and  Pliny,  who  feems  to  borrow  many  Authors  out  of Di- 
ofiorides,  hath  taken  no  notice  of  him-  I  wifh  men  were  not  ftill  content  to 
plume  themfelves  with  others  Feathers.  Fear  of  difcovery,  not  Tingle  inge- 
nuity ,  affords  Quotations,  rather  than  Tranfcriptions  w<herein  notwrith- 
ftanding  the  Plagiarifm  of  many  makes  little  confideration  ,  whereof  though 
great  Authors  may  complain,  fmall  ones  cannot  but  take  notice. 

Fourthly  ,  While  we  fo  eagerly  adhere  unto  Antiquity,  and  the  accounts 
of  elder  times,  we  are  to  oonfider  the  fabulous  condition  thereof.  And  that 
we  (lull  not  deny,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  Mendacity ^of  Greece,  from  whom 
we  have  received  moft  relations;  and  that  a  confiderable  part  of  ancient 
Times,was  by  the  Greeks  themfelvs  termed  f^'Swcjthat  is,  made  up,  or  fluffed 
out  with  Fables.  And  furely  the  fabulous  inclination  of  thofe  dayes,  was 
greater  dian  any  fince  which  fwarmed  fo  with  Fables,  and  from  fuch  {len- 
der grounds,  took  hints  for  fi&ions,  poyfoning  the  World  ever  after :  where- 
in how  far  they  exceeded,  may  be  exemplified  from  PaUphatus ,  in  his  Book 
of  Fabulous  Narrations.  That  Fable  of '  Orpheus,  who  by  the  melody  of  his 
Mufick  made  Woods  and  Trees  to  follow  him,  was  raifed  upon  a  {lender 
foundation  -7  for  there  were  a  crew  of  mad  women  retired  unto  a  Mountain, 
from  whence,  being  pacified  by  his  Mufick,  they  defcended  with  boughs  in 
their  hands ,  which  unto  the  fabulofity  of  thofe  times,  proved  a  fufncient 
ground  to  celebrate  unto  all  pofterity  die  Magick  ofOrpheu/s  Harp,  and  its 
power  to  attract  the  fenfelefs  Trees  about  it.  That  Medea  the  famous  Sor- 
cerefs  could  renew  youth,  and  make  old  men  young  again,  was  nothing  elfe, 
but  that  from  the  knowledge  of  Simples,  fhe  had  a  Receipt  to  make  white 
hair  black,  and  reduce  old  heads  into  the  tiaclure  of  youth  again.  The 
Fable  of  Geryon  and  Cerberus  with  three  heads,  was  this :  Geryon  was  of  the 
City  TricaHnia,  that  is,  of  three  heads,  and  Cerberus  of  the  fame  place  was  one 
of  his  Dogs,  which  running  into  a  Cave  upon  purfuit  of  his  Mafters  Oxen, 
Hercules  perforce  drew  him  out  of  that  place,  from  whence  the  conceits  of 
thofe  dayes  affirmed  no  lefs,  than  that  Hercules  defcended  into  Hell ,  and 
brought  up  Cerberus  into  the  habitation  of  the  living.  Upon  the  like  grounds 
was  raifed  the  figment  of  Briareus ,  who  dwelling  in  a  City  called  Hecaton- 
chiria,t\\Q  fancies  of  thofe  times  affigned  him  an  hundred  hands.  'Twas  ground 
enough  to  fanfie  Wings  unto  Dtdalus,  in  that  he  ftole  out  of  a  Window 
from  Minos,  and  faileoaway  with  his  Son  Icarus ;  who  fleering  his  courle 
wifely,  efcaped :  but  his  Son  carrying  too  high  a  Sail  was  drowned.  That 
Niobe  weeping  over  her  Children,  was  turned  into  a  Stone,  was  nothing  elfe, 
but  that  during  her  life  fhe  ere&ed  over  their  Sepulchres  a  Marble  Tomb  of 
her  own.  When  Jtleon  had  undone  himfelf  with  Dogs ,  and  the  prodigal 
attendants  of  hunting,  they  made  a  folemn  ftory  how  he  was  devoured  by 
Ills  Hounds.  And  upon  the  like  grounds  was  raifed  the  Anthropophagie  of 
Diomedes  hisHorfes.   Upon  afiender  foundation  was  built  the  Fable  of  the 

Minotaure;  for  One  Taurus  a  fervant  of  Minos,  gat  his  Miflris  Pajiphae  with 

child,  from  whence  the  Infant  was  named  Minotaurus.  Now  this  unto  the 
fabulofity  of  thofe  times,  was  thought,  fufficient  to  accufe  Pajiphae  of  Beftia- 
Kty,  or  admitting  conjunction  with  a  Bull :  and  in  fucceeding  Ages  gave  a 
hint  of  depravity  unto  Domitian  to  a£t  the  Fable  into  a  reality.  In  like 
manner ,  as  Diodorus  plainly  delivereth,  the  famous  Fable  of  Charon  had  its 
Nativity,  who  being  no  other  but  the  common  Ferry-man  of  Egypt,  that 
wafted  over  the  dead  bodies  from  Memphis,  was  made  by  the  Greeks  to  be  the 
Ferry-man  of  Hell,  and  folemn  Stories  raifed  after  of  him.  Laftly,  we  mall 
not  need  to  enlarge,  if  that  be  true  which  grounded  the  generation  oiCaftor 
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and  Helena  out  of  an  Egg  ,  becaufe  they  were  born  and  brought  up  in  an  upper 
room,  according  unto  the  Word  3«r,  which  with  the  Lacedemonians  had  alio 
that  lignifieation. 

Fifthly,  We  applaud  many  things  delivere^jLby  the  Ancients/ which 
are  in  themfelves  but  ordinary,  and  come  IhortTjf  our  own  Conceptions. 
Thus  we  ufually  extol,  and  our  Orations  cannot  elcape  the  layings  of  the 

Wife  men  of  Greece.  Nofce  teipfum,  of  Thales  :  Nofee  tempus,  of  Pittacus :  Ni- 
hil niwis,  of  Cteobulus  5  which  notwithftanding,  to  fpeak  indifferently,  are  bur 
Vulgar  Precepts  in  Morality,  carrying  with  them  nothing  above  the  line,  or 
beyond  the  extemporary  fententiofity  of  common  conceits  with  hs.  Thus 
we  magnifie  the  Apothegms  or  reputed  Replies  of  Wifdom,  whereof  many 
are  to  be  feen  in  Laertuts,  more  in  Ljcofthenes,  not  a  few  in  the  fecond  Book 
of  M.icrobius,  in  the  Salts  of  Cidero1  Auguftus,  and  the  Comical  Wits  of  thole 
times :  in  moft  whereof  there  is  not  much  to  admire,  and  are  methinks  ex- 
ceeded, not  only  in  the  replies  of  wife  men,  but  the  palTages  of  fociety,  and 
urbanities  of  our  times.  And  thus  we  extol  their  Adages,  or  Proverbs  j  and 
Erafmus  hath  taken  great  pains  to  make  Collections  of  them,  whereof,  not- 
withftanding, the  greater  part  will,  I  believe .  unto  indifferent  Judges  be 
efteemed  no  extraordinaries :  and  may  be  parallel'd,  if  not  exceeded,  by  thofe 
of  more  unlearned  Nations,  and  many  of  our  own. 

Sixthly,  We  urge  Authorities  in  Points  that  need  not,  and  introduce  the 
teftimony  of  ancient  Writers,  to  confirm  things  evidently  believed ,  and 
whereto  noreafonable  hearer  but  would  affent  without  them  5  fuch  as  are, 

Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  fapit.  Virtutc  nil  prxftantius,  nil  pulchrius.  Om- 
nia, vincit  amor.  Praclarum  quiddam  Veritas.  All  which,  although  known  and 
vulgar,  are  frequently  urged  by  many  men  •■>  and  though  trivial  verities  in 
our  mouths,  yet  noted  from  Plato,  Ovid,  and  Cicero,  they  become  reputed  ele- 
gancies. For  many  hundred  to  inftance  in  one  we  meet  with  while  wc  are 
writing.  Amomus  Guevara  that  elegant  Spaniard,  in  his  Book  entituled,  The 
Dial  of  Princes,  beginneth  his  Epiftle  thus.  Apollonius  Tkyanuis,  dilputing  with 
the  Scholars  of  Hiarchas,  faid,  That  among  all  the  affections  of  Nature,  no- 
thing was  more  natural,  than  the  defire  all  have  to  preferve  life.  Which  be- 
ing a  confelled  Truth,  and  a  Verity  acknowledged  by  all,  it  was  a  fuperflu- 
ous  affectation  to  derive  its  Authority  from  Apollonius,  or  feek  a  confirmation 
thereof  as  far  as  India,  and  the  learned  Scholars  of  Hiarchas.  Which  whe- 
ther it  be  not  all  one  as  to  ftrengthen  common  Dignities  and  Principles 
known  by  themfelves,  with  the  Authority  of  Mathematicians-,  or  think  a 
man  fhould  believe,  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  parts,  rather  upon  the  Au- 
thority of  Euclide,  than  if  it  were  propounded  alone  I  leave  unto  the  fecond 
and  wifer  cogitations  of  all  men.  'Tis  fure  a  Practice  that  favours  much  of 
Pedantry  5  a  referve  of  Puerility  we  have  not  fhaken  off  from  School  •,  where 
being  feafoned  with  Minor  fentences,  by  a  neglect  of  higher  Enquiries,  they 
prefcribe  upon  our  riper  ears,  and  are  never  worn  out,but  with  our  memories. 

Laftly,  While  we  fo  devoutly  adhere  unto  Antiquity  in  fome  things,  we 
do  not  confider  we  have  deferted  them  in  feveral  others.  For  they  indeed 
have  not  only  been  imperfect,  in  the  conceit  of  fome  things,  but  either  igno- 
rant or  erroneous  in  many  more  They  underlfood  not  the  motion  of  the 
eighth  Sphere  from  Weft  to  Eaff,  and  fo  conceived  the  longitude  of  the 
Stars  invariable.  They  conceived  the  Torrid  Zone  unhabitable,and  fo  made 
fruftrate  the  goodlieft  part  of  the  Earth.  But  we  now  know  'tis  very  well 
empeopled,  and  the  habitation  thereof  efteemed  fo  happy,  that  tome  have 
made  it  the  proper  feat  of  Paradife;  and  b?en  lb  far  from  judging  it  unhabi- 
table, that  they  have  made  it  the  Hrft  habitation  of  all.  Many  of  the  Anci- 
ents deny ed  the  Antipodes,  and  fome  unto  the  penalty  of  contrary  affirmati- 
ons but  the  experience  of  our  enlarged  Navigations,  can  now  aflert  them 
beyond  all  dubitation.  Having  thus  totally  relinquilh'd  them  in  fome  things, 
it  may  not  be  prefumptuous ,  to  examine  them  in  others-,  but  finely  moft 
unreafonable,  to  adhere  to  them  in  all,as  though  they  were  infallible,  or  could 
uot  err  in  any. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Authority. 
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NO  R  is  only  a  refolved  probation  unto  Antiquity  a  powerful  enemy 
unto  Knowledge,  but  any  confident  adherence  unto  Authority,  or 
refignation  of  our  judgements  upon  the  teftimony  of  Age  or  Author  what- 
foever. 

For,  Firft,  To  fpeak  generally,  an  argument  from  Authority  to  wifer  exa- 
minations; is  but  a  weaker  kind  of  proof-,  it  being  but  a  Topical  Probation, 
and  as  we  term  it,  an  inartificial  Argument,  depending  upon  a  naked  affevera- 
•tion  :  wherein  neither  declaring  the  caufes,  affections  or  adjuncts  of  what  we 
believe,  it  carrieth  not  with  it  the  reafonable  inducements  of  knowledge. 

And  therefore  Contra  negantem  frincipia,  Iffe  dixit ,  or  Oportet  difcentem  credere, 

although  Populates  very  accommodable  unto  junior  indoctrinations ;  yet  are 
their  Authorities  but  temporary,  and  not  to  be  embraced  beyond  the  mino- 
rity of  our  intellectuals.  For  our  advanced  beliefs  are  not  to  be  built  upon 
Dictates,  but  having  received  the  probable  inducements  of  truth,  we  be- 
come emancipated  from  teftimonial  engagements,  and  are  to  erect  upon  the 
furer  bale  of  Reafon. 

Secondly,  Unto  reafonable  Perpenfions  it  hath  no  place  in  fome  Sciences, 
fmall  in  others ,  and  fuffereth  many  reftrictions,  even  where  it  is  moft  ad- 
mitted. It  is  of  no  validity  in  the  Mathematicks ,  efpecially  the  mother 
part  thereof,  Arithmetick  and  Geometry.  For  thefe  Sciences  concluding 
from  Dignities  and  Principles  known  by  themfelves,  receive  not  fatisfaction 
from  probable  Reafons,  much  left  from  bare  and  peremptory  AfTeverations. 
And  therefore  if  all  Athens  mould  decree,  that  in  every  Triangle,  two  fides, 
which  foever  be  taken  ,  are  greater  than  the  fide  remaining,  or  that  in  re- 
ctangle Triangles  the  fquare  which  is  made  of  the  fide  that  fubtendeth  the 
right  Angle,  is  equal  to  the  fquares  which  are  made  of  the  fides  containing  the 
right  Angle:  although  there  be  a  certain  truth  therein,  Geometricians  not- 
withftanding  would  not  receive  fatisfaction  without  demonftration  thereof. 
'Tis  true,  by  the  vulgarity  of  Philofophers,  there  are  many  Points  believed 
without  probation  \  nor  if  a  man  affirm  from  Ptokmj,  that  the  Sun  is  bigger 
than  the  Earth,  fhall  he  probably  meet  with  any  contradiction  :  whereunto: 
notwithftanding  Auxonomers  will  not  affent  without  fome  convincing  argu- 
ment or  demonftrative  proof  thereof.  And  therefore  certainly  of  all  men  a 
Philofopher  mould  be  no  fwearer  for  an  Oath  which  is  the  end  of  contro- 
versies in  Law,  cannot  determine  any  here  -7  nor  are  the  deepeft  Sacraments 
or  defoerate  imprecations  of  any  force  to  perfwade,  where  reafon  only,  and 
neceflary  mediums  muft  induce. 

In' Natural  Philofophy  more  generally  purfued  amongft  us,  it  carrieth  but  And  phyficks.- 
(lender  consideration  •■>  for  that  alfo  proceeding  from  fetled  Principles,  there- 
in is  expected  a  fatisfaction  from  fcientifical  progreffions,  and  fuch  as  beget  a 
fure  rational  belief.  For  if  Authority  might  have  made  out  the  aflertions  of 
Philofophy,  we  might  have  held,  that  Snow  was  black,  that  the  Sea  was  but 
the  fweat  of  the  Earth,  and  many  of  the  like  abfurdities.  Then  was  Atift&k 

injurious  to  fall  upon  Melius,  to  reject  the  aflertions  of  Anaxagoras,  Anaximan- 

der,  and  Empedocles  •,  then  were  we  alfo  ungrateful  untohimfelf  h  from  whom 
our  funier  endeavours  embracing  many  things  on  his  authority,  our  mature 
and  fecondary  enquiries  are  forced  to  quit  thofe  receptions,  and  to  adhere 
unto  the  nearer  accounts  of  Reafon.  And  although  it  be  not  unufual,  even 
in  Philofophical  Tractates  to  make  enumeration  of  Authors,yet  are  there  rea- 
fons ufually  introduced,  and  to  ingenious  Readers  do  carry  the  ftroke  in  the 
perfwafion.  And  furely  if  we  account  it  reafonable  among  our  felves,  and 
not  injurious  unto  rational  Authors,  no  farther  to  abett  their  Opinions,  than 
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as  they  are  flipportedby  folid  Reafons :  certainly  with  more  excufable  refer- 
nation  may  we  fhiink  at  their  bare  teftimonies,  whofe  argument  is  but  pre- 
carious, and  fublifts  upon  the  charity  of  our  aflentments. 

in  Morality,  Rhetorick,  Law  and  Hiftory,  there  is  I  confefs  a  frequent  and 
allowable  ufe  of  teftimony ;  and  yet  herein  I  perceive,  it  is  not  unlimitable, 
but  admkteth  many  refti  icYions.  Thus  in  Law  both  Civil  and  IJivine:  that 
is  only  efteemed  a  legal  teftimony ,  which  receives  comprobatfon  from 
the  mouths  of  at  leaft  two  witneflesj  and  that  not  only  for  prevention  of 
calumny,  but  afturance  againft  miftake  whereas  notwithftanding  the  folid 
reafon  of  one  man ,  is  as  fufficient  as  trie  clamour  of  a  whole  Nation  and 
with  imprejudicate  apprehenlions  begets  as  firm  a  belief  as  the  authority  or 
aggregated  teftimony  of  many  hundreds.  For  Reafon  being  the  very  root  of 
our  Natures,  and  the  Principles  thereof  common  unto  all,  what  is  againft 
the  Laws  of  true  Reafon,  or  the  unerring  underftanding  of  anyone,  if  right- 
ly apprehended  muft  be  difclaimed  by  all  Nations,  and  rejected  even  by 
mankind.  * 

Again,  A  teftimony  is  of  fmall  validity,  if  deduced  from  men  out  of  their 
own  profeffion  fo  if  Lattantins  affirm  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  is  plain,  or 
Jnfiin  deny  there  are  Antipodes  •■,  though  Venerable  Fathers  of  the  Church,and 
ever  to  be  honoured  ,  yet  will  not  their  Authorities  prove  fufficient  to 
ground  a  belief  thereon.  Whereas  notwithftanding  the  folid  reafon  or  con- 
firmed experience  of  any  man,  is  very  approvable  in  what  profeffion  foever. 
So  ie^wr^^WaPhyiician  of  Thole^e,  belides  his  Learned  Dialogues  T>e 
NAtura  humam,  hath  written  a  Natural  Theologie ;  demonftrating  therein  the 
Attributes  of  God,  and  attempting  the  like  in  moft  Points  of  Religion.  So 
Hugo  Grotras  a  Civilian ,  did  write  an  excellent  Tra&  of  the  Verity  of  Chri- 
ftian  Religion.  Wherein  moft  rationally  delivering  themfelves,  their  Works 
will  be  embraced  by  moft  that  underftand  them,  and  their  Reafons  enforce 
Belief,  even  from  prejudicate  Readers.  Neither  indeed  have  the  Authorities 
of  men  been  ever  fo  awful  a  but  that  by  fome  they  have  been  rejected,  even 
in  their  own  profeffions.  Thus  AriftotU  affirming  the  Birth  of  the  Infant,  or 
time  of  its  geftation ,  extendeth  fometimes  unto  the  eleventh  Month,  but 
Hippocrates  averring,  tliat  it  exceedeth  not  the  tenth :  Adrian  the  Emperour  in 
a  folemn  Procefs,  determined  for  Ariftotle  but  JufHnian  many  years  after 
took  in  with  Hippocrates,  and  reverfed  the  Decree  of  the  other.  Thus  have 
Councils,  not  only  condemned  private  men  ,  but  the  Decrees  and  Acts  of 
one  another.  So  Gait*  after  all  his  Veneration  of  Hippocrates,  in  fome  things 
hath  fallen  from  him.  Avicen  in  many  from  Galen  and  others  fucceeding 
from  him.  And  although  the  Angularity  of  Paracelfus  be  intolerable,  who 
fparing  only  Hippocrates, hath  reviled  not  only  the  Authors,  but  almoft  all  the 
Learning  that  went  before  him  ;  yet  is  it  not  muchlefs  injurious  unto  know- 
ledge, obftinately  and  invincibly  to  fide  with  any  one.  Which  humour  un- 
happily pofTeffing  many,  they  have  by  prejudice  withdrawn  themfelves  into 
parties,  and  contemning  the  foveraignty  of  Truth,  feditioufly  abetted  the. 
private  di virions  of  Error. 

Moreover,  a  Teftimony  in  points  Hiftorical,  and  where  it  is  of  unavoidable 
ufe,  is  of  no  illation  in  the  Negative,  nor  is  it  of  confequence,  that  Herodotus 
writing  nothing  of  Rome,  there  was  therefore  no  fuch  City  in  his  time ;  or  be- 
caufe  Diofcorides  hath  made  no  mention  of  Unicorns  horn,  there  is  therefore 
no  fuch  thing  in  Nature.  Indeed,  intending  an  accurate  enumeration  of  Me- 
dical materials,  the  omifTion  hereof  affords  fome  probability,  it  was  not  ufed 
by  the  Ancients,  but  will  not  conclude  the  non-exiftence  thereof.  For  fo 
may  we  annihilate  many  Simples  unknown  to  his  Enquiries,  as  Senna,  Rhubarb, 
Bezjoar,  Ambrtyis,  and  divers  others.  Whereas  indeed  the  Reafon  of  Man 
hath  not  fuchreftraint  \  concluding  not  only  Affirmatively,  but  Negatively  5 
not  only  affirming  there  is  no  Magnitude  beyond  the  laft  Heavens ,  but  alio 
denying  there  is  any  Vacuity  widiin  them.1  Although  it  be  confelled,  the  Af- 
firmative liath  the  prerogative  illation,  and  Barbara  engroileth  the  powerful 
denionftration. 

Laftly, 
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Laftly,  The  ftrange  relations  made  by  Authors,  may  fufficiently  difcourage 
our  adherence  unto  Authority,  and  which  if  we  believe,  we  mult  be  apt  to 
fwallow  any  thing  :  thus  Bafil  will  tell  us,  the  Serpent  went  erect  like  Man, 
and  that  that  Beaft  could  fpeak  before  the  Fall.  ToJt*tns  would  make  us  be- 
lieve, that  Nilus  encreafeth  every  New  Moon.  Leonardo  Fioravam, an  Italian 
Phyfician,  befide  many  other  fecrets,  aflumeth  unto  himfelf  the  difcoveryof 
one  concerning  Pellitory  of  the  Wall  5  that  is ,  that  it  never  groweth  in  the 

fight  of  the  North  Star.    Done  ft  pojfa  vcdere  la  fie/la  Tramontana,  wherein  how 

wide  he  is  from  Truth,  is  eafily  difcoverable  unto  every  one,  who  hath  but 
Aftronomy  enough  to  know  that  Star.  Framifcus  SanBius  in  a  laudable 
Comment  upon  Akiat's  Emblems,  affirmeth,  and  that  from  experience,  a 

Nightingale  hath  no  Tongue.    Avem  Philonielam  lingua  care-re  fro  certo  affirma- 

re  potfum,  nifi  me  occli  fallmt.  Which  if  any  man  for  a  while  (hall  believe 
upon  his  experience,  he  may  at  his  leifure  refute  it  by  his  own.  What  fool 
almoft  would  believe,  at  leaft,  what  wife  man  would  rely  upon  that  Antidote 
delivered  by  Pterins  in  his  Hieroglyphicks  againft  the  Sting  of  a  Scorpion  ? 
that  is,  to  fit  upon  an  Afs  with  ones  face  towards  his  Tail  •,  for  fo  the 
pain  leaveth  the  Man,  and  palTeth  into  the  Beaft.  It  were  methinks  but  an 
uncomfortable  Receipt  for  a  Quartane  xAgue  (and  yet  as  good  perhaps  as 
many  others  ufed )  to  have  recourfe  unto  the  Recipe  of  Sammonicus  3  that  is, 
to  lay  the  fourth  Book  of  Homers  Iliads  under  ones  head,  according  to  the 

Precept  of  that  Phyfician  and  Poet ,  Mosonix,  Hi  ados  quartum  fttppone  tre- 

memi.   There  are  furely  few  that  have  belief  to  fwallow,  or  hope  enough  AnEycMeJi- 
to  experiment  theCollyrium  of  Albertas  $  which  promifeth  a  ftrange  ef-  em;* 
feCt,  and  fuch  as  Thieves  would  count  ineftimable ,  that  is,  to  make  one 
fee  in  the  dark  1  yet  thus  much,  according  unto  his  Receipt ,  will  the  right 
eye  of  an  Hedge-hog  boiled  in  Oyl,  and  preferved  in  a  Brazen  VelTel  ef- 
fect.  As  ftrange  it  is,  and  unto  vicious  inclinations  were  worth  a  Nights 
lodging  with  Lais,  what  is  delivered  in  Kiranides  $  that  the  left  Stone  of  a  TeQ  thoufand 
Weefel,  wrapt  up  in  the  skin  of  a  She-Mule,  is  able  to  fecure  Incontinency  drachms* 
from  Conception. 

Thefe  with  fwarms  of  others,  have  men  delivered  in  their  Writings,  whofe 
Verities  are  only  fupported  by  their  Authorities :  But  being  neither  confo- 
nant  unto  Reafon  ,  nor  correfpondent  unto  Experiment ,  their  affirmations 
are  unto  us  no  Axioms :  We  efteem  thereof  as  things  unfaid,  and  account 
them  but  in  the  lilt  of  nothing.  I  wifti  herein  the  Cbjmifls  had  been 
more  fparing  •■,  who  over-magnifying  their  Preparations,  inveigle  the  Curi- 
ofity  of  many ,  and  delude  the  Security  of  moft.  For  if  Experiments 
would  anfwer  their  Encomiums,  the  Stone  and  Quartane  Agnes  were  not 
opprobrious  unto  Phyficians :  we  might  contemn  that  firft  and  moft  uncom- 
fortable Aphorifm  of  Hipocrates ,  for  furely  that  Art  were  foon  attained,  A,s  >0„ga  viti 
that  hath  fo  general  Remedies ;  and  life  could  not  be  ftiort,  were  there  fuch  breta.  ' 
to  prolong  it. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

A  brief  enumeration  of  Authors* 

NOW  for  as  much  as  we  have  difcourfedof  Audiority,and  there  is  fcarce 
any  Tradition  or  popular  Error ,  but  ftands  alio  delivered  by  fome 
good  Author  *  we  fhall  endeavour  a  fhort  difcovery  of  fuch,  as  for  the  major 
part  have  given  Authority  hereto :  who  though  excellent  and  ufeful  Au- 
thors, yet  either  being  tranfcriptive,  or  following  common  relations,  their 
accounts  are  not  to  be  fwallowed  at  large ,  or  entertained  without  all  cir- 
cumfpe&ion.  In  whom  iffc  dixit,  although  it  be  no  powerful  Argument  in 
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any  ,  is  yet  left  authentick  than  in  many  other,  becaufe  they  deliver  not  their 
own  experiences ,  but  others  affirmations,  and  write  from  odiers,  as  later 
Pens  from  them. 

The  />u*or»  I.  The  firft  in  order,  as  alfo  in  time,  (hall  be  Herodotus  of  Halicarnajfus. 
judgement,  or  An  excellent  and  very  elegant  Hiftorian  •■,  whole  Books  of  Hillory  were  lb 
a  ci  anttcr  wejj  rcceivec]  \n  hjs  0Wn  days,that  at  their  rehearfal  in  the  Olympick  Games, 
JSntAu^  tliey  obtained  the  Names  of  the  nine  Mufes  j  and  continued  in  luch  el  teem 
tiicrs.  unto  defcending  Ages,  that  Cicero  termed  him,  WJlorhrnm  parens.   And  L  i- 

onjfm  his  Countrey-man,  in  'an  Epiltle  to  Pompey,  after  an  exprels  compan- 
ion, affords  him  the  better  of  Thucydides  •,  all  which  notwithftanding,  he  hath 
received  from  fome,  the  ftyle  of  Mendaciorum  pater.  His  authority  was 
■much  infringed  by  Plutarch  ,  who  being  offended  widi  him,  -dsPo/ybius  had 
been  with  Philarchus,  for  fptaking  too  coldly  of  his  Countreymen  ,  hath  lef  t 
a  particular  Traft,  De  m&lignitate  Herodoti.  But  in  this  latter  Century  Can.e 
rarius  and  Stephanus  have  flepped  in,  and  by  their  witty  Apologies,  efTe&ually 
endeavoured  to  fruftrate  the  Arguments  of  Plutarch,  or  any  other.  Now  in 
this  Author ,  as  may  be  obferved  in  our  enfuing  Difcourfe ,  and  is  better 
difcernable  in  the  perula!  of  himfelf,  there  are  many  things  fabuioully  delive- 
red, and  not  to  be  accepted  as  Truths :  whereby  nevertheless  if  any  man  be- 
deceived,  the  Author  is  not  fo  culpable  as  the  Believer.  For  he  indeed  imita- 
ring  the  Father  Poet,  whofe  Life  he  hath  alfo  written,  and  as  Thucydides  o'o- 
ferveth,  as  well  intending  the  delight^  as  benefit  of  his  Reader,  hath  befprin- 
kled  his  Work  with  many  fabulolities  •■,  whereby  if  any  man  be  led  into 
Error,  he  miftaketh  the  intention  of  the  Author,  who  plainly  confefleth  he 
writeth  many  things  by  hear-fay,  and  forgetteth  a  very  confiderable  caution 

of  his  ;  that  is,  Ego  quit  fando  cegnovi,  exponert  narrations  mea  debeo  omnia :  cre- 
dere autem  cjfc  vera  omnia,  non  debeo. 

z.  In  the  fecond  place  is  Ctejias  the  Cnidian,  Phyfician  unto  Anaxerxes 
King  of  Persia  \  his  Books  are  often  recited  by  ancient  Writers ,  and  by  the 
induftry  of  Stephanus  and  Rhodomanus  there  are  extant  fome  fragments  there- 
of in  our  dayes  •,  he  wrote  the  Hiitory  of  Per/ia,  and  many  Narrations  of 
India.  In  the  firft,  as.having  a  fair  opportunity  to  know  the  truth,  and  as 
moderns  atfirmeth,  the  perulal  of  Perfian  Records,  his  Tefhmony  is  acce- 
ptable. In  his  Indian  Relations,  wherein  are  contained  ftrange  and  incredi- 
ble accounts,  he  is  furely  to  be  read  with  fufpenllon.  Thefe  were  they 
which  wreakned  his  authority  with  former  Ages  ;  for  as  we  may  obferve,  he 
.  is  feldom  mentioned,  without  a  derogatory  Parendiefis  in  any  Author.  Ari- 
Jiotle,  befides  the  frequent  undervaluing  of  his  authority,  in  his  Books  of  Ani- 
mals gives  him  the  lye  no  lefs  than  twice,  concerning  the  feed  of  Elephants. 
Strabo  in  his  eleventh  Book  hath  left  a  harder  cenfure  of  him.   Equidem  fa- 

cilius  Hefiodo  &  Homero  aliquis  [idem  adhibuerit,  ite'mque  Tragicis  Poetiiy  quant 
Cteji<e,  HcrodotOy  Hellanico  &  eerum  Jimilibus.  But  Lucian  hath  fpoken  more 
plainly  than  any.  Serif  fit  Ctejias  de  lndorum  regione,  deque  iis  qu<t  apud  i/los  funt, 
ea  quit  nec  ipfe  vidit,  neque  ex  ullius  fermone  audivit.  Yet  were  his  relations  ta- 
ken up  by  fome  fucceeding  Writers,and  many  thereof  revived  by  our  Coun- 
trey-man, Sir  John  Mandevil,  Knight  and  Doclor  in  Phylick  who  after  thirty 
years  peregrenation  dyed  at  Liege ,  and  was  there  honourably  interred.  He 
left  a  Book  of  his  Travels,  which  hath  been  honoured  with  the  tranilation 
of  many  Languages,  and  now  continued  above  three  hundred  years  *  hereiu 
he  often  attefteth  the  fabulous  relations  of  Ctefiat,  and  feems  to  confirm  tlie 
refuted  accounts  of  Antiquity.  All  which  may  ftill  be  received  in  fome  ac- 
ceptions  of  Morality,  and  to  a  pregnant  invention  may  afford  commendable 
Mythologies  but  in  a  natural  and  proper  expofition,  it  containeth  impolli- 
bilities,  and  things  inconliltent  with  Truth. 
There  is  a  Book  De  mirandis  auditionibus,  afcribed  unto  Arifiot/e  5  another 

De  mirabilibm  narraticnibus,  Written  long  after  by  Antigonus  $  another  alfo  of 

the  fame  Title  by  Pltgon  Trallianus,  tranflated  by  XiUnder,  and  with  the  An- 
notations of  A/ehrftus,  all;whereof  make  good  the  promife  of  their  Titles, 
and  may  be  read  with  caution.  Which  if  any  man  lhall  likewile  obferve 
in  the  Lecture  of  PhUojhatus,  concerning  the  Life  of  Apolknius ,  and  even 

in 
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in  fome  paffages  of  the  fober  and  learned  flutarcbus  or  not  only  in  ancient 
Writers,  but  ihall  carry  a  wary  eye  on  Paulus  Veheius,  fovius,  Olaus  Magnus, 
Nicrcmbcrgius,  and  many  others :  I  think  his  circumfpection  is  laudable,  and 
he  may  thereby  decline  occafion  of  Error. 

4.  Dwfcarides  Anazarbeus,  he  wrote  many  Books  in  Phyfick  jbut  fix  there- 
of Le  Materia,  Aledica,  have  found  the  greaceft  efteem  \  he  is  an  Author  of  good 
antiquity  and  ufe,  preferred  by  Galen  before  Cratevas,  Pamphilus,  and  all  that 
attempted  the  like  defcription  before  him  5  yet  all  he  delivereth  therein  is 
not  to  be  conceived  Oraculous.  For  betide  that,  following  the  Wars  under 
Anthony,  the  courfe  of  his  life  would  not  permit  a  punctual  Examen  in  all-, 
there  are  many  things  concerning  the  nature  of  Simples  traditionally  deliver- 
ed, and  to  which  I  believe  he  gave  no  aiTent  himielf.  It  had  been  an  excel- 
lent Receir,  and  in  his  time  when  Saddles  were  fcarce  in  fafhion,  of  very  great 
ufe,  if  that  were  true  which  he  delivers,  that  Vitex  or  Agnus  Caflus  held  only 
in  the  hand,  preferveth  the  Rider  from  galling.  It  were  a  ftrange  effect, 
and  Whores  would  forfake  the  experiment  of  Sav'we,  if  that  were  a  truth  a  like  opmL 
which  he  delivereth  of  Brake  or  female  Fearn,  that  onely  treading  over  on  there  is 
it,  it  caufeth  a  fudden  abortion.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  true,  and  women  nowcfEld«' 
would  idolize  him,  could  that  be  made  out  which  he  recordeth  of  Phyllen, 
Mercury,  and  other  Vegetables,  that  the  juice  of  the  male  Plant  drunk,  or 
the  leaves  but  applied  unto  the  genitals,  determines  their  conceptions  unto 
Males.  In  thefe  relations  although  he  be  more  fparing,  his  predeceflors 
were  very  numerous  5  and  Galen  hereof  moft  fharply  accufeth  Pamphilus. 
Many  of  the  like  nature  we  meet  fometimes  in  Oribafius,  JEtius,  TraUUnus, 
Serapon,  Evax,  and  Ms.rceUns,  whereof  fome  containing  no  colour  of  ve- 
rity, we  may  at  firft.  fight  reject  them  =,  others  which  feem  to  carry  fome 
face  of  truth,  we  may  reduce  unto  experiment.  And  herein  we  mall  rather 
perform  good  offices  unto  Truth ,  than  any  differvice  unto  their  Rela- 
tors, who  have  well  deferved  of  fucceeding  Ages-,  from  whom  having 
received  the  conceptions  of  former  Times,  we  have  the  readier  hint  of 
their  conformity  with  ours,  and  may  accordingly  explore  and  fife  their 
verities. 

5-.  Pllnlus  Seemdus  of  Verona ;  a  man  of  great  Eloquence,  and  induftry 
indefatigable,  as  may  appear  by  his  writings,  efpecially  thofe  now  extant, 
and  which  are  never  like  to  perilh,  but  even  with  learning  it  felf  5  that  is, 
his  Natural  Hiftory.   He  was  the  greateft  Collector  or  Rhapfodift  of  all 
the  Latines,  and  as  Suetonius  obferveth,  he  collected  this  piece  out  of  two 
thoufand  Latine  and  .Greek  Authors.   Now  what  is  very  ftrange,  there  is  p%*sNatu- 
fcarce  a  popular  error  paflant  in  our  days,  which  is  not  either  directly  «i  Hiftory 
expreffed  ,  or  deductively  contained  in  this  Work  •■,  which  being  in  the  ^eftedf  out 
hands  of  moft  men,  hath  proved  a  powerful  occafion  of  their  propagation,  °ai  Awhon* 
Wherein,  notwithstanding,  the  credulity  of  the  Reader  is  more  condem-  Ul 
nable  than  the  curiolity  of  the  Author :  for  commonly  he  nameth  the  Au- 
thors from  whom  he  received  thofe  accounts,  and  writes  but  as  he  reads,  as 
in  his  Preface  to  Vefpafan  he  acknowledgeth. 

6.  Claudius  JEllanus,  who  flourifhed  not  long  after  in  the  Reign  of  Trajan, 
unto  whom  he  dedicated  his  Tacticks-,  an  elegant  and  mifcellaneous  Au- 
thor :  he  hath  left  two  Books  which  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  his 
Hiftory  of  Animals,  and  \\\sVaria  Hiftoria.  Wherein  are  contained  many 
things  fufpicious,  not  a  fewfalfe,  fome  impoftible*,  he  is  much  beholding  un- 
to Ctefias,  and  in  many  uncertainties  writes  more  confidently  than  Pliny. 

7.  Julius  Sdinus ,  who  lived  alfo  about  his  time ;  He  left  a  Work  en- 
titled Poljhiftor,  containing  great  variety  of  matter ,  and  is  with  moft  in  good 
requeft  at  this  day.  Bat  to  fpeak  freely  what  cannot  be  concealed  ,  it  is  but 
1  liny  varied  .  or  a  tranfeription  of  his  Natural  Hiftory :  nor  is  it  without  all 
wonder  it  hath  continued  io  long ,  but  is  now  likely,  and  deferves  indeed  to 
live  for  ever  •/  not  only  for  the  elegancy  of  the  Text ,  but  the  excellency  of 
the  Comment,  lately  performed  by  Salmajius ,  under  the  name  of  Plhian 
Exerci  cations. 

8.  Athen/tMs, 
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S.  Athentm ,  a  delectable  Author,  very  various,  and  juftly  {tiled  by 
C.'fauho>iy  GrAcerumTllmus.  There  is  extant  of  his,  a  famous  Piece,  under  the 
name  of  Deipnofcphifta,  or  Carta  Sapientum,  containing  the  Difcourfe  of  many 
learned  men,  at  a  Feaft  provided  by  Laurentius.  It  is  a  laborious  Collection 
out  of  many  Authors,  and  fome  whereof  are  mentioned  no  where  elfe.  It 
containeth  ftrange.and  lingular  relations,  not  without  fome  fpice  or  fprinkling 
of  all  Learning.  The  Author  was  probably  a  better  Grammarian  than  Phi- 
lofopher,  dealing  but  hardly  with  Arlfiotk  and  Plato,  and  betrayeth  himfelf 
much  in  his  Chapter  De  Curhfitatc  Ariftotelis.  In  brief,  he  is  an  Author  of  ex- 
cellent ufe,  and  may  with  difcretion  be  read  unto  great  advantage:  and  hath 
therefore  well  deferved  the  Comments  of  Ca[.<ubon  and  Dalecampjus.  But  be- 
ing mifcellaneous  in  many  things,  he  is  to  be  received  with  fuipition :  for 
fuch  as  amafs  all  relations,  mufterre  in  fome,  and  may  without  offence  be  un- 
believed  in  many. 

9.  We  will  not  omit  the  works  of  Nlcander,  a  Poet  of  good  antiqui- 
ty :  that  is,  his  Theriaca,  and  Alexipharmaca,  Tranflated  and  Commented 
by  Gonitis for  therein  are  contained  feveral  Traditions,  popular  Conceits 
of  venomous  Eeafts}  which  only  deducted,  the  Work  is  to  be  embraced, 
as  containing  the  ririt  defcription  of  poyfons  and  their  antidotes',  whereof 
Diofcorides,  VlW.j  and  Galen,  have  •  made  efpecial  ufe  in  elder  times  and>*r- 
dytws  GrevirtiiSj  and  others,  in  times  more  near  our  own.  We  might  perhaps 
letpafs  Oppianus,  that  famous  Cilician  Poet.  There  are  extant  of  his  in  Greek, 
four  Books  of  Cynegeticks  or  Venation,  five  of  Halieuticks  or  Pifcation, 
commented  and  publilhed  by  RitterhafiHs  ;  wherein  defcribing  Beaits 
ofvenery  and  Fifties,  he  hath  indeed  but  fparingly  inferted  the  vulgar 
conceptions  thereof.  So  that  abating  the  annual  mutation  of  Sexes  in  the 
Hyana,  the  fingle  Sex  of  the  Rhinoceros,  the  Antipathy  between  two  Drums, 
of  a  Lamb  and  a  Wolfes  skin,  the  informity  of  Cubs ,  the  venation  of 
CcHtaures,  the  copulation  of  the  Murena  and  the  Viper,  with  fome  few 
others,  he  may  be  read  with  great  delight  and  profit.  It  is  not  without  fome 
wonder  his  Elegant  Lines  are  fo  neglected.   Surely  hereby  we  reject  one  of 

That  write  the  bed  Epick  Poets,  and  much  condemn  the  Judgement  of  Antoninus,  whofe 
Hexamcrers,    apprehenlions  fo  honoured  his  Poems,  that  as  fome  report,  for  every  verfe, 

or  longvcrfcs.  heafl;lgned  h;m  aStater  of  Gold. 

10.  More  warily  are  we  to  receive  the  relations  of  Philes,  w  ho  in  GW^ 
Iambicks  delivered  the  proprieties  of  Animals,  for  herein  he  hath  amailed 
the  vulgar  accounts  recorded  by  the  Ancients,  aod  hath  therein  elpecially 
followed  JElian.  And  likewife  Johannes  Tuues,  a  Grammarian,  who  bc- 

lides a  Comment  Upon  Hejiod  and  Homer,  hath  left  US  Chiliads  deV aria  Hi fto- 

rU;  wherein  delivering  the  accounts  of  Ctcfias,  Herodotus,  and  moft/of  the 
Ancients,  he  is  to  be  embraced  with  caution,  and  as  a  tranferiptive  Rela- 
tor. 

11.  We  cannot  without  partiality  omit  all  caution  even  of  holy  Writers, 
and  fuch  whofe  names  are  venerable  unto  all  pofterity:  not  to  meddle  at  all 
with  miraculous  Authors,  or  any  Legendary  Relators,  we  are  not  without 
circumfpection  to  receive  fome  Books  even  of  authentick  and  renowned  Fa- 
thers. So  ai  e  we  to  read  the  leaves  of  Rafil  and  Ambnfr,  in  their  Books  en- 
titled Hexarr.cron,  or  The  Defcription  of  the  Creation;  Wherein  delivering 

particular  accounts  of  all  the  Creatures,  they  have  left  us  relations  futable  to 
thereof  lAilian,  Plinie  and  other  Natural  Writers  i  whole  authorities  herein 
they  follow  ed,  and  from  w  hom  moft  probably  they  defumed  their  Narrati- 
ons. And  the  like  hath  been  committed  by  F.piphanius  in  his  Phyliologie  S  that 
is,a  Book  lie  hath  left  concerning  the  Nature  of  Animals.  With  no  lets  caution 
mult  we  look  on  jfidure  Biiliop  ofSevil ;  who  having  left  in  twenty  Books,  aii 
accurate  work  DeO/i^inibus,  hath  to  the  Etymologie  of  Words,  fuperadded 
their  received  Natures  wherein  moft  generally  he  contents  with  common 
Opinions  and  Authors  which  have  delivered  them. 

12.  Albert  as  Embp  of  R.uisbmie,  for  his  great  Learning  and  latitude  of 
Knowledge,  lis  named  AU&ms.  Belides  Divinity,  he  hath  written  many  Tracts 
in  Philofophy    what  we  are  chiefly  to  receive  with  caution,  are  his  Natural 

Tractates, 
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Tractates,  more  efpecially  thofc  of  Minerals,  Vegetables,  and  Animals, 
which  are  indeed  chiefly  Collections  out  of  Ariftctle,  *£!Iah,  and  Pli»j,  and 
refpecYively  contain  many  of  our  popular  Errors.  A  man  who  hath  much 
advanced  thefe  Opinions  by  the  authority  of  his  Name,  and  delivered  moft 
Conceits,  with  ftrid  Enquiry  into  few.  In  the  fame  CUtfis  may  well  be  pla- 
ced Vxncent'tHs  Belluaccnfis,  or  rather  he  from  whom  he  colledted  his  SpeaUum 
naturale,  that  is,  Guilielnais  deConchis;  and  alfo  HortusSanitatis}  zu.dB.tnho- 
Imetts  G Until,  firnamed  Anglicus,  who  writ  Be  propriet  tubus  Rerum,  Hither 
alfo  may  be  referred  Kiranides,  which  is  a  Collection  out  of  Harpdcration- the 
Greek,  and  fundry  Arabick  Writers  delivering  not  only  the  Natural  buc 
Magical  propriety  of  things-,  a  Work  as  full  of  Vanity  as  Variety  contain- 
ing many  relations,  whofe  Invention  is  as  difficult  as  their  Beliefs,  and  their 
Experiments  fometime  as  hard  as  either. 

1 3.  We  had  almoft  forgot  Jeronymus  Car  dams  that  famous  Phyfician  of  Mi- 
lan, a  great  Enquirer  of  Truth,  but  too  greedy  a  Receiver  of  it.  He  hath 
left  many  excellent  Difcourfes,  Medical,  Natural,  and  AftrologicaH  the 
moft  fufpicious  are  thofe  two  he  wrote  by  admonition  in  a  dream,  that  is 
Be  Sukilitate  &  Varietate  Rerv.m.  Afliiredly  this  learned  man  hath  taken 
many  things  upon  truft,  and  although  he  examined  fome,  hath  let  flip  many 
others.  He  is  of  lingular  ufe  unto  a  prudent  Reader  ;  but  unto  him,  that 
only  defireth  Hoties,  or  to  replenifli  his  head  with  varieties  ■■>  like  many  o- 
thers  before  related,  either  in  the  Original  or  confirmation,  he  may  become 
no  fmall  occafion  of  Error. 

14.  Laftly,  Authors  are  alfo  fufpicious,  not  greedily  to  be  fw  allowed,  who 
pretend  to  write  of  Secrets,to  deliver  Antipathies,  Sympathies,  and  the  occult 
abftrulities  of  things  ,  in  the  lift  whereof  may  be  accounted,/^*.  Pedmontanus, 
Antomus  Miza/das,  Tritium  Magicum,  and  many  others.  Not  omitting  that  fa- 
mous Philofopher  of  Naples,  Baptlfta  Porta \  in  whofe  Works,  although 
there  be  contained  many  excellent  things,  and  verified  upon  his  own  Expe- 
rience j  yet  are  there  many  alfo  receptary,  and  fuchaswill  not  endure  the 
teft.  Who  although  he  hath  delivered  many  ftrange  Relations  in  his  Phy- 
tognomonica,and  his  Villa  •■,  yet  hath  he  more  remarkably  expreffed  himfelf  in 
his  Natural  Magick,  and  the  miraculous  effects  of  Nature.  Which  containing 
various  and  delectable  fubje&s,  withall  promifing  wondrous  and  eafie  effects, 
they  are  entertained  by  Readers  at  all  hands  3  whereof  the  major  part  fit 
down  in  his  authority,  and  thereby  omit  not  only  the  certainty  of  Truth,  but 
the  pleafure  of  its  Experiment. 

Thus  have  we  made  a  brief  enumeration  of  thefe  Learned  Men*  not  wil- 
ling any  to  decline  their  Works  (without  which  it  is  not  eafie  to  attain  any 
meafure  of  general  Knowledge,  )  but  to  apply  themfelves  with  caution 
thereunto.  And  feeing  the  lapfes  of  thefe  worthy  Pens,  to  cafta  wary  eye 
on  thofe  diminutive,  and  pamphlet  Treaties  daily  publifhed  amonglf.  us. 
Pieces  maintaining  rather  Typography  than  Verity,  Authors  prefumably 
writing  by  Common- Places,  wherein  for  many  years  promifcuoufly  amafling 
all  that  makes  for  their  fubjed,  they  break  forth  at  laft  in  trite  and  fruitlefs 
Rhapfodies  5  doing  thereby  not  only  open  injury  unto  Learning,  but  commit- 
ting a  fecret  treachery  upon  truth-  For  their  relations  falling  upon  credulous 
Readers,  they  meet  with  prepared  beliefs-,  whofe  fupinities  had  rather  affent 
unto  all,  than  adventure  the  trial  of  any. 

:  Thus,  I  fay,  muft  thefe  Authors  be  read,  and  thusmuft  we  be  read  our 
felves  h  for  difcourfingof  matters  dubious,  and  many  controvertible  truths  5 
we  cannot  without  arrogancy  entreat  a  credulity,  or  implore  any  farther  aiTent; 
than  the  probability  of  our  Reafons,  and  verity  of  experiments  induce. 
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Of  the  fame. 


ExprefTions  cf 
holyScripturc 
fitted  raaoy 
times  rather 
to  popular 
and  common 
apprehenfi- 
on,thartto  the 
exaft  Nature 
of  things. 


In  Iiis  Cyclo- 
metria. 


THere  are  befide  thefe  Authors  and  fuch  as  have  politively  promoted 
Errors ,  divers  other  which  are  in  fome  way  acceflbry  ;  whole  Veri- 
ties, although  they  do  not  directly  aflert,  yet  do  they  obliquely  concurr  un- 
to their  beliefs.  In  which  account  are  many  holy  Writers,  Preachers,  Mora- 
lifts,  Rhetoricians,  Orators  and  Poets  5  for  they  depending  upon  Invention, 
deduce  their  mediums  from  all  things  wliatfoever  •■,  and  playing  much  upon 
the  fimile,  or  illuftrative  argumentation,  to  induce  their  Enthymemes  unto 
the  people,  they  take  up  popular  conceits,  and  from  Traditions  unjuftifiable 
or  really  falfe,  illuttrate  matters  of  undenyable  truth.  Wherein  although 
their  intention  be  fincere,  and  that  courfe  not  much  condemnable--  yerdbrl 
it  notorioufly  ftrengthen  common  Errors  ,  and  authorife  Opinion  rious 
unto  truth. 

Thus  have  fome  Divines  drawn  into  argument  the  Fable  of  the  Phoenix, 
made  ule  of  that  of  the  Salamander,  Pelican,  Bafilisk^,  and  divers  relations  of 
Pliny;  deducing  from  thence  moft  worthy  Morals,  and  even  upon  our  Savi- 
our. Now  although  this  be  not  prejudicial  unto  wifer  Judgements,  who  are 
but  weakly  moved  with  fuch  arguments,  yet  is  it  oft-times  occafion  of  Er- 
ror unto  vulgar  heads,  who  expect  in  the  Fable  as  equal  a  truth  as  in  the  Mo- 
ral, and  conceive  that  infallible  Philoiophy,  which  is  in  any  fenfe  delivered 
by  Divinity.  But  wifer  difcerners  do  well  underftand,  that  every  Art  hath 
its  owrn  circle  5  that  the  effects  of  things  are  beft  examined,  by  Sciences 
wherein  are  delivered  their  caufes  3  that  ftrict  and  definitive  expreflions  are 
alway  required  in  Philofophy,  but  a  loofe  and  popular  delivery  will  ferve 
oftentimes  in  Divinity.  As  may  be  obferved  even  in  holy  Scripture,  which 
often  omitteth  the  exact  account  of  things;  defcribing  them  rather  to  our 
apprehenfions,  than  leaving  doubts  in  vulgar  minds,  upon  their  unknown 
and  Philofophical  defcriptions.  Thus  it  termeth  the  Sun  and  the  Moon, 
the  two  great  Lights  of  Heaven.  Now  if  any  lhall  from  hence  conclude, 
the  Moon  is  fecond  in  magnitude  unto  the  Sun,  he  muft  excufe  my  belief ; 
and  it  cannot  be  ftrange,  if  herein  I  rather  adhere  unto  the  demonstration  of 
Ptolomj,  than  the  popular  defcription  oiMofes.  Thus  it  is  faid,  1  Chen.  4. 2. 
That  Solomon  made  a  Molten  Sea  of  ten  Cubits  from  brim  to  brim  round  in 
compafs.,  and  five  Cubits  the  height  thereof,  and  a  Line  of  thirty  Cubits  did 
compafs  it  round  about.  Now  in  this  defcription,  the  circumference  is  made 
juft  treble  unto  the  Diameter:  that  is,  as  10.  to  30.  or  7. ton.  But  Anbi- 
medes  demonftrates,  that  the  proportion  of  the  Diameter  unto  the  Circumfe- 
rence, is  as  7.  unto  almoft  22.  which  will  occafion  a  fenfible  difference,  that 
is  almoft  a  Cubit.  Now  if  herein  I  adhere  unto  Archimedes,  who  fpeaketh 
exactly,  rather  than  the  Sacred  Text,  which  fpeaketh  largely  \  I  hope  I  lhall 
not  offend  Divinity :  I  am  fure  I  lhall  have  Reafon  and  Experience  of  every 
Circle  to  (upport  me. 

Thus  Moral  Writers,  Rhetoricians  and  Orators  make  ufe  of  feveral  rela- 
tions, which  will  not  coniiit  with  Verity,  slriftct/e  in  his  Ethicks  takes  up 
the  conceit  of  the  Bever,  and  the  divullion  of  his  Tefticles.  The  Tradition 
of  the  Bear,  the\  iper,  and  divers  others  are  frequent  amongft  Orator?.  All 
which,  although  unto  the  illiterate  and  undifcerning  hearers  ,  mayfeem  a 
confirmation  of  their  realities  yet  this  is  no  reafonable  efhtbliihmenc  unto 
others,  who  will  not  depend  hereon,  otherwife  than  on  common  Apologues  : 
which  being  of  impoflible  fallities, do  notwithstanding  include  wholfom  Mo- 
ralities, and  fuch  as  expiate  the  tielpafs  of  their  abfurdities. 
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The  Hieroglyphical  Doctrine  of  the  *£jjptians  ( which  in  their  four  hun- 
dred years  cohabitation  fome  conjecture  they  learned  from  the  Hebrews )  hath 
much  advanced  many  popular  conceits.  For  ufmg  an  Alphabet  of  things, 
and  not  of  words,  through  the  image  and  pictures  thereof ,  they  endeavou- 
red to  fpeak  their  hidden  conceits  in  the  Letters  and  Language  of  Nature. 
In  purfaic  whereof,  although  in  many  things,  they  exceeded  not  their  true 
and  real  apprehenfions  -?  yet  in  fome  other,  they  either  framing  theftory,  or 
taking  up  the  Tradition,  conducible  unto  their  intentions ,  obliquely  confir- 
med many  falfities-,  which  as  authentick  and  conceded  Truths,  did  after  pafs 
unto  the  Greeks,  from  them  unto  other  Nations,  and  are  ftill  retained  by  Sym- 
bolical Writers ,  Emblematifts,  Heralds ,  and  others.  Whereof  fome  are 
ftrictly  maintained  for  Truths,  as  naturally  making  good  their  artificial  re- 
prefentations  •,  others  fymbolically  intended,  are  literally  received,  and  Swal- 
lowed in  the  firft  fenfe,  without  all  guft  of  the  fecond.  Whereby  we  per- 
vert the  profound  and  myfterious  knowledge  of  containing  the  Arca- 
na's of  Greek  Antiquities,  the  Key  of  many  obfcurities  and  ancient  learning 
extant.  Famous  herein  in  former  Ages  were  Herai{cus,cheremon  and  £>/Vr,efpe- 
cially  Orus  Apollo  Niltacus :  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Theodofas,  and  in  Egyp- 
tian language  left  two  Books  of  Hieroglyphicks ,  tranflated  into  Greek 
by  PhilitfHs,  and  a  large  collection  of  all  made  after  by  Pterins.  But  no  man 
is  likely  to  profound  the  Ocean  of  that  Doctrine,  beyond  that  eminent 
example  of  induftrious  Learning,  Ktrcberitf. 

Painters  who  are  the  vifible  reprefenters  of  things,  and  fuchasby  the  learn- 
ed fenfe  of  the  eye  endeavour  to  inform  the  underftanding,  are  not  inculpa- 
ble herein,  who  either  defcribing^  Naturals  as  they  are,  or  actions  as  they 
have  been,  have  oftentimes  erred  in  their  delineations.  Which  being  the 
Books  that  all  can  read,  are  fruitful  advancers  of  thefe  conceptions,  especially 
in  common  and  popular  apprehenfions :  who  being  unable  for  farther  enquiry, 
muft  reft  in  the  draught  and  letter  of  their  defcriptions. 

Laftly,  Poets  and  Poetical  Writers  have  in  this  point  exceeded  others, 
trimly  advancing  the  Egyptian  notions  of  tiarftex,  Phamx,  Gryphhs,  and 
many  more.   Now  however  to  make  ufe  of  Fictions,  Apologues,  and  Fa- 
bles, be  not  unwarrantable,  and  the  intent  of  thefe  inventions  might  point 
at  laudable  ends   yet  do  they  afford  our  junior  capacities  a  frequent  occafion 
of  error,  fetling  impreflions  in  our  tender  memories,  which  our  advanced 
judgments  do  generally  neglect  to  expunge.  This  way  the  vain  and  idle  fictions 
of  the  Gentiles  did  firft  inlinuate  into  the  heads  of  Chriftians}  and  thus  are 
they  continued  even  unto  our  days.  Our  firft  and  literary  apprehenfions 
being  commonly  inftructed  in  Authours  which  handle  nothing  elfej  where- 
with our  memories  being  ftuffed,  our  inventions  become  pedantick,  and  can- 
not avoid  their  allufions-,  driving  at  thefe  as  at  the  higheft  elegancies,  which 
are  but  the  frigidities  of  wit,  and  become  not  the  genius  of  manly  ingenuities. 
It  were  therefore  no  lofs  like  that  of  Galen's  Library,  if  thefe  had  found  the 
fame  fate ;  and  would  in  fome  way  requite  the  neglect  of  folid  Authors,  if 
they  were  lefs  purfued.  For  were  a  pregnant  wit  educated  in  ignorance  here- 
of, receiving  only imprefTions from  realities;  upon  fuch  folid  foundations, 
it  muft  furely  raife  more  fubftantial  fuperftructions,  and  fall  upon  very  many 
excellent  ftrains,  which  have  been  juftled  off  by  their  intrufions. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  thelaft  and  common  Promoter  of  falfc  Opinions,  the  endeavours 
of  Satan, 


BU  T  befide  the  Infirmities  of  Humane  Nature,  the  feed  of  Error  within 
our  felves,  and  the  feveral  wayes  of  delulion  from  each  other,  there  is 
an  invifible  Agent,  and  fecret  promoter  without  us,  whofe  activity  is  un- 
difcerned,  and  plays  in  the  dark  upon  us  5  and  that  is  the  firft  contriver  of 
Error,  and  profefled  oppofer  of  Truth,  the  Devil.  For  though  permitted 
unto  his  proper  principles,  Adam  perhaps  wouH  have  finned  without  the 
fuggeftion  of  Satan :  and  from  the  tranfgretfive  infirmities  of  himfelf  might 
have  erred  alone,  as  well  as  the  Angels  before  him :  And  although  there 
were  no  Devil  at  all,  yet  there  is  now  in  our  Natures  a  confelfed  fufriciency 
unto  corruption,  and  the  frailty  of  our  own  Oeconomy,  were  able  to  betray 
us  out  of  Truth  yet  wants  there  not  another  Agent ,  who  taking  advantage 
hereof,  proceedeth  to  obfcure  the  diviner  part,  and  efface  all  tract  of  its 
The  Devils  traduction.  To  attempt  a  particular  of  all  his  wiles,  is  too  bold  an  Arithme- 
proXati'ne  tic^  **01  ,mn :  v,'iat  mo^  conn"derably  concerneth  his  popular  and  pradtifed 
Error  in  rhe  waves  of  delufion,  he  firft  deceiveth  mankind  in  five  main  points  concer- 
world.        ning  God  and  himfelf. 

And  firft  his  endeavours  have  ever  been,  and  they  ceafe  not  yet  to  inftil 
a  belief  in  the  mind  of  Man,  there  is  no  God  at  all.  And  this  he  principal- 
ly endeavours  to  eftablilh  in  a  dired  and  literal  apprehenfion  s  that  is,  that 
there  is  no  fuch  reality  exiftent,  that  the  neceffity  of  his  Entity  dependeth 
upon  ours ,  and  is  but  a  Political  Chimera  ■■,  that  the  natural  truth  of  God 
is  an  artificial  erection  of  Man,  and  the  Creator  himfelf  but  a  fubtile  inven- 
tion of  the  Creature.  Where  he  fucceeds  not  thus  high,  he  labours  to  in- 
troduce a  fecondary  and  deductive  Atheifm  ^  that  although  men  concede  there 
is  a  God,  yet  fliould  they  deny  his  Providence.  And  therefore  aflertions 
have  flown  about,  that  he  intendeth  only  the  care  of  the  fpecies  or  common 
natures,  but  letteth  loofe  the  guard  of  individuals,  and  fingle  exiftencies 
therein  :  that  he  looks  not  below  the  Moon,  but  hath  deiigned  the  regiment 
of  fublunary  affairs  unto  inferiour  deputations.  To  promote  Which  ap- 
prehensions ,  or  empuzzle  their  due  conceptions,  he  cafteth  in  the  notions 
of  Fate,  Deftiny,  Fortilne,  Chance,  and  Neceffity  •■,  terms  commonly  mis- 
conceived by  vulgar  heads,  and  their  propriety  fometime  perverted  by  the 
wifeft.  Whereby  extinguifhing  in  minds  the  compentation  of  Vertue  and 
Vice,  the  hope  and  fear  of  Heaven  and  Helh  they  comply  in  their  actions 
unto  the  drift  of  his  delufions,  and  live  like  Creatures  without  the  capacity 
of  either. 

Now  hereby  he  not  only  undermineth  the  Bafe  of  Religion,  and  deftroy- 
eth  the  principle  preambulous  unto  all  belief  ^  but  puts  upon  us  the  remo- 
teft  Error  from  Truth.  For  Atheifm  is  the  greateft  faliity ,  and  to  affirm 
there  is  no  God,  the  higheft  lye  in  Nature.  And  therefore  ftrictly  taken, 
fome  men  will  fay  his  labour  is  in  vain :  For  many  there  are,  who  cannot 
conceive  there  was  ever  any  abfolute  Atbclft  ^  or  fuch  as  could  determine 
there  was  no  God,  without  all  check  from  himfelf,  or  contradiction  from 
his  other  opinions.  And  therefore  thole  few  fo  called  by  elder  times , 
might  be  the  belt  of  Pagans  ^  fuffering  that  name  radier  in  relation  to  the 
gods  of  the  Gentiles ,  than  the  true  Creator  of  all.  A  conceit  that  can- 
not befal  his  greateft  enemy ,  or  him  that  would  induce  the  fame  in 
us  h  who  hath  a  fenfible  apprehenfion  hereof,  for  he  believeth  with  trem- 
bling. To  fpeak  yet  more  ftrictly  and  conformably  unto  fome  Opinions, 
no  creature  can  wilt  thus  much  3  nor  can  the  Will  which  bath  a  power  to  run 
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into  yelleities,  and  wilhes  of  impoffibilities,  have  any  utlmm  of  this.  For 
to  de(ire  there  were  no  God,  were  plainly  to  unwith  their  own  being  which 
mud  needs  be  annihilated  in  the  fubftraciion  of  that  eflence  which  fubftan- 
tially  fupporteth  them,  and  reftrains  them  from  regreffion  into  nothing. 
And  if,  as  fome  contend,  no  creature  can  defire  his  own  annihilation,  that 
Nothing  is  not  appetible,  and  not  to  beat  all,  is  worfe  than  to  be  in  the 
miferableft  condition  of  fomething-,  the  Devil  himfelf  could  not  embrace 
that  motion,  nor  would  the  enemy  of  God  be  freed  by  fuch  a  Redempti- 
on. 

But  coldly  thriving  in  this  defign,  as  being  repulfed,  by  the  principles 
of  humanity,  and  the  dictates  of  that  production,  which  cannot  deny  its 
original,  he  fetcheth  a  wider  circle  ;  and  when  he  cannot  make  men  con- 
ceive there  is  no  God  at  all,  he  endeavours  to  make  them  believe  there 
is  not  one,  but  many :  wherein  he  hath  been  fo  fuccefsful  with  common 
heads,  that  he  hath  led  their  belief  thorow  all  the  Works  of  Nature. 

Now  in  this  latter  attempt ,  the  fubtilty  of  his  circumvention  ,  hath 
indirectly  obtained  the  former.  For  although  to  opinion  there  be 
many  gods,  may  feem  an  excefs  in  Religion,  and  fuch  as  cannot  at  all  con- 
fift  with  Atheifm,  yet  doth  it  deductively  and  upon  inference  include 
the  fame  ,  for  Unity  is  the  infeparable  and  effential  attribute  of  Deity  t, 
and  if  there  be  more  than  one  God,  it  is  no  Atheifm  to  fay  there  is  no 
God  at  all.  And  herein  though  Socrates  only  fufFered ,  yet  were  Plato 
and  Ariflotle  guilty  of  the  fame  Truth  5  who  demonftratively  under- 
Handing  the  fimplicity  of  perfection,  and  the  indivifible  condition  of 
the  firft  Caufator ,  it  was  net  in  the  power  of  Earth  ,  or  f  Areopagy  of  f  Areopagei 
Hell  to  work  them  from  it.  For  holding  an  *  Apodictical  knowledge,  ihcftv*re 
and  allured  fcience  of  its  verity,  to  perfwade  their  apprehenfions  unto  a 
plurality  of  gods  in  the  world,  were  to  make  EucUde  believe  there  were  •  Denwnftra- 
more  than  one  Center  in  a  Circle,  or  one  right  Angle  in  a  Triangle  i  which 
were  indeed  a  fruitlefs  attempt,and  inferrethabfurdities  beyond  the  evafion  of 
Hell.  For  though  Mechanick  and  vulgar  heads  afcend  not  unto  fuchcompre- 
henfions,  who  live  not  commonly  unto  half  the  advantage  of  their  principles  3 
yet  did  they  not  efcape  the  eye  of  wifer  Minerva  and  fuch  as  made  good  the 
genealogie  oi  filters  brains:  who  although  they  had  divers  ftiles  for  God,  yet 
under  many  appellations  acknowledged  one  divinity :  rather  conceiving  thereby, 
the  evidence  oradbof  his  power  in  feveral  ways  and  places,  than  a  multiplica- 
tion of  Effence,  or  real  diffraction  of  unity  in  any  one. 

Again,  to  render  our  errors  more  monftrous  (  and  what  unto  miracle 
fets  forth  the  patience  of  God,  )  he  hath  endeavoured  to  make  the  world  be- 
lieve, that  he  was  God  himfelf  5  and  failing  of  his  firft  attempt  to  be  but  like 
the  higheft  in  Heaven,  he  hath  obtained  with  men  to  be  the  fame  on  Earth. 
And  hath  accordingly  affirmed  the  annexes  of  Divinity,  and  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Creator,  drawing  into  practice  the  operation  of  miracles ,  and  the 
prefcience  of  things  to  come.  Thus  hath  he  in  a  fpecious  way  wrought  cures 
upon  thefick:  played  over  the  wondrous  acts  of  Prophets,  and  counter- 
feited many  miracles  of  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles.  Thus  hath  he  openly  con- 
tended with  God,  and  to  this  effect  his  infolency  was  not  aihamed  to  play  a 
folemn  prize  with  Mofes  5  wherein  although  his  performance  were  very  fpeci- 
ous, and  beyond  the  common  apprehenfion  of  any  power  below  a  Deity  5 
yet  was  it  not  fuch  as  could  make  good  his  Omnipotency.  For  he  was  wholly 
confounded  in  the  converfion  of  duft  into  lice.  An  act  Philofophy  can  fcarce 
deny  to  be  above  the  power  of  Nature,  nor  upon  a  requifite  predifpofition 
beyond  the  efficacy  of  the  Sun.  Wherein  notwithftanding  the  head  of  the  old 
Serpent  was  confefledly  too  weak  for  Mofes  s  hand,  andthe  arm  of  his  Magi- 
cians too  fhort  for  the.  linger  of  God. 

Thus  hath  he  alfo  made  men  believe  that  he  can  raife  the  dead,  that  he  hath 
the  key  of  life  and  death,  and  a  prerogative  above  that  principle  which  makes 
no  regreffion  from  privations.  The  Stoicks  thatopinioned  the  fouls  of  wife 
men  dwelt  about  the  Moon,  and  thofe  of  fools  wandred  about  the  Earth, 
advantaged  the  conceit  of  this  effect  3  wherein  the  Epicureans,  who  held 
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that  death  was  nothing,  nor  nothing  after  death,  mu ft  contradict  their  prin- 
ciples to  be  deceived.  Nor  could  the  Pythagorean  or  fuch  as  maintained 
the  tranfmigration  of  fouls  give  eafie  admittance  hereto  :  for  holding  that 


The  Authors  feparated  fouls  fucceflively  (applied  other  bodies,  they  could  hardly  allow 
r^inion,       the  arifing  of  fouls  from  other  worlds,  which  at  the  fame  time,  they  con- 


men  departed.  manderh  the  fetters  of  the  dead,  and  dwelling  in  the  bottomlefs  lake,  the 
blefled  from  Abrahams  bofome,  that  can  believe  die  real  refurrecticn  of  Sa- 


He  hath  moreover  endeavoured  the  opinion  of  Deity,  by  the  delufion 
of  Dreams,  and  thedifcovery  of  things  to  come  in  deep,  above  theprelci- 
ence  of  our  waked  fenfes.  In  this  expectation  he  perfwaded  the  credulity 
of  elder  times  to  take  up  their  lodging  before  his  temple,  in  skins  of  their 
own  facrifices :  till  his  refervednefs  had  contrived  anfwers,  whofeaccom- 


HowtheDevii  piilhments  were  in  his  power,  or  not  beyond  his  prefagement.   Which  way 

works  his  pre-  although  it  hath  pleafed  Almighty  God,  fometiines  to  revftfl  himlelf,  yec 

tended  rcve-  was  the  proceeding  very  different.   For  the  revelations  of  Heaven  are  con- 

dia°inS  s r  pre*  veyed  by  new  imprelfions,  and  the  immediate  illumination  of  the  fouh 


whereas  the  deceiving  fpirit,  by  concitation  of  humours,  produceth  his  con- 
ceited phantafm,  or  by  compounding  the  fpecies  already  refiding,  doth  nuke 
up  words  which  mentally  fpeak  his  intentions. 

But  above  all  hem  oft  advanced  his  Deity  in  the  folemn  practice  of  Ora- 
cles, wherein  in  feveral  parts  of  the  World,  he  publickly  profefled  his  Divi- 
nity, but  how  fhort  they  flew  of  that  fpirit,  whofe  omnifcience  they  would 
refemble,  their  weaknefs  fufficiently  declared.   What  jugling  there  was 


vtmofihwu     therein,  the  Orator  plainly  confeffed,  who  being  good  at  the  fame  game  him- 


felf,  could  fay.  that  Vyth'u  Philippifed.  Who  can  but  laugh  at  the  carriage 
of  Amman  unto  Alexander,  who  addreffing  unto  him  as  a  God,  was  made  to 
believe  he  was  a  God  himfelf  ?  How  openly  did  he  betray  his  Indivinity 
unto  Crcefus ,  who  being  ruined  by  his  Amphibology,  and  expcftulating 
with  him  for  fo  ungrateful  a  deceit,  received  no  higher  anfiver  than  the  ex- 
cufeofhis  impotency  upon  the  contradiction  of  fate,  and  the  fetledlawof 
powers  beyond  his  power  to  control  I  What  more  than  fublunary  directi- 
ons, or  fuch  as  might  proceed  from  the  Oracle  of  humane  Reafon,  was  in 
his  advice  unto  the  Spartans  in  the  time  of  a  great  Plague  •■,  when  for  the  cef- 
fation  thereof,  hewiiht  them  to  have  recourfe  unto  a  Fawn,  that  is,  in  open 


VebTus-.in  terms,  unto  one  iVf^w,  a  good  Phylicianof  thofedays.?  From  no  diviner 
Grcck^'awn.  a  fpirit  came  his  reply  unto  Caracalla,  who  requiring  a  remedy  for  his  Gout, 


received  no  other  counfel  than  to  refrain  cold  drink  which  was  but  a  dieceti- 
cal  caution,  and  fuch  as  without  a  journey  unto  t/£y?*A<p/"//.r,culina!  y  preicripti- 
on  and  kitchin  Aphorifms  might  have  afforded  at  home.  Nor  furely  if 
any  truth  there  were  therein,  of  more  than  natural  activity  was  his  counfel 
unto  Demecritus  j  when  for  the  Falling-licknefs  he  commended  the  Maggot 
in  a  Goats  head.  For  many  things  fecret  are  trues  fympathies  and  antipa- 
thies are  fafely  authentick  unto  us,  who  ignorant  of  their  caufes  may  yec 
acknowledge  their  effects.  Befide,  being  a  natural  Magician  he  may  per- 
form many  acts  in  ways  above  our  knowledge,  though  not  tranfcending 
our  natural  power,  when  our  knowledge  fliall  direct  it.  Part  hereof  hath 
been  difcovered  by  himfelf,  and  fome  by  humane  indagation  :  which  though 
magnified  as  frefh  inventions  unto  us,  are  ftale  unto  his  cognition.  I  hard- 
ly believe  he  hath  from  elder  times  unknown  the  verticity  of  the  Loadftone ; 
fin  ely  his  perfpicacity  difcerned  it  torefpect  the  North,  when  ours  beheld 
it  indeterminately.  Many  fecrets  there  are  in  Nature  of  difficult  difcovery 
unto  man,  of  eafie  knowledge  unto  Satan;  Whereof  fome  his  vainglory 
cannot  conceal,  others  his  envy  will  notdifcover. 

Again,  Such  is  the  my  fterie  of  his  delulion,  that  although  he  labour  to  make 
us  believe  that  he  is  God,  and  fupremeft  nature  w  hatfoever,  yet  would 
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lie  alfo  perfwade  our  beliefs,  that  he  is  lefs  than  Angels  or  men-,and  his  conditi- 
on not  only  fubjected  unto  rational  powers,but  the  action  of  things  which  have 
no  efficacy  on  our  felves.  Thus  hath  he  inveigled  no  fmall  part  of  the  world 
into  a  credulity  of  artificial  Magick :  That  there  is  an  Art,  which  without 
compact  commandeth  the  powers  of  HelH  whence  fome  have  delivered  the 
polity  of  Spirits,  and  left  an  account  even  to  their  Provincial  Dominions  i 
that  they  ftand  in  awe  of  Charms,  Spells,  and  Conjurations  that  he  is  afraid 
of  letters  and  characters,  of  notes  and  dailies,  which  fet  together  do  fignifie 
nothing,  not  only  in  the  Dictionary  of  man,  but  the  fubtiler  Vocabulary  of 
Satan.  That  there  is  any  power  in  Bitumen,  Pitch,  or  Brimftone,  to  purifie  the 
air  from  his  uncleannefs  •,  that  any  vertue  there  is  in  Hypericon  to  make  good 
the  name  of*  Fuga  Dtmonis,  anyfuch  Magick  as  is  afcribed  unto  the  Root 
Baaras  by  Jofephus,  or  Qnofpafius  by  JEUanus^  it  is  not  eafie  to  believe^  nor  is  it 
naturally  made  out  what  is  delivered  of  Tobias, xhat  by  the  fume  of  a  Fillies  li- 
ver, he  put  to  flight  Af modem. Vp&k.  they  are  afraid  of  the*pentangle  of  Solomon, 
though  fo  fet  forth  with  the  body  of  man,  as  to  touch  and  point  out  the  five 
places  wherein  our  Saviour  was  wounded,  I  know  not  how  to  aflent.  If 
perhaps,  he  hath  fled  from  holy  Water,  if  he  cares  not  to  hear  the  found  of 
*  Tctragrammaton,  if  his  eye  delight  not  in  thefign  of  theCrofs-,and  that  fome- 
times  he  will  feem  to  be  charmed  with  words  of  holy  Scripture,  and  to  flie 
from  the  letter  and  dead  verbality,who  muft  only  flart  at  the  life  and  animated 
interiors  thereof :  It  may  be  feared  they  are  but  Parthian  flights,  Ambufiado 
retreats,  and  elufory  tergiverfations:  whereby  to  confirm  our  credulities,  he 
will  comply  with  the  opinion  of  fuch  powers,  which  in  themfelves  have  no 
activities.  Whereof  having  once  begot  in  our  minds  an  affured  dependance, 
lie  makes  us  relie  on  powers  which  he  but  precarioufly  obeys 5  and  todefert 
.thofe  true  and  only  charms,  which  Hell  cannot  withftand. 

Laftly,  To  lead  us  farther  into  darknefs,  and  quite  to  lofeus  in  this  maze 
of  Error,  he  would  make  men  believe  there  is  no  fuch  creature  as  himfelf: 
and  that  he  is  not  only  fubject  unto  inferiour  creatures,  but  in  the  rank  of 
nothing.  Infinuating  into  mens  minds  there  is  no  Devil  at  all,  and  contriveth 
accordingly,  many  ways  to  conceal  or  indubitate  his  exiftency.  Wherein  be- 
fide  that  he  annihilates  the  blefied  Angels  and  Spirits  in  the  rank  of  his  Crea- 
tion j  he  begets  a  fecurity  of  himfelf,  and  a  carelefs  eye  unto  the  laft  remu- 
nerations. And  therefore  hereto  he  inveigleth,  not  only  Saddles  and  ilich 
as  retain  unto  the  Church  of  God :  but  is_  alfo  content  that  Epicurus,  Democri- . 
tus,  or  any  Heathen  fliould  hold  the  fame.  And  to  this  effect  he  maketh 
men  believe  that  apparitions,  and  fuch  as  confirm  his  exigence,  are  either 
deceptions  of  fight,  or  melancholy  depravements  of  phancy.  Thus  when  he 
had  not  only  appeared  but  fpake  unto  Brutus  $  Cajpus  the  Epicurean  was 
ready  at  hand  to  perfwade  himjt  was  but  a  miftake  in  his  weary  Imagination, 
and  that  indeed  there  were  no  fuch  realities  in  nature.  Thus  he  endeavours 
to  propagate  die  unbelief  of  Witches, whofe  conceffion  infers  his  coexiftency; 
by  this  means  alfo  he  advanceth  the  opinion  of  total  death,  and  fiaggereth 
the  immortality  of  the  foul  •■>  for,  fuch  as  deny  there  are  fpirits  fubliftent 
without  bodies,  will  with  more  difficulty  affirm  the  feparated  exigence  of 
their  own. 

Now  to  induce  and  bring  about  thefe  falfities,  he  hath  laboured  to  de- 
ftroy  the  evidence  of  Truth,  that  is,  the  revealed  verity  and  written  Word 
of  God.  To  which  intent  he  hath  obtained  with  fome  to  repudiate  the  Books 
of  Mofes,  others  thofe  of  the  Prophets,  and  fome  both:  to  deny  the  Gofpel 
and  authentick  Hiftories  of  Chrift  to  reject  that  of  John,  and  to  receive  that 
of  Judas  j  to  difallow  all,  and  erect  another  of  Thomas.  And  when  neither 
their  corruption  by  Vakminus  and  Arrius,  their  mutilation  by  Marcion,  Mams 
and  Ebion,  could  fatisfie  his  defign,  he  attempted  the  mine  and  total  deftru- 
<ftion  thereof  5  as  he  feduloufly  endeavoured,  by  the  power  and  fubtilty  of 

Julian,  Afaximinus  and  Diocleftan. 

But  the  longevity  of  that  piece,  which  hath  fo  long  efcaped  the  common 
fete,  and  the  providence  of  that  Spirit  which  ever  wakah  over  it,  may  at 
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laft  difcourage  fuch  attempts  ■■>  and  if  not  make  doubtful  its  Mortality,  at 
leaft  indubitably  declare  this  is  a  ftone,  too  big  for  Satan's  mouth,  and  a 
bit  indeed  Oblivion  cannot  fwaliow. 

And  thus  how  ftrangely  he  poffefleth  us  with  Errors  may  clearly  be  ob- 
ferved,  deluding  us  into  contradictory  and  inconliftent  falfities ;  whileft  he 
would  make  us  believe,  That  there  is  no  God.  That  there  are  many.  That 
he  himfelf  is  God.  That  he  is  lefs  than  Angels  or  Men.  That  he  is  no- 
thing at  all. 

Nor  hath  he  only  by  thefe  wiles  depraved  the  conception  of  the  Creator, 
but  with  fuch  Riddles  hath  alfo  entangled  the  Nature  of  our  Redeemer. 
Some  denying  his  Humanity ,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  Angels,  as 
Ebion  s  that  the  Father  and  Son  were  but  one  perfon,  as  SdcMus.  That 

his  body  was  phantaftical,  as  Manes,  Bafdides ,  Prifcillian,  fovinianus  \  tliat 

he  only  paffed  through  Mary,  as  Eutyches  and  Vdeminus.  Some  denying  his 
Divinity  •■,  that  he  was  begotten  of  humane  principles ,  and  the  feminal 
Son  of  fofepb    as  Career  as,  Symmackus,  Photinus :  that  he  was  Seth  the  Son 

of  Adam,  as  the  Sethi ans  5  that  he  was  lefs  than  Angels^s  Cerimhus :  that  he  was 
inferiour  unto  Mekhifedec,  as  Theodotus :  that  he  was  not  God,but  God  dwelt  in 
him,  as  Nlcolaus :  and  fome  embroyling  them  both.  So  did  they  which  convert- 
ed the  Trinity  into  aQuaternity,  and  affirmed  two  perfons  in  Chrift,  as  Paulus 
Samofatems:  that  held  he  was  a  Man  widiout  a  Soul,  and  that  the  Word 
performed  that  office  in  him ,  as  Apollinaris ;  that  he  was  both  Son  and 
Father ,  as  Montanus that  fefns  fuffered,  but  Chrift  remained  impatible, 
as  Cerlnthtis.  Thushe  endeavours  to  entangle  Truths :  And  when  he  can- 
not poffibly  deftroy  its  fubftance,  he  cunningly  confounds  its  apprehenlions ; 
that  from  the  inconliftent  and  contrary 'determinations  thereof,  confeclary 
impieties,  and  hopeful  conclulions  may  arile,  there's  no  fuch  thing  at 
all. 


NOw  although  thefe  ways  of  delufions  moft  Chriftians  have  efcaped, 
yet  are  there  many  other  whereunto  we  are  daily  betrayed  -7  and 
thefe  we  meet  with  in  obvious  occurrents  of  the  world,  wherein  he  inducech 
us  to  afcribe  effe&s  unto  caufes  of  no  cognation  ■■>  and  diftorting  the  order 
and  theory  ofcaufes  perpendicular  to  their  effe&s,  he  draws  them  alide  unto 
things  whereto  they  run  parallel,  and  in  their  proper  motions  would  never 
meet  together. 

Thus  doth  he  fometime  delude  us  in  the  conceits  of  Stars  and  Meteors, 
befide  their  allowable  a&ions  afcribing  efTe&s  thereunto  of  independent 
caufations.  Thus  hath  lie  alfo  made  the  ignorant  fort  believe  that  na- 
tural effects  immediately  and  commonly  proceed  from  fupernatural  pow- 
ers: and  thefe  he  ufually  derives  from  Heaven,  his  own  principality  the  Air, 
and  Meteors  therein  which  being  of  themfelves  the  effects  of  natural  and 
created  caufes,  and  fuch  as  upon  a  due  conjunction  of  acYives  andpaffives. 
without  a  Miracle,  muft  arife  unto  what  they  appear  are  always  looked 
on  by  ignorant  fpeciators  as  fupernatural  fpe&acles,  and  made  the  caufes  or 
figns  of  moft  fucceeding  contingencies  To  behold  a  Rainbow  in  the  night, 
is  no  prodigy  unto  a  Philofopher.  ThanEclipfesof  Sun  or  Moon,  nothing 
is  more  natural :  Yet  with  what  fuperftition  they  have  been  beheld  face  die 
Tragedy  of  Nicias  and  his  Army,  many  examples  declare. 


CHAP. 


XI. 


True 
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True  it  is,  and  we  will  not  deny,  that  although  thefe  being  natural  pro- 
ductions from  fecondand  fetled  caufes,  we  need  not  alway  look  upon  them 
as  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  or  of  his  miniftring  Spirits:  yet  do  they 
ibmetimes  admit  a  refpeCt therein  = .and even  in  their  naturals,  the  indifferency 
of  their  exigencies  contemporiled  unto  our  actions,  admits  a  farther 
conlideration. 

That  two  or  three  Suns  or  Moons  appear  in  any  mans  life  or  reign,  it  is 
not  worth  the  wonder.  But  that  the  fame  mould  fall  out  at  a  remarkable 
time,  or  point  of  fome  decifive  action  •-,  that  the  contingency  of  its  appearance 
mould  be  confirmed  unto  that  time  ;  tha#thofe  two  fliould  make  but  one 
line  in  the  Book  of  Fate,  and  ftand  together  in  the  great  Ephemerides  of  God; 
belide  the  Philofophical  aflignment  of  the  caufe,  it  may  admit  a  Chriftian 
appreheniion  in  the  iignality. 

But  above  all  he  deceiveth  us  when  we  afcribe  the  effects  of  things  unto 
evident  and  leeming  caufalities,  which  arile  from  the  fecret  and  undifcerned 
aCtion  of  himfelf.  Thus  hath  he  deluded  many  Nations  in  his  Augurial 
and  Extifpicious  Inventions,  from  cafual  and  uncontrived  contingencies 
divining  events  fucceeding.  Which  Tufcan  fuperftition  feizing  upon  Rome, 
hath  fince  poiTelTed  all  Europe.  When  Augufius  found  two  galls  in  his  facrifice, 
the  credulity  of  the  City  concluded  a  hope  of  peace  with  Anthony;  and  the 
conjunction  of  perfons  in  choler  with  each  other.  Becaufe  Brutus  and  Cajfius 
met  a  Blackmore,  and  Pom?ey  had  on  a  dark  or  fad-coloured  garment  at 
Pharfalia ;  thefe  were  prefages  ci  their  overthrow.  Which  notwithstanding 
are  fcarce  Rhetorical  fequels  concluding  Metaphors  from  realities,  and  from 
conceptions  metaphorical  inferring  realities  again. 

Now  thefe  divinations  concerning  events,  being  in  his  power  to  force, 
contrive ,  prevent ,  or  further ,  they  muft  generally  fall  out  conformably 
unto  his  predictions.  When  Graceus  was  (lain,  the  fame  day  the  Chickens 
refufed  to  come  out  of  the  Coop  rand  Claudius  Pulcher  underwent  the  like 
fuccefs,  when  he  contemned  the  Tripudiary  Augurations :  They  died  not 
becaufe  the  Pullets  would  not  feed  but  becaufe  the  Devil  forefaw  their 
death,  he  contrived  that  abftinence  in  them.  So  was  there  no  natural  depen- 
dence of  the  event  upon  the  fign,  but  an  artificial  contrivance  of  the  iign 
unto  the  event.  An  unexpected  w^y  of  delufion,  and  whereby  he  more 
eafily  led  away  the  incircumfpeCtion  of  their  belief.  Which  fallacy  he  might 
excellently  have  aCted  before  the  death  of  Saul;  for  that  being  within  his 
power  to  foretell,  was  not  beyond  his  ability  to  forefhew :  and  might  have 
contrived  figns  thereof  through  all  the  creatures,  which  vifibly  confirmed  by 
the  event,  had  proved  authentick  unto  thofe  times,- and  advanced  the  Art 
ever  after. 

He  deludeth  us  alfo  by  Philters,  Ligatures,  Charms,  ungrounded  Amulets, 
Characters,  and  many  fuperftitious  ways  in  the  cure  of  common  difeafes :  a™e  ,d;?n^r 
feconding  herein  the  expectation  of  men  with  events  of  his  own  contriving,  that  isLc^es 
Which  while  fome  unwilling  to  fall  direCtly  upon  Magick,  impute  unto  the  by  charms, 
power  of  imagination,  or  the  efficacy  of  hidden  caufes,   he  obtains  a  bloo«  Amulets,  Li- 
dy  advantage :  for  thereby  he  begets  not  only  a  falfe  opinion,  but  fuch  as  s^ures,  cha= 
leadeththe  open  way  to  deftruCtion.  In  maladies  admitting  natural  reliefs,  ratters'  &Ca 
making  men  rely  on  remedies,  neither  of  real  operation  in  themfelves,nor 
more  than  feeming  efficacy  in  his  concurrence.   Which  whenfoever  heplea- 
feth  to  withdraw,  they  ftand  naked  unto  the  mifchief  of  their  difeafes  5 
and  revenge  the  contempt  of  the  medicines  of  the  Earth  which  God  hath 
created  for  them.  And  therefore  when  neither  miracle  is  expeCted,  nor 
connection  of  caufe  unto  effeCt  from  natural  grounds  concluded;  however 
it  be  fometime  fiiccefsful,  it  cannot  befafe  to  rely  on  fuch  praCtices,and  deferc 
the  known  and  authentick  provifions  of  God.  In  which  rank  of  remedies, 
if  nothing  in  our  knowledge  or  their  proper  power  be  able  to  relieve  us,  we 
■   muft  with  patience  fubmit  unto  that  reftraint,  and  expeCt  the  will  of  the  Re- 
ftrainer. 

V  Now 
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Now  in  thefe  effects  although  he  feem  oft-times  to  imitate,  yet  doth  he 
concur  untotheir  productions  in  a  different  way  from  that  fpirit  which  fome- 
time  in  natural  means  produced! .  effects  above  Nature.  For  whether  he 
worketh  by  caufes  which  have  relation  or  none  unto  the  effect,  he  maketh 
it  out  by  fecret  and  undifcerned  ways  of  Nature.  So  when  Ctius  the  blind, 
in  the  Reign  of  Antoninus^  was  commanded  to  pafs  from  the  right  fide  of  the 
Altar  unto  the  left,  to  lay  five  fingers  of  one  hand  thereon,  and  five  of  the 
other  upon  his  eyes   although  die  Cure  fucceeded,  and  all  the  people  wonder- 
ed, there  was  not  any  thing  in  the  action  which  did  produce  it,  nor  any  thing 
in  his  power  that  could  enable  it  thereunto.  So  for  the  fame  infirmity,  when 
Jper  was  counfelled  by  him  to  make  a  Collyrium  or  ocular  medicine  with 
the  blood  of  a  white  Cock  and  Honey,  and  apply  it  tohis  eyes  for  three  days : 
When  mian  for  his  (pitting  of  blood,  was  cured  by  Honey  and  Pine-Nuts 
taken  from  his  Altar:  When  Lucius  for  the  pain  in  his  lide,  applied  thereto 
the  allies  from  his  Altar  with  Wine  •■,  although  the  remedies  were  fomewhat 
rational,  and  not  without  a  natural  vertue  unto  fuch  intentions,  yet  need  Ave 
not  believe  that  by  their  proper  faculties  they  produced  thefe  effects. 

But  the  effects  of  powers  Divine  flow  from  another  operation  \  who  either 
proceeding  by  vilible  means  or  not,  unto  vilible  effects,  is  able  to  conjoin 
them  by  his  co-operation.  And  therefore  thofe  fenfible  ways  which  ieem 
of  indifferent  natures,  are  not  idle  ceremonies,  but  may  be  caufes  by  his 
command,  and  arife  unto  productions  beyond  their  regular  activities.  If 
Naaman  the  Syrian  had  warned  in  Jordan  without  the  command  of  the  Prophet, 
I  believe  he  had  been  deanfed  by  them  no  more  dian  by  the  Waters  of 
Damnaftus.  I  doubt  if  any  befide  Elifh*  had  caft  in  Salt,  the  waters  of  Jericho 
had  not  been  made  wholfome.  I  know  that  a  decoction  of  wild  gourd  or 
Colocynthis  (though  fomewhat  qualified )  will  not  from  every  hancl  be  dul- 
cified unto  aliment  by  an  addition  of  flowre  or  meal.  There  was  fome  natural 
vertue  in  the  Plafter  of  Figs  applied  unto  Exechias  -7  we  find  that  Gall  is  very 
mundificative,  and  was  a  proper  medicine  to  clear  the  eyes  of  Tobit which 
carrying  in  themfelves  fome  action  of  their  own,  they  were  additionally 
promoted  by  that  power,  which  can  extend  their  natures  unto  the  production 
of  effects  beyond  their  created  efficiencies.  And  thus  may  he  operate 
alfo  from  caufes  of  no  power  unto  their  vilible  effects  3  for  he  that  hath  deter- 
mined their  actions  unto  certain  effects,  hath  not  fo  emptied  his  own,  but 
that  he  can  make  them  effectual  unto  any  other. 

Again,  Although  his  delulions  run  higheft  in  points  of  practice,  whofe 
errors  draw  on  offenfive  or  penal  enormities,  yet  doth  he  alfo  deal  in  points 
of  fpeculation,  and  things  whofe  knowledge  terminates  in  themfelves. 
Whofe  cognition  although  it  feems  indifferent,  and  therefore  its  aberration 
directly  to  condemn  no  man  5  yet  doth  he  hereby  preparatively  difpofe  us 
unto  Errors,  and  deductively  deject  us  into  deftructive  Conclufions. 

That  die  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars  are  living  creatures,  endued  with  foul  and 
life,  feems  an  innocent  jError,  and  an  harmlefs  digreffion  from  truth  5  yet 
hereby  he  confirmed  their  Idolatry,  and  made  it  more  plaufibly  embraced. 
For  wifely  miftrufting,  that  reafonable  fpii  its  would  never  firmly  be  loft  in 
the  adorement  of  things  inanimate,  and  in  the  loweft  form  of  Nature-,  he 
begat  an  opinion  that  they  were  living  creatures,  and  could  not  decay  for  ever. 

That  fpirits  are  corporeal,  feems  at  firft  view  a  conceit  derogative  unto 
himfelf,  and  fuch  as  he  ihould  rather  labour  to  overthrow  5  yet  hereby  he 
eftablitheth  the  Doctrine  of  Luftrations,  Amulets  and  Charms,  as  we  have 
declared  before. 

That  there  are  two  principles  of  all  things,  one  good,  and  another  evil  5 
from  the  one  proceeding  vertue,  love,  light,  and  unity  •■,  from  the  other,  divi- 
fion,  difcord,  darknefs,  and  deformity,  was  the  fpeculation  of  Pythagoras, 
Empedocles,  and  many  ancient  Philofophers,  and  was  no  more  dian  Oromafdes 
ana  Ariman'ms  of  Zoronfter.  Yet  hereby  he  obtained  the  advantage  of  Ado- 
ration, and  as  the  terrible  principle  became  more  dreadful  than  his  Maker  5 
and  therefore  not  willing  to  let  it  fall,  he  furthered  the  conceit  in  fucceeding 
Ages,  and  raifed  the  faction  of  Manet  to  maintain  it. 

That 
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That  the  feminine  fex  have  no  generative  emiflion,  affording  no  feminal 
Principles  of  conception  5  was  Arifiotles  Opinion  of  old,  maintained  ftill  by 
fome,  and  will  be  countenanced  by  him  for  ever.  For  hereby  hedifparageth 
the  fruit  of  the  Virgin,  fruftrateth  the  fundamental  Prophecy,  nor  can  die 
feed  of  the  Woman  then  break  the  head  of  the  Serpent; 

Nor  doth  he  only  fport  in  fpeculative  Errors,  which  are  ofconfequent  im- 
pieties-, but  the  unquietnefs  of  his  malice  hunts  after  fimple  kpfes,  and  fuch 
whofe  fallities  do  only  condemn  our  understandings.  Thus  if  Xenophaws  will 
fay  there  is  another  world  in  the  Moon ;  If  Heradittis  with  his  adherents  will 
hold  the  Sun  is  no  bigger  than  it  appeareth  j  If  Anaxagoras  affirm  that  Snow 
is  black-,  If  any  other  opinion  there  are  no  Antipodes,  or  that  Stars  do  fall,  he 
fhall  not  want  herein  the  applaufe  or  advocacy  of  Satan.  For  maligning 
the  tranquillity  of  truth,  he  delighted)  to  trouble  its  ftreams  and  being  a 
profeiTed  enemy  unto  God  (who  is  truth  it  felf )  he  promoteh  any  Error 
as  derogatory  to  his  nature  •,  and  revengeth  himfelf  in  every  deformity  from 
truth.  If  therefore  at  any  time  he  fpeak  or  pradife  truth,  it  is  upon  defign, 
and  a  fubtile  inverfion  of  the  precept  of  God,  to  do  good  that  evil  may  come 
of  it.  And  therefore  fcmetime  we  meet  with  wholfome  doctrines  from 
Hell ;  Nofce  tetpfnm,  the  Motto  of  Delfhos  was  a  good  precept  in  morality  j 
That  a  juft  man  is  beloved  of  the  gods,  an  uncontrolable  verity.  Tvvas'a 
good  deed,  though  not  well  done,  which  he  wrought  by  Vefrafitn,  when  by 
the  touch  of  his  foot  he  reftored  a  lame  man,  and  by  the  ftroak  of  his  hand  an- 
other that  was  blind,  but  the  intention  hereof  drived  at  his  own  advantage  5 
for  hereby  he  not  only  confirmed  the  opinion  of  his  power  with  the  people, 
but  his  integrity  with  Princes  •,  in  whofe  power  he  knew  it  lay  to  overthrow 
his  Oracles,  and  filence  the  practice  of  his  delufions. 

But  of  fuch  a  diffufed  nature,  and  fo  large  is  the  Empire  of  Truth,  that  it 
hath  place  within  the  walls  of  Hell,  and  the  Devils  themfelves  are  daily 
forced  to  pra&ife  it  •,  not  only  as  being  true  themfelves  in  a  Metaphylkal 
verity,  that  is,  as  having  their  effence  conformable  unto  the  Intellect  of  their 
Maker,  but  making  ufe  of  Moral  and  Logical  verities  5  that  is,  whether       .  T . 
in  the  conformity  ofwords  unto  things,  or  things  unto  their  own  concepti-  SKl 
ons,  they  pra&ife  truth  in  common  among  themfelves.   For  although  with-  one  another, 
outfpeech  they  intuitively  conceive  each  other,  yet  do  their  apprehenfions 
proceed  through  realities  •,  and  they  conceive  each  other  by  fpecies,  which 
carry  the  true  and  proper  notions  of  things  conceived.   And  fo  alfo  in  Moral 
verities,  although  they  deceive  us,  they  lie  unto  each  other-,  as  well  under- 
ftanding  that  all  community  is  continued  by  Truth,  and  that  of  Hell  cannot 
confift  without  it. 

To  come  yet  nearer  the  point,  and  draw  into  a  {harper  angle  5  They  do 
not  only  fpeak  and  practife  truth  but  may  be  faid  well- wilhers  hereunto, 
and  in  fome  fenfe  do  really  defire  its  enlargement.  For  many  things  which 
in  themfelves  are  falfe,  they  do  defire  were  true-,  He  cannot  butwifh  he 
were  as  he  profeffeth,  that  he  had  the  knowledge  of  future  events  5  were  it  in 
his  power,  the  Jews  mould  be  in  the  right,  and  the  Mefus  yet  to  come. 
Could  his  defires  effe&it,  the  opinion  of  ^r//?o^fliouldbetrue,  the  world 
mould  have  no  end,  but  be  as  immortal  as  himfelf.  For  thereby  he  might 
evade  the  accomplishment  of  thofe  afflictions  he  now  but  gradually  endureth ; 
for  comparatively  unto  thofe  flames,  he  is  but  yet  in  Balnea,  then  begins  his " 
Ignis  Rot* ,  and  terrible  fire,  which  will  determine  his  difputed  fubtilty,  and 
even  hazard  his  immortality. 

But  to  fpeak  ftri&ly,  heisinthefe  wiflies  no  promoter  of  verity,  but  if 
confidered,  fome  ways  injurious  unto  truth-,  for(befides  that  if  things  were 
true,  which  now  are  falfe,  it  were  but  an  exchange  of  their  natures,  and 
things  muft  then  be  falfe,  which  now  are  true )  the  fetled  and  determined  or- 
der of  the  world  would  be  perverted,  and  that  courfe  of  things  difturbed, 
which  feemed  beft  unto  the  immutable  contriver.  For  whileft  they  murmur 
againft  the  prefent  difpofure  of  things,  regulating  determined  realities  unto 
their  private  optations,  they  reft  not  in  their  eftablifhed  natures  but  un-- 

F  i  wiming 
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wiihing  their  unalterable  verities,  dotacitely  defire  in  them  a  difformity 
H«w  the  De-  from  the  primitive  Rule,  and  the  Idea  of  that  mind  that  formed  all  things 
viis  fell.  "    beft.   And  thus  he  offended  truth  even  in  his  firft  attempt   For  not  content 

with  his  created  nature,  and  thinking  it  too  low,  to  be  the  higheft  creature  of 

God,  he  offended  the  Ordainer,  not  only  in  the  attempt,  but  in  the  wiih 

andfimple  volition  thereof. 


THE 


THE 

SECOND  BOOK: 

   .   ,  

Of  ftindry  Popular  Tenents  concerning  Mineral., 

and  Vegetable  Bodies,  generally  held  for  Truth  ;  which 
examined,  prove  either  falfe,  or  dubious. 

'      -   1  1   -         -'   mi       .       i  > 


CHAP.  L 

Of  001, 

E  R  E  O  F  the  common  Opinion  hath  been ,  and  ftlll  re- 
maineth  amongft  us,  that  Cryftal  is  nothing  elfe  but  Ice 
or  Snow  concreted,  and  by  duration  of  time,  congealed 
beyond  liquation.  Of  which  aflertion,  if  prefcription  of 
time,  and  numeiofity  of  Affertors,  were  a  fufficient  de* 
monftration,  we  might  fit  down  herein ,  as  an  unquefti- 
onable  truth  nor  mould  there  need  ulterior  difquiiitioa. 
For  few  Opinions  there  are  which  have  found  fo  many 
friends,  or  been  fo  popularly  received,  through  all  Profeffions  and  Ages. 

Pliny  is  pofitive  in  this  Opinion :  Cry  ft  alius  jit  ge/u  vehementius  concreto  :  the 

fame  is  followed  by  Senec*,  elegantly  defcribed  by  Claudiau ,  not  denyed  by 
Scaliger,  fome  way  affirmed  by  Albertm^  Bratfave/xs,  and  directly  by  many 
others.  The  Venerable  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  alfo  afleinted  hereto  as 
Safil  in  his  Hexameron,  Iftdore  in  his  Etymologies,  and  not  only  Auftin  a  La- 
tine  Father,  but  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Jerom  upon  occafionof  that  term  ex- 
prefTed  in  the  flrft  of  EzAyi. 

All  which  notwithstanding,  upon  a  ftricl:  enquiry,  we  find  the  matter  con-  That  Cryfai 
trovertible,  and  with  much  more  reafon  denyed*  than  is  as  yet  affirmed.  For  is  not  Ice  of 
though  many  have  paffed  it  over  with  eafie  affirmatives ,  yet  are  there  alfo  Snow  coa- 
many  Authors  that  deny  it ,  and  the  exa&eft  Mineralogifts  have  rejected  it.  §ea!ed* 
Diodorus  in  his  eleventh  Book  denyeth  it,  ( if  Cryftal  be  there  taken  in  its 
proper  acception ,  as  Rhodiglnus  hath  ufed  it ,  and  not  for  a  Diamond  ,  as 
SAlmaJtHs  hath  expounded  it )  for  in  that  place  he  affirmeth  j  CryjlMum  effe 
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lapidem  ex  aqua  fur  a.  concrethm ,  non  tamen  frigtre  fed  divini  calaris  vi.  Soli- 

nus,  who  tranfcribed  Pliny,  and  therefore  in  almoft  all  fubfcribed  unco  him, 

hath  in  this  point  duTented  from  him.  PHt ant  quidam  gLiciem  ccire  ,  &  in  Cry- 
fiaRnm  corporari,  fed  frufira.    Matthiolus  in  his  Comment  upon  Diofccrides,  hath 

with  confidence  rejected  it.   The  fame  hath  been  performed  by  AgrkU*  de 

natura  fojfdium,  by  Cardan,  Bo'etius  de  Boot ,  Ctfius  Bernard*;,  Sennerttts}  and 

many  more. 

Now  befides  Authority  againftit,  there  may  be  many  reafons  deduced 
from  their  feveral  differences  which  feem  to  overthrow  it.  And  firit  a 
difference  is  probable  in  their  concretion.  For  if  Cryftal  be  a  ftooe  (  as  in  the 
number  thereof  it  is  confefledly  received,  )  it  is  not  immediately  concreted 
by  the  efficacy  of  cold,  but  rather  by  a  Mineral  fpirit,  and  lapidifical  princi- 
ples of  its  own  $  and  therefore  while  it  lay  in  folutis  principiis,  and  remained 
in  a  fluid  Body,  it  was  a  fubject  very  unapt  for  proper  conglaciation  *  for 
Mineral  fpirits  do  generally  refift,  and  fcarce  fubmit  thereto.  So  we  obierve 
that  many  waters  and  fprings  will  never  freez,  and  many  parts  in  Rivers  and 
Lakes,  where  there  are  Mineral  eruptions,  willftiu  perlilt,  without  congela- 
tion as  we  alfo  obferve  in  /arm,  or  any  Mineral  iblutioiv,  either  ci  Vi- 
triol", Alum,  Sak-petre,  Ammoniac ,  or  Tartar,  which  although  to  fome 
degree  exhaled ,  and  placed  in  cold  Confervatories ,  will  Cryftaliize  and 
llioot  into  white  and  glaciousbodies-,  yet  is  not  this  a  congelation  primarily 
effected  by  cold,  but  an  intrinfecal  induration  from  themfelves  \  and  a  re- 
treat into  their  proper  folidities,  which  wereabforbed  by  the  liquor,  and 
loft  in  a  full  imbibition  thereof  before.  And  fo  alio  v  hen  wood  and  many- 
other  bodies  do  petrifie,  either  by  the  Sea,  other  waters  or  earths  abounding 
in  fuch  fpirits  we  do  not  ufually  afcribe  their  induration  to  cold,  but  rather 
unto  falinous  fpirits,  concretive  juices,  and  caufes  circumjacent,  which  do 
affimilate  all  bodies  not  indifpofed  for  their  impreffions. 

But  Ice.is  water  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air>  whereby  it  acquirecb 
no  few  form,  but  rather  a  confidence  or  determination  of  itsdimuency,  and 
amitteth  not  its  effence,  but  condition  of  fluidity  Neither  doth  there  any 
thing  properly  conglaciate  but  water,  or  watery  humidity  •,  for  the  determi- 
nation of  quick-filver  is  properly  fixation,  that  of  milk  coagulation,  and  that 
of  oyl  and  unctious  bodies,  only  incraffation^  And  therefore  AriftotU  makes 
a  trial  of  the  fertility  of  humane  feed,  from  the  experiment  of  congelations 
for  that  ( faith  he  )  which  is  not  watery  and  improlifical  will  not  conglaciate 
which  perhaps  muft  not  betaken  ftri&ly,  but  in  the  germ  and  fpirited  parti- 
cles: for  Eggs  I  obferve  will  frcez,  in  the  albugineous  part  thereof  Anc 
upon  this  ground  Paracelfus  in  his  Archidoxis,extracteth  the  magiftery  of  wine, 
after  four  months  digeltion  in  horfe-dung,  expofing  it  unto  the  extremity 
of  cold-,  whereby  the  aqueous  parts  will  freez,  but  the  Spirit  retire  and  be 
found  uncongealed  in  the  Center. 

*  But  whether  this  congelation  be  (imply  made  by  cold,  or  alfo  by  co-opera- 
tion of  any  nitrous  coagulum,  or  fpirit  of  Salt  the  principle  of  congretion , 
How  t©  make   whereby  we  obferve  that  Ice  may  be  made  with  Salt  and  Snow  by  the  fire 
Smc'cTh      fide-,  as  is  alfo  obfervable  from  Ice  made  by  Sak-petre  and  water,  duly  mix- 
year0.  °  C  C     e^  an"d  ftrongly  agitated  at  any  time  of  the  year,  were  a  very  conlicierable 
inquiry.   For  thereby  we  might  dear  the  generation  of  Snow,  Hail,  and 
hoary  Frofts,  the  piercing  qualities  of  fome  winds,  the  coldnefs  of  Caverns, 
and  fome  Cells.   We  might  more  fenfibly  conceive  how  Salt-petre  fixeth  the 
flying  fpirits  of  Minerals  in  Chimical  Preparations,  and  how  by  this  congeal- 
ing quality  it  becomes  an  ufeful  medicine  in  Fevers. 

Again,  The  difference  of  their  concretion  is  collectible  from  their  diflolu- 
tion  which  being  many  ways  performable  in  Ice,  is  few  w  ays  effected  in 
Cryftal.  Now  the  caufes  of  liquation  are  contrary  to  thofe  of  concretion  5 
and  as  the  Atoms  and  indivifible  parcels  are  united,  lb  are  they  in  an  opjjofire 
way  disjoyncd.  That  which  is  concreted  by  exficcation  or  expreflion  of 
humidity,  will  be  refolved  by  humectation,  as  Earth,  Dirt,  and  Clay,  that 
which  is  coagulated  by  a  fiery  ficcity,  will  fuffer  colliquation  from  an  aqueous 
humidity,  as  Salt  and  Sugar,  which  are  ealily  difloluble  in  water,  but  not 
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without  difficulty  in  oyl,  and  well  rectified  fpirits  of  Wine.  That  which  is 
concreted  by  cold,  will  diffolve  by  a  moift  heat,  if  it  confift  of  watery  parts, 
as  Gums,  Arabick,  Tragacanth,  Ammoniac  and  others  ■■,  in  an  airy  heat  or 
oyl,  as  ail  relinous  bodies,  Turpentine,  Pitch,  and  Frank incenfe  5  in  both 
as  gummy  refinous  bodies,  Maffick ,  Camphire  and  Storax  i  in  neither ,  as 
neutrals  and  bodies  anomalous  hereto,  as  Bdellium ,  Myrrhe ,  and  others. 
Some  by  a  violent  dry  heat,  as  Metals-,  which  although  corrodible  bywa- 
ters,yet  will  they  not  fuffer  a  liquation  from  the  powerfulleft  heat,  commu- 
nicable unto  that  Element.  Some  will  diffolve  by  this  heat,  although  their 
ingredients  be  earthy,  asGlafs,  whofe  materials  are  fine  Sand,  and  theafhes  The  original 
of  Chali  or  Fearn  •,  and  fo  will  Salt  run  with  fire,  although  it  be  concreted  ingredients  of 
by  heat.  And  this  way  may  be  effected  a  liquation  in  Cryfta),  but  not  with-  Glafs* 
out  fome  difficulty  5  that  is,  calcination  or  reducing  it  by  Art  into  a  fubtle 
powder,  by  which  way  and  a  vitreous  commixture,  Glaffes  are  fometime 
made  hereof,  and  it  becomes  the  chiefeft  ground  for  artificial  and  factitious 
gemms.  But  the  fame  way  of  folution  is  common  alfo  unto  many  Stones  3 
and  not  only  Beryls  and  Cornelians,  but  Flints  and  Pebbles,  are  fubject  unto 
fufion,  and  will  run  like  Glafs  in  fire. 

But  Ice  will  diffolve  in  any  way  of  heat,  for  it  will  diffolve  with  fire,  it 
will  colliquate  in  water,  or  warm  oyl,  nor  doth  it  only  i'ubmit  unto  an  actual 
heat,  but  not  endure  the  potential  calidity  of  many  waters.  For  it  will  pre- 
sently diffolve  in  cold  Aqua,  forth,  fp.  of  Vitriol,  Salt  or  Tartar,  nor  will 
it  long  continue  its  fixation  in  Spirits  of  Wine,  as  may  be  obferved  in  Ice  in- 
jected therein. 

Again,  The  concretion  of  Ice  will  not  endure  a  dry  attrition  without  li- 
quation-, for  if  it  be  rubbed  long  with  a  cloth,  it  melteth.  But  Cryftal  will 
calefie  unto  electricity,  that  is,  a  power  to  attract:  ftraws  or  light  bodies,  and 
convert  the  needle  freely  placed.  Which  is  a^  declarement  of  very  different 
parts ,  wherein  we  fhall  not  inlarge ,  as  having  difcourfed  concerning  fuch 
bodies  in  the  Chap,  of  Electricks. 

They  are  differenced  by  frfemamion  or  floating  upon  water  $  for  Cryftal 
will  fink  in  water,  as  carrying  in  its  own  bulk  a  greater  ponderofity  than  the 
fpace  in  any  water  it  doth  occupy  ■■>  and^  will  therefore  only  fwim  in  molten 
Metal  and  Quickfilver.   But  Ice  will  fwim  in  water  of  what  thinnefs  foever ; 
and  though  it  fink  in  oyl,  will  float  in  fpirits  of  Wine  or  Aqua  vit*.  And 
therefore  it  may  fwim  in  water,  not  only  as  being  water  it  felf,  and  in  its 
proper  place,  but  perhaps  as  weighing  fomewhatlefs  than  the  water  itpof- 
fefleth.   And  therefore  as  it  will  not  fink  unto  the  bottom,  fo  will  it  neither 
float  above  like  lighter  bodies,  but  being  near  in  weight,  lie  fuperficially  or 
ajmoft  horizontally  unto  it.   And  therefore  alfo  an  Ice  or  congelation  of  Sale 
or  Sugar,  although  it  defcend  not  unto  the  bottom,  yet  will  it  abate,  and  de- 
cline below  the  furface  in  thin  water,  but  very  fenfibly  in.  fpirits  of  Wine. 
For  Ice  although  it  feemethas  tranfparent  and  compact  as  Cryftal,  yet  is  it 
fhort  in  either-,  for  its  atoms  are  not  concreted  into  continuity,  which  doth 
diminifh  its  tranfluency 3  it  is  alfo  full  of  fpumes  and  bubbles,  which  may 
abate  its  gravity.   And  therefore  waters  frozen  ia  Pans,  and  open  GlafTes, 
after  their  diflolution  do  commonly  leave  a  froth  and  fpume  upon  them, 
which  are  caufed  by  the  airy  parts  diftufed  in  the  congealable  mixture,  which 
uniting  themfelves,  and  finding  no  paffage  at  the  furface,  do  elevate  the  mafs, 
and  make  the  liquor  take  up  a  greater  place  than  before:  as  maybe  obfer- 
ved in  Glafles  filled  with  water,  which  being  frozen,  will  feem  tofwell 
above  the  brim.   So  that  if  in  this  condenfation  any  one  affirmeth  there  is  al- 
fo fome  rarefaction,  experience  may  affert  it. 

They  are  'diftinguifhed  in  fubftance  of  Parts  and  the  accidents  thereof,  that 
is,  in  colour  and  figure 3  For  Ice  is  a  fimilary  body,  and  homogeneous  concre- 
tion, whofe  material  is  properly  water,  and  but  accidentally  exceeding  the 
fimplicity  of  that  element.  But  the  body  of  Cryftal  is  mixed  3  its  ingredients 
many  ,  and  fenfibly  containeth  thofe  principles  into  which  mixt  bodies 
are  reduced.  For  befide  the  fpirit  and  mercurial  principle,  it  containeth  2 
fulphur  or  inflammable  part,  and  that  in  no  fmall  quantity  3  for  befides  its 
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Electrick  attraction,  which  is  made  by  a  fulphureous  effluvium,  it  will  ftrike 
fire  upon  percuflion  like  many  other  (tones,  and  upon  collilion  u  ith  Steel 
a&ively  fend  forth  its  fparks,  not  much  inferiourly  unto  a  Flint.  Now  fuch 
bodies  as  ftrike  fire  have  fulphureous  or  ignitible  parts  within  them,  and  thole 
ftrike  beft,  which  abound  moft  in  them.  For  thefe  fcintillations  are  not  the 
accenfion  of  the  air,  upon  the  collilion  of  two  hard  bodies,  but  rather 
the  inflammable  effluencies  or  vitrified  fparks  difcharged  from  the  bodies 
collided.  For  Diamonds,  Marbles,  Heliotropes  and  Agaths,  though 
hard  bodies,  will  not  readily  ftrike  fire  with  a  fteel,  much  lefs  with  one 
another :  Nor  a  Flint  fo  readily  with  a  Steel,  if  they  both  be  very  wet, 
for  then  the  fparks  are  fometimes  quenched  in  their  eruption. 

It  containeth  alfo  a  Salt,  and  that  in  fome  plenty,  which  may  occafion 
its  fragility,  as  is  alfo  obfervable  in  Coral.  This  by  the  Art  of  Chymiftry 
is  feparable,  unto  the  operations  whereof  it  is  liable,  with  other  concre- 
tions, as  calcination*  reverberation,  fublimation,  diftillation :  And  in  the 
preparation  of  Cryftal,  Paracelfus  hath  made  a  rule  for  that  of  Gemms. 
Briefly,  it  confifteth  of  parts  fo  far  from  an  Icie  difTolution ,  that  powerful 
menftruums  are  made  for  its  emollition  whereby  it  may  receive  the  tin&ure 
of  Minerals,  and  fo  refemble  Gemms,  as  Boetius  hath  declared  in  the 
diftillation  of  Urine  =,  fpirits  of  Wine  and  Turpentine  and  is  not  only 
ti  iturable,and  reducible  into  powder ,by  contrition,but  will  fubfift  in  a  violent 
fire,  and  endure  a  vitrification.  Whereby  are  teftified  its  earthy  and  fixed 
parts.  For  vitrification  is  the  laft  work  of  fire,  and  a  fufion  of  the  Salt  and 
Earth,  which  are  the  fixed  Elements  of  the  compofition,  wherein  the  fulible 
Salt  draws  the  Earth  and  infufible  part  into  one  continuum,  and  therefore 
afhes  will  not  run  from  whence  the  Salt  is  drawn,  as  bone  alhes  prepared 
for  the  Teft  of  Metals.  Common  fufion  in  Metals  is  alfo  made  by  a  violent 
heat,  acting  upon  the  volatile  and  fixed,  the  dry  and  humid  parts  of  thole 
bodies;,  which  notwithftanding  are  fo  united,  that  upon  attenuation  from 
heat,  the  humid  parts  will  not  fly  away,  but  draw  the  fixed  ones  into  fluor 
with  them.  Ordinary  liquation  in  wax  and  oily  bodies  is  made  by  a  gen- 
tler heat,  where  the  oyland  fait,  the  fixed  and  fluid  principles,  will  not  eafily 
feparate.  All  which,  whether  by  vitrification,  fufion  or  liquation,  being 
forced  into  fluent  confiftencies,  do  naturally  regrefs  into  their  former  foli- 
dities.  Whereas  the  melting  of  Ice  isafimple  refolution,  or  return  from  folid 
to  fluid  parts,  wherein  it  naturally  refteth. 

As  for  colour,  although  Cryftal  in  its  pellucid  body  feems  to  have  none 
at  all,  yet  in  its  reduction  into  powder,  it  hatha  vail  and  lhadow  of  blue 
and  in  its  courfer  pieces,  is  of  a  fadder  hue  than  the  powder  of  Venice  glafs 
and  this  complexion  it  wil  l  maintain  although  it  long  endure  the  fire.  Which 
notwithftanding  needs  not  move  us  unto  wonder-,  for  vitrified  and  pellucid 
bodies,  are  of  a  clearer  complexion  in  their  continuities,  than  in  their  powders 
and  Atomical  divifions.  So  Stibium^ox.  glafs  of  Antimony,  appears  fomewhac 
red  in  glafs,  but  in  its  powder  yellow  5  fo  painted  glafs  of  a  fanguine  red  will 
not  afcend  in  powder  above  a  murrey: 

As  for  the  figure  of  Cryftal  (which  is  very  ftrange ,  and  forced  Pliny  to 
defpair  of  refolution )  it  isTor  the  moft  part  hexagonal  or  fix  cornered  ^  being 
built  upon  aconfufed  matter,  from  whence,  as  it  were  from  a  root,  angular 
figures  arife,  even  as  in  the  Amethyft  and  Bafaltes.  Which  regular  figurati- 
on hath  made  fome  opinion,it  hath  not  its  determination  from  circumfcription, 
or  as  conforming  unto  contiguities,  but  rather  from  afeminal  root,  ana  for- 
mative principle  of  its  own,  even  as  we  obfervein  feveral  other  concretions. 
So  the  ftones  which  are  fomctime  found  in  the  gall  of  a  Man,  are  moft 
triangular  and  pyramidal,  although  the  figure  of  that  part  feems  not  to  co- 
operate thereto.  So  the  Afleria  or  lapis  fiellaris,  hath  on  it  the  figure  of  a  Star  5 
fo  Lapis  fudaicHs  hath  circular  lines  in  lengtli  all  down  its  body,and  equidiftant, 
as  though  they  had  been  turned  by  Ai  t.  So,  that  we  all  a  Fayrie  ftone, 
and  is  often  found  ingravel  pits  amongft  us,  being  of  an  hemifpherical  figure, 

Echinites  decimi  Aldrovandi.  Muf*i  iltttllici  lib.  4.  Ritltcr  Echinomerrite?,  as  beft  rcfemblingthcEcht- 
nomctra  found  commonly  on  our  Sca-fhorc. 
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hath  five  double  lines  arifing  from  the  center  of  its  bafis,  which  if  no  ac- 
cretion diffract  them,  do  commonly  concur,  and  meet  in  the  pole  thereof. 
The  figures  are  regular  in  many  other  ftones,  as  in  the  Belemnites,  Laps 
Anguinas,  Comu  Ammoms,  and  many  more  •-,  as  by  thofe  which  have  not 
the  experience  hereof  may  be  obferved  in  their  figures  exprefTed  by  Mine- 
ralogifts.  But  Ice  receiveth  its  figure  according  unto  the  furface  wherein 
itconcreteth,  or  the  circumambiency  which  conformed!  it.  So  it  is  plain 
upon  the  furface  of  water,  but  round  in  Hail  (which  is  alfo  a  glaciation  ) 
and  figured  in  its  guttulous  defcent  from  the  air,  and  fo  growing  greater  or 
letter  according  unto  the  accretion  or  pluvious  aggelation  about  the  mother 
and  fundamental  Atomes  thereof  which  feems  to  be  fome  feathery  particle 
of  Snow  although  Snow  it  felf  be  fexangular,  or  at  leaft  of  a  ftarry  and 
many-pointed  figure. 

They  are  alfo  differenced  in  the  places  of  their  generation  -y  for  though  Cry- 
ftal  be  found  in  cold  Countreys,  and  where  Ice  remaineth  long,  and  the  Air 
exceedeth  in  cold,  yet  is  it  alfo  found  in  Regions,  where  Ice  is  feldom  feen 

or  foon  diffolved   as  Pliny  and  Agricola  relate  of  Cyprus,  Caramania,  and  an 

Ifland  in  the  Red  Sea :  It  hath  been  alfo  found  in  the  veins  of  Minerals, 
fometimes  agglutinated  unto  Lead,  fometimes  in  Rocks,  opacous  Stones, 
and  the  *  Marble  face  of  Oftavim  Duke  of  Parma.   It  hath  alfo  conftant  *  wherein 
veins-,  as  befides  others,  that  of  Mount  Salv'mo  about  the  Territory  of  Ber-  the  Sculptor 
gamo ;  from  whence  if  part  be  taken,  in  no  long  trad  of  time  out  of  the  fame  <Jupn,;r*  q^c 
place,  as  from  its  Mineral  Matrix,  others  are  obferved  to  arife.   Which  ftai. 
made  the  Learned  Cerautns  to  conclude,  Videant  hi  an  fit  glacies ,  an  verb  cor- 
pus fojjile.   It  is  alfo  found  fometime  in  common  earth.   But  as  for  Ice,  it 
will  not  readily  concrete  but  in  the  approachment  of  the  Air ,  as  we  have 
madetryal  inGlaffesof  Water,  covered  an  inch  with  Oyl ,  which  will  not 
eafily  freeze  in  the  hardeft  Frofts  of  our  Climate.   For  Water  commonly 
concreteth  firft  in  its  furface,  and  fo  conglaciates  downward-,  and  fo  will  it 
do  although  it  be  expofed  in  the  coldeft  Metal  of  Lead,  which  well  accor- 
deth  with  that  expreflion  of  fob.  The  -waters  are  hid  as  with  a  Jlone,  and  the  face  chap.  38, 
of  the  deep  is  frozen.   But  whether  Water  which  hath  been  boiled  or  heated, 
doth  fooner  receive  this  congelation,  as  commonly  is  delivered,  we  reft  in 
the  experiment  of  Cabeus,  who  hath  rejected  the  fame  in  his  excellent  dif- 
courfe  of  Meteors. 

They  have  contrary  qualities  Elemental,  and  fifes  Medicinal  for  Ice  is  cold 
and  moift,  of  the  quality  of  Water  5  but  Cryftal  is  cold  and  dry,according  to 
the  condition  of  earth.  The  ufe  of  Ice  is  condemned  by  moft  Phyfici- 
ans,  that  of  Cryftal  commended  by  many.  For  although  Diofcorides  and 
Galen  have  left  no  mention  thereof,  yet  hath  Matthiolus,  Agricola,  and  many 
commended  it  in  Dyfenteries  and  Fluxes  5  all  for  the  increafe  of  Milk,  moft 
Chymifts  for  the  Stone,  and  fome,  as  Brajfavolns  and  Boetias,  as  an  Antidote 
againft  Poyfon.  Which  occult  and  fpecifical  operations  are  not  expectable 
jfrom  Ice  3  for  being  but  Water  congealed,  it  can  never  make  good  fuch  qua- 
lities nor  will  it  reafonably  admit  of  fecret  proprieties,  which  are  the  affe- 
ctions of  forms,  and  compositions  at  diftance  from  their  elements. 

Having  thus  declared  what  Cryftal  is  not,  it  may  afford  fome  fatisfaction 
to  manifeft  what  it  is.  To  deliver  therefore  what  with  the  judgement  of  ap-  what  Cryftal 
proved  Authors,  and  beft  Reafon  confifteth,  It  is  a  Mineral  body  in  the  dif-  is. 
ierence  of  Stones ,  and  reduced  by  fome  unto  that  fubdivifion  which  com- 
prehended! Gemms,  tranfparent  and  refembling  Glafs  or  Ice  ,made  of  a  len^ 
tous  percolation  of  earth,  drawn  from  the  moft  pure  and  limpid  juice  there- 
of, owing  unto  the  coldnefs  of  the  earth  fome  concurrence  or  coadjuvancy, 
but  not  immediate  determination  and  efficiency,  which  are  wrought  by  the 
hand  of  its  concretive  fpirit ,  the  feeds  of  petrification  and  Gorgon  of  ic 
felf.  As  fenfiblePhilofophers  conceive  of  the  generation  of  Diamonds,  Iris, 
Beryls.  Not  making  them  of  frozen  Icecles,  or  from  meer  aqueous  and  gla- 
ciable  fubftances,  condenfing  them  by  frofts  into  folidities,  vainly  to  be  ex- 
pected even  from  Polary  congelations :  but  from  thin  and  fineft  earths,  fo 
well  contempered  and  refolved,  that  tranfparency  is  not  hindered  5  and  con- 
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raining  lapiditical  fpirits,  able  to  make  good  their  folidities  againft  the  appo- 
rtion and  activity  of  outward  contraries,  and  fo  leave  a  feniible  difference 
between  die  bonds  of  glaciation,  which  in  the  Mountains  of  Ice  about  the 
Northern  Seas,  are  eafily  dillblved  by  ordinary  heat  of  the  Sun,  and  between 
the  finer  ligatures  of  petrification,  whereby  not  only  the  harder  concretions 
of  Diamonds  and  Saphirs,  bat  the  fofter  veins  ofCryftal  remain  indiflolva- 
ble  in  fcorching  Territories ,  and  the  Negro  Land  of  Conger.  ^ 

And  therefore  I  fear  we  commonly  conlider  fubterraneities,  not  in  con- 
templations fufficiently  refpe&ive  unto  the  Creation.  For  though  Mofes 
have  left  no  mention  of  Minerals,  nor  made  any  other  defciiption  tlian  fuits 
unto  the  apparent  and  vifible  Creation  •,  yet  is  there  unqueliionably,  a  very 
large  Clams  of  Creatures  in  the  Earth ,  far  above  the  condition  of  elemen- 
tarity.  And  although  not  in  a  diftinct  and  indifputable  way  of  vivency,  or 
anfwering  in  all  points  the  properties  or  affections  of  Plants-,  yet  in  inferi- 
our  and  defending  conftitutions,  they  do  like  thefe  contain  fpecifical  di- 
ftincYions,  and  are  determined  by  feminalities,  that  is,  created  and  defined 
feeds  committed  unto  the  Earth  from  the  beginning.  Wherein  although 
they  attain  not  the  indubitable  re:juilites  of  Animation ,  yet  have  they 
a  near  affinity  thereto.  And  though  we  want  a  proper  name  and  expreflive 
appellation ,  yet  are  they  not  to  be  clofed  up  in  the  general  name  of 
concretions ;  or  lightly  - palled  over  as  only  Elementary  and  Subterraneous 
mixtions. 

The  principal  and  mod  gemmary  affection  is  ics  Tralucency :  as  for  irradi- 
ancy  or  fparkling  which  is  found  in  many  gemms,  it  is  not  difcoverable  in 
this,  for  it  cometh  fhort  of  their  compa&neis  and  durity  :  and  therefore  re- 
quired! not  die  Emery,  as  the  Saphir,  Granate,  and  Topaz,  but  will  receive 
impreflion  from  Steel,  in  a  manner  like  the  Turchois.  As  for  its  diaphanity 
,  of  pans  or  perfpicuity,  it  enjoyeth  that  moft  eminently  5  and  the  reafon  thereof  is 
aVufe  of  its  continuity-,  as  having  its  earthy  andfalinous  parts  fo  exactly  relblved,  that 
transparency  its  body  is  left  imporous  and  not  difcreted  by  atomical  terminations.  For 
in  things,  and  ^  continuity  0f  parts  js  the  caufe  of  perfpicuity,  is  made  perfpicuous  by 
two  ways  of  experiment.  That  is,  either  in  effecting  tranfparency  in  thole 
bodies  which  were  not  lb  before,  or  at  leaftfar  fhort  of  the  additional  degree : 
So  Snow  becomes  tranfparent  upon  liquation  5  fo  Horns  and  Bodies  refolva- 
ble  into  continued  parts  or  gelly.  The  like  is  obfervable  in  oyled  paper, 
wherein  the  interftitial  divilions  being  continuated  by  the  acceflion  of Oyl, 
it  becometh  more  tranfparent,  and  admits  the  vifible  rayes  with  le£  urn- 
brofity.  Or  elfe  die  fame  is  effected  by  rendring  thofe  bodies  opacous, 
■which  were  before  pellucid  and  perfpicuous.  So  Glafs  which  was  before 
diaphanous,  being  by  powder  reduced  into  multiplicity  of  fuperficies ,  be- 
comes an  opacous  body,  and  will  not  tranfmit  the  light.  So  it  is  in  Cry- 
ftal  powdered,  and  io  it  is  alfo  before  for  it  if  be  made  hot  in  a  Cru- 
cible, and  prefently  projected  upon  Water,  it  will  grow  dim,  and  abate  its 
diaphanity  ■■,  for  the  Water  entering  the  body,  begets  a  divilion  of  parts, 
and  a  termination  of  Atoms  united  before  unto  continuity. 

The  ground  of  this  Opinion  might  be,  firft  the  conclufions  of  fome  men 
from  experience  $  for  as  much  as  Cryftal  is  found  fometimes  in  Rocks,  and 
in  fome  places  not  much  unlike  the  ltirious  or  ftillicidious  dependencies  of 
Ice.  Which  notwithftanding  may  happen  either  in  places  which  have  been 
forfaken  or  left  bare  by  the  earth,  or  may  be  petrifications,  or  Mineral  in- 
durations ,  like  other  Gemms,  proceeding  from  percolations  of  the  earth 
difpofed  unto  fuch  concretions. 

TThe  fecond  and  molt  common  ground  is  from  the  name  CrjfijJ/ut,  where- 
by in  Creek,  both  Ice  and  Cryftal  are  exprefled^  which  many  not  duly  con- 
fidering,  have  from  their  community  of  name,  conceived  a  community  of 
nature  and  what  was  afcribed  unto  die  one,  not  unfitly  appliable  unto 
the  other.  But  this  is  a  fallacy  of  ^Equivocation,  from  a  fociety  in  name 
inferring  an  Identity  in  nature.  By  diis  fallacy  was  he  deceived  that  drank 
yfqua  fonts  for  Strong  Water :  By  this  are  they  oeluded,  who  conceive  Sftrm» 
Ced  which  is  found  about  the  head,  to  be  the  fpawn  of  the  Whale:  Or  take 
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Sanguis  DrAconis  (which  is  the  Gumm  of  a  Tree,)  to  be  the  Blood  of  a 
Dragon.   By  the  fame  Logick  we  may  inferr  >  the  Cryftalline  humour  of  ' 
the  Eye,  or  rather  the  Crylralline  Heaven  above,  to  be  of  the  fubftance  of 
Cryftal  here  below   Or  that  God  fendeth  down  Cryftal,  becaufe  it  is  deli- 
vered in  the  Vulgar  Tranflation,  Pfal.  47.  Mittit  Crjflallum  fuum  Jicut  Buc  ed- 
its.  Which  Tranflation,  although  it  literally  exprefs  the  Septuagint  yet 
is  there  no  more  meant  thereby,  than  what  our  Tranflation  in  plain  En- 
glijb  exprefleth  3  that  is,  he  cafteth  forth  his  Ice  like  morfels,  or  what  Tre- 
mellius  and  fmm  as  clearly  deliver,   Dejiritgelu  fuum  Jicut  frufia,  ctramftigore  Agreement  in 
ejus  quis  conftfiet  ?  which  proper  and  Latine  exprellions,  had  they  been  obfer-  Namc« 
ved  in  ancient  Tranflations,  elder  Expofltors  had  not  been  mif-guided  by  the 
Synonymy  ^  nor  had  they  afforded  occafion  unto  Auftin,  theGlofs,  tyrtms, 
and  many  others,  to  have  taken  up  the  common  conceit,  and  fpoke  of  this 
Text  conformably  unto  the  opinion  rejected. 


CHAP.  It 

Concerning  the  Loadftone. 

Of  things  particularly  fpoken  thereof,  evidently  or  probably  true'. 
Of  things  generally  believed  ,  or  particularly  delivered,  maiiu 
feftly  or  probably  falfe.  In  the  fir  ft,  of  the  Magnetical  Vertm 
of  the  Earth,  of  the  four  Motions  of  the  Stone,  that  is,  itsVer* 
ticity  or  Direction,  its  Attraction  or  Coition,  its  Declination,  its 
Variation,  and  alfo  of  its  Antiquity.  In  the  fecond,  a  rejection  of 
fundry  opinions  and  relations  thereof  j  Natural,  Medical,  Hifto- 
rical,  Magical* 


AN  D  firft  we  conceive  the  Earth  to  be  a  Magnetical  body.  A  Mag-  How  -the 
netical  body,  we  term  not  only  that  which  hath  a  power  attractive,  Earth  j*  f 
but  that  which  feated  in  a  convenient  medium,  naturally  difpofeth  it  felt  K 
to  one  invariable  and  fixed  fituation.  And  fuch  a  Magnetical  Vertue  we 
conceive  to  be  in  the  Globe  of  the  Earth ,  whereby  as  unto  its  natural 
points  and  proper  terms ,  it  difpofeth  it  felf  unto  the  PoldlH  being  fo  fra- 
med, conftituted,  and  ordered  unto  thefe  points,  that  thofe  parts  which  are 
now  at  the  Poles,  would  not  naturally  abide  under  the  ^Equator,  nor 
GretnUnd  remain  in  the  place  of  Atagel/anica.    And  if  the  whole  Earth 
were  violently  removed,  yet  would  it  not  forego  its  primitive  points, 
nor  pitch  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft,  but  return  unto  its  Polary  pofition  again, 
For  though  by  compa&nefs  or  gravity  it  may  acquire  the  loweft  place, 
and  become  the  center  of  the  Univerfe  5  yet  that  it  makes  good  that  point, 
not  varying  at  all  by  the  acceflion  of  bodies  upon,  or  feceflion  thereof  from 
its  furface,  perturbing  the  equilibration  of  either  Hemifphere  (whereby  the 
altitude  of  the  Stars  might  vary  )  or  that  it  ftrictly  maintains  the  North  and 
Southern  points that  neither  upon  the  Motions  of  the  Heavens,  Air,  and 
Winds  without,  large  Eruptions  and  Divifion  of  parts  within,  its  Polary  parts 
ftiould  never  incline  or  veer  unto  the  i£quator(whereby  the  latitude  of  places  . 
fhould  alfo  vary)  it  cannot  fo  well  be  falved  from  gravity  as  a  Magnetical  ver-  JjJ  ^Jg1 
ticity.  This  is  probably,  that  foundation  the  Wifdom  of  the  Creator  hath  Earchs  Rt£. 
laid  unto  the  Earth 5  in  this  fenfe  we  may  more  nearly  apprehend,and  fenfibly  ihy, 
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Job  33. 


Tlic  magneti- 
oil  vcrrue  of 
the  F.irrh  dif- 
fuf  A  evtra  js 
and  comniu 
nicatcd  to  bo- 
dies adjicenc. 


p&ku  93.  make  out  the  exprelfions  of  holy  Scripture ,  as  Firmavit  orbem  ten-*  qui  mn 
twamvebitur,  he  hzth  made  the  round  World  lb  lure,  that  it  cannot  be  mo- 
ved :  as  when  it  is  faid  by  Job  ,  tzxten&t  Atpnlmtem  fuper  vacuo,  &c.  He 
ftretcheth  forth  the  North  upon  the  empty  place,  and  hangeth  the  Earth 
upon  nothing.   And  this  is  the  molt  probable  anfwer  unto  that  great  que- 

lHon,  Whereupon  are  the  foundations  of  the  Earth  fafiened,  or  who  laid  the  corner- 

fttrr.e  thereof  ?  Had  they  been  acquainted  with  this  principle,  Jnaxa^oras,  So- 
crates, and  Dcmocritus,  had  becter  made  out  the  ground  of  this  liability  j  Xe- 
Hophancs  had  not  been  fain  to  fay,  the  Earth  had  no  bottom  j  and  Thales  Mi- 
It  ft ms  to  make  it  (wilt)  in  Water. 

Nor  is  the  vigour  of  this  great  body  included  only  in  it  felf ,  or  circum- 
ferenced  by  its  fuiface,  but  diffufed  at  indeterminate  diftances  through  the 
Air,  Water,  and  all  Bodies  circumjacent.  Exciting  and  impregnating  Mag- 
netical  bodies  within  its  fui  face  or  without  it,  and  performing  in  a  fecret  and 
invilible  way,  what  we  evidently  behold  effected  by  the  Loadftone.  For 
thefe  effluxions  penetrate  all  bodies,  and  like  the  fpecies  of  vilible  objects  are 
ever  ready  in  the  medium,  and  lay  hold  on  all  bodies  proportionate  or  capable 
of  their  action  thole  bodies  likewife  being  of  a  congenerous  nature,  do  rea- 
dily receive  the  impretfions  of  their  Motor-,  and  if  not  fettered  by  their  gra- 
vity, conform  themfelves  to  lituations,  wherein  they  bell  unite  unto  their 
Animator.  And  this  will  fufliciendy  appear  from  the  obfervations  tliat  are  to 
follow,  which  can  no  better  way  be  made  out,  than  by  this  we  (peak  of,  the 
Magnetic?]  vigour  of  the  Earth.  Now  whether  thefe  effluviums  do  fly  by 
ftriated  Atoms  and  winding  Pai  ticles,as  Rectus  des  Cants  conceiveth ;  or  glide 
by  ftreams  attracted  from  either  Pole  and  Hemifphere  of  die  Earth  unto  the 
y£quator,  as  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  excellently  declareth,  it  takes  not  away  this 
vertue  of  the  Earth ;  but  more  diftinctly  lets  down  the  gefts  and  progrefs 
thereof,  and  are  conceits  of  eminent  ufe  to  falve  Magnetical  *  Phenomena's. 
And  as  in  Aftronomy  thofe  *  Hjpothefes,thowgh  never  fo  ftrange,are  belt  eftee- 
med  which  belt  do  falve  apparencies-,  fo  furely  in  Philofophy  thofe  principles 
(though  feeming  monftrous )  may  with  advantage  be  embraced,  which  beit 
confirm  experiment,  and  afford  die  readielt  realbn  of  oblervation.  And 
truly  the  Do&rine  of  Effluxions ,  their  penetrating  natures ,  their  invilible 
paths,  and  infufpected  erfe&s,are  very  conliderable-,  for  belides  this  Magneti- 
cal one  of  the  Earth,  feveral  effulions  there  may  be  from  divers  other  bodies, 
which  invilibly  act  their  parts  at  any  time,  and  perhaps  through  any  medium  5 
a  part  of  Philofophy  but  yet  in  difcovery,  and  will,  I  fear,  prove  the  laltleaf 
to  be  turned  over  in  die  Book  of  Nature. 

Firft  therefore  it  is  true,  and  confirmable  by  every  experiment,  that 
Steel  and  good  Iron  never  excited  by  the  Loadftone,  difcover  in  themfelves 
a  verticity  •-,  that  is,  a  directive  or  polary  faculty,  whereby,  conveniently  pla- 
Point  to  the  ced,  they  do  *  Septentrionate  at  one  extream,  and  t  Auftralize  at  another. 

This  is  manifeftable  in  long  and  thin  plates  of  Steel  perforated  in  the  middle 
and  equilibrate?!  $  or  by  an  ealkr  way  in  long  wires  equiponderate  with  un- 
twifted  Silk  and  foft  Wax  •■,  for  in  this  manner  pendulous,  they  wi'I  conform 
themfelves  Meridionally,  directing  one  extream  unto  the  North ,  another  to 
the  South.  The  fame  is  .alfo  manifeft  in  Steel  Wires  tin  uft  through  little 
Spheres  or  Globes  of  Cork  and  floated  on  die  Water,  or  in  naked  Needles 
gently  let  fall  thereon-,  for  fo  difpoled  they  will  not  reft,  until  they  have 
found  out  the  Meridian,  and  as  near  as  they  can,  lye  parallel  unto  the  Axis 
of  the  Earth:  Sometimes  the  eye,  fometimes  the  point  Northward  in  di- 
vers Needles,  but  the  fame  point  alwayes  in  molt:  Conforming  themfelves 
unto  the  whole  Earth,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  unto  every  Loadftone. 
For  if  a  Needle  untouch'd  be  hanged  above  a  Loadftone,  it  will  convert  in- 
to a  parallel  pofition  thereto  \  for  in  this  fituation  it  can  belt  receive  its  ver- 
ticity, and  be  excited  proportionably  at  both  extreams.  Now  this  direction 
proceeds  not  primitively  from  themfelves,  but  is  derivative  and  contracted 
From tne  Magnetical  effluxions  of  the  Earth  5  Which  they  have  winded  in 
their  hammering  and  formation,  or  elfe  by  long  continuance  in  onepolkion, 
as  wc  fhall  declare  hereafter. 

It 
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It  is  likewife  true  what  is  delivered  of  Irons  heated  in  the  fire,  that  they 
contract  a  verticity  in  their  refrigeration  for  heated  red  hot  and  cooled  in  the 
Meridian  from  North  to  South,  they  prefently  contract  a.  polary  power, 
and  being  poifed  in  air  or  water,  convert  that  part  unto  the  North,  which 
reipected  that  point  in  its  refrigeration  •,  lb  that  if  they  had  no  fenfible 
verticity  before,  it  may  be  acquired  by  this  way  or  if  they  had  any,  it 
might  be  exchanged  by  contrary  pofition  in  the  cooling.  For  by  the  five 
they  omit  not  only  many  drome  and  fcorious  parts,  but  whatfoever  they  had 
received  either  from  the  Earth  or  Loadftone  and  fo  being  naked  and 
defpoiled  of  all  verticity,  the  Magnetical  Atomes  invade  their  bodies  with 
more  effect  and  agility. 

Neither  is  it  only  true  whdXGUbertns  firft  obferved,  that  Irons  refrigerated 
North  and  South  acquire  a  Directive  faculty  but  if  they  be  cooled  upright 
and  perpendicularly,  they  will  alfo  obtain  the  Tame.  That  part  which  is  cooled 
toward  the  North  on  this  lide  of  the  Equator  ,  converting  it  felf  unto 
the  North ,  and  attracting  the  South  point  of  the  Needle :  the  other  and 
higheft  extream  refpecting  the  South  ,  and  attracting  the  Northern ,  ac- 
cording unto  the  Laws  Magnetical  a  For  (what  muft  be  obferved)  contrary 
Poles  or  faces  attrad  each  other,  as  the  North  the  Souths  and  the  like  de- 
cline each  other,  as  the  North  the  North.  Now  on  this  fide  of  the  Equa- 
tor, that  extream  which  is  next  the  Earth  is  animated  unto  the  North,  and 
the  contrary  unto  the  South,lb  that  in  coition  it  applies  it  felf  quite  oppolitely, 
the  coition  or  attraction  being  contrary  to  the  Verticity  or  Direction.  Con- 
trary, if  we  fpeak  according  unto  common  ufe-,  yet  alike,  if  we  conceive  the 
vertue  of  the  North  Pole  to  diffufe  it  felf  and  open  at  the  South,  and  the 
South  at  the  North  again. 

This  polarity  from  refrigeration  upon  extremity  and  in  defect  of  a  Load- 
/tone,  might  ferve  to  invigorate  and  touch  a  Needle  any  where  and  this, 
allowing  variation,  is  alfo  the  readieft  way  at  any  feafon  to  difcover  the 
North  or  Southland  furely  far  more  certain  than  what  is  affirmed  of  the 
grains  and  circles  in  trees,  or  the  figure  in  the  root  of  Fern.  For  if  we  erect:  a 
red  hot  wire  until  it  cool,  then  hang  it  up  with  wax  and  untwiftedSilk, 
where  the  lower  end  and  that  which  cooled  next  the  earth  doth  reft,  that  is  the 
Northern  point  •■,  and  this  we  affirm  will  ftill  be  true,  whether  it  be  cooled 
in  the  air  or  extinguished  in  water,  oyl  of  Vitriol,  Aquafortis,  or  Quickfilver. 
And  this  is  alfo  evidenced  in  culinary  utenfils  and  Irons  that  often  feel  the 
force  of  fire,  as  Tongs ,  Fire-fhovels,_  Prongs,  and  Andirons  5  all  which 
acquire  a  Magnetical  and  polary  condition,  and  being  fufpended,  convert 
their  lower  extreams  unto  the  North  •■>  with  the  fame  attracting  the  Southern 
point  of  the  Needle.  For  eafier  experiment,  if  we  place  a  Needle  touched 
at  the  foot  of  Tongs  or  Andirons,  it  will  obvert  or  turn  afide  its  Lillie  or 
North  point,and  conform  its  cufpis  or  South  extream  unto  the  Andiron.  The 
like  verticity  though  more  obfcurely  is  alfo  contracted  by  Bricks  and  Tiles, 
as  we  have  made  trial  in  fome  taken  out  of  the  backs  of  Chimneys.  Now 
to  contract  this  Direction,  there  needs  not  a  total  ignition,  nor  is  itne- 
ceflary  the  Irons  fhould  be  red  hot  all  over.  For  if  a  wire  be  heated  only  at 
one  end,  according  as  that  end  is  cooled  upward  or  downward,  it  refpectively 
acquires  a  verticity,  as  we  have  declared  in  wires  totally  candent.  Nor  is  it 
absolutely  requifite  they  mould  be  cooled  perpendicularly,  or  ftrictly  lie 
in  the  Meridian  for  whether  they  be  refrigerated  inclinatorily  or  fomewhac 
ifiquinoxially,  that  is  toward  theEaftern  or  Weftern  points  5  though  in  a 
lefler  degree,   they  difcover  fome  verticity. 

Nor  is  this  only  true  in  Irons,  but  in  the  Loadftone  it  felf.  For  if  a  Load- 
ftone be  made  red  hot,  it  loleth  die  magnetical  vigour  it  had  before  in  it 
felf,  and  acquires  another  from  the  Earth  in  its  refrigeration  •,  for  that  pare 
which  cooleth  toward  the  Earth  will  acquire  the  refpect  of  the  North,  and 
attract  the  Southern  point  or  culpis  of  the  Needie.The  experiment  hereof  we 
made  in  a  Loadftone  of  a  parallelogram  or  long  fquare  figure ;  wherein  only 
inverting  the  extreams,  as  it  came  out  of  the  fire,  we  .altered  the  poles  or 
faces  thereof  at  pleafore. 
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h  is  alfo  true  what  is  delivered  of  die  Dire<5tion  and  coition  of  Irons,  that 
they  contract  a  \  erticity  by  long  and  continued  poiition :  that  is,  not  only 
being  placed  from  North  to  South,  and  lying  in  the  Meridian,  but  refpecting 
the  Zenith  and  perpendicular  unto  the  Center  of  the  Earth  5  as  is  manifeit 
in  bars  of  windows,  cafements,  hinges  and  the  like.  For  if  we  prefent  the 
Needle  unto  their  lower  extreams,  it  wheels  about  and  turns  its  Southern 
point  unto  them.  The  fame  condition  in  long  time  do  Bricks  contract  which 
are  placed  in  walls,  and  tlierefore  it  may  be  a  fallible  way  to  find  out  the 
Meridian  by  placing  the  Needle  on  a  wall  for  fome  Bricks  therein  by  a 
long  and  continued  pofition,  are  often  magnetically  enabled  to  diffract  the 
polarity  of  the  Needle.  And  therefore  thofe  Irons  which  are  faidtohave 
>een  converted  into  Loadftones-,  whether  they  were  real  converfions,  orone- 
.  y  attractive  augmentations,  might  be  much  promoted  by  this  poiition  : 
as  the  Iron  crofs  of  an  hundred  weight  upon  the  Church  of  Se  fohn  in  Ariminum, 
De  roiacr.l.i.   Or  that  Loadfton'd  Iron  of  Cxfar  AJodcratus,  fet  down  by  Aldrovandus. 

Laftly,  Irons  do  manifeft  a  verticity  not  only  upon  refrigeration  and 
conftant  fituation,  but  (what  is  wonderful,  and  advanced!  the  magnetical 
Hypothefis)  they  evidence  the  fame  by  meer  pofition  according  as  they 
are  inverted,  and  their  extreams  difpofed  refpectively  unto  the  Earth. 
For  if  an  Iron  or  Steel  not  firmly  excited,  be  held  perpendicularly 
or  inclinatorily  unto  the  Needle,  the  lower  end  thereof  will  attract  the 
cttffts  or  Southern  point  but  if  the  fame  extream  be  inverted  and  held 
under  the  Needle,  it  will  then  attract  the  Lilly  or  Northern  point  *, 
for  by  inverlion  it  changeth  its  direction  acquired  before,  and  receiveth 
a  new  and  Southern  polarity  from  the  Earth,  as  being  the  upper  extream. 
Now  if  an  Iron  be  touched  before,  it  varieth  not  in  this  manner ;  for  then  ic 
admits  not  this  magnetical  impreflion,  as  being  already  informed  by  the  Load- 
ftone, and  polarily  determined  by  its  prea&ron. 

And  from  thefe  grounds  may  we  beft  determine  why  the  Northern  Pole 
of  the  Loadftone  attradteth  a  greater  weight  than  the  Southern  on  this 
fide  the  ^Equator  5  why  the  (tone  is  beft  preferved  in  a  natural  and  polary 
fituation  5  and  why,  as  GUbertns  obferveth,  it  refpecteth  that  Pole  out  of  the 
Earth,  which  it  regarded  in  its  Mineral  bed  and  fubterraneous  pofition. 

It  is  likewife  true  and  wonderful  what  is  delivered  of  the  Inclination  or 
Declination  of  the  Loadftone  that  is,  the  defcent  of  the  Needle  below  the 
plain  of  the  Horizon.  For  long  Needles  which  flood  before  upon  their  *xu 
parallel  unto  the  Horizon,  being  vigoroufly  excited,  incline  and  bend  down- 
ward, deprefling  the  Nerth  extream  below  the  Horizon.  That  is  the  North 
on  this,  the  South  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ^Equator  5  and  at  the  very  Line 
or  middle  circle  ftand  without  deflexion.  And  this  is  evidenced  not  only  from 
obfervations  of  the  Needle  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Earth,  but  fundry  expe- 
riments in  any  part  thereof,  as  in  a  long  Steel  wire,  equilibrated  or  evenly 
balanced  in  the  air  $  for  excited  by  a  vigorous  Loadftone,  it  will  fbmewliac 
deprefs  its  animated  extream,  and  interfeft  the  horizontal  circumference.  It 
isalfo  manifeft  in  a  Needle  pierced  through  a  Globe  of  Cork  fo  cut  away 
and  pared  by  degrees ,  that  it  will  fwim  under  water,  yet  fink  not  unto 
the  bottom,  which  may  be  well  effe&ed  for  if  the  Cork  be  a  thought  too 
light  to  fink  under  the  furface,  the  body  of  the  water  may  be  attenuated  with 
fpirits  of  wine^  if  too  heavy,  it  may  be  incraflated  with  fait  and  if  by  chance 
too  much  be  added,  it  may  again  be  thinned  by  a  proportionable  addi- 
tion of  frefli  water.  If  then  the  Needle  be  taken  out,  actively  touched 
and  put  in  again,  it  will  deprefs  and  bow  down  its  Northern  head  toward 
the  botom,  and  advance  its  Southern  extremity  toward  the  brim.  This  way 
invented  by  Gilbertm  may  feem  of  difficulty  5  the  fame  with  lefs  labour 
may  be  obferved  in  a  needled  fphere  of  Cork  equally  contiguous  unto  the 
furface  of  the  water  •,  for  if  the  Needle  be  not  exactly  equiponderant,  that 
end  which  is  a  thought  too  light,  if  touched  becometh  even  5  that  Needle 
alfo  which  will  but  juft  Iwim  under  water,  if  forcibly  touched  will  fink 
deeper,  and  fometime  unto  the  bottom.  If  likewife  that  inclinatory  vertue 
be  deftroyed  by  a  touch  from  the  contrary  Pole,  that  end  which  before 
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was  elevated  will  then  decline,  and  this  perhaps  might  be  obferved  in  fome 
fcales  exactly  balianced,  and  in  fuch  Needles  which  for  their  bulk  can  hardly 
be  fupported  by  the  water.  For  if  they  be  powerfully  excited  and  equally 
let  fall,  they  commonly  fink  down  and  break  the  water  at  that  extream 
whereat  they  were  feptentrionally  excited  :  and  by  this  way  it  is  conceived 
there  may  be  fome  fraud  in  the  weighing  of  precious  commodities,  and  fuch 
as  carry  a  value  in  quarter-grains  by  placing  a  powerful  Loadftone  above  or 
below,  according  as  we  intend  to  deprefs  or  elevate  one  extream. 

Now  if  thefe  Magnetical  emillions  be  only  qualities,  and  the  gravity  of 
bodies  incline  them  only  unto  the  earth  furely  that  which  alone  moveth 
other  bodies  to  defcent,  carrieth  not  the  ftroak  in  this,  but  rather  the  Mag- 
netical allicieacy  of  the  Earth ,  unto  which  with  alacrity  it  applieth  it  felf, 
and  in  the  very  fame  way  unto  the  whole  Earth,  as  it  doth  unto  a  fingle 
Loadftone.  For  if  an  untouched  Needle  be  at  a  diftance  fufpended  over 
a  Loadftone,  it  will  not  hang  parallel,  but  decline  at  the  North  extream, 
and  at  that  part  will  firft  falute  its  Director.  Again  what  is  alio  wonderful, 
this  inclination  is  not  invariable  5  for  juft  under  the  line  the  Needle  lieth 
parallel  with  the  Horizon,  but  failing  North  or  South  it  beginneth  to  incline, 
and  increafeth  according  as  it  approacheth  unto  either  Pole^  and  would  at 
laft  endeavour  to  erect  it  felf.  And  this  is  no  more  than  what  it  doth  upon 
the  Loadftone,  ancjthat  more  plainly  upon  the  Terrella  or  fpherical  magnet 
Cofmographically  fet  out  with  circles  of  theGlobe.For  at  thei£quator  thereof, 
the  needle  will  ftand  rectangularly  but  approaching  Northward  toward 
theTropick  it  will  regard  the  ftone  obliquely,  and  when  it  attained!  the 
Pole,  directly  5  and  if  its  bulk  be  no  impediment,  erect  it  felf  and  ftand 
perpendicularly  thereon.  And  therefore  upon  ftrict  obfervation  of  this  in- 
clination in  feveral  latitudes  and  due  records  preferved,  inftruments  are  made, 
w  hereby  without  the  help  of  Sun  or  Star,  the  latitude  of  the  place  may  be 
difcovered;  and  yet  it  appears  the  obfervations  of  men  have  not  as  yet  been 
fo  juft  and  equal  as  is  defireable ;  for  of  thofe  Tables  of  declination  which  I 
have  perufed,  there  are  not  any  two  that  punctually  agree  •■,  though  fome 
have  been  thought  exactly  calculated,  efpecially  that  which  Ridley  received 
£om  Mr.   Brig*,  in  our  time  Geometry-ProfefTor  in  Oxford. 

It  is  alfo  probable  what  is  delivered  concerning  the  variation  of  the  Com- 
pafs  that  is  the  caufe  and  ground  thereof ;  for  die  manner,  as  being  confirmed 
by  obfervation,  we  (hall  not  at  all  difpute.   The  Variation  01  the  Compafs 
is  an  Arch  of  the  Horizon  intercepted  between  the  true  and  Magnetical  Me- 
ridian^ or  more  plainly,  a  deflexion  and  fiding  Eaft  and  Weft  from  the  true 
Meridian.    The  true  Meridian  is  a  major  Circle  paffmg  through  the  Poles 
of  the  World,  and  the  Zenith  or  Vertex  of  any  place,  exactly  dividing  the 
Eaft  from  the  Weft.   Now  on  this  line  the  Needle  exactly  lieth  not,  but 
diverts  and  varieth  its  point,  that  is,  the  North  point  on  this  fide  the  ^Equa- 
tor,  the  South  on  the  other*,  fometimes  unto  the  Eaft,  fometime  toward 
the  Weft,  and  in  fome  few  places  varieth  not  at  all.  Firft,  therefore  it  is 
obferved  that  betwixt  the  Shore  of  Ireland,  France,  Spain,  Guiney,  and  the 
Azores,  the  North  point  varieth  toward  the  Eaft,  and  that  in  fome  variety  5 
at  London  it  varieth  eleven  degrees,  at  Antwerp  nine,  at  Rome  but  five :  at 
fome  part  of  the  Azores  it  deflectethnot,  but  lieth  in  the  true  Meridian  5  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Azores,  and  this  fide  of  the  Equator,  the  North  point 
of  the  Needle  wheeleth  to  the  Weft   fo  that  in  the  Latitude  of  36  near  the 
iliore,  the  variation  is  abput  eleven  degrees-,  but  on  the  other  fide  the  Equa- 
tor, it  is  quite  otherwife :  for  about  Capo  Frio  in  Brafilia,  the  South  point 
varieth  twelve  degrees  unto  the  Weft,  and  about  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  five  or  fix  5  but  elongating  from  the  coaftof  BrafilU  toward  the 
fhore  of  Africa  it  varieth  Eaft  ward,  and  arriving  at  Capo  de  las  Agnllas,  it  reft- 
eth  in  the  Meridian,  and  looketh  neither  way. 

Now  the  caufe  of  this  variation  was  thought  by  Gilbertus  to  be  the  inequa- 
lity of  the  Earth,  varioufly  difpofed,  and  differently  intermixed  with  the  Sea : 
withal  the  different  difpofure  of  its  Magnetical  vigor  in  the  eminencies  and 
ftronger  parts  thereof.  For  the  Needle  naturally  endeavours  to  conform 
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unto  the  Meridian    but  being  diffracted,  driveth  that  way  where  the  greater 
and  powerfuller  part  of  the  Earth  is  placed    Which  may  be  illuftrated  from 
what  hath  been  delivered  before,  and  may  be  conceived  by  any,  that  under- 
fhnds  the  generalities  of  Geography.   For  whereas  on  this  fide  the  Meridian, 
or  the  Iiles  of  >tfwr«,  where  the  firft  Meridian  is  placed,  the  Needle  varieth 
Eaftward ;  it  may  be  occafionedby  that  vaft  Tract  of  Earth,  that  is,  of  Europe, 
Afia,  and  Africa,  feated  toward  the  Eaft,  and  difpofing  the  Needle  that  way. 
For  arriving  at  fome  part  of  the  Azores,  or  Iflands  of  Saint  Michael,  which 
have  a  middle  fituation  between  thefe  Continents,  and  that  vaft  and  almoft 
anfwerable  Tract  of  America,  it  feemeth  equally  diffracted  by  both  5  and  diver- 
ting unto  neither,  doth  parallel  and  p"  lace  it  felf  upon  the  true  Meridian.  But 
failing  farther,  it  veers  its  Lilly  to  the  Weft,  and  regardeth  that  quarter  where- 
in the  Land  is  nearer  or  greater  j  and  in  the  fame  latitude  as  it  approacheth 
the  more,  augmenteth  its  variation.    And  therefore  as  fome  obferve,  if  Colum- 
bus, 01  whoever  firft  difcovered  America,  had  apprehended  the  caufe  of  this 
variation,  having  paffed  more  than  half  the  way,  he  might  have  been  confirmed 
in  thedifcovery,  and  affuredly  foretold  there  lay  a  vaft  and  mighty  Continent 
toward  the  Weft.  Thereafon  I  confefs  and  inference  is  good,  but  the  inftance 
perhaps  not  fo.  For  Columbus  knew  not  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  whereof 
Scbaftian  Cabot  firft  took  notice,  who  after  made  difcovery  of  the  Northern  part 
of  that  Continent.  And  it  happened  indeed  that  part  of  America  was  firft  difco- 
vered, which  was  on  this  fide  fartheft  diftant,  diat  \s,?amaica,  Cuba,znd  the  Hies 
in  the  Bay  of  Mexico.  And  from  this  variation  do  fome  new  difcoverers  de- 
duce a  probability  in  the  attempts  of  the  Northern  paflage  toward  the  Indies. 

Now  becaufe  where  the  greater  Continents  are  joyned,  the  action  and 
effluence  is  alfo  greater  j  therefore  thofe  Needles  do  fufrer  the  greateft: 
variation  which  are  in  Countries  which  moft  do  feel  that  action.  And 
therefore  hath  Rome  far  lefs  variadon  than  London  for  on  the  Weft  fide 
of  Rome  are  feated  the  great  Continents  of  France,  Spain,  Germany,  which  take 
off  the  exuperance,  and  in  fome  way  ballance  the  vigor  of  the  Eaftern  parts. 
But  unto  England  there  is  almoft  no  Earth  Weft,  but  the  whole  extent  of 
Europe  and  AJia  lieth  Eaftward  and  therefore  at  London  it  varieth  eleven 
degrees,  that  is,  almoft  one  Rhomb.  Thus  alfo  by  reafon  of  the  great  Con- 
tinent of  Brafilia,  Peru,  and  Chili,  the  Needle  defle&eth  toward  the  Land 
twelve  degrees ;  but  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan  where  the  Land  is  narrowed, 
and  the  Sea  on  the  other  fide,  it  varieth  but  five  or  fix.  And  fo  likewife,  be- 
caufe the  Cape  de  las  Agullas  hath  Sea  on  both  fides  near  it,  and  other  Land 
remote,  and  as  it  were  sequidiftant  from  it,  therefore  at  that  point  the  Needle 
conforms  unto  the  true  Meridian,  and  is  not  diffracted  by  the  vicinity  of  Adja- 
cencies. This  is  the  general  and  great  caufe  of  variation.  But  if  in  certain  Creeks 
and  Vallies  the  Needle  prove  irregular,  and  vary  beyond  expectation  •,  it  may 
be  imputed  unto  fome  vigorous  part  of  the  Earth,  or  Magnetical  eminence  not 
far  diftant.  And  this  was  the  invention  ofZ>.  Gilbert,  not  many  years  paft,  a 
Phyfician  in  London.  And  therefore  although  fomeaftume  the  invention  of  its 
direction,  and  other  have  had  the  glory  of  the  Card ;  yet  in  the  experiments, 
grounds,  and  caufes  thereof,  England  produced  the  Father  Philofopher,  and 
difcovered  more  in  it,  than  Columbus  or  Americus  did  ever  by  it. 

Unto  this  in  great  part  true ,  the  reafon  of  Kinherus  may  be  added  : 
That  this  variation  proceedeth  not  only  from  terreftrious  eminencies, 
and  magnetical  veins  of  the  Earth ,  laterally  refpecting  the  Needle ,  but 
the  different  coagmentation  of  the  Earth  difpofed  unto  the  Poles ,  lying 
under  the  Sea  and  Waters ,  which  affect  the  Needle  with  great  or  lefTer 
variation,  according  to  the  vigour  or  imbecillity  of  thefe  fubterraneous  lines, 
or  the  entire  or  broken  compagination  of  the  magnetical  fabrick  under  it. 
As  is  obfervable  from  feveral  Loadftones  placed  at  the  bottom  of  any  water ; 
for  a  Loadftone  or  Needle  upon  the  furface,  will  varioufly  conform  it  felf, 
according  to  the  vigour  or  faintnefs  of  the  Loadftones  under  it. 

Thus  alfo  a  reafon  may  be  alledged  for  die  variation  of  the  Variation, 
and  why,  according  to  obfervation,  the  variation  of  the  Needle  hath  after 
fome  years  been  found  to  vary  in  fome  places.  For  tliis  may  proceed 
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from  mutations  of  the  earth,  by  fubterraneous  fires,  fumes>  mineral  fpirits, 
or  otherwife :  which  altering  the  conftitution  of  the  magnetical  parts,  in 
pfocefs  of  time,  doth  vary  the  Variation  over  the  place. 

It  is  alfo  probable  what  is  conceived  of  its  Antiquity,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  its  polary  power  and  direction  unto  the  North  was  unknown 
unto  the  Ancients ;  and  though  Levinus  Lemnius ,  and  C&Uus  Calcagni- 
nusy  are  of  another  belief,  is  juftly  placed  with  new  inventions  by  tan~ 
cWbUus.  For  their  Achilles  and  ftrongeft  argument  is  an  exprefhon  in 
PUmhs  ,  a  very  ancient  Author ,  and  contemporary  unto  Ennius.  Hie 

ventus  jam  fecundus  eft,  cape  modo  verforiam.    Now  this  verforiam  they  con- 

ftrue  to  be  the  Compafs,  which  notwithftanding  according  unto  Pineda, 
who  hath  difculfed  the  point,  'Turmbus,  Cdens,  and  divers  others,  is  better 
interpreted  the  rope  that  helps  to  turn  the  Ship,  or  as  we  fay,  doth  make 
it  tack  about  j  the  Compafs  declaring  rather  the  Ship  is  turned,  than  con- 
ferring unto  its  converfion.  As  for  the  long  Expeditions  and  fundry  Voyages 
of  elder  times,  which  might  confirm  the  Antiquity  of  this  invention,  it  is 
not  improbable  they  were  performed  by  the  help  of  Stars  =,  and  fo  might  the 
Phcenicean  Navigators,  and  alfo  V/jfes  fail  about  the  Mediterranean,  by 
the  flight  of  Birds,  or  keeping  near  the  more  $  and  fo  might  Hanno  coaft  about 
Africa;  or  by  the  help  of  Oars,  as  is  expreffed  in  the  voyage  of  Jonah. 
And  whereas  it  is  contended  that  this  veriticy  was  not  unknown  unto 
Solomon ,  in  whom  is  prefumed  an  univerfality  of  knowledge  =,  it  will  as 
forcibly  follow,  he  knew  the  Art  of  Typography ,  Powder ,  and  Guns, 
or  had  the  Philofophers  Stone,  yet  fent  unto  Ophir  for  Gold.  It  is  not 
tobedenyed,  that  befide  his  Political  wifdom,  his  knowledge  in  Philofo- 
phy  was  very  large  and  perhaps  from  his  Works  therein ,  the  ancient 
Philofophers,  efpecially  Ariftotle,  who  had  the  afliftance  of  Alexander's  ac- 
quirements, collected  great  obfervables.  Yet  if  he  knew  the  ufe  of  the 
Compafs,  his  Ships  were  furely  very  flow,  that  made  a  three  years  Voyage 

from  Edongeber  in  the  red  Sea  untO  Ophir ;  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  Taprobana. 

Qi  Malaca  in  the  Indies,  not  many  months  fail ;  and  fince  in  the  fame  or  lelfer 
time,  Drake  and  Candijh  performed  their  voyage  about  the  Earth. 

And  as  the  knowledge  of  its  verticity  is  not  fo  old  as  fome  conceive,  fo 
is  it  more  ancient  than  moft  believe  5  nor  had  its  difcovery  with  Guns, 
Printing,  or  as  many  think,  fome  years  before  the  difcovery  of  Amerkat 
For  it  was  not  unknown  unto  Petrus  Peregrinus  a  Frenchman,  who  two 
hundred  years  fince  left  a  Trad  of  the  Magnet,  and  a  perpetual  motion  to 
be  made  thereby ,  preferved  by  Gajferus.  Paulas  Venetus,  and  about  five 
hundred  years  paft,  Albenus  Magnus  make  mention  hereof,  and  quote  for  it 
a  Book  of  Ariftotle,  De  Lapide  5  which  Book  although  we  find  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  Laertius,  yet  with  Cabeus  we  may  rather  judge  it  to  be  the  work 
of  fome  Arabick  Writer,  not  many  years  before  the  days  of  Albertus. 

Laftly,  It  is  likewife  true  what  fome  have  delivered  of  Crocus  Manis, 
that  is,  Steel  corroded  with  Vinegar,  Sulphur,  or  otherwife,  and  after  re- 
verberated by  fire.  For  the  Loadftone  will  not  at  all  attrad  it,  nor  will 
it  adhere,  but  lie  therein  like  Sand.  This  is  to  be  underftood  of  Crocus  Mar- 
tis  well  reverberated,  and  into  a  Violet  colour:  for  common  Chalybs  praparatus, 
or  corroded  and  powdered  Steel,  the  Loadftone  attrads  like  ordinary  filings 
of  Iron  5  and  many  times  moft  of  that  which  paffeth  for  Crocus  Manis.  So 
that  this  way  may  ierve  as  ataft  of  its  preparation  5  after  which  it  becometh 
a  very  good  medicine  in  fluxes.  The  like  may  be  affirmed  of  flakes  of  Iron 
that  are  ruftyand  begin  to  tend  unto  Earth  5  for  their  cognation  then  expireth, 
and  the  Loadftone  will  not  regard  them. 

And  therefore  thismayferveasa  trial  of  good  Steel,  the  Loadftone  ta- 
king up  a  greater  mafs  of  that  which  is  moft  pure.  It  may  alfo  decide  the  con- 
verfion of  Wood  into  Iron,  as  is  pretended  from  fome  Waters :  and  the 
common  converfion  of  Iron  into  Copper  by  the  mediation  of  blew  Coperofe, 
for  the  Loadftone  will  not  attrad  it.  Although  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether 
in  this  operation,  the  Iron  or  Coperofe  be  tranfinuted,  as  may  be  doubted 
from  the  cognation  of  Coperofe  with  Copper,  and  the  quantity  of  Iroa 
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remaining  after  the  converfion.  And  the  fame  may  be  ufeful  to  fome  difco- 
very  concerning  Vitriol  or  Coperofe  of  Mars,  by  fome  called  Salt  of  Steel, 
made  by  the  fpirits  of  Vitriol  or  Sulphur.  For  the  corroded  Powder  of  Steel 
will  after  ablution  be  actively  attracted  by  the  Loadftone ,  and  alfo  remai- 
ned in  little  diminifhed  quantity.  And  therefore  whether  thofe  ihooting 
Salts  partake  but  little  of  Steel,  and  be  not  rather  the  vitriolous  fpirits  fixed 
into  Salt  by  the  effluvium  or  odor  of  Steel,  is  not  without  good  queftion. 


CHAP.  Ill 

Concerning  the  Loadftone  \  therein  of  fundry  common  Opinions  , 
and  federal  received  relations.  Natural,  Hijlorical,  Medical, 
Magical. 


AN  D  firft  not  only  a  fimple  Heterodox,  but  a  very  hard  Paradox,  it 
will  feem,  and  of  great  abfurdity  unto  obftinate  ears,  if  we  fay,  At- 
traction is  unjuftly  appropriated  unto  the  Loadftone,  and  that  perhaps  we 
fpeak  not  properly,  when  we  fay  vulgarly  and  appropriately,  The  Loadftone 
draweth  Iron  and  yet  herein  we  fhould  not  want  experiment  and  great 
Authority.  The  words  of  Renatus  des  Cartes  in  his  Principles  of  Philofophy 

are  very  plain.    Praterea  magnes  trahit  ferrum,  five  potius  magnes  &  ferrum  ad 

invicem  accedmt ,  neque  enim  nil*  ibl  trattio  ejt.  The  fame  is  folemnly  de- 
termined by  Cabeus.  Nec  magnet  trahit  proprie  ferrum ,  nec  ferrum  ad  fe  mag- 
netem  provecat  $  fed  ambo  pari  conatu  ad  invicem  cmfuunt.  Concordant  here- 
to is  the  atfertion  of  Doctor  Ridlej,  Phyfician  to  the  Emperour  oiRuffia,  in 
his  Tract  of  Magnetical  Bodies,  defining  Magnetical  attraction  to  be  a  natu- 
ral incitation  and  difpofition  conforming  unto  contiguity,  an  union  of  one 
Magnetical  Body  with  another,  and  no  violent  haling  of  the  weak  unto  the 
ftronger.  And  this  is  alfo  the  Doctrine  of  Gilberts,  by  whom  this  motion 
is  termed  Coition,  and  that  not  made  by  any  faculty  attractive  of  one,  but  2 
Syndrome  and  concourfe  of  each  $  a  Coition  alwaysof  their  vigours,  and  alfo 
of  their  bodies,  if  bulk  or  impediment  prevent  not.  And  therefore  thole 
contrary  actions  which  flow  from  oppoute  Poles  or  Faces ,  are  not  fo  pro- 
perly expulfion  and  attraction,  as  Sequel*  and  Fuga ,  a  mutual  flight  and  fol- 
lowing. Confonant  whereto  are  alio  the  determinations  of  Helmontias,  Kir- 

cherus,  and  LicetHs. 

reTuKa!  fame  is  alfo  confirmed  by  experiment ,  for  if  a  piece  of  Iron  be  fafte- 

betwixTIhe  nec*  *n  tne  ^e  °f a  Bowl  or  Bafon  of  Water ,  a  Loadftone  fwimming  freely 
loadttone  in  a  Boat  of  Cork,  will  prefently  make  unto  it.  So  if  a  Steel  or  Knife  un- 
«nd  iron.  touched,  be  offered  toward  the  Needle  that  is  touched,  the  Needle  nimbly 
moveth  toward  it,  and  conformeth  unto  an  union  with  the  Steel  that  mo- 
veth  not.  Again,  If  a  Loadftone  be  finely  filed,  the  Atoms  or  duft  thereof 
will  adhere  unto  Iron  that  was  never  touched ,  even  as  the  powder  of  Iron 
doth  alfo  uoto  the  Loadftone.  And  laftly,  if  in  two  Skiffs  of  Cork,  a  Load- 
ftone and  Steel  be  placed  within  the  Orb  of  their  activities,  the  one  doth  not 
move,  the  other  ftanding  ftill,  but  both  hoife  fail  and  fleer  unto  each  other. 
So  that  if  the  Loadftone  attract,  the  Steel  hath  alfo  its  attraction  *  for  in  this 
action  the  Allkiency  is  reciprocal,  which  joynrly  felt,  they  mutually  approach 
and  run  into  each  others  arms. 

And  therefore  furely  more  moderate  exprelTions  become  this  action,  than 
what  the  Ancients  have  uied  i  wliich  fome  have  delivered  in  die  mofl  violent 

terms  of  their  language  fo  Aufiin  calls  it,  Mirobitcm  ferri  rapterem  :  Hipo- 
crates, kiQQ-  o,ti  rov  ai\foyv  i^m^a,  Lapis  qui  ferrum  rapit.    (Jalen  disputing 

agaioft  Epicurus,  ufeth  the  term  i**™,  but  thus  alfo  is  too  violent :  among 
the  Ancients  Arijlotie  fpake  moft  warily,  *J9©-       tit  ,  Lapis 

qui 
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quiferrum  movet :  and  in  fome  tolerable  acception  do  run  the  expreflions  of 

Aquinas ;  Scaliger  and  Cufanus. 

Many  relations  are  made,  and  great  expectations  are  raifed  from  the  /tifa£* 
ties  Carr.eas,  or  a  Loadftone  that  hath  a  faculty  to  attract  not  only  Iron,  but 
Fleflv,  but  this  upon  enquiry,  and  asCabeus  hath  alfo  obferved,  is  nothing 
elfe  but  a  weak  and  inanimate  kind  of  Loadftone,  veined  here  and  there  with 
a  few  magnetical  and  ferreous  lines  •>  but  chiefly  confifting  of  abolary  and 
clammy  fubftance,whereby  it  adheres  like  Hematites  QiTerra  Lemma, unto  the 
Lips.  And  this  is  that  ftone  which  is  to  be  underftood,  when  Phyficians  joyn  it 
with  i&tites>  or  the  Eagle-ftone,and  promife  therein  a  vertue  againft  abortion. 

There  is  fometime  a  miftake  concerning  the  variation  of  the  Compafs, 
and  therein  one  point  is  taken  for  another.  For  beyond  the  Equator  fome 
men  account  its  variation  by  the  diverfion  of  the  Northern  point,  whereas 
beyond  that  Circle  the  Southern  point  is  Soveraign  ,  and  the  North  fub- 
mits  his  preheminency.  For  in  the  Southern  Coaft  either  of  America  or 
Africa  •,  the  Southern  point  deflects  and  varieth  toward  the  Land ,  as  being 
difpofed  and  fpirited  that  way  by  the  Meridional  and  proper  Hemifphere. 
And  therefore  on  that  fide  of  the  Earth  the  varying  point  is  belt  accounted 
by  the  South.  And  therefore  alfo  the  Writings  of  fome ,  and  Maps  of 
others,  are  to  be  enquired,  that  make  the  Needle  decline  unto  the  Eaft  twelve 
degrees  at  Capo  Frio,  and  fix  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan;  accounting  hereby 
one  point  for  another,  and  preferring  the  North  in  the  Liberties  and  Province 
of  the  South. 

But  certainly  falfe  it  is  what  is  commonly  affirmed  and  believed ,  that 
Garlick  doth  hinder  the  attraction  of  the  Loadftone ,  which  is  notwithftan- 
ding  delivered  by  grave  and  worthy  Writers,  by  Pliny,  Solims,  Ptolomy,  PIh- 
tarcb,  Albert**,  Mattbiolus,  Kuettf,  Langim,  and  many  more.  An  effect  as 
lftrange  as  that  of  Homers  Moly  ,  and  the  Garlick  that  Mercury  beftowed  up- 
on Vlytfes.  But  that  it  is  evidently  falfe,  many  experiments  declare.  For 
an  Iron  wire  heated  red  hot  and  quenched  in  the  juice  of  Garlick,  doth  not- 
■withftanding  contract  a  verticity  from  the  Earth,  and  attra&eth  the  Southern 
point  of  the  Needle.  If  alfo  the  Tooth  of  a  Loadftone  be  covered  or  ftuck 
in  Garlick,  it  will  notwithftanding  attract:-,  and  Needles  excited  and  fixed 
in  Garlick  until  they  begin  to  ruft,  do  yet  retain  their  attractive  and  polar y 
refpects. 

Of  the  fame  ftamp  is  that  which  is  obtruded  upon  us  by  Authors  ancient 
and  modern,thatan  Adamant  or  Diamond  prevents  or  fufpends  the  attraction 
of  the  Loadftone :  as  is  in  open  terms  delivered  by  P  liny.  Adamas  diffidet  cnm 

Magnete  lapide,  ut  juxta  pofitm  ferrttm  non  patiatnr  abflrahi,  am  fi  admstm  magna 

apprebenderit,  rapiat  atque  auferat.  For  if  a  Diamond  be  placed  between  a 
Needle  and  a  Loadftone,  there  will  neverthelefs  enfue  a  Coition  even  over 
the  body  of  the  Diamond.  And  an  eafie  matter  it  is  to  touch  or  excite  a 
Needle  through  a  Diamond,  by  placing  it  at  the  tooth  of  a  Loadftone  s  and 
therefore  the  relation  is  falfe,  or  our  eftimation  of  thefe  Gemms  untrue ,  nor 
are  they  Diamonds  which  carry  that  name  amongft  us. 

It  is  not  fuddenly  to  be  received  what  Paracelfm  arfirmeth,  that  if  a  Load- 
ftone be  anointed  with  Mercurial  Oyl,  or  only  put  into  Quickfilver,  it  amit- 
teth  its  attraction  for  ever.  For  we  have  found  that  Loadftones  and  touched 
Needles,  which  have  laid  long  time  in  Quickfilver ,  have  not  amitted  their 
attradtion.  And  we  alfo  find  that  red  hot  Needles  or  Wires  extinguimed  in 
Quickfilver,do  yet  acquire  a  verticity  according  to  the  Laws  of  pofitionin  ex- 
tinction. Of  greater  repugnancy  unto  Reafon  is  that  which  he  delivers  concer- 
ning its  graduation,  that  heated  in  the  fire  and  often  extinguimed  in  Oyl  of 
Mars  or  iron,  it  acquires  an  ability  to  extract  or  draw  forth  a  Nail  faftened  in 
a  Wall  i  for,as  we  have  declared  before,the  vigor  of  the  Loadftone  is  deftroyed 
by  fire,  nor  will  it  be  re-impregnated  by  any  other  Magnet  than  the  Earth. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  made  out  what  feemeth  very  plaufible,  and  formerly  hath 
deceived  us,  that  a  Loadftone  will  not  attract  an  Iron  or  Steel  red  hot.  The 
falfity  hereof,  difcovered  firft  by  Kircberus,  we  can  confirm  by  iterated  expe- 
riment j  very  fenfibly  in  armed  Loadftones,  and  obfcurely  in  any  other. 

H  *  True 
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True  i:  is,  that  beGdesfire  feme  other  ways  there  are  of  its  deitruction, 
as  Age,  Ruft-,  and  what  is  leaft  dreamt  on,  an  unnatural  or  contrary  litu;> 
tion.   For  being  impolarly  adjOyned  unto  a  more  vigorous  Loadftone,  ic 
will  in  a  fliort  time  exchange  its  Poles  ?  or  being  kept  in  undue  poiition,  thaz 
is  not  lying  on  the  Meridian,  or  elfe  with  its  poles  inverted,  it  receives 
in  longer  time  impair  in  activity,  .exchange  of  Faces  ;  and  is  more  power- 
fully preferved  by  poiition  than  by  the  duft  of  Steel.    But  the  hidden  and 
fureft  way  is  fire-,  that  is,  fire  not  only  actual  but  potential    the  one  furc-ly 
and  fuddenly,  the  other  (lowly  and  imperfectly  •,  the  one  changing  ,  the 
other  deftroying  the  figure.   For  if  diftilled  Vinegar  or  Aquafortis  be  poured 
upon  the  powder  of  Loadftone,  the  fubliding  powder  dryed,  retains  ibme 
Magnetical  vertue,  and  will  be  attracted  by  the  Loadftone :  but  if  the 
wenftruum  or  dififolvent  be  evaporated  to  a  confidence,  and  afterward  dotli 
llioot  into  Icycles  01  Cryftals,  the  Loadftone  hath  no  power  upon  them , 
and  if  in  a  full  dillolution  of  Steel  a  feparation  of  parts  be  made  by  precipi- 
tation or  exhalation,  the  exficcated  powder  hath  loft  its  wings,  and  afcends 
not  unto  die  Loadftone.   And  though  a  Loadftone  fired  doth  prefently 
amit  its  proper  vertue,  and  according  to  the  poiition  in  cooling  contracts 
a  new  verticity  from  the  Earth  5  yet  it  the  fame  be  laid  a  while  in  aqua  f mis 
or  other  corrofive  water,  and  taken  out  before  a  conliderable  corrolion, 
it  ftill  referves  its  attraction,  and  will  convert  the  Needle  according  to  former 
polarity.  And  that  duly  preferved  from  violent  corrofion,  or  the  natural difeafe 
of  ruft,  it  may  long  conferve  its  vertue,  belide  the  Magnetical  vertue  of  the 
cdVrrliSo-*  Eartn  WWdi  hath  lafted  fince  the  Creation,  a  great  example  we  have  from  the 
trtpbi*.  1  °     obfervation  of  our  learned  friend  Mr.  t  Graves,  in  an  Egyptian  Idol  cut  out  of 
Loadftone,  and  found  among  the  Mummies;  which  ftill  retains  its  attraction, 
though  probably  taken  out  of  the  Mine  about  two  thoufand  years  ago. 

It  it  improbable  whatP/%  affirmeth  concerning  the  object  of  its  attraction, 
that  it  attracts  not  only  ferreous  bodies,  but  alio  liqucrem  vitri  -7  for  in  the 
body  of  Glafs  there  is  no  ferreous  or  magnetical  nature  which  might  occafi- 
on  attraction.  For  of  the  Glafs  we  ufe,  the  pureft  is  made  of  the  fineft  (and 
and  the  allies  ofChaly  or  Glafwort*  and  the  courier  or  green  fort,  of  the 
aflies  of  Brake  or  other  plants.  True  it  is  that  in  the  making  of  Glafs,  it 
hath  been  an  ancient  practice  to  caft  in  pieces  of  magnet,  or  perhaps  man- 
ganes :  conceiving  it  carried  away  all  ferreous  and  earthy  parts,  from  the 
pure  and  running  portion  of  Glafs,  which  the  Loadftone  would  not  refpect  -7 
and  therefore  if  that  attraction  were  not  rather  Ele&rical  than  Magnetical, 
it  was  a  wondrous  effect  what  Belmont  delivered  concerning  a  Glafs  where- 
in the  Magiftery  of  Loadftone  was  prepared,  which  after  retained  an  at- 
tractive quality. 

But  whether  the  Magnet  attracted!  more  than  common  Iron,  may  be  tried 
in  other  bodies-  It  feems  to  attract  the  Smyris  or  Emery  in  powder  It  draw- 
eth  the  fhining  or  glaflie  powder  brought  from  the  Indies,  and  ufually  im- 
ploied  in  writing-duft.  There  is  alfo  in  Smiths  Cinders  by  fome  adhelionof 
Iron,  whereby  they  appear  as  it  were  glazed,  fometime  to  be  found  a  mag- 
netical operation  ■■,  for  fome  thereof  applied  have  power  to  movexthe  Needle. 
But  whether  the  aflies  of  Vegetables  which  grow  over  Iron  Mines  contract  a 
magnetical  quality,  as  containing  fome  mineral  particles,  which  by  iublima- 
tion  afcend  unto  their  Roots,  and  are  attracted  together  with  their  nourilh- 
ment  $  according  as  fome  affirm  from  the  like  obfervations  upon  the  Mines 
of  Silver,  Quick  filver,  and  Gold-,  we  muft  refer  unto  further  expeiiment 

It  is  alfo  improbable  and  fomething  lingular  what  fome  conceive,  and  Eufc~ 
Hus  Nierembcrpius,  a  learned  J efuit  Spain  delivers,  that  the  body  of  man  is 
magnetical,  and  being  placed  in  a  Boat,  the  Veflel  will  never  reft  until  the 
head  refpecteth  the  North.  If  this  be  true,  the  bodies  of  Chriftians  do  lye 
unnaturally  in  their  Graves.  K'mgCheops  in  his  Tomb,  and  the  lews  in  their 
beds have  fallen  upon  the  natural  poiition:  who  reverentially  declining  the 
fituation  of  their  Temple,  nor  willing  to  lye  as  that  ftood,  do  place  their  Beds 
from  North  to  South-,  and  delight  to  lleep  Meridionally.  This  Opi- 
nion confirmed  would  much  advance  the  Microcofmical  conceit ,  and 

commend 
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commend  the  Geography  of  Paracelfas,  who  according  to  the  Cardinal  points 
of  the  World,  divideth  the  body  of  man  ;  and  therefore  working  upon 
humane  ordure,  and  by  long  preparation  rend  ring  it  odoriferous,  he  terms 
it  Zibet  a  Occidentalism  Weftern  Civit  j  making  the  face  the  Eaft,  but  the  po- 
fteriours  the  America  or  Weftern  part  of  his  Microcofm.  The  verity  hereof 
might  eafily  be  tried  in  Wales,  where  there  are  portable  Boats,  and  made  of 
Leather,  which  would  convert  upon  the  impulfion  of  any  verticity  ;  andfeem 
to  be  the  fame,  whereof  in  his  defcription  of  Britain  Ctfar  hath  left  fome 
mention. 

Another  kind  of  verticity,  is  that  which  Angelas  doce  mihijks  alias,  Michael  Amgramma 

Sundevogis,  in  a  Tract  De  Sulphure,  difcovereth  in  Vegetables,  from  flicks  tlCdlly' 
let  fall  or  deprelTed  under  water  •■,  which  equally  framed  and  permitted  unto 
themfelves,  will  afcend  at  the  upper  end,  or  that  which  was  vertical  in 
their  vegetation  wherein  notwithftanding  as  yet,  we  have  not  found  fatisfa- 
ction.  Although  perhaps  too  greedy  of  Magnalities,  we  are  apt  to  make  bujt 
favourable  experiments  concerning  vvelcom  Truths,  and  fuch  delired  verities. 

It  is  alfo  wondrous  ftrange  what  Ldius  BifcioU  reporteth,  that  if  unto 
ten  ounces  of  Loadftone  one  of  Iron  be  added,  it  encreafeth  not  unto 
eleven,  but  weighs  ten  ounces  (till.  A  relation  inexcufable  in  a  work  of 
leifurable  hours:  the  examination  being  as  ready  as  the  relation,  and  the  Mr*fub<e:i 
falfity  tried  as  eafily  as  delivered.  Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted  what  is  taken 
up  by  Ctjius  Bernardus  a  late  Mineralogift,  and  originally  confirmed 
by  Porta,  that  Needles  touched  with  a  Diamond  contract  a  verticity, 
even  as  they  do  with  a  Loadftone,  which  will  not  confift  with  experi- 
ment. And  therefore,  as  Gillertus  obferveth,  he  might  be  deceived,  in 
touching  fuch  Needles  with  Diamonds,  which  had  a  verticity  before,  as 
we  have  declared  moft  Needles  to  have  \  and  fo  had  he  touched  them  with 
Gold  or  Silver,  he  might  have  concluded  a  magnetical  vertue  therein. 

in  the  fame  form  may  we  place  Fracaftorius  his  attraction  of  filver,  Phllo- 
ftratus  liis  Pamarbes  j  A^dlodorus  and  Beda  their  relation  of  the  Loadftone 
that  attracted  only  in  the  night.  But  moft  inexcufable  is  Framifcus 
Eneas,  a  man  of  our  own  profeflion  5  who  in  his  difcourfe  QiiGemms  men- 
tioned in  the  Jpocaljpfe,  undertakes  a  Chapter  of  the  Loadftone.  Wherein 
fubftantially  and  upon  experiment  he  fcarce  delivereth  any  thing :  making 
long  enumeration  of  its  traditional  qualities,  whereof  he  feemeth 
to  believe  many,  and  fome  above  convicted  by  experience,  he  is  fain 
to  falve  as  impoftures  of  the  Devil.  But  Boetius  de  Boot  Phyfician  unto 
Bodulphas  the  fecond,  hath  recompenfed  this  defect,  and  in  his  Tract,  'De 
Lapidibus  &  Gemmis,  fpeaks  very  materially  hereof  5  and  his  Difcourfe  iscon- 
fonant  unto  Experience  and  Reafon. 

As  for  Relations  Historical,  though  many  there  be  of  lefs  account, 
yet  two  alone  delerve  confederation  5  The  firft  concerneth  magnetical 
Rocks,  and  attractive  Mountains  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Earth.  Theo- 
ther  the  Tomb  of  Mahomet,  and  bodies  fufpended  in  the  air.  Of  Rocks 
magnetical  there  are  likewife  two  relations  5  for  fome  are  delivered  to 
be  in  the  Indies,  and  fome  in  the  extremity  of  the  North,  and  about  the 
very  Pole.  The  Northern  account  is  commonly  afcribed  unto  Olaus  Mag- 
nus Archbilliop  of  Vpfale,  who  out  of  his  Predeceflbr  Joannes  Saxo,  and 
others,  compiled  a  Hiftory  of  fome  Northern  Nations  but  this  aftertion 
we  have  not  difcovered  in  that  Work  of  his  which  commonly  paffeth 
amongft  us,  and  fhould  believe  his  Geography  herein  no  more  than 
that  in  the  firft  line  of  his  Book  when  he  affirmeth  that"  Biarmia  (which 
is  not  feventy  degrees  in  latitude)  hath  the  Pole  for  its  Zenith,  and  Equinocti- 
al for  the  Horizon. 

Now  upon  this  foundation,  how  uncertain  foever,  men  have  erected 
mighty  illations,  afcribing  thereto  the  caufe  of  the  Needles  direction,  and  con- 
ceiving the  effluxions  from  thefeMountains  and  Rocks,invite  the  Lilly  toward 
the  North.  Which  conceit  though  countenanced  by  learned  men,  is  not  made 
out  either  by  experience  or  reafon  for  no  man  hath  yet  attained  or  given  a 
fenfible  account  of  the  Pole  by  fome  degrees.  It  is  alfo  obferved  the  Needle 
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doth  very  much  vary  as  it  approacheth  the  Pole  5  whereas  were  there  fuch 
direction  from  the  Rocks,  upon  a  nearer  approachment,  it  would  more 
directly  refpect  them.  Befide,  were  there  fuch  magnetical  Rocks  under  the 
Pole,  yet  being  fo  far  removed,  they  would  produce  no  fuch  effect.  For  they 
that  fail  by  the  Ifleof  Una  now  called  Elba  in  the  ThufcanSea  which  abounds 
in  veins  of  Loadftone,  obferve  no  variation  or  inclination  of  the  Needle  5 
much  lefs  may  they  expect,  a  direction  from  Rocks  at  the  end  of  the  Earth. 
And  laftly,  men  that  afcribe  thus  much  unto  Rocks  of  the  North,  muft  pre- 
fume  or  difcover  the  like  magneticals  at  the  South  :  For  in  the  Southern 
Seas,  and  far  beyond  the  i£quator,  variations  arc  large,  and  declinations 
as  conftant  as  in  the  Northern  Ocean. 

The  other  relation  of  Loadftone  Mines  and  Rocks,  in  the  more  of  is 
delivered  of  old  by  Qlfrj  wherein,  faith  he,  they  are  fo  placed  both  in  abun- 
dance and  vigour, that  it  proves  an  adventure  of  hazard  to  pafs  thofeCoafts  in  a 
Ship  with  Iron  nails.  Serapion  the  Mocr,  an  Author  of  good  efteem  and  reafona- 
ble Antiquity  jconrirmeth  the  fame,whofe  exprellion  in  the  wordwwjwrrr  is  this. 
The  Mine  of  this  ftone  is  in  the  Sea-coaft  of  whereto  when  Ships  ap- 
proach, there  is  no  Iron  in  them  which  flies  not  like  a  Bird  unto  thole  Moun- 
tains ;  and  therefore  their  Ships  are  fattened  not  with  Iron  but  Wood,  for 
other  wife  they  would  be  torn  to  pieces.  But  this  afiertion,how  poiitive 
foever,  is  contradicted  by  all  Navigators  that  pafs  that  way  5  which  are  now 
many,  and  of  our  own  Nation,  and  might  furely  have  been  controledby 
Nenrchus  the  Admiral  of  Alexander,  who  not  knowing  the  Compafs,  was  fain 
to  coaft  that  lhore. 

For  the  relation  concerning  Mahomet,  it  is  generally  believed  his  Tomb 
at  Medina.  Talnabi,  in  Arabia,  without  any  viliblefupporters  hangeth  in  the 
air  between  two  Loadftones  artificially  contrived  both  above  and  below  5 
which  conceit  is  fabulous  and  evidently  falfe  from  the  teftimony  of  Ocular 
Teftators,  who  affirm  his  Tomb  is  made  of  Stone,  and  lyeth  upon  the  ground  5 
as  befides  others,  the  learned  Vofpus  obferveth  from  Gabriel Sionita,  and  Joanna 
Heframta,  two  Maronkes^  in  their  relations  hereof.  Of  fuch  intentions  and 
attempt  by  Mahometans  we  read  in  fome  Relators,  and  that  might  be  the 
occafion  of  the  Fable ,  which  by  tradition  of  time  and  diftance  of  place  enlar- 
ged into  the  Story  of  being  accomplilhed.  And  this  hath  been  promoted  by 
attempts  of  the  like  nature;  for  we  read  in  Pliny  that  one  Dimcrates  bt 
to  Arch  the  Temple  of  Arfinoe  in  Alexandria-  with  Loadftone,  that  lb  her 
Statue  might  be  Impended  in  the  air  to  the  amazement  of  the  beholders.  And 
to  lead  on  our  credulity  herein,  confirmation  maybe  drawn  from  Hiftory 
and  Writers  of  good  authority.  So  is  it  reported  by  Ruffinus,  that  in  the 
Temple  of  Serais  there  was  an  Iron  Chariot  fufpended  by  Loadftones 
in  the  air  which  ftones  removed,  die  Chariot  fell  and  dallied  into  pieces 
The  like  doth  Beda  report  of  Bellercphons  Horfe,  which  framed  of  Iron, 
and  placed  between  two  Loadftones,  widi  wings  expanfed,  hung  pendu- 
lous in  the  air. 

The  verity  of  thefe  Stories  we  fhall  not  further  difpute,  their  polfibi- 
litywemay  in  fome  way  determine  ■■,  if  we  conceive  what  no  man  w  ill 
deny,  that  bodies  fufpended  in  the  air  have  this  fufpenlion  from  one  or 
many  Loadftones  placed  both  above  and  below  it  5  or  elle  by  one  or 
many  placed  only  above  it.  Likewife  the  body  to  be  fufpended  in  reipect 
of  the  Loadftone  above,  is  either  placed  firltat  a  pendulous  diftance  in 
the  medium ,  or  elfe  attracted  unto  that  fite  by  the  vigor  of  the  Load- 
ftone. And  fo  we  firft  affirm  that  poflible  it  is  a  body  may  be  fufpended  be- 
tween two  Loadftones  $  that  is,  it  being  fo  equally  attracted  unto  both,  that 
it  determineth  it  felf  unto  neither.  But  furely  this  pofuion  will  be  of  no 
duration  ■■,  for  if  die  air  be  agitated,  or  the  body  waved  either  way,  it  omits 
the  equilibration,  and  dilpofeth  iilelf  unto  theneareft  attmctor.  Again,  It  is 
not  impoftible  (though  hardly  feaftble,)  byalingle  Loadftone  to  lufpend  an 
Iron  in  the  air,  die  lion  being  artificially  placed,  and  at  a  diftance  guided  to- 
ward the  ftone,  until  it  find  the  neutral  point,  wherein  its  gravity  juft  equals, 
tl  te  magnetical  qmlity,the  one  exactly  extolling  as  much  as  the  other  deprefleth. 

And 
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And  laftly,  Impoffible  it  is  that  if  an  Iron  reft  upon  the  ground,  and  a  Load- 
ftone be  placed  over  it,  it  mould  ever  fo  arife  as  to  hang  in  the  way  or  medi- 
um t,  for  that  vigor  which  at  a  diftance  is  able  to  overcome  the  refinance  of 
its  gravity,  and  to  lift  it  up  from  the  Earth,  will  as  it  approacheth  nearer,  be 
mil  more  able  to  attract  it  5  never  remaining  in  the  middle  that  could  not 
abide  in  the  extreams.  Now  the  way  of  Baptift*  Porta  that  by  a  thred  faftneth 
a  Needle  to  a  Table,  and  then  fo  guides  and  orders  the  fame,  that  by  the  at- 
traction of  the  Loadftone  it  abideth  in  the  air,  infringed!  not  this  reafon  $  for 
this  is  a  violent  retention,  and  if  the  thred  be  loofened,  the  Needle  afcends 
and  adheres  unto  the  Attractor. 

The  Third  confideration  concerneth  Medical  relations   wherein  what- 
ever effects  are  delivered,  they  are  either  derived  from  its  mineral  and 
ferreous  condition,  or  elfe  magnetical  operation.   Unto  the  ferreous  and 
mineral  quality  pertaineth  what  Diofiorides  m  ancient  Writer  andSouldier 
under  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  affirmeth,  that  half  a  dram  of  Loadftone  given 
with  Honey  and  Water,  proves  a  purgative  medicine,  and  evacuateth  grofs 
humours.   But  this  is  a  quality  of  great  incertainty   for  omitting  the  vehicle 
of  Water  and  Honey,  which  is  of  a  laxative  power  it  felf,  the  powder  of 
fome  Loadftones  in  this  dofe  doth  rather  conftipate  and  binde,  than  purge 
and  loofen  the  belly.   And  if  fometimes  it  caufe  any  laxity,  it  is  probably 
in  the  fame  way  with  Iron  and  Steel  unprepared,  which  will  difturb  fome 
bodies,  and  work  by  Purge  and  \  omit.   And  therefore,  whereas  it  is  deli- 
vered in  a  Book  alcribed  unto  Galen,  that  it  is  a  good  medicine  in  Droplies, 
and  evacuates  the  waters  of  perfons  fo  affected:  Jt  may  I  confefs  by  iicci- 
ty  and  aftriction  afford  a  confirmation  unto  parts  relaxed ,  and  fuch  as 
be  hydropically  difpofed 5  and  by  thefe qualities  it  may  be  ufeful  in  Hernias 
or  Ruptures,  and  for  thefe  it  is  commended  by  JEtius,  ^Sgineta,  and  Oribafi- 
uk  5  who  only  affirm  that  it  contains  the  vertue  of  Hematites,  and  being 
burnt  was  fometimes  vended  for  it.   Wherein  notwithftanding  there  is  an 
higher  vertue  5  and  in  the  fame  prepared,  or  in  rich  veins  thereof  though 
crude,  we  haveobferved  the  effects  of  Chalybeat  Medicines  j  and  the  bene- 
fits of  Iron  and  Steel  in  ftrong  obftructions.   And  therefore  that  was  proba- 
bly a  different  vein  of  Loadftone  5  or  infected  with  other  mineral  mixture, 
which  the  Ancients  commended  for  a  purgative  medicine,  and  ranked  the 
fame  with  the  violenteft  kinds  thereof:  with  Hippophae,  Cneoron,  and  ThymeUa, 
as  we  find  it  in  *  Hipocrates  -,  and  might  be  fomewhat  doubtful,  whether  by  » 
the  Magnefianftone,  he  underftood  the  Loadftone ;  did  not  Achilles  Statins  t 
define  the  fame,  the  Stone  that  loveth  Iron. 

To  this  mineral  condition  belongeth  what  is  delivered  by  fome,  that 
wounds  which  are  made  with  weapons  excited  by  the  Loadftone,  contract 
a  malignity,  and  become  of  more  difficult  cure-,  which  neverthelefs  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  incifion  of  Chirurgeons  with  knives,  and  lancets  touched ; 
which  leave  no  fuch  effect  behind  them.  Hidier  muft  we  alfo  refer  that 
affirmative,  which  fayes,  the  Loadftone  is  poifon  ■■,  and  therefore  in  the  lifts 
ofpoyfonswefindit  in  many  Authors.  But  this  our  experience  cannot  confirm 
and  the  practice  of  the  King  of  Zeilan  clearly  contradiCteth  who,  as  Garcias 
ait  H<wf0,Phyfician  unto  the  Spam/h  Viceroy,  delivereth,  hath  all  his  meat  ferved 
up  in  difhes  of  Loadftone,  and  conceives  thereby  he  preferveth  the  vigour  of 
youth. 

But  furely  from  a  magnetical  activity  muft  be  made  out  what  is  let  fall 
by  lAit'tHs,  that  a  Loadftone  held  in  the  hand  of  one  that  is  podagrical,  doth 
either  cure  or  give  great  eafe  in  the  Gout.  Or  what  MarceOtis  Emperkus  affirm- 
eth, that  as  an  amulet,  it  alfo  cureth  the  headach  3  which  are  but  additions 
unto  its  proper  nature,  and  hopeful  enlargements  of  its  allowed  attraction. 
For  perceiving  its  fecret  power  to  draw  magnetical  bodies,  men  have  invent- 
ed a  new  attraction,  to  draw  out  the  dolour  and  pain  of  any  part.  And  from 
fuch  grounds  it  furely  became  a  philter,  and  was  conceived  a  medicine  of 
fome  venereal  attraction-,  and  therefore  upon  this  ftone  they  graved 
the  Image  of  Venus,   according  unto  that  Ot  Claudim,  Venerem  magnetic  a 

gemma  figurat.  Hither  muft  we  alfo  refer  what  is  delivered  concerning 
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its  powder  to  draw  out  of  the  body  bullets  and  heads  of  arrows,  and  for  the 
like  intention  is  mixed  up  in  plafters.  Which  courfe,  although  as  vain  and 
ineffectual,  it  be  rejected  by  many  good  Authors,  yet  is  it  not  methinksfo 
readily  to  be  denyed,  nor  the  Practice  of  many  Phylicians  which  have 
thus  compounded  plafters ,  thus  fuddenly  to  be  condemned ,  as  may  be 

obferved  in  the  Entplaftrum  divinum  Nicolai,  the  Err.flafirum  nigrum  of  Angfpnrgy 

the  0/W<r/^oc6  and  Attratthum  o{  Paracclfus  with  feveral  more  in  the  Diipen- 
fatory  of  fVecker,  and  practice  of  Sennmus.   The  cure  alio  of  Hernia's,  or 
Ruptures  in  Pareus :  and  the  method  alio  of  curation  lately  delivered  by 
f  di  cuitrivoro  Daniel  Becker  us  f,  and  approved  by  the  Profeflbrs  of  Leyden,  that  is,  of  a  young 
pruffuco,       man  cf  spruceland  that  cafually  fvvallowed  a  knife  about  ten  inches  long, 
itl  cure  of    which  was  cut  out  of  his  ftomach,  and  the  wound  healed  up.   In  which  cure 
the  p ruffian    to  attract  the  knife  to  a  convenient  fituation,  there  was  applied  a  plafter  made 
up  with  the  powder  of  Loadftone.   Now  this  kind  of  practice  Libavius, 
Knife.  Gilbertus,  and  lately  t  Swickardus  condemn,  as  vain,  and  altogether  unufeful 

tin  his  Ars     becaufe  a  Loadftone  in  powder  hath  no  attractive  power   for  in  that  form 
Mignttm.      -c  am- ts     p0iary  refpe£ts,  and  lofeth  thofe  parts  which  are  the  rule  of  attra- 
ction. 

Wherein  to  fpeak  compendioufly,  if  experiment  hath  not  deceived  us, 
we  firft  affirm  that  a  Loadftone  in  powder  amitts  not  all  attraction.  For  it' 
the  powder  of  a  rich  vein  be  in  a  reafonable  quantity  prefented  toward  the 
Needle  freely  placed,  it  will  not  appear  to  be  void  of  all  activity,  but  will 
be  able  to  ftir  it.  Nor  hath  it  only  a  power  to  move  the  Needle  in  powder 
andbyitfelf,  but  this  will  it  alfo  do,  if  incorporated  and  mixed  with  pla- 
fters as  we  have  made  trial  in  the  Emflaflrum  de  Minio  with  half  an  ounce 
of  the  mafs,  mixing  a  dram  of  Loadftone.  For  applying  the  magdaleon  or 
roll  unto  the  Needle,  it  would  both  ftir  and  attract  it-,  not  equally  in  all  parts, 
but  more  vigor oufly  in  fome,  according  unto  the  Mine  of  the  Stone,  more 
plentifully  difperfed  in  the  mafs.  Andlaftly,  In  the  Loadftone  powdered, 
the  polary  refpects  are  not  wholly  deftroyed.  For  thofe  diminutive  particles 
are  not  atomical  or  meerly  indivifible,  but  confift  of  dimenfions  fufficientfor 
their  operations,  though  in  obfeurer  effects.  Thus  if  unto  the  powder  of 
Loadftone  or  Iron  we  admove  the  North  Pole  of  the  Loadftone,  the  Powders 
or  fmall  divifions  will  erect  and  conform  themfelves  thereto  r  but  if  the 
South  pole  approach,  they  will  fublide,  and  inverting  their  bodies,  refpect 
the  Loadftone  with  the  other  extream.  And  this  will  happen  not  only  in  a 
body  of  powder  together,  but  in  any  particle  or  duft  divided  from  it 

Now  though  we  difavow  not  thefe  plafters,  yet  lhall  we  not  omit  two 
cautions  in  their  ufe,  that  therein  the  Stone  be  not  too  fubtilly  powdered, 
for  it  will  better  manifeftits  attraction  in  a  more  fenfible  dimenfion.  That 
w  here  is  defireda  fpeedy  effect,  it  may  be  conlidered  whether  itwerenoc 
better  to  relinquifb  the  powdered  plafters,  and  to  apply  an  entire  Loadftone 
unto  the  part :  And  though  the  other  be  not  wholly  ineffectual,  whether 
this  way  be  not  more  powerful,  and  fo  might  have  been  in  die  cure  of  the 
young  man  delivered  by  Beckerus. 

The  laft  confederation  concerneth  Magical  relations  in  which  account 
we  comprehend  effects  derived  and  fathered  upon  hidden  qualities',  fpeci- 
fical  forms,  Antipathies  and  Sympathies,  whereof  from  received  grounds 
of  Art,  no  reafonsare  derived.  Herein  relations  are  ftrange  and  numerous; 
men  being  apt  in  all  Ages  to  multiply  wonders,  and  Philofophers  dealing 
with  admirable  bodies,  as  Hiftorians  have  done  with  excellent  men  upon  the 
ftrength  of  their  great  atchievements,  afcribing  acts  unto  them  not  only 
falfebut  impoffible^  and  exceeding  truth  as  much  in  dieir  relations,  as  they 
have  others  in  their  actions.  Hereof  we  fhall  briefly  mention  fome  deliver- 
ed by  Authors  of  good  efteem :  whereby  we  may  diftover  the  fabulous  inven- 
tions of  fome,  the  credulous  fupinity  of  others,  and  the  great  diflervice  unto 
truth  by  both.-  multiplying  obfeurities  in  Nature,  and  authoriline  hidden 
qualities  that  are  falfe :  whereas  wife  men  are  alhamed  there  are  fo  many 
true. 

And 
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And  firft,  Diofcorides^  puts  a  fhrewd  quality  upon  it,  ( and  fuch  as  men 
are  apt  enough  to  experiment,  )  who  therewith  diicovers  the  incontinency 
of  a  wife,  by  placing  the  Loadftone  under  her  pillow,  whereupon  me  will 
not  be  able  to  remain  in  bed  with  her  husband.  The  fame  he  alio  makes  a 
help  unto  thievery.  For  thieves,  faith  he,  having  a  defign  upon  a  houfe, 
do  make  a  fire  at  the  four  corners  thereof,  and  cart  therein  the  fragments  or' 
Loadftone :  whence  arifeth  a  fume  that  fo  difturbeth  the  inhabitants,  that 
they  forfake  the  houfe,  and  leave  it  to  the  fpoil  of  the  Robbers.  This  relati- 
on, how  ridiculous  foever,  hath  Albert  us  taken  up  above  a  thoufand  years 
after ,  and  Marbodeus  the  Frenchman  hath  continued  the  fame  in  Latine 
Yerfe,  which  with  the  Notes  of  Bittorius  is  currant  unto  our  dayes.  As 
flrange  mud  be  the  Lithomancy  or  divination  from  this  Stone ,  whereby 
as  Tze tz.es  delivers,  Helems  the  Prophet  foretold  the  deftrudion  of  Trey :  and 
the  Magick  thereof  not  fafely  to  be  believed,  which  wras  delivered  by  Orphe- 
us, that  fprinkled  with  water  it  will  upon  a  queftion  emit  a  voice  not  much 
unlike  an  Infant.  But  furely  the  Loadftone  of  Laureatius  Guafcus  the  Phyfici- 
an,  is  never  to  be  matched ;  wherewith,  as  Cardan  delivereth,  whatfoever 
Needles  or  Bodies  were  touched,  the  wounds  and  pundures  made  there- 
by, were  never  felt  at  all.  And  yet  as  ftrange  is  that  which  is  delivered  by 
fome,  that  a  Loadftone  preferved  in  the  fait  of  a  Remora,  acquires  a  power 
to  attrad  'gold  out  of  the  deepeft  Wells.  Certainly  a  ftudied  abfurdity 
not  cafually  caft  out,  but  plotted  for  perpetuity for  the  ftrangenefs  of  the 
effed  ever  to  be  admired,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  trial  never  to  be  convicted. 

Thefe  conceits  are  of  that  monftrofity  that  they  refute  memfelves  in  their 
recitements.  There  is  another  of  better  notice,  and  whifpered  thorow  the 
World  with  fome  attention*,  credulous  and  vulgar  auditors  readily  believing 
it,  and  more  judicious  and  cliftindive  heads,  not  altogedier  rejecting  it.  The 
conceit  is  excellent,  and  if  the  effed  would  follow ,  fome  what  divine  5 
whereby  we  might  communicate  like  fpirits,  and  confer  on  earth  with  Me- 
tiippus  in  the  Moon.  And  this  is  pretended  from  the  fympathy  of  two 
Needles  touched  with  the  fame  Loadftone,  and  placed  in  the  center  of 
two  Abcedary  circles  or  rings ,  with  letters  defcribed  round  about  them, 
one  friend  keeping  one,  and  another  the  other,  and  agreeing  upon  an  hour 
wherein  they  will  communicate.  For  then,  faith  Tradition,  at  what  diftance 
of  place  foever,  when  one  Needle  {hall  be  removed  unto  any  letter  the  other 
by  a  wonderful  fympathy  will  move  unto  the  fame.  But  herein  I  confefs  my 
experience  can  find  no  truth  j  for  having  exprefly  framed  two  circles  of  Wood, 
and  according  to  the  number  of  the  Latine  letters  divided  each  into  twenty 
three  parts,  placing  therein  two  ftiles  or  Needles  compofed  of  the  fame  fteel, 
touched  with  the  fame  Loadftone,  and  at  the  fame  point :  of  thefe  two,  when- 
foeverl  removed  the  one,  although  but  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  fpan,  the  0- 
ther  would  ftand  like  Hercules  Pillars,  and  if  the  Earth  ftand  ftill,  have  furely 
no  motion  at  all.  Now  as  it  is  not  poifible  that  any  body  (hould  have  no 
boundaries,  or  Sphere  of  its  activity,  fo  it  is  improbable  itlhould  effed  that 
at  diftance,  which  nearer  hand  it  cannot  at  all  perform. 

Again,  The  conceit  is  ill  contrived,  and  one  effed  inferred,  whereas 
the  contrary  will  enfue.  For  if  the  removing  of  one  of  the  Needles  from  A 
toB,  mould  have  any  adionor  influence  on  the  other,  it  would  not  intice 
it  from  A  to  B,  but  repell  it  from  A  to  Z :  for  Needles  excited  by  the  fame 
point  of  the  ftone,  do  not  attrad,  but  avoid  each  otfier,  even  as  thefe  alfo 
do,  when  their  invigorated  extreams  approach  unto  one  other. 

Laftly,  Were  this  conceit  affuredly  true,  yet  were  it  not  a  conclufion  ac 
every  diftance  to  be  tried  by  every  head :  it  being  no  ordinary  or  Almanack 
bufinefs,  but  a  problem  Mathematical,  to  find  out  the  difference  of  hours  in 
different  places  5  nor  do  the  wifeft  exadly  fatisfie  themfelves  in  alL  For  the 
hours  of  feveral  places  anticipate  each  other,  according  unto  their  Longitudes, 
which  are  not  exadly  difcovered  of  every  place;  and  therefore  the  trial  here- 
of at  a  confiderable  interval,  isbeft  performed  at  the  diftance  of  the  Antaei  5 
that  is  fuch  habitations  as  have  the  fame  Meridian  and  equal  parallel ,  on 
different  fides  of  the  Equator or  more  plainly  the  fame  Longitude  and 
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the  feme  Latitude  unto  the  South,  which  we  have  in  the-  North.  For  unto 
iuch  iituarions  it  is  noon  and  midnight  at  the  very  fame  time. 

And  therefore  the  Sympathy  of  thefe  Needles  is  much  of  the  fame  mould 
with  that  intelligence  which  is  pretended  from  the  flelh  of  one  body  tranf- 
muted  by  inlition  into  another.  For  if  by  the  Art  of  |  Taliacotins,  a  permu- 
tation of  flelh,  or  tranfmuration  be  made  from  one  mans  body  into  another, 
as  if  a  piece  of  flefln  be  exchanged  from  the  bicipital  mufde  of  either  parties 
arm,  and  about  them  both,  an  Alphabet  circumfcribed  \  upon  a  time  ap- 
pointed, as  fome  conceptions  affirm,  they  may  communicate  at  what  diftance 
ibever.  For  if  the  one  lhall  prick  himlelf  in  A,  the  other  at  the  fame  time 
will  have  a  fenfe  thereof  in  the  fame  part:  and  upon  infpectionof  his  arm 
perceive  what  letters  the  other  points  out  in  his.  Which  is  a  way  of  intelli- 
gence very  ftrange :  and  would  require  the  loft  Art  of  Pythagoras,  who  could 
read  a  reverfe  in  the  Moon. 

Now  this  magnetical  conceit  how  ftrange  foever,  might  have  fome  origi- 
nal in  Reafon  >  for  men  obferving  no  folid  body  whatfoever  did  interrupt 
its  action,  might  be  induced  to  believe  no  diftance  would  terminate  the  fame  5 
and  moft  conceiving  it  pointed  unto  the  Pole  of  Heaven,  might  alfo  opinion 
that  nothing  between  could  reftrain  it.  Whofoever  was  the  Author,  the 
*Au>lns  that  blew  it  about,  was  Famiams  Strada,  that  Elegant  Jefuit,  in  his 
Rhetorical  prolufions,  who  chofe  out  this  fubject  to  exprefs  the  ftfle  of  Lucre- 
tius. But  neither  Baptifia  Porta,  De  Furtivis  Liter  arum  nctis  j  Trithemitts  in  his 
Steganography,  Seknns  in  his  Cryptography,  or  Nmcim  inan'matns  make  any 
conlideration  hereof,  although  they  deliver  many  ways  to  communicate 
thoughts  at  diftance.  And  this  we  will  not  deny  may  in  fome  manner 
be  effected  by  the  Loadftone*  that  is,  from  one  room  into  another  5  by 
placing  a  table  in  the  wall  common  unto  both,  and  writing  thereon  the 
fame  letters  one  againft  another :  for  upon  the  approach  of  a  vigorous  Load- 
ftone  unto  a  letter  on  this  fide,  the  Needle  will  move  unto  the  fame  on  the 
other.  But  this  is  a  very  different  way  from  ours  at  prefent  •■>  and  hereof 
there  are  many  ways  delivered,  and  more  may  be  diicovered,  which  con- 
tradict not  the  rule  of  its  operations. 

As  for  Vnguentttm  Armarium,  called  alfo  Magneticnm  ,  it  belongs  not  to 

this  difcourfe,  it  neither  having  the  Loadftonefor  its  ingredient,  nor  any  one 
of  its  actions :  but  fuppofed  other  principles,  as  common  and  univerlal  fpirits, 
which  convey  the  action  of  the  remedy  unto  the  part,  and  conjoyns  the  ver- 
tueof  bodies  fardisjoyned.  But  perhaps  the  cures  it  doth,  are  not  worth 
fo  mighty  principles ,  it  commonly  healing  butfirnple  wounds,  and  fuchas 
mundified  and  kept  clean,  do  need  no  other  hand  than  that  of  Nature,  and 
the  Balfam  of  the  proper  part.  Unto  which  effect  there  being  fields  of 
Medicines,  it  may  be  a  hazardous  curiofity  to  rely  on  this ,  and  becaufemen 
fay  the  effect  doth  generally  follow,  it  might  be  worth  the  experiment  to 
try,  whether  the  fame  will  not  enfue,  upon  the  fame  Method  of  cure,  by 
ordinary  Balfams,  or  common  vulnerary  plafters- 

Many  other  Magnetifms  may  be  pretended  and  the  like  attractions  through 
all  the  creatures  of  Nature.  Whether  the  fame  be  verified  in  the  action 
of  the  Sun  upon  inferiour  bodies,  whether  there  be  %Ai»Uan  Nutmegs,  whether 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  Sea  be  caufed  by  any  Magnetifm  from  the  Moon ; 
whether  the  like  be  really  made  out,  or  rather  Metaphorically  verified  in  the 
fympadiies  of  Plants  and  Animals,  might  afford  a  large  difpute  and  Kircherm 
in  his  Catena,  Magnctica  hath  excellently  difcuffed  the  fame-,  which  work  came 
late  unto  our  hand,  but  might  have  much  advantaged  this  Difcourfe. 

Other  Difcourfe  s  there  might  be  made  of  the  Loadftone  as  Moral,Myfti- 
cal,  Theological  5  and  fome  have  hand fomely  done  them,  as  A»ibr(,fe,Anjli»ey 
Culielmus  Parifienjis,  and  many  more :  but  thefe  fall  under  no  Rule,  and  areas 
boundlefs  as  mens  inventions.  And  though  honeft  minds  do  glorifie  God 
hereby ;  yet  do  they  moft  powerfully  magnirie  him,  and  are  to  be  looked  oq 
with  another  eye,  who  demonftratively  let  forth  its  Magnalities 3  who  not 
from  poftulated  or  precarious  inferences,  entreat  a  courteous  aflenti  butfrpm 
#cpeiimeiits  and  undeniable  effects,  enforce  the  wonder  of  its  Maker. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Bodies  EkBncd. 

HAving  thus  fpoken  of  the  Loadftone  and  Bodies  Magnetical ,  I  mall  in  Eodie*  t  k 
the  next  place  deliver  fomewhat  of  Electrical,  and  fuch  as  may  feem  ftricaliwhat 
to  have  attraction  like  the  other.  Hereof  we  fhall  alfo  deliver  what  parti- 
cularly fpoken  or  not  generally  known  is  manifeftly  or  probably  true ,  what 
generally  believed  is  alfo  falfe  or  dubious.  Now  by  Electrical  bodies,  I 
underftand  not  fuch  as  are Metallical,  mentioned  by  PUny,  and  the  Ancients; 
for  their  EleElrum  was  a  mixture  made  of  Gold,  with  the  Addition  of  a  fifth 
part  of  Silver ;  a  fubftance  now  as  unknown  as  true  Aurichalcum  ,  or  Co- 
rinthian Brafs ,  and  fee  down  among  things  loft  by  Pancirollus.  Nor  by 
Electrick  Bodies  do  I  conceive  fuch  only  as  take  up  fhavings,  ftraws,  and 
light  bodies,  in  which  number  the  Ancients  only  placed  fet  and  Amber but 
fuch  as  conveniently  placed  unto  their  objects  attract  all  bodies  palpable 
whatsoever.  I  fay  conveniently  placed ,  that  is  ,  in  regard  of  the  object, 
that  it  be  not  too  ponderous,  or  any  way  affixed*,  in  regard  of  the  Agent, 
that  it  be  not  foul  or  fullied,  but  wiped,  rubbed,  and  excitated-.  in  regard  of 
both,  that  they  be  conveniently  diftant,  and  no  impediment  interpofed.  I 
fay,  all  bodies  palpable,  thereby  excluding  fire,  which  indeed  it  will  not  at- 
tract, nor  yet  draw  through  it  •  for  fire  confumes  its  effluxions  by  which  it 
fhould  attract. 

Now  although  in  this  rank  but  two  were  commonly  mentioned  by  the 

Ancients,  Gilbertus  difcovereth  many  more  5  as  Diamonds,  Saphirs,  Carbuncle*, 
Jris,  Opals,  Amethyfis,  Beryl ,  Cryftal ,  Briftol-flones  ,  Sulphur ,  Maflick  ,  hard 
Wax,  hard  Rojin,  Arfenic,  Sal-gemm,  Roch-Alum,  common  Glafs,  Stibium ,  or 
Glafs  of  Antimony.  UntO  thefe  Cabeus  addeth  white  Wax,  Gum  Elemi  ,  Gum 
Guaiaci,  Pix  Hifpanica,  and  Gipfum.  And  UntO  thefe  we  add  Gum  Anime,  Ben- 
jamin, "Talcum,  China-dijhes,  Sandaraca,  Turpentine,  Styrax  liquida,  and  Caranna 

dryed  into  a  hard  confidence.  And  the  fame  attraction  we  find,  not  only 
in  fimple  bodies,  but  fuch  as  are  much  compounded  5  as  in  the  Oxycroceum 
plafter,  and  obfeurely  that  ad  Hemiam,  and  Gratia  Dei -,  all  which  fmooth 
and  rightly  prepared,  will  difcover  a  fufficient  power  to  ftir  the  Needle,  fet- 
led  freely  upon  a  well-pointed  pin-,  and  fo  as  the  Electrick  may  be  ap- 
plied unto  it  without  all  difadvantage. 

But  the  attraction  of  thefe  Electricks  we  obferve  to  be  very  different.  Re- 
finous  or  unctuous  bodies,  and  fuch  as  will  flame  ,  attract  moft  vigorously, 
and  moft  thereof  without  frication  *,  as  Anime,  Benjamin,  and  moft  powerful- 
ly good  hard  Wax,  which  will  convert  the  Needle  almoft  as  actively  as 
the  Loadftone.  And  we  believe  that  all  or  moft  of  this  fubftance,  it  re- 
duced tohardnefs,  tralucency  or  clearness,  would  have  fome  attractive  qua- 
lity.  But  Juices  concrete,  or  Gums  eafily  diffolving  in  Water,  draw  not  at 

all :  as  Aloe,  Opium,  Sanguis  Draconis,  Lace  a ,  Galbanum,  Sagapenum.  Many 

Stones  alfo  both  precious  and  vulgar,  although  terfeand  fmooth,  have  not 

this  power  attractive  •,  as  Emeralds,  Pearl,  fafpis,  Cornelians,  Agath,  Heliotropes, 
Marble,  Alabafter,  Touchfione ,  Flint,  and  Bezoar.  Glafs  attracts  but  weak- 
ly, though  clear :  fome  flick  Stones  and  thick  GlafTes  indifferently  :  Ar- 

fenic  but  weakly  ,   fo  likewife  Glafs  of  Antimony,   but  Crocus  Met allorum 

not  at  all.  Salts  generally,  but  weakly,  as  Sal  Gemma,  Alum,  and  alfo 
Talke  not  very  difcoverably  by  any  frication:  but  if  gently  warmed  at 
the  fire,  and  wiped  with  a  dry  cloth ,  they  will  better  difcover  their  Ele- 
ctricities. 

No  Metal  attracts,  nor  Animal  concretion  we  know,  although  polite  and 
fmooth-  as  we  have  made  tryal  in  Elks  Hoofs,  Hawks  Talons,  the  Sword  of 

a  Sword-fi/b,  Tbrtois-fiells,Sea-horfe,  and  Elephants  Teeth,  in  Bones,  in  Harts-horn, 

and  what  is  ufually  conceived  Unicorns  horn.   No  Wood  though  never  fo 
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hard  and  polifhed,  although  out  of  forge  thereof  Electrick  bodies  pro- 
ceed 5  as  Ebony,  Box,  I  ignum  vita,  Cedar,  &c.    And  although  Jet  and  Amber 

be  reckoned  among  Bitumens  ,  yet  neither  do  we  find  Afohaltus,  that  is 

Bitumen  of  Juda,  nor  Sea-cole  ,  nor  Cam  f  hire  ,  nor   Mummia  to  attract, 

although  we  have  tried  in  large  and  polilhed  pieces.  Now  this  attraction 
havevve  tried  in  ftraws  and  paleous  bodies,  in  Needles  of  Iron,  equilibrated, 
Powders  of  Wood  and  Iron,  in  Gold  and  Silver  foliate.  And  no:  only 
in  folid  but  fluent  and  liquid  bodies,  as  oyls  made  both  by  exprcllion 
and  diftillation  5  in  water,  in  Ipirits  of  Wine?  Vitriol  and  Aqua  fonts. 

But  how  this  attraction  is  made,  is  not  fo  ealily  determined  5  that'tis 
performed  by  effluviums  is  plain,  and  granted  by  monS  for  Electricks 
will  not  commonly  attract,  except  they  grow  hot  or  become  perlpirable. 
For  if  they  be  foul  and  obnubilated,  it  hinders  their  effluxion  5  nor  if  they 
«•  be  covered,  though  but  with  Linen  or  Sarlenet,  or  if  a  body  be  inter- 
pofed,  for  that  intercepts  the  effluvium.  If  alfo  a  powerful  and  broad 
Electrick  of  Wax  or  Anime  be  held  over  fine  powder,  the  Atoms  or 
fmall  particles  will  afcend  moft  numeroully  unto  it  5  and  if  the  Electrick 
be  held  unto  the  light,  it  may  be  obfervea  that  many  thereof  will  fly,  and  be 
as  it  were  difcharged  from  the  Electrick  to  the  diftance  fometime  of  two  or 
three  inches.  Which  motion  is  performed  by  the  breath  of  the^/m'wwiftuing 
cabm  his  way  w^  agility  5  for  as  the  Electrick  cooleth,the  projection  of  the  Atoms  ceafeth. 
for"  attraftion  The  manner  hereof  Grfow  wittily  attempteth,  aflirming  that  this  effluvium 
in  bodies  tie-  attenuated}  and  impelleth  the  neighbour  air,  which  returning  home  in  a  gyrati- 
firiclc.  0Ui  carrieth  with  it  the  obvious  bodies  unto  the  Electrick.  And  this  he  la- 
bours to  confirm  by  experiments  5  for  if  the  ftraws  be  railed  by  a  vigorous  Ele- 
ctrick, they  do  appear  to  wave  and  turn  in  their  afcents.  If  likewife  the 
Electrick  be  broad,  and  the  ftraws  light  and  chaffy,  and  held  at  a  leafonable 
diflance,  they  will  not  arife  unto  the  middle,  but  rather  adhere  toward  the 
Verge  or  Borders  thereof.  And  laftly,  if  many  ftraws  be  laid  together,  and 
a  nimble  Electrick  approach,  they  will  not  all  arife  unto  it,  but  fo'me  will 
commonly  ftart  afide,  and  be  whirled  a  reafonable  diftancefrom  it.  Now  that 
the  air  impelled  returns  unto  its  place  in  a  gyration  or  whirling,  is  evident 
from  the  Atoms  or  Moats  in  the  Sun.  For  when  the  Sun  fo  enters  a  hole  or 
window,  that  by  its  illumination  the  Atoms  or  Motes  become  perceptible,  if 
then  by  our  breath  the  air  be  gently  impelled,  it  may  be  perceived,  that 
they  will  circularly  return  and  in  a  gyration  unto  their  places  again, 
fir  3»  Another  way  of  their  attraction  is  alfo  delivered;  that  is,  by  a  tenuious 
vigby.  '  emanation  or  continued  effluvium,  which  after  fome  diftance  retracteth  into 
it  felf  5  as  is  obfervable  in  drops  of  Syrups,Oyl,and  leminal  Yifcolities,  which 
Ipun  at  length,  retire  into  their  former  dimenfions.  Now  thefe  effluviums 
advancing  from  the  body  of  the  Electrick,  in  their  return  do  carry  back  the 
bodies  w  hereon  they  have  laid  hold  within  the  Sphere  or  Circle  of  their  conti- 
nuities ,  and  thefe  they  do  not  onely  attract,  but  with  their  vifcous  arms 
hold  fait  a  good  while  after.  And  if  any  (hall  wonder  why  thefe 
effluviums  ifiuing  forth  impel  and  protrude  not  the  ftraw  before  they 
can  bring  it  back  •,  it  is  becaufe  the  effluvium  palling  out  inafmaller  thred 
'and  more  enlengthened  filament,  itirreth  not  the  bodies  interpoled, 
but  returning  unto  its  original,  falls  intoa  clofer  fubllance,  and  carri- 
eth them  back  unto  it  felf.  And  this  way  of  attraction  is  beft  received, 
embraced  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby\n  his  excellent  Treadle  of  bodies,  allow- 
ed by  Dcs  Cartes  in  his  principles  of  Philofophy,  as  far  as  concerneth 
fat  and  refinous  bodies,  and  with  exception  of  Glafs,  whole  attraction 
lie  alfo  deriveth  from  the  recels  of  its  effluxion.    And  this  in  fome  manner 

the  Words  of  Gilbertus  will  bear  :  Effluvia  ilia  tcmiora  concilium  &  antURun- 
tur  corpora,  quibus  uniuntur,  0~  elttlris  tar.quam  exterrfis  brachiis,  &  ad  font  em 
frepinquitate  invalefcentilus   effluviis,   dednCHMw.    And   if  the  gtOUIld  Were 

true,  that  the  Earth  were  an  Electrick  body,  and  the  air  but  the 
effluvium  thereof,  we  might  have  more  realbn  to  believe  that  from  this 
attraction,  and  by  this  effluxion,  bodies  tended  to  the  Earth,  and  could 
not  remain  above  it. 

Our 
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Our  other  difcourfe  of  Ele&ricks  concerneth  a  general  opinion  teach- 
ing Jet  and  Amber,  that  they  attract  all  light  bodies,  except  Ocymum  or  Baft, 
and  fuch  as  be  dipped  in  oyl  or  oyied  5  and  this  is  urged  as  higli  as  Theophra-' 
fius:  but  Scaliger  acquirteth  .him  3  And  had  this  been  his  .aflertion, 
Pliny  would  probably  have  taken  it  up,  who  herein  ftands  our,  and 
delivereth  no  more,  but  what  is  vulgarly  known.  But  Plutarch  ipeaks 
positively  in  his  Sjmpofacks ,  that  -Amber  attracteth  all  bodies,  except- 
ing Bafil  and  oyled  fubftances.  With  Plutarch  confent  many  Authors 
both  Ancient  and  Modern  3  but  the  mod  inexcufable  are  Lemnms 
and  Rueus,  whereof  the  one  delivering  the  nature  of  Minerals  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  the  infallible  fourH&in  of  Truth,  confirmeth  their  vertues 
with  erroneous  traditions  3  the  other  undertaking  the  occult  and  hidden 
Miracles  of  Nature,  accepteth  this  for  one-, and  endeavoureth  to alledge 
a  reafon  of  that  which  is  more  than  occult,  that  is,  not  exiftent. 

Now  herein,  omitting  the  authority  of  others,  as  the  Doctrine  of  ex- 
periment hath  informed  us,  we  firft  affirm,  That  Amber  attracts  not  Bahl, 
is  wholly  repugnant  unto  truth.  For  if  the  leaves  thereof  or  dried  (talks  be 
ftripped  into  fmall  ftraws,  they  arife  unto  Amber,  Wax,  and  other  Electries, 
no  otherwife  than  thofe  of  Wheat  and  Rye  :  nor  is  there  any  peculiar  fatnefs 
or  lingular  vifcofity  in  that  plant  that  might  caufe  adhefion,  and  fo  prevent 
its  afcenfion.  But  that  fet  and  Amber  attract  not  ftraws  oyled,  is  in  pare 
true  and  falfe.  For  if  the  ftraws  be  much  wet  or  drenched  in  oyl,  true  it  is 
that  Amber  dnweth  them  not 3 for  then  the  oyl  makes  the  ftraw  to  adhere 
unto  the  part  whereon  they  are  placed,  fo  that  they  cannot  rife  unto  the 
Attractor  3  and  this  is  true,  not  only  if  they  be  foaked  in  Oyl,  but  fpirits 
of  Wine  or  Water.  But  if  we  fpeak  of  Straws  or  feftucous  divifions 
lightly  drawn  over  with  oyl,  and  fo  that  it  canfeth  no  adhefipn  3  or  if  we 
conceive  an  Antipathy  between  Oyl  and  Amber ,  the  Doctrine  is  not 
true.  For  Amber  will  attract  ftraws  thus  oyled,  it  will  convert  the 
Needles  of  Dials  made  either  of  Brafs  or  Iron,  although  they  be  much 
oyled  3  for  in  thefe  Needles  confiding  free  upon  their  Center,  there 
can  be  no  adhefion.  It  will  likewife  attract  Oylitfelf,  and  if  itapproach- 
eth  unto  a  drop  thereof,  it  becometh  conical ,  and  arifeth  up  unto  it, 
for  Oyl  taketh  not  away  his"  attraction,  although  it  be  rubbed  over  it. 
For  if  you  touch  a  piece  of  Wax  already  excitated  with  common  Oyl, 
it  will  notwithftanding  attract,  though  not  fo  vigoroufly  as  before. 
But  if  you  moiften  the  fame  with  any  Chymical  Oyl,  Water,  or  fpirits 
of  Wine,  or  only  breath  upon  it,  it  quite  omits  its  attraction,  for  either 
its  effluencies  cannot  get  through,  or  will  not  mingle  with  thofe  fubftances.^ 

It  is  likewife  probable  the  Ancients  were  miftaken  concerning  its 
fubftance  and  generation  3  they  conceiving  it  a  vegetable  concretion  made 
of  the  gums  of  Trees,  especially  Pine  and  Poplar  falling  into  the  water, 
and  after  indurated  or  hardened,  w  hereunto  accordeth  the  Fable  of 
Phaetons  fifters:  but  furely  the  concretion  is  Mineral,  according  as  is  deliver- 
ed by  Boetius.  For  either  it  is  found  in  Mountains  and  mediterraneous  parts  3 
and  fo  it  is  a  fat  and  unctuous  fublimation  in  the  Earth,  concreted  and  fixed 
by  fait  and  nitrous  fpirits  wherewith  it  meeteth.  Or  elfe,  which  is  moft 
ufual,  it  is  collected  upon  the  Sea  fhore  3  and  fo  it  is  a  fat  and  bituminous 
juice  coagulated  by  the  faltnefs  of  the  Sea.  Now  that  fait  fpirits  have  a  j)ow- 
er  to  congeal  and  coagulate  unctuous  bodies,  is  evident  in  Chymical  operati- 
ons-, in  the  diftillations  of  Arfenick*  fublimate  and  Antimony  3  in  the  mixture 
of  oyl  of  ?*«>«-,with  the  (alt  and  acidfpirit  of  Sulphur  3  for  thereupon  enfueth 
a  concretion  unto  the  confiftence  of  Birdlime  3  as  alfo  in  fpirits  pf  fait,  or  Aqua 
forth  poured  upon  oyl  of  Olive,  or  more  plainly  in  the  Manufacture  of  Soap. 
And  many  bodies  will  copulate  upon  commixture,  whofe  feparated  natures 
promife  no  concretion.  Thus  upon  a  folution  of  Tin  by  Aqua  fortis,  there 
will  enfue  a  coagulation,  like  that  of  whites  of  Eggs.   Thus  the  vo  latile  :  / 

fait  of  Urine  will  coagulate  Aqua  vita,  or  fpirits  of  Wine  3  and  thus  per-  ffijjjj  , 
haps  (as  Helmont  excellently  declareth)  the  ftones  or   calculous  ccn-  Kidney 
cretions  in  Kidney  or  Bladder  may  be  produced,  the  fpirits  or  volatile  fibdfct 

fait 
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Hilt  of  Urine  conjoyning  with  ihe.Jqua  uitk  potentially  lying  therein  3  as  he 
illuftrateth  from  the  diftillation  of  fermented  Urine.  From  whence  arifeth 
an  Aqua  vit<e  or  fpirit,  which  the  volatile  Salt  of  the  fame  Urine  will  con- 
geal and  finding  an  earthy  concurrence ,  (hike  into  a  lapideous  iiib- 
ftance.  .  ■  //.] 

Laftly,  We  will  not  omit  what  BclLbonus  upon  his  own  experiment  writ 
of  a  Bee  and  from  Dantdc^  unto  Mcltidius,  as  he  hath  left  recorded  in  his  Chapter,  Dr 
aviptrin-  Succino,  that  the  bodies  of  Flies,  Pifmres,  and  the  like,  which  are  (aid  de- 
volved in  times  tQ  ^e  jnciujeci  in  Amber,  are  not  real  but  reprefentative,  as  he  dito- 
An  vered  in  feveral  pieces  broke  for  that  purpofe.   If  fo,  the  two  famous  Epi- 

mn.l  4.  grams  hereof  in  Martial  are  but  Poetical,  the  Pifmire  of  Brafiavslm  Imagina- 
ry, and  Cardans  Moufileum  for  a Flie,  a  meer  pliancy.  B&  hereunto  we 
know  not  how  to  afient,  as  having  met  with  lome  whofe  reak  make  good 
their  reprefentments. 


CHAP.  V. 

£ompendioujty  of  fundry  other  common  Tencnts,  concerning  Mine* 
ral  and  Terreous  Bodies,  which  examined ,  proVe  either  falje 
or  dubious. 


j.  A  ND  firft  we  hear  it  in  every  mouth,  and  in  many  good  Authors 
JLX  read  it,  That  a  Diamond,  which  is  the  hardelt  of  Stones,  not  yiel- 
ding unto  Steel,  Emery,  or  any  thing  but  its  own  powder,  is  yet  made  fofr, 
or  broke  by  the  blood  of  a  Goat.   Thus  much  is  affirmed  by  Pliny,  Soli™, 
Albertus,  Cyprian,  Auftin,  Ifidore,  and  many  Chriftian  Writers-,  alluding  herein 
unto  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  precious  blood  of  our  Saviour,  who  was  ty- 
pified by  the  Goat  that  was  flain,  and  the  Scape-Goat  in  the  Wildernels ; 
and  at  the  effufion  of  whofe  blood,  not  only  the  hard  hearts  of  his  enemies 
relented,  but  the  ftony  Rocks  and  Vail  of  the  Temple  were  ihattered.  But 
this  I  perceive  is  ealier  affirmed,  than  proved.   For  Lapidaries ,  and  iuch  as 
profefs  the  Art  of  cutting  this-Stone,  do  generally  deny  it  5  and  they  that 
feem  to  countenance  it,  have  in  their  deliveries  lb  qualified  it,  that  little 
from  thence  of  moment  can  be  inferred  for  it.   For  firft,  the  holy  Fatliers, 
without  a  further  enquiry  did  take  it  for  granted,  and  refted  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  the  firft  deliverers.    As  for  Alhrtus,  he  promifeth  this  effect,  but 
conditionally,  not  except  the  Goat  drink  Wine  ,  and  be  fed  with  Si.'cr  rmn- 
tanum,  fetrofelham,  and  fuch  Herbs  as  are  conceived  of  power  to  break  the 
Stone  in  the  Bladder.   But  the  words  of  Pliny,  from  whom  molt  likely  tl*e 
reft  at  firft  derived  ir,  if  ftrictly  confidered,  do  rather  overthrow,  than  air- 
way advantage  this  effed.   His  words  are  thele :  Hhchio  rumour  fanzine, 
nec  a/iter  quam  recent i,  calidoque  macerate,  &  fic  quoque  mult  is  ifliiKts,  tunc  etUm 
prsterquam  cximias  incudes  malleofque  ferreos  frangens.    That  is,  it  is  broken 

with  Goats  blood,  but  not  except  it  be  freth  and  warm,  and  that  not  with- 
out many  blows,  and  then  alfo  it  will  break  the  beft  Anvils  and  Hammers 
of  Iron-  And  anfwerable  hereto ,  is  the  aflertion  of  JJidore  and  SoRmhs.  By 
which  account,  a  Diamond  fteeped  in  Goats  blood,  rather  incteafeth  in  hard- 
nels,  than  acquireth  any  foftnefs  by  the  infufion  j  for  the  beft  we  have  arc 
comminuible  without  it-,  and  are  fo  far  from  breaking  Hammers,  that  they 
iiibmit  unto  piftillation,  and  refift  not  an  ordin.iry  Peltle. 

Upon  this  conceit  atole  perhaps  tlie  difcovery  of  another  -,  that  the  blood 
of  a  Go.it  was  loveraign  for  the  Stone  ,  as^  it  ftands  commended  by  many 
Pulvh  iitbm-   good  Writers,  and  brings  up  the  compolirion  in  the  powder  of  NictUus, 
tri jticis,  t|ie  Electuary  of  the  Queen  of  CA.   Or  rather  becauft  it  was  found 

an 


an  excellent  medicine  for  the  Stone,  and  its  ability  commended  by  fome  to 
diflblve  the  hardeft  thereof-,  it  might  be  conceived  by  amplifying  apprehenfi- 
ons  to  be  able  to  break  a  Diamond  and  fo  it  came  to  be  ordered  that  the 
Goat  mould  be  fed  with  faxifragous  herbs ,  and  fuch  as  are  conceived  of 
power  to  break  the  ftone.  However  it  were,  as  the  effed  is  falfe  in  the 
one,  fo  is  it  furely  very  doubtful  in  the  other.  For  although  inwardly- 
received  it  may  be  very  diuretick,  and  expulfethe  ftone  in  the  Kidneys  j  yet 
how  it  lliould  dhfolve  or  break  that  in  the  bladder,  will  require  a  further 
difpute  5  and  perhaps  would  be  more  reafonably  tried  by  a  warm  injection 
thereof,  than  as  it  is  commonly  ufed.  Wherein  notwithftanding,  we  mould 
rather  rely  upon  the  urine  in  a  caftlings  bladder,  a  refolution  of  Crabs  eyes, 
or  the  fecond  diftillation  of  Urine,  as  Helmont  hath  commended  5  or  rather 
( if  any  fuch  might  be  found  )  a  Chylifactory  menftruum  or  digeftive  prepa- 
ration drawn  from  fpecies  or  individuals*  whofe  ftomachs  peculiarly  dilfol  ve 
lapideous  bodies.  |a 

2.  That  Glafs  is  peifort ,  according  unto  common  conceit,  I  know  not 
how  to  grant.  Not  only  from  the  innocency  of  its  ingredients,  that  is,  fine 
Sand  and  the  alhes  of  Glafs- wort  or  Fearn,  which  in  themfelves  are  harm- 
lefs  and  ufeful  •,  or  becaufe  I  find  it  by  many  commended  for  the  Stone :  but 
alfo  from  experience,  as  having  given  unto  Dogs  above  a  dram  thereof, 
fubtilly  powdered  in  Butter  and  Pafte,  without  any  vifible  difturbance. 

The  conceit  is  furely  grounded  upon  the  vifible  mifchiefof  Glafs  grofly  or,  wh7  Glf% 
courfely  powdered,  for  that  indeed  is  mortally  noxious,  and  effectually  ufed  hddwbc 
by  fome  to  deftroy  Mice  and  Rats  3  for  by  reafon  of  its  acutenefs  and  an-i  poyfcmoiiSi 
gularity,  it  commonly  excoriates  the  parts  through  which  it  paffeth,  and 
lolicits  them  unto  a ,  continual  expulfion.   Whereupon  there  enfue  fearful 
fymptoms,  not  much  unlike  thole  which  attend  the  adion  of  poifon.  From 
whence  notwithftanding,  we  cannot  with  propriety  impofe  upon  it  that 
name,  either  by  occult  or  elementary  quality,  which  he  that  concedeth 
will  much  enlarge  the  Catalogue  or  Lifts  of  Poifons.   For  many  things, 
neither  deleterious  by  fubftance  or  quality,  are  yet  deftructive  by  figure, 
or  fome  occafional  activity.   So  are  Leeches  deftructive ,  and  by  fome 
accounted  poifon ;  not  properly ,  that  is  by  temperamental  contrariety, 
occult  form,  or  fo  much  as  elemental  repugnancy    but  becaufe  being  in- 
wardly taken  they  faften  upon  the  veins,  and  occalion  an  effufion  of  bloud, 
which  cannot  be  eafily  ftanched.   So  a  Sponge  is  mifchievous,  not  in  it 
felf,  for  in  its  powder  it  is  harmlefs :  but  becaufe  being  received  into  the 
ftomach  it  fwelleth,  and  occafioning  a  continual  diftenfion,  induceth  a  ftran- 
gulation.  So  Pins ,  Needles,  ears  of  Rye  or  Barley  may  be  poifon.  So 
Daniel  deftroyed  the  Dragon  by  a  compofition  of  three  things ,  whereof 
none  was  poifon  alone,  nor  properly  all  together,  that  is,  Pitch,  Fat,  and 
Hair,  according  as  is  exprefled  in  the  Hiftory.   Then  Daniel  took  Pitch, 
and  Fat,  and  Hair,  and  did  feethe  them  together,  and  made  lumps  thereof, 
thefe  he  put  in  the  Dragons  mouth,  and  fo  he  burft  afunder.   That  if,  the 
Fat  and  Pitch  being  cleaving  bodies,  and  the  Hair  continually  extimulating 
the  parts:  by  the  action  of  the  one,  Nature  was  provoked  to  expell,  but  by 
the  tenacity  of  the  other  forced  to  retain :  fo  that  there  being  left  no  pafTage 
in  or  out,  the  Dragon  brake  in  pieces.  Itmuft  therefore  be  taken  of  grofly- 
powdered  Glafs,  what  is  delivered  by  Grevinus :  and  from  the  fame  muft 
that  mortal  dyfentery  proceed  which  is  related  by  Santterius.  And  in  the 
fame  fenfe  (hall  we  only  allow  a  Diamond  to  be  poifon  5  and  whereby  as  fome 
relate,  Paracelfus  himfelf  was  poifoned.   So  even  the  precious  fragments 
and  cordial  gems  which  are  of  frequent  ufe  in  Phyfick,  and  in  themfelves 
confefled  of  ufeful  faculties,  received  in  grofs  and  angular  Powders,  may 
fo  offend  the  bowels,  as  to  procure  defperate  languors,  or  caufe  moft  dan- 
gerous fluxes. 

That  Glafs  may  be  rendred  malleable  and  pliable  unto  die  hammer,  many 
conceive,  and  fome  make  little  doubt,  when  they  read  in  Dio,  Pliny,  and 
Petronixs,  that  one  unhappily  effected  it  for  Tiberius.  Which  notwithftanding 
fliuft  needs  feem  ftrange  unto  fuch  as  confider,  that  bodies  are  du&ile  from  a 

tenacious 
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tenacious  humidity,  which  foholdeth  the  parts  together,  that  though- they 
dilate  or  extend,  they  part  not  from  each  others.  That  bodies  run  into  Glafs 
when  the  volatile  parts  are  exhaled,  and  the  continuating  humour  feparated : 
the  Salt  and  Earth,  that  is,  the  fixed  parts  remaining-  And  therefore  vi- 
trification maketh  bodies  brittle,  as  deftroying  the  vifcous  humours  which 
hinder  the  difruption  of  parts.  Which  way  be  verified  even  in  the  bodies  of 
Metals.  For  Glafs  of  Lead  or  Tin  is  fragile,  when  that  glutinous  Sulphur 
hath  been  fired  out,  which  made  their  bodies  ductile. 

He  tnat  would  moft  probably  attempt  it,  muft  experiment  upon  Gold. 
Whole  fixed  and  flying  parts  are  fo  conjoyned,  whofe  Sulphur  and  continu- 
ating principle  is  fo  united  unto  the  Salt,  that  fome  may  be  hoped  to  remain 
to  hinder  fragility  after  vitrification.  But  how  to  proceed,  though  after  fre- 
quent corrolion,  as  that  upon  the  agency  of  fire,  it  mould  not  revive  into 
its  proper  body  before  it  comes  to  vitrifie,  will  prove  no  eafie  difcovery. 

3.  That  Gold  inwardly  taken,  either  in  fubftance,  infufion,  decoction  or 
extinction,  is  a  cordial  of  great  efficacy,  in  fundry  Medical  ufes,  although  a 
practice  muchufed,  is  alfo  much  queftioned,  and  by  no  man  determined 
beyond  difpute.  There  are  hereof  I  perceive  two  extream  opinions-,  fome 
exceffively  magnifying  it,  and  probably  beyond  its  deferts  5  others  extream- 
ly  vilifying  it,  and  perhaps  below  its  demerits.  Some  affirming  it  a  power- 
ful Medicine  in  many  difeafes,  others  averring  that  fo  ufed,  it  is  effectual 
in  none :  and  in  this  number  are  very  eminent  Phyficians,  Eraftus,  Bum**, 
RondcletiHSy  BrajfavolHs  and  many  others  who  befide  the  ftrigments  and 
fudorous  adhefions  from  mens  hands,  acknowledge  that  nothing  proceedeth 
from  Gold  in  the  ufual  decoction  thereof.  Now  the  capital  reafon  that  led 
men  unto  this  opinion,  was  their  obfervation  of  the  infeparable  nature  of 
Gold  5  it  being  excluded  in  the  fame  quantity  as  it  was  received,  without 
alteration  of  parts,  or  diminution  of  its  gravity. 

Now  herein  to  deliver  fomewhat  which  in  a  middle  way  may  be  entertain- 
ed we  firft  affirm,  that  the  fubftance  of  Gold  is  invincible  by  the  powerfull- 
eft  action  of  natural  heat  •■>  and  that  not  only  alimentally  in  a  fubftantial  muta- 
tion, but  alfo  medicamentally  in  any  corporeal  converfion.  As  is  very 
evident,  not  only  in  the  fwallowing  of  golden  bullets,  but  in  the  letter 
and  foliate  divifions  thereof:  palling  the  ftomach  and  guts  even  as  it  doth 
the  throat,  that  is,  without  abatement  of  weight  or  confidence.  So  t  hat  it  en- 
tered! not  the  veins  with  thole  electuaries  wherein  it  is  mixed :  but  taketh 
leave  of  the  permeant  parts,  at  the  mouths  of  the  ^/Wrk,orLactealVeiTels, 
and  accompanieth  the  inconvertible  portion  unto  the  fiege.  Nor  is  its  fubftan- 
tial converfion  expectable  in  any  compofition  or  aliment  wherein  it  is  taken. 
And  therefore  that  was  truly  a  ftarving  abfurdity,  which  befel  the  wiihes 
of  Midas.  And  little  credit  there  is  to  be  given  to  the  golden  Hen,  related 
by  wendlerus.  So  in  the  extinction  of  Gold,  we  inuft  not  conceive  it  part- 
em with  any  of  its  fait  or  diftbluble  principle  thereby,  as  we  may  affirm  of 
Iron  for  the  parts  thereof  are  fixed  beyond  diyifion,  nor  will  they  fepa- 
rate  upon  the  ftrongeft  teftof  fire.  This  we  affirm  of  pure  Gold :  for  that 
which  is  currant  and  pafteth  in  ftamp  amongft  us,  by  reafon  of  its  allay,  which 
is  a  proportion  of  Silver  or  Copper  mixed  therewith,  is  actually  dequantita- 
tedbyfire,  and  pofTibly  by  frequent  extinction. 

■•  Secondly,  Although  the  fubftance  of  Gold  be  not  immuted,or  its  gravity 
fenfibly  decreafed,  yet  that  from  thence  fome  vertue  may  proceed  either  in 
fubftantial  reception  or  infufion,  we  cannot  fifely  deny.  For  poflible  it  is 
that  bodies  may  emit  vertue  and  operation  without  abatement  of  weight ; 
as  is  moft  evident  in  theLoadftone,whofe  efHuencies  are  continual,and  commu- 
nicable without  a  minoration  of  gravity.  And  the  like  is  obfervable  in 
Bodies  electrical,  whofe  emiflfions  are  lefs  fubtile.  So  will  a  Diamond  or 
Sapphire  emit  an  effluvium  fufficient  to  move  the  Needle  or  a  Straw,with- 
out  diminution  of  weight.  Nor  will  polilhed  Amber,  although  it  fend 
forthagrofs  and  corporal  exhalement,  be  found  a  long  time  defective  upon 
the  exacted:  fcales.  Which  ismoreeafily  conceivable  in  a  continued  and 
tenacious  effluvium,  whereof  a  great  part  retreats  into  its  body. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  If  Amulets  do  work  by  emanations  from  their  bodies,  upon 
thofe  parts  whereunto  they  are  appended,  and  are  not  yet  obferved  to  abate 
their  weight  5  if  they  produce  vilible  and  real  effects  by  imponderous  and 
invifible  emiflions,  it  may  beunjuft  to  deny  thepoffible  efficacy  of  Gold,  in 
thenon-omiffion  of  weight,  or  deperdition  of  any  ponderous  particles. 

Laftly,  Since  Stibium  or  glafs  of  Antimony,  Iince  alfo  its  Regulus  will 
manifeftly  communicate  unto  Water  or  Wine,  a  purging  and  vomitory 
operation-,  and  yet  the  body  it  felf,  though  after  iterated  infufions,  cannot 
be  found  to  abate  either  vertue  or  weight:  we  {hall  not  deny  but  Gold  may 
do  the  like,  that  is,  impart  fome  effluences  unto  the  infufion,  which  carry 
with  them  the  feparable  fubtilties  thereof. 

That  therefore  >  this  Metal  thus  received ,  hath  any  undeniable  effect, 
we  (hall  not  imperioufly  determine,  although  befide  the  former  experiments, 
many  more  may  induce  us  to  believe  it.  But  fince  the  point  is 
dubious  and  not  yet  authentically  decided,  it  will  be  no  difcretion  to 
depend  on  difputable  remedies  5  but  rather  in  cafes  of  known  danger,  to 
have  recourfe  "unto  Medicines  of  known  and  approved  a&ivity.  For, 
befide  the  benefit  accruing  unto  the  fick,  hereby  maybe  avoided  agrois 
and  frequent  errour,  commonly  committed  in  the  ufe  of  doubtful  remedies 
conjointly  with  thofe  which  are  of  approved  vermes ;  that  is, to  impute  the 
cure  unto  the  conceited  remedy,  or  place  it  on  that  whereon  they  place  their 
opinion.  Whofe  operation  although  it  be  nothing,  or  its  concurrence  not 
confiderable  ,  yet  doth  it  obtain  the  name  of  the  whole  cure :  and  carri- 
eth  often  the  honour  of  the  capital  energie,  which  had  no  finger  in  it. 

Herein  exaft  and  critical  trial  mould  be  made  by  publick  enjoinmenc 
whereby  determination  might  be  fetled  beyond  debate :  for  fince  thereby , 
not  only  the  bodies  of  men,  but  great  Treafures  might  be  preferved,  it  is  noc 
only  an  errour  of  Phyfick,but  folly  of  State,  to  doubt  thereof  any  longer. 

4.  That  a  pot  full  of  afhes,  will  ftill  contain  as  much  water  as  it  would 
without  them,  although  by  Ariftotle  in  his  Problems  taken  for  granted,  and 
fo  received  by  moft,is  not  effe&ible  upon  the  ftri&eft  experiment  I  could  ever 
make.  For  when  the  airy  interfaces  are  filled,  and  as  much  of  the  fak 
of  the  afhes  as  the  water  will  imbibe  is  diflblved,  there  remains  a  grofs 
and  terreous  portion  at  the  bottom,  which  will  polTefs  a  fpace  by  it  felf, 
according  whereto  there  will  remain  a  quantity  of  Water  not  receivable  $  fo 
will  it  come  to  pafs  in  a  pot  of  fait,  although  decrepitated  and  foalfo 
in  a  pot  of  Snow.  For  fo  much  it  will  want  in  reception,  as  its  folution 
taketh  up,  according  unto  the  bulk  whereof,  there  will  remain  a  portion  of 
Water  not  to  be  admitted.  So  a  Glafs  fluffed  with  pieces  of  Sponge  will 
want  about  a  fixth  part  of  what  it  would  receive  without  it.  So  Sugar 
will  not  diffolve  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Water*  nor  a  Metal  in  aqua-fortif 
be  corroded  beyond  its  reception.  And  fo  a  pint  of  fak  of  Tartarexpofed 
unto  a  moift  air  until  it  diffolve,  will  make  far  more  liquor,  or  as  fome  term 
it  oy  1,  than  the  former  meafure  w  ill  contain. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  exclufion  of  air  by  water,  or  repletion  of  cavities 
poffefled  thereby,  which  caufeth  a  pot  of  afhes  to  admit  fo  great  a  quantity 
of  Water,  but  alfo  the  folution  of  the  fak  of  the  afhes  into  the  body  of 
the  diffolvent.  So  a  pot  of  alhes  will  receive  fomewhat  more  of  hot  Water 
than  of  cold,  for  the  warm  water  imbibeth  more  of  the  Salt-,  and  a  veffel  of 
afhes  more  than  one  of  pin-duft  or  filings  of  Iron  •■,  and  a  Glafs  full  of  Water 
will  yet  drink  in  a  proportion  of  Salt  or  Sugar  without  overflowing. , 

Neverthelefs  to  make  the  experiment  with  moft  advantage,  and  in  which 
fenfeit  approacheth  neareftthe  truth,  itmuftbe  made  in  afhes  throughly  burnt 
and  well  reverberated  by  fire,  after  the  fait  thereof  hath  been  drawn  out 
by  iterated  decodtions.  For  then  the  body  being  reduced  nearer  unto  Earth, 
and  emptied  of  all  other  principles,  which  had  former  ingreflion  unto 
it,  becometh  more  porous,  and  greedily  drinketh  in  water.  He  that  hath 
beheld  what  quantity  of  Lead  the  teft  of  faltlefs  afhes  will  imbibe,  upon 
the  refining  of  Silver,  hath  encouragement  to  think  it  will  do  very  much 
more  in  water. 
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The  Ingredi- 
ents of  Gun- 
powder. 


The  caufe  of 
Thunder. 


ft  Of  white  powder  and  fuch  as  is  difcharged  without  report,  there  is 
no  fmall  noife  in  the  World:  but  how  far  agreeable  unto  truth,  few  I  per- 
ceive are  able  to  determine.  Herein  therefore  to  fatisfie  the  doubts  of  lome, 
and  amufe  the  credulity  of  others,  We  firft  declare,  that  Gunpowder  conlift- 
eth  of  three  ingredients,  Salt-petre,  Small-coal,  and  Brimftone.  Salt-petre 
although  it  be  alio  natural  and  found  in  feveral  places,  yet  is  that  of  common 
ufe  an  artificial  Salt,  drawn  from  the  infufion  of  fait  Earth,  as  that  of  Stales, 
Stables,  Dove-houfes,  Cellars,  and  other  covered  places,  where  the  rain 
can  neither  diffolve,  nor  the  Sun  approach  to  refolve  it.  Brimftone  is 
a  Mineral  body  of  fat  and  inflammable  parts,  and  this  is  either  ufed  crude, 
and  called  Sulphur  Vive,  and  is  of  a  fadder  colour  j  or  after  depuration 
fuch  as  we  have  in  magdaleons  or  rolls,  of  a  lighter  yellow.  Small  coal 
is  known  unto  all  >  and  for  this  ufe  is  made  of  Sallow,  willow,  Alder,  Ha**l7 
2nd  the  like  5  which  three  proportionably  mixed,  tempered,  and  formed  into 
granulary  bodies,  do  makeup  that  Powder  which  is  in  ufe  for  Guns. 

Now  all  thefe,  although  they  bear  a  (hare  in  the  difcharge,  yet  have  they 
diftinct  intentions,  and  different  offices  in  the  compofition.  From  Brimftone 
proceedeth  the  piercing  and  powerful  firing  5  for  Small-coal  and  Petre  together 
will  only  (pit,  not  vigoroufly  continue  the  ignition.  From  Small- coal  enfueth 
the  black  colour  and  quick  accenfion  5  for  neither  Brimftone  nor  Petre, 
although  in  Powder,  will  take  fire  like  Small-coal,  nor  will  they  eafily 
kindle  upon  the  fparks  of  a  Flint  \  as  neither  will  Camphire,  a  body  very 
inflammable:  but  Small-coal  is  equivalent  to  Tinder,  and  ferveth  to  light  the 
Sulphur.  It  may  alfo  ferve  to  diffufe  the  ignition  through  every-part  of  the  mix- 
ture and  being  of  more  grofs  and  fixed  parts,  may  feem  to  moderate  the 
activity  of  Salt-petre,  and  prevent  too  hafty  rarefaction.  From  Salt-petre 
proceedeth  the  force  and  the  report  ■?  for  Sulphur  and  Small-coal  mixed,  will 
not  take  fire  with  noife,  or  exilition,  and  Powder  which  is  made  of  impure 
and  greafie  Petre  hath  but  a  weak  emiffion,and  giveth  a  faint  report.  And  there- 
fore in  the  three  forts  of  Powder,the  ftrongeft  containeth  moft  Salt-petre,  and 
the  proportion  thereof  is  about  ten  parts  ofPetre,untoone  of  Coal  &  Sulphur. 

But  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  Report,  is  the  vehement  commotion  of 
the  air  upon  the  fudden  and  violent  eruption  of  the  Powder  5  for  that  being 
fuddenly  fired,  and  almoft  altogether,  upon  this  high  rarefaction  requireth  by 
many  degrees  a  greater  fpace  than  before  its  body  occupied  5  but  finding 
refiftance,  it  actively  forceth  his  way,  and  by  concufiion  of  the  air  occafioneth 
the  Report.  Now  with  what  violence  it  forceth  upon  the  air,  may  cafily  be 
conceived,  if  we  admit  what  Cardan  affirmeth,  that  the  Powder  fired  doth 
occupy  an  hundred  times  a  greater  fpace  than  its  own  bulk  or  rather  wh*c 
Snellius  more  exactly  accounteth,  that  it  exceedeth  its  former  fpace  no  lefs  than 
12000  and  ceo  times.  And  this  is  the  reafon  not  only  of  this  fulminating 
report  of  Guns,  but  may  refolve  the  caufe  of  thofe  terrible  cracks,  and  affright- 
ing noifes  of  Heaven  that  is,  the  nitrous  and  fulphureous  exhalations,  let  on 
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The  caufe  of 
Earthquakes. 


)lace,  they  force  out  their 
3Ut  the  laceration  of  the  air 
ie  cloud  compact,  the  noile 


fire  in  the  Clouds  ■■,  whereupon  requiring  a  larger 
tvay,  not  only  with  the  breaking  of  the  cloud, 
about  it.  When  if  the  matter  be  Fpirituous,  and  t 

is  great  and  terrible  5  If  the  cloud  be  thin,  and  the  Materials  weak,  the  eruption 
is  languid,  ending  in  corufcations  and  flafhes  without  noife,  although  but 
at  thediftance  of  two  miles  ■■,  which  is  efteemed  tiie  remoteft  diftance  of  clouds. 
And  therefore  fuch  lightnings  do  feldom  any  harm.  And  therefore  alfo  it  is 
prodigious  to  have  Thunder  in  a  clear  sky,  as  is  obfervably  recorded  infome 
Hiftories 

From  the  like  caufe  may  alfo  proceed  fubterraneous  Thunders  and  Earth- 
quakes, when  fulphureous  and  nitrous  veins  being  fired,  upon  rarefaction  do 
force  their  way  through  bodies  that  refift  them.  Where  if  the  kindled 
matter  be  plentiful,  and  the  Mineclofe  and  firm  about  it,  fubverfion  of  Hills 
and  Towns  doth  ibmetimes  follow  :  Iffcanty,  weak,  and  the  Earth  hollow 
or  porous,  there  only  enfueth  fome  faint  concufiion  or  tremulous  and 
quaking  Motion.  Surely,  a  main  realbn  why  the  Ancients  were  fo  imper- 
fect in  the  doctrine  of  Meteors,  was  their  ignorance  of  Gun-powder  and  Fire- 
works, which  beft  difcover  die  caufes  of  many  thereof  Now 
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Now  therefore  he  that  would  deftroy  the  report  of  Powder,  mull 
work  upon  the  Petre  5  he  that  would  exchange  the  co!our?  mull  think 
how  to  alter  the  Small-coal.  For  the  one,  that  is,  to  make  white  Pow- 
der, it  is  furely  many  ways  feafible  :  The  beft  I  know  is  by  the  powder  of 
rotten  Willows ;  Spunk,  or  Touch- wood  prepared,  might  perhaps  make  it 
Rufletrand  fome,  as  Beringuccio  affirmeth,  have  promifed  to  make  it 
Red.  All  which  notwithstanding  bodi  little  concern  the  Report,  for  that, 
as  we  have  mewed,  depends  on  another  Ingredient^  And  therefore  alio 
under  the  colour  of  black,  this  principle  is  very  variable  for  it  is  made 
not  only  by  willow,  Alder,  Hazel,  &c.  But  fome  above  all  commend  the  coals 
of  Flax  and  Ru/hes,md  fome  alfo  con  tend  the  fame  may  be  effe&ed  with  Tinder. 

As  for  the  other,  that  is,  to  deftroy  the  Report,  it  is  reafonably  attempted 
but  two  ways  5  either  by  quite  leaving  out,orelfe  by  filencingthe  Salt- petre. 
How  to  abate  the  vigour  thereof,  or  filence  its  bombulation,  a  way  is  pro- 
mifed by  Porta,  not  only  in  general  terms  by  fome  fat  bodies,  but  in  particular 
by  Borax  and  butter  mixed  in  a  due  proportion  5  which,  faith  he,  will  fo  go 
off  as  fcarce  to  be  heard  by  the  difcharger  3  and  indeed  plentifully  mixed,  it 
will  almoft  take  off  the  Report,  and  alio  the  force  of  the  charge.  That  it 
may  be  thus  made  without  Salt-petre,  I  have  met  with  but  one  example,  that 

is,  of  Alphonfus  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  in  the  relation  of  Brajfavolus  and  Car- 
dan, invented  luch  a  Powder  as  would  difcharge  a  bullet  without  Report. 

That  therefore  white  Powder  there  may  be,  there  is  no  abfurdity  : 
that  alio  fuch  a  one  as  may  give  no  report,  we  will  not  deny  a  poffibility. 
But  this  however,  contrived  either  with  or  without  Salt-petre,  will  furely 
be  of  little  force,  and  the  effe&s  thereof  no  way  to  be  feared  :  For  as  it 
omits  of  Report,  fo  will  it  of  effectual  exclufion,  andfo  the  charge  be  of 
little  force  which  is  excluded.  For  this  much  is  reported  of  that  famous 
Powder  of  Alphonfus,  which  was  not  of  force  enough  to  kill  a  Chicken, 

according  to  the  delivery  of  Brajfavolus.  J '  antique  pulvis  inventus  eft  qui  glan- 
dem [me  bomho  proiicit,  nec  tamen  vehementer  ut  vel  pullum  interficere  poffit. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  there  are  ways  to  difcharge  a  bullet,  not  only 
with  Powder  that  makes  no  noife,  but  without  any  Powder  at  all  •,  as  is 
done  by  Water  and  Wind-guns,  but  thefe  afford  no  fulminating  Report, 
and  depend  on  {ingle  principles.  And  even  in  ordinary  Powder  there 
are  pretended  other  ways  to  alter  the  noife  and  ftrength  of  the  difcharge  -? 
and  the  beft,  if  not  only  way,  confifts  in  the  quality  of  the  Nitre  :  for  as 
for  other  ways  which  make  either  additions  or  alterations  in  the  Powder, 
or  charge,  I  find  therein  no  effect :  That  unto  every  pound  of  Sulphur, 
an  adjedtion  of  one  ounce  of  Quick-filver,  or  unto  every  pound  of  Petre, 
one  ounce  of  Sal  Armoniac  will  much  intend  the  force,  and  confequently 
the  Report,  as  Beringuccio  hath  delivered,  I  find  no  fuccefs  therein.  That 
a  piece  of  Opium  will  dead  the  force  and  blow,  as  fome  have  promifed, 
I  find  herein  no  fuch  peculiarity,  no  more  than  in  any  Gum  or  vifcofe  body : 
and  as  much  erred  there  is  to  be  found  from  Scammony.  That  a  Bullet 
dipped  in  oyl  by  preventing  the  tranfpiration  of  air,  will  carry  farther, 
and  pierce  deeper,  as  Porta  affirmeth,  my  experience  cannot  difcern. 
That  Quick-filver  is  more  deftru&ive  than  mot,  is  furely  not  to  be  made 
out  •■,  for  it  will  fcarce  make  any  penetration,  and  difcharged  from  a  Piftol, 
will  hardly  pierce  through  a  Parchment.  That  Vinegar,  fpirits  of  Wine 
or  the  diftilled  water  of  Orange-pills ,  wherewith  the  Powder  is  tem- 
pered, are  more  effectual  unto  the  Report  than  common  Water,  as  fome 
do  promife,  I  mall  not  affirm  •■,  but  may  ailiiredly  more  conduce  unto 
the  prelervation  and  durance  of  the  Powder,  as  Cataneo  hath  well  ob- 
ferved. 

That  the  heads  of  arrows  and  bullets  have  been  difcharged  with  _  that 
force,  as  to  melt  or  grow  red  hot  in  their  flight,  though  commonly  received, 
and  taken  up  by  Ariftotle  in  his  Meteors,  is  not  fo  eafily  allowable  by  any, 
who  fhall  confider,  that  a  Bullet  of  Wax  will  mifchief  without  meltings 
that  an  Arrow  or  Bullet  difcharged  againft  Linen  or  Paper  do  not  fet  them  on 
fire  j  and  hardly  apprehend  how  an  Iron  fhould  grow  red  hot,  fince  the  fwifteft 
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motion  at  hand  will  not  keep  one  red  that  hath  been  red  by  fire  $  as  may 
be  obferved  in  Twinging  a  red  hot  Iron  about,  or  fafming  it  into  a  Wheel  ■■, 
which  under  that  motion  will  fooner  grow  cold  than  without  it.  That  a 
Bullet  alio  mounts  upward  upon  the  horizontal  or  point-blank  difcharge, 
many  Artifts  do  not  allow:  who  contend  that  it  defcribeth a  parabolical  and 
bowing  line,  by  reafon  of  its  natural  gravity  inclining  it  always  downward. 

But,  Belide  the  prevalence  from  Salt-peter  as  Matter- ingredient  in  die 
mixture  ■■,  Sulphur  may_  hold  a  greater  ufe  in  the  compofition  and  further 
activity  in  the  exdufion,  than  is  by  molt  conceived.   For  Sulphur  vive 
makes  better  Powder  than  common  Sulphur,  which  neverthelels  is  of  a 
quick  accenfion.   For  Small-coal,  Salt  petre,  and  Camphlre  made  into  Powder 
will  be  of  little  force,  wherein  notwithftanding  there  wants  not  the  accent- 
ing ingredient.   And  Campbire  though  it  flame  well ,  yet  will  not  flulh  fo 
lively,  or  defecate  Sa!t-petre,  if  you  inject  it  thereon,  like  Sulphur  .•  as  in 
the  preparation  of  Sal  prunella.  And  laftly,though  many  ways  may  be  found 
to  light  this  Powder,  yet  is  there  none  I  know  to  make  a  ftrong  and  vigorous 
Powder  of  Salt-petre,  without  the  admixtion  of  Sulphur,  Arfenk  red  and 
yellow,  that  is,  Orpiment  and  Sandarach  may  perhaps  do  fomething,  as  being 
inflammable  and  containing  Sulphur  in  them-,  but  containing  alfo  a  fait,  and 
mercurial  mixtion,  they  will  be  of  little  effect-,  and  white  or  cryftalline 
Ar[enko>{  lefs,  for  that  being  artificial,  and  fublimed  with  fait,  will  not  en- 
dure flammation. 

This  Antipathy  or  contention  between  Salt  petre  and  Sulphur  upon  an 
actual  fire,  in  their  compleat  and  diftinct  bodies,  is  alfo  manifefted  in  their 
preparations,  and  bodies  which  invitibly  contain  them.  Thus  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  Crocm  Metdlorum  \  the  matter  kindleth  and  flufheth  like  Gunpow- 
der, wherein  notwithftanding,  there  is  nothing  but  Antimony  and  Salt-peter. 
But  this  may  proceed  from  the  Sulphur  of  Antimony,  not  enduring  the  fociety 
of  Salt-petre  5  for  after  three  or  four  accenfions,  through  a  frefh  addition 
of  Petre,  the  Powder  will  flufh  no  more,  for  the  fulphur  of  ^Antimony  is 
quite  exhaled.  Thus  Iron  in  Aquafortis  will  fall  into  ebullition,  with  noife 
end  emication,  as  alfo  a  crafs  and  fumid  exhalation,  which  are  cau  fed  from 
this  combat  of  the  Sulphur  of  Iron,  with  the  acid  and  nitrous  lpirks  of  Aqua 
fortis.  So  is  it  alfo  in  Aurumfulminans,  or  Powder  of  Gold  diflolved  in  Aqua 
Regis,  and  precipitated  withoylof  Tartar,  which  will  kindle  without  m 
viconftnfu  actual  fire,  and  afford  a  repott  like  Gun-powder-,  that  is  not  as  CrolTtus 
cbymicorum,  affirmeth  from  any  Antipathy  between  Sal  ArmnLxc  and  T.ntar,  but  rather 
&c'  between  the  nitrous  fpirits  of  Aqua  Regis ,  commixed  per  minima  with  the  lul- 

phurofGold,  asSennertus  \mh  obferved. 

6.  That  Coral  ( which  is  a  Litbophjton  or  ftone-plant ,  and  groweth  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Sea )  is  foft  under  Water,  but  waxeth  hard  in  the  air, 
although  the  aflertion  oiViofcorides,  Pliny,  and  confequently  Solinus,  Ijiaore, 
Rueus,  and  many  others,  and  ftands  believed  by  moft,  we  have  fome  rea- 
fon to  doubt,  efpecially  if  we  conceive  with  common  Believers,  a  total 
foftnels  at  the  bottom,  and  this  induration  to  be  (ingly  made  by  the  air, 
not  only  from  fo  fudden  a  petrifaction  and  ftrange  induration,  not  eafily 
made  out  from  the  qualities  of  air,  but  becaule  we  find  it  rejected  by  experi- 
mental enquiries.   Johannes  Beguinus  in  his  Chapter  of  the  tincture  o(Co- 
Inihc  French  ral undertakes  to  clear  the  World  of  this  Error,  from  the  exprefs  experi- 
CoP)-         mentof  John  Baptijla  de  Nicole,  who  was  Over-feer  ofthe  gathering  of  Co- 
ral upon  the  Kingdom  of  Tunis.   This  Gentleman ,  fakh  he,  defirous  to 
lind  the  nature  of  Coral,  and  to  be  refolved  how  it  groweth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Sea,  can  fed  a  man  to  go  down  no  lefs  than  a  hundred  fathom,  with 
exprefs  to  take  notice  whether  it  were  hard  or  (oft  in  the  place  where  it  grow- 
eth.   Who  rerurning,  brought  in  each  hand  a  branch  of  Coral,  affirming  it 
was  as  hard  at  the  bottom,  as  in  the  air  where  he  delivered  it.   Tl  ie  fame  was 
alfo  confirmed  by  a  tryal  of  his  own,  handling  it  a  fathom  under  water  De- 
How  oral  of  fore  it  felt  the  air.    Rojtius'm  hjs accurate  Tract  De  Gemmls ,  is  of  the  fame 
=•  rhnriw     opinion,  not  afci  ibing  its  concretion  Unto  the  air,  but  the  coagulating  fpiiits 
comesasccoe.  0f  Salt,  and  lapidifical  juice  of  the  Sea,  Which  entring  the  parts  of  that 
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Plant,  overcomes  its  vegetability,  and  converts  it  into  a  lapideous  fubftance, 
And  this,  faith  he,  doth  happen  when  the  Plant  is  ready  to  decay  5  for  all  CW 
is  not  hard,  and  in  many  concreted  Plants  fome  parts  remain  unpetreHed,  that  * 
is  the  quick  and  livelier  parts  remain  as  Wood,  and  were  never  yet  convert- 
ed. Now  that  Plants  and  ligneous  bodies  may  indurate  under  Water  with- 
out approach  ment  of  air ,  we  have  experiment  in  Coralline,  with  many  Coral - 
loidai  concretions  5  and  that  little  (tony  Plant  which  Mr.  johnfsn  naireth,  f& 

pnris  coralloides,  andGefner  foliis  manfn  Arenojis,  we  have  found  in  freih  water, 

which  is  the  lefs  concretive  portion  of  that  Element.  We  have  alfo  with 
us  the  vifible  petrification  of  W  ood  in  many  waters,  whereof  fo  much  as 
is  covered  with  water  converteth  into  ftone$  as  much  as  is  above  it  and 
in  the  air,  retaineth  the  form  of  Wood,  and  continueth  as  before. 

Now  though  in  a  middle  way  we  may  concede,  that  fome  are  foft  and 
others  hard-,  yet  whether  all  Coral  were  firft  a  woody  fubftance,  and 
afterward  converted  or  rather  fome  thereof  were  never  fuch,  but  from 
the  fprouting  fpirit  of  Salt,  were  able  even  in  their  ftony  natures  to  rami-  Hift&* 
fie  and  fend  forth  branches  •,  as  is  obfervable  in  fome  frones ,  in  filver  c  " 
and  metallick  bodies,  is  not  without  fome  queltion  And  fuch  at  leaft 
might  fome  of  thofebe,  which  Fiaroumti  obferved  to  grow  upon  Bricks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Sea,  upon  the coaft  otBarbarie. 

7.  We  are  not  throughly  refolved  concerning  PorcelUne  or  China, 
dimes,  that  according  to  common  belief  they  are  made  of  Earth,  which  . 
lieth  in  preparation  about  an  hundred  years  under  ground  3  for  the  rela- 
tions thereof  are  not  only  divers ,  but  contrary,  and  Authors  agree  not 
herein.   Gxido  PanciroUus  will  have  them  made  of  Egg-lhells ,  Lobfter- 
fhells,  and  Gypfum  laid  up  in  the  Earth  the  fpace  of  80  years:  of  the 
fame  affirmation  is  Scalier,  and  the  common  opinion  of  molt.  Jiamu- 
z,ius  in  his  Navigations  is  of  a  contrary  afferdon ,  that  they  are  made 
out  of  Earth,  not  laid  under  ground,  but  hardned  in  the  Sun  and  Wind, 
the  fpace  of  forty  years.   But  Gonzales  de  Mendoza ,  a  man  imployed  ofwhar  mar. 
into  China  from  Philip  the  fecond  King  of  Spain  ,  upon  enquiry  and  ocular  tcr#fce.$&*ti 
experience  ,  delivered  a  way  different  from  all  thele.   For  inquiring  inr  difhq 
to  the  artifice  thereof,  he  found  they  were  made  of  a  Chalky  Earth  5  which  n,ad& 
beaten  and  fteeped  in  water ,  affordeth  a  cream  or  fatnefs  on  the  top, 
and  a  grofs  fublidence  at  the  bottom  3  out  of  the  cream  or  fuperfluitance, 
the  fineft  dimes,  faith  he ,  are  made ,  out  of  the  reiidence  thereof  the 
courfer-,  which  being  formed,  they  gild  or  paint,  and  not  after  an  hundred 
years,  but  prefently  commit  unto  the  furnace.   This,  faith  he,  is  known 
by  experience ,  and  more  probable  than  what  Odoardus  Barbofa  hath  deli- 
vered, that  they  are  made  of  fhells,  and  buried  under  earth  an  hundred 
years.   And  anfwerable  in  all  points  hereto,  is  the  relation  of  Linfchotten, 
a  diligent  enquirer,  in  his  Oriental  Navigations-    Later  confirmation 
may  be  had  from  Alvarez,  the  Jefuit,  who  lived  long  in  thofe  parts,  in  his 
relations  of  China.   That  Porcellane  Veffels  were  made  but  in  one  Town 
of  the  Province  of  Chiamfi :   That  the  earth  was  brought  out  of  other 
Provinces ;  but  for  the  advantage  of  water,  which  makes  them  more  polite 
and  perfpicuous,  they  were  only  made  in  this.  That  they  were  wrought  and 
fafhioned  like  thofe  of  other  Countries,  whereof  fome    were  tinned  blew* 
fome  red,  others  yellow,  of  which  colour  only  they  prefented  unto  the 
King. 

The  lateft  account  hereof  may  be  found  in  the  Voyage  of  the  Dutch  Em-  - 
bafTador ,  fent  from  Batavia  unto  the  Emperour  of  China,  printed  in  French  - 
1665.  which  plainly  informeth,  that  the  Earth,  whereofPerc^ta  dimes  are 
made,  is  brought  from  the  Mountains  of  Hoang,  and  being,  formed  into  fquare 
loaves,  is  brought  by  water,  and  marked  with  the  Emperours  Seal :  that 
the  Earth  it  felf  is  very  lean,  fine,  and  mining  like  Sand,  :  and  that  it  is  pre- 
pared and  falhjoned  after  the  fame  manner  which  the  Italians  obferve  in 
the  fine  Earthen  Veffels  of  Faventia  or  Fuenca  :  that  they  are  fo  refer  ved  con- 
cerning that  artifice,  that  'tis  only  revealed  from  Father  unto  Son :  that 
they  are  painted  with  lndko  baked  in  a  fire  for  fifteen  days  together,  and 
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with  very  dry  and  not  fmoaking  Wood :  which  when  the  Author  had  feen 
he  coald  hardly  contain  from  laughter  at  the  common  opinion  above  reject- 
ed by  us. 

Now  if  any  enquire,  why  being  fo  commonly  made,  and  in  fofhortatime, 
they  are  become  fo  fcarceor  not  at  all  to  be  had  ;  The  Anfwer  is  given  by 
thele  laft  Relators,  that  under  great  penalties  it  is  forbidden  to  carry  the  Hr(t 
fort  out  of  the  Country.  And  of  thofe  furely  the  properties  mult  be  verifi- 
ed, which  by  ScuR&er  and  others  are  afcribed  unto  China-dimes  :  That  they 
admit  no  poifon,  that  they  ftrike  fire,  that  they  will  grow  hot  no  higher  than 
the  liquor  in  them  arifeth.  For  fuch  as  pafs  amongft  us,  and  tinder  the  name 
of  the  fineft,  will  only  ftrike  fire,  but  not  difcover  Aconite,  Mercury,  or  Arfe- 
nk^  but  may  be  ufeful  in  dy  fenreries  and  fluxes  beyond  the  other. 

8.  Whether  a  Carbuncle  (which  is  efteemed  the  beft  and  biggeft  of  Ru- 
bies )  doth  flame  in  the  dark,  or  mine  like  a  coal  in  the  night,  though  gene- 
rally agreed  on  by  common  Believers,  is  very  much  queftioned  by  many. 
By  MUius,  who  accounts  it  a  Vulgar  Error :  by  the  learned  Boaius,  who 
could  not  find  it  verified  in  tl  lat  famous  one  of  R  odulphus,  which  was  as  big 
as  an  Egg,  and  efteemed  the  beft  in  Europe.  Wherefore  although  we  dif- 
pute  not  the  poflibility,  (and  the  like  is  faid  to  have  been  obferved  in 
fome  Diamonds, )  yet  whether  herein  there  be  not  too  high  an  apprehenli- 
on,  and  above  its  natural  radiancy,  is  not  without  juft  doubt  r  however 
it  be  granted  a  very  fplendid  Gem,  and  whofe  fparks  may  fomewhat  refera- 
ble the  glances  of  fire,  and  Metaphorically  deferve  that  name.  Aod  there- 
fore when  it  is  conceived  by  fome,  that  this  Stone  in  the  Brealt-plate  of 
^rswrelpedted  the  Tribe  ofZW,  w  ho  burnt  the  City  of  Laifh  and  Sampfen 
of  the  fame  Tribe,  who  fired  the  Corn  of  the  Phi It fiims  ,  in  fome  fenfe  it 
may  be  admitted,  and  is  no  intolerable  conception. 

As  for  that  Indian  Stone  that  fhined  fo  brightly  in  the  Night,  and  pretend- 
ed to  have  been  fhewn  to  many  in  the  Court  of  France,  as  Andreus  Chioccus 
hath  declared  out  of  Thuanus,  it  proved  but  an  impofture,  as  that  eminent 
'Licet.de  Philofopher  *  Licews,  hath  difcovered,  and  therefore  in  the  revifed  Editions 
qn.tfit.fir  of  Thuanus,  it  is  not  to  be  found.  As  for  the  Phofphorus  ot  \Bcnonian  Stone, 
?UatSdt  u-  wn^cn exP°^  unt0  tne  Sun,  and  then  clofely  fliut  up,  will  afterward  afford  a 
pidtEmnun'  light  in  the  dark  5  it  is  of  unlike  confideration,  for  that  requireth  calcination 
fi.  or  reduction  into  a  dry  powder  by  fire,  whereby  it  imbibeth  the  light  in  the 

vaporous  humidity  of  the  air  about  it,  and  therefore  maintaineth  its  light 
not  long,  but  goes  out  when  the  vaporous  vehicle  is  confumed. 

9.  Whether  thelites  or  Eagle- i\one  hath  that  eminent  property  to  pro- 
mote delivery  or  rdtrain  abortion,  refpeftively  applied  to  lower  or  up- 
ward parts  of  the  body,  we  fliall  not  difcourage  common  practice  by  our 
queftion :  but  whether  they  anfwer  the  account  thereof,  as  to  be  taken 
out  of  Eagles  nefts,  co- operating  in  Women  into  fuch  effects,  as  they  are 
conceived  toward  the  young  Eat  Us  t  or  whether  the  lingle  lignature  of  one 
ftone  included  in  the  matrix  and  belly  of  another,  were  not  lufficientat  firft, 
to  derive  this  virtue  of  the  pregnant  Stone,  upon  others  in  impregnation, 
may  yet  be  farther  conlidered.  Many  forts  there  are  of  this  ratling  Stone, 
behde  the  Geodes,  containing  a  fofter  fubftance  in  it.  Divers  are  found  in 
England,  and  one  we  met  with  on  die  Sea-fhore,  butbecaufe  many  of  emi- 
nent ufe  are  pretended  to  be  brought  from  iftland,  wherein  are  divers  airies 
o{ Eagles  \  we  cannot  omit  to  deliver  what  we  received  from  a  learned  pcr- 

ft'itdtriu  Jo-   fon  in  that  Coimtrey,  Utiles  an  in  nidis  Aquilarxm  aliquando  fuerit  reperttis, 
nasf/ttttrdaU  refcio.    Nofira  certe  memoria  ,  etiam  inquirentibut  non  contigit  invenijfe,  quart 
0U  infabulis  habendum. 

10.  Terrible  apprehenfions  and  anfwerable  unto  their  names,  are  railed 
of  Eayrlc  ftones,  and  Elves  fours,  found  commonly  with  us  in  Stone,  Chalk, 
and  Marl- pits,  which  notwithstanding  are  no  more  than  Ecbuumn rite s  and 
Belemnites,  the  Sea-Hedg-Hog,  and  the  Z>«rMlone,  arifing  from  fome  lilice- 
ous  Roots,  and  fofter  than  that  of  Flint,  the  Mafter-ftonelying  more  regular- 
ly in  courfes,  and  arifing  from  the  primary  andftrongelt  fpirit  of  the  Mine. 
Of  the  Echinittsy  fuch  as  are  found  in  Chalk  pits  are  white,  glaflic ,  and 
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built  upon  a  Chalky  infide  3  fome  of  an  hard  and  flinty  fubftance,  are  found 
in  Stone-pits  and  clfewhere.  Common  opinion  commendcth  them  for  die 
Stone,  but  are  moll  practically  ufcd  againlf  Films  in  Horfes  eyes 

1 1 .  Laftly,  He  muft  have  more  heads  than  Rome  had  Hills,  that  makes  out 
half  of  thofe  Vertues  afcribed  unto  Stones,  and  their  not  only  Medical,  but 
Magical  proprieties,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Authors  of  great  Name.  In 
Tfellv.s,  Serapion,  Evax,  Albertus,  Aleazar,  Meabodetts  3  in  Maiolus,  Ruins,  My- 

Hus,  and  many  more. 

That  Laps  Lazuli  hath  in  it  a  purgative  faculty  we  know  3  that  Btzoar  is  >  a  A  • 
OOAntidotal,  Laps  fudaicus  (b)  Diuretical,  Coral (c)  Antepileptical,  we  will  not  p0yfon. §aln 

deny.    That  Cornelians,  J  a/pis,  Heliotropes,  and  Blood-ftones,  may  be  of  ver-   (  b  )  Pro**. 

tue  to  thofe  intentions  they  are  imployed,  experience  and  vilible  effects  will  klns Uri^ 
make  us  grant.  But  that  an  Ametbyft  prevents  inebriation  3  that  an  Emerald 
will  break  if  worn  in  copulation^  That  a  Diamond  laid  under  the  Pillow,  will  foLicfe.""^ 
betray  the  Incontinency  of  a  Wife  that  a  Sapphire  is  prefervative  againft  In- 
chantments  3  That  the  fume  of  an  Agath  will  avert  a  Tempeft  3  or  the 
wearing  of  a  Chryfoprafe  make  one  out  of  love  with  Gold,  as  fome  have 
delivered,  we  are  yet,  I  confefs,  to  believe,  and  in  that  infidelity  are  likely 
co  end  our  dayes-  And  therefore,  they  which  in  the  explication  of  the  two 
Beryls  upon  the  Ephod,  or  the  twelve  Stones  in  the  Rational  or  Breaft-place 
o(  Aaron,  or  thofe  twelve  which  garniihed  the  Wall  of  the  Holy  City  in  the 
Apocafypfe,  have  drawn  their  fignifications  from  fuch  as  thefe 3  or  declared 
their  fymbolical  Verities  from  fuch  traditional  Falfities ,  have  furely  cor- 
rupted the  fincerity  of  their  Analogies,  or  mininderftood  the  myfterie  of 
their  intentions. 

Moft  men  conceive  that  the  twelve  Stones  in  Aaron's  Breaft-plate  made 
a  Jewel  furpafling  any,  and  not  to  be  parallel'd  3  which  notwithftanding  will 
hardly  be  made  out  from  the  defcription  of  the  Text  3  for  the  Names  of  the 
Tribes  were  engraven  thereon,  which  muft  notably  abate  their  luftre.  Be- 
fide,  it  is  not  clear  made  out  that  the  beftofGemms,  a  Diamond,  was 
amongft  them  3  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  lift  thereof,  fet  down  by  the 
ferufalem  Thargttm,  wherein  we  find  the  darker  Stones  of  Sardius,  Sardonyx, 
and  fafper;  and  if  we  receive  them  under  thofe  names  wherein  they  are  ufu- 
ally  defcribed,  it  is  not  hard  to  contrive  a  more  illuftrious  and  (plendent 
Jewel.  But  being  not  ordained  for  meer  luftre  by  diaphanous  and  pure  tra- 
lucencies,  their  myfterious  fignifications  became  more  considerable  than  their 
Gemmary  fubftances  3  and  thofe  no  doubt  did  nobly  anfwer  the  intention  of 
the  Inftitutor.  Befide  fome  may  doubt  whether  there  be  twelve  diftinft 
fpecies  of  noble  tralucentGemms  in  nature,  at  leaft  yet  known  unto  us,  and 
fuch  as  may  not  be  referred  unto  fome  of  thofe  in  high  efteem  among  us, 
which  come  fhort  of  the  number  of  twelve  3  which  to  make  up,  we  muft 
find  out  fome  others  to  match  and  joyn  with  the  Diamond,  Beryl,  Sapphire, 
Emerald,  Amethyfl,  Topaz,  Chryfolyti  facynth,  Ruby,  2nd  if  we  may  admit  it  in 

this  number,  the  Oriental  Gianac. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Of  fundry  Tenets  concerning  Vegetables  or  Tlants,  which  examined \ 
prove  either  falje  or  dubious. 


i.  AT  Any  Mola's  and  falfe  conceptions  there  are  of  Mandrakes,  the  firft 
IV I  from  great  Antiquity,  conceiveth  the  Root  thereof  refembleth  the 
fhape  of  Man  3  which  is  a  conceit  not  to  be  made  out  by  ordinary  infpe- 
ftion,  or  any  other  eyes,  than  fuch  as  regarding  the  Clouds,  behold  them  ia 
ihapes  conformable  to  pre-apprehenfions. 

Now  whatever  encourageth  the  firft  invention,  there  have  not  been  wan- 
ting many  wayes  of  its  promotion.  The  firft  aCatachreftical  and  far  deri- 
ved fimilitude  it  holds  with  Man  that  is,  in  a  bifurcation  or  divifion  of  the 
Root  into  two  parts,  which  fome  are  content  to  call  Thighs  *  whereas  not- 
withftanding  they  are  oft-times  three,  and  when  but  two,  commonly  fo  com- 
plicated and  crofted,  tliaj  men  for  this  deceit  are  fain  to  effect  their  defign  in 
other  Plants :  And  as  fair  a  refemblance  is  often  found  in  Carrots,  Par/nips, 
Brio»j,  and  many  others.  There  are,  I  confefs,.  divers  Plants  which  carry 
about  them  not  only  the  (hape  of  parts,  but  alfo  of  whole  Animals,  but  fure- 
ly  not  all  thereof,  unto  whom  this  conformity  is  imputed.  Whoever  (hail 
perufe  the  fignatures  oiCrolHus,  or  rather  the  Phytognomy  of  Porta,  and 
ftri&ly  obferve  how  Vegetable  Realities  are  commonly  forced  into  Animal 
Reprefentations,  may  eahly  perceive  in  very  many,  the  femblance  is  but  poftu- 
latory,  and  muft  have  a  more  aflimilating  phancy  than  mine  to  make  good 
many  thereof. 

HfoAy  Illiterate  heads  have  been  led  on  by  the  name,  which  in  the  firft  fyllable 
Sftimau  exprelTeth  its  Reprefentation  5  but  others  have  better  obferved  the  Laws  of 
Etymology^  and  deduced  it  from  a  word  of  the  fame  Language,  becaufe  it  de- 
lighteth  to  grow  in  obfcure  and  fhady  places :  which  derivation,  although  we 
fhall  not  ftand  to  maintain,  yet  the  other  feemeth  anfwerable  unto  the  Ety- 
mologies of  many  Authors,  who  often  confound  fuch  nominal  Notations. 
Not  to  enquire  beyond  our  own  profeflion ,  the  Lacine  Phylicians  which 
moft  adhered  unto  the  Arabic k_  way,  have  often  failed  herein particularly 
Valefcus  de  Taranta,  a  received  Phyfician,  in  whofe  PhUonUm  or  Medical  pra- 
ctice thefe  may  be  obferved',  Diarhea,  faith  he,  Quia  pluries  venit  in  die. 
Herifepela,  quaft  harens  filis  ;  Emorrohis  ,  ab  emach  fanguis  &  morrobis  quod  eft 
cadere.  Litbargia  a  Lit«s  quodeft  oblivio  &  Targus  morbus.  Scotomia  a  Scotus 
quod  eftvidere,  &  mi  as  muft  a.  Optbalmia  ab  opus  Grace  quod  eft  fuccus,  &  Tal- 
mon  quod  eft  ocnlus.    Paralifis,  quaji  Ufto  partis.    Fiftula  a  fas  [onus  dr  ftolov  qmd 

eft  emijfio,  quaji  emijfio  foni  vel  vocis.  Which  are  derivations  as  ftrange  in- 
deed as  the  other,  and  hardly  to  be  parallel'd  elfewhere  confirming  not 
only  the  words  of  one  Language  with  another ,  but  creating  fuch  as  were 
never  yet  in  any. 

The  received  diftinction  and  common  Notation  by  Sexes,  hath  alfo  pro- 
moted the  conceit ;  for  true  it  is,  that  Herbalifts  from  ancient  times,  have 
thus  diftinguifhed  them  •,  naming  that  the  Male ,  whofe  leaves  are  lighter, 
and  Fruit  and  Apples  rounder  •■,  but  this  is  properly  no  generative  divilion  , 
but  rather  fome  note  of  dittin&ion  in  colour,  figure  or  operation.  For 
though  Empedocles  affirm,  there  is  a  mixt  and  undivided  Sex  in  Vegetables  > 
Dt  viaitis.  and  Scatiger  upon  Ariftotle,  dotli  favourably  explain  that  opinion  j  yet  will 
it  not  confid  with  the  common  and  ordinary  acception  ,  nor  yet  with  Art* 
ftotle\  definition.  Tor  if  that  be  Male  which  generates  in  another,  that  Fe- 
male which  procreates  in  it  felf  if  it  be  underftood  of  Sexes  conjoined,  all 
Plants  are  Female  •,  and  if  of  disjoined  and  congreflive  generation,  there  is 
no  Male  or  Female  in  them  at  all. 

But 
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But  the  Atlas  or  main  Axis  which  fupported  this  opinion,  was  dayly 
experience,  and  the  vifible  teftimony  of  fenfe.  For  many  there  are  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe,  who  carry  about  Roots  and  fell  them  unto  ignorant  people, 
which  handfomely  make  out  the  lhape  of  Man  or  Woman.  But  thefe  are 
not  productions  of  Nature,  but  contrivances  of  Art,  as  divers  have  noted, 
and  Matthiolus  plainly  detected,  who  learned  this  way  of  Trumpery  from  a 
vagabond  cheater  lying  under  his  cure  for  the  French  difeafe.  His  words  are 
thefe,and  may  determine  the  point,  Scd  profetlb  vanum&  fabulofnm,  &c.  But 
this  is  vain  and  fabulous,  which  ignorant  people,  and  fimple  women  be- 
lieve j  for  the  roots  which  are  carried  about  by  impoftors  to  deceive  unfruit- 
ful women,  are  made  of  the  roots  of  Canes,  Brionyand  other  Plants:  for 
in  thefe  yet  frefli  and  virent,  they  carve  out  the  figures  of  men  and  wo- 
men, firft  flicking  therein  the  grains  of  Barley  or  Millet,  where  they  intend 
the  hair  mould  grow  •.  then  bury  them  in  fand  until  the  grains  moot  forth 
their  roots,  which  at  thelongeft  will  happen  in  twenty  days-,  they  afterward 
clip  and  trim  thofe  tender  fixings  in  the  fafhion  of  beards  and  other  hairy  te- 
guments. All  which  like  other  impoftures  once  difcovered,  is  eaiily  effected, 
and  in  the  root  of  white  Briony  may  be  practifed  every  fpring. 

What  is  therefore  delivered  in  favour  thereof,  by  Authors  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, muft  have  its  root  in  tradition,  impofture,  far  derived  fimilitude,  or 
cafual  and  rare  contingency.  So  may  we  admit  of  the  Epithet  of  Pythago- 
ras, who  Calls  it  Anthropomorphism  and  that  of  Columella,  who  terms  it  Semiho- 

mo  •,  more  appliable  unto  the  Man-Orchis,  whofe  flower  represents  a  Man. 
Thus  is  *  Albertus  to  be  received  when  he  affirmeth,  that  ^/Wr^reprefent 
man-kind  with  the  diftinction  of  either  Sex.  Under  thefe  reftricttons  may 
thofe  Authors  be  admitted,  which  for  this  opinion  are  introduced  byf  Dm- 
fttu  5  nor  fliall  we  need  to  queftion  the  monftrous  root  of  Briony  defcribed  in 

Aldrovandtu. 

The  fecond  aflertion  concerneth  its  production,  That  it  naturally  groweth 
under  Gallowfes  and  places  of  execution,  arifing  from  fat  or  urine  that 
drops  from  the  body  of  the  dead*,  aftory  fomewhat  agreeable  unto  the  fa- 
ble of  the  Serpents  teeth  fowed  in  the  earth  by  Cadmus;  or  rather  the  birth 
of  Orion  from  the  urine  of  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Neptune.  Now  this  opinion 
feems  grounded  on  the  former,  that  is,  a  conceived  fimilitude  it  hath  with 
man  •,  and  therefore  from  him  in  fome  way  they  would  make  out  its  pro- 
duction :  Which  conceit  is  not  only  erroneous  in  die  foundation,  but  in- 
jurious unto  Philofophy  in  the  fuperftruction  -■>  Making  putrefactive  genera- 
tions, correfpondent  unto  feminal  productions,  and  conceiving  in  equivocal 
effects  an  univocal  conformity  unto  the  efficient^  Which  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing verified  of  animals  in  their  corruptive  mutations  into  Plants,  that  they 
maintain  not  this  fimilitude  in  their  nearer  tranflation  into  animals.  So  when 
the  Oxe  corrupteth  into  Bees,  or  the  Horfe  into  Hornets,  they  come  not 
forth  in  the  image  of  their  originals.  So  the  corrupt  and  excrementitious 
humours  in  man  are  animated  into  Lice  •  and  we  may  obferve  that  Hogs, 
Sheep,  Goats,  Hawks,  Hens  and  others,  have  one  peculiar  and  proper  kind 
of  vermine  not  refembling  themfelves  according  to  feminal  conditions, 
yet  carrying  a  fetled  and  confined  habitude  unto  their  corruptive  originals. 
And  therefore  some  not  forth  in  generations  erratical,  or  different  from  each 
other:  but  feem  fpecifically and  in  regular fhapes  to  attend  the  corruption 
of  their  bodies,  as  do  more  perfect  conceptions,  the  rule  of  feminal  pro- 
ductions. 

The  third  affirmeth  the  roots  of  Mandrakes  do  make  a  noife,  or  give  a 
fliriek  upon  eradication  •.  which  is  indeed  ridiculous,  andfalfe  below  confute  i 
arifing  perhaps  from  a  fmall  and  ftridulous  noife,  which  being  firmly  rooted, 
it  rriaketh  upon  divulfion  of  parts.  A  (lender  foundation  for  fuch  a  vaft  con- 
ception :  for  fuch  a  noife  wefometime  obferve  in  other  Plants,  in  Parfenips, 
Liquorifti,  Eryngium,  Flags,  and  others. 

The  laft  concerneth  the  danger  enfuing,  That  there  follows  an  hazard  of 
life  to  them  that  pull  it  up,  that  fome  evil  fate  purfues  them,  and  they  live  not 
very  long  after.  Therefore  the  attempt  hereof  among  the  Ancients,  was  not  in 
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ordinary  way :  but  as  Pliny  informeth,  when  they  intended  to  take  up  the 
root  of  this  Plant,  they  took  the  wind  thereof,  and  with  a  fword  defcribing 
three  circles  about  it,  they  digged  it  up,  looking  toward  the  fVefi.  A  con- 
ceit not  only  injurious  unto  truth,  and  confutable  by  daily  experience,  but 
fomewhat  derogatory  unto  the  providence  of  God  j  that  is,  not  only  toim- 
pofe  fo  deftructive  a  quality  on  any  Plant,  but  to  conceive,  a  Vegetable, 
w  hole  parts  are  ufeful  unto  many,  mould  in  the  only  taking  up  prove  mortal 
unto  any.  To  think  he  fufferech  the  poifon  of  Nubia  to  be  gathered,  Nape/fa, 
Oram  X*  Aconite,  and  Thora  to  be  eradicated,  yet  this  not  to  be  moved.  That  he  per- 
mitteth  Arfenick  and  mineral  poifons  to  be  forced  from  the  bowels  of  the 
Earth,  yet  not  this  from  the  furface  thereof.  This  were  to  introduce  a  fecond 
forbidden  fruit,  and  inhance  the  firft  malediction,  making  it  not  only  mortal 
for  Adam  to  tafte  the  one,  but  capital  unto  his  poflerity  to  eradicate  or  dig  up 
the  other. 

Now  what  begot,  at  lead  promoted  fo  ftrange  conceptions,  might  be  the 
magical  opinion  hereof  j  this  being  conceived  the  Plant  ib  much  in  ufe  with 
Circe,  and  therefore  named  Circea,  as  Diofcorides  and  Theophraftns  have  deli- 
vered, which  being  the  eminent  Sorcerers  of  elder  ftory,and  by  the  magick  of 
Simples  believed  to  have  wrought  many  wonders,  fome  men  were  apt  to  in- 
vent, others  to  believe  any  tradition  or  magical  promife  thereof. 

Analogous  relations  concerning  other  Plants,  and  fuchas  are  of  near  affinity 
unto  this,have  made  its  current  fmooth,  and  pafs  more  eafily  among  us.  For 
the  fame  effect  is  alfo  delivered  by  Jofephus,  concerning  the  root  Baaras  -7  by 
•Milan  of  Cjnofpafiuj ;  and  we  read  in  Homer  the  wry  fame  opinion  concerning 
Moly, 

The  Gods  it  Moly  call,  whofe  Root  to  dig  away, 

Is  dangerous  unto  Man ;  but  Gods,  they  all  things  may. 

Now  parallels  or  like  relations  alternately  relieve  each  other,  when  nei- 
ther will  pafs  afunder,yet  are  they  plaufible  together  their  mutual  concurren- 
ces fupporting  their  folitary  inftabilities. 

Signatures  have  fomewhat  advanced  it ;  who  feldom  omitting  what  An- 
cients delivered  j  drawing  into  inference  received  diftincYions  of  Sex,  not  wil- 
ling to  examine  its  humane  refemblance^  and  placing  it  in  the  form  of  ftrange 
and  magical  Simples,  have  made  men  fufped  there  was  more  therein,  than  or- 
dinary pra&ice  allowed  and  fo  became  apt  to  embrace  whatever  they  heard 
or  read  conformable  unto  fuch  conceptions. 

Laftly,  The  conceit  promoteth  it  ielf :  for  concerning  an  effecl:  whofe  trial 
muft  coft  fodear,  it  fortifies  it  felf  in  that  invention  ,  and  few  there  are  whofe 
experiment  it  need  to  fear.  For  f  what  is  moft  contemptible  )although  not  on- 
ly thereafon  of  any  head,  but  experience  of  every  hand  may  well  convidt  it, 
yet  will  it  not  by  divers  be  rejected  5  for  prepolIeiTed  heads  will  ever  doubt 
it,  and  timorous  beliefs  will  never  dare  to  trie  it.  So  thefe  Traditions  how  low 
and  ridiculous  foever,  will  find  fufpition  in  fome,doubt  in  others,  and  ferve  as 
tefts  or  trials  of  Melancholy  and  fuperftitious  tempers  for  ever. 
That  cinna-       2.  That  Cinnamon,  Ginger,Clove,  Mace,  and  Nutmeg,  are  but  the  feveral 
mon,  Ginger,   p^  ancj  fru'lts  0f  tne  fame  Tree,  is  the  common  belief  of  thofe  which  daily 
■rc  not  of  the  ufethem.   Whereof  to  fpeak  diftindtly,  Ginger  is  the  root  of  neither  Tree 
lame  tree.      nor  Shrub,  but  of  an  herbaceous  Plant,  refembling  the  Water-  Flower- De- 
luce,  as  Garcia*  firft  defcribed  5  or  rattier  die  common  Reed,  as  LobtUus  fince 
affirmed.   Very  common  in  many  parts  of  India,  growing  either  from  Root 
or  Seed,  which iin  Decenfber  and  January  they  take  up,  and  gently  dried,  roll 
it  up  inearth,  whereby  occluding  the  pores,  they  confewe  the  natural  humi- 
dity, and  fo  prevent  corruption. 
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Cinnamon  is  the  inward  bark  of  a  Cinnamon  Tree,  whereof  the  beft  is 
brought  from  Zeilan  5  this  freed  from  the  outward  bark,  and  expofed  unto 
the  Sun,  contracts  into  thofe  folds  wherein  we  commonly  receive  it.  If  it 
have  not  afufficient  infolation  it  looketh  pale,  and  attains  not  its  laudable  co- 
lour-, if  it  be  funned  too  long,  itfufferetha  torrefa&ion,  and  defcendeth 
fomewhat  below  it. 

Clove  feems  to  be  either  the  rudiment  of  a  fruit,  or  the  fruit  it  felf  grow- 
ing upon  the  Clove  tree,  to  be  found  but  in  few  Countries.  The  moft  com- 
mendable is  that  of  the  Iflesof  Molucca;  it  is  firft  white,  afterward  green, 
which  beaten  down,  and  dried  in  the  Sun,  becometh  black,  and  in  the  com- 
plexion we  receive  it. 

^  Nutmeg  is  the  fruit  of  a  Tree  differing  from  all  thefe,  and  as  Garcias  de- 
fcribeth  it,  fomewhat  like  a  Peach  5  growing  in  divers  places,  but  fructify- 
ing in  the  Me  of  Band*.  The  fruit  hereof  confifteth  of  four  parts  •■,  the  firft 
or  outward  part  is  a  thick  and  carnous  covering  like  that  of  a  Wal-nut.  The 
fecond  a  dry  and  flofculous  coat,  commonly  called  Mace.  The  third  a  hard- 
er tegument  or  fhell,  which  lieth  under  the  Mace.  The  fourth  a  Kernel  in- 
cluded in  the  fhell,  which  is  the  fame  we  call  Nutmeg.  _  All  which,  both  irt 
their  parts  and  order  of  difpofure,  are  eafily  difcerned  in  thofe  fruits,  which 
are  brought  in  preferves  unto  us. 

Now  if  becaufe  Mace  and  Nutmegs  proceed  from  one  Tree,  the  reft  muft 
bear  them  company  or  becaufe  they  are  all  from  the  Eafi-Indies,  they  are  all 
from  one  Plant :  the  Inference  is  precipitous,  nor  will  there  fuch  a  Plant  be 
found  in  the  Herbal  of  Nature. 

3.  That  Fife  us  Arbor  em  or  MifTeltoe  is  bred  upon  Trees,  from  feeds  which 
Birds ,.  efpecially  Thrufhesand  Ring-doves,  let  fall  thereon,  was  the  Creed 
of  the  Ancients,  and  is  ftill  believed  among  us,  is  the  account  of  its  produ- 
ction, fet  down  by  Pliny,  delivered  by  Virgil,  and  fubferibed  by  many  more. 
Iffo,  fome  reafon  muft  be  afligned,  why  it  groweth  only  upon  certain 
Trees,  and  not  upon  many  whereon  thefe  Birds  do  light.  For  as  Exotick 
obfervers  deliver,  it  groweth  upon  Almond-trees,  Chefnut,  Apples,  Oaks, 
and  Pine-trees.  As  we  obferve  in  England  very  commonly  upon  Apple, 
Crabs,  and  White-thorn  ?  fometimes  upon  Sallow,  Hazel,  and  Oak  :  rarely 
upon  Afh,  Limetree,  and  Maple  never,  that  I  could  obferve,  upon  Holly, 
Elm,  and  many  more.  Why  it  groweth  not  in  all  Countries  and  places 
where  thefe  Birds  are  found  •,  for  fo  Brajfavolm  affirmeth,  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Territory  of  Ferrara,  and  he  was  fain  to  fupply  himfelf  from  other 
parts  of  Italy  :  Why  if  itarifeth  from  a  feed,  if  fown  it  will  not  grow  again, 
as  PUny affirmeth,  and  as  by  fettingthe  Berries  thereof,  we  have  in  vain  at- 
tempted its  production*  why  if  it  cometh  from  feed  thac  falleth  upon  the  tree* 
it  groweth  often  downwards,  and  puts  forth  under  the  bough,  where  feed  can 
neither  fall  nor  yet  remain.  Hereof  befide  fome  others,  the  Lord  Vernlam  what  theMif. 
hath  taken  notice.  And  they  furely  fpeak  probably  who  make  it  an  arbo-  ^ltoe|nfomc 
reous  excrefcence,  or  rather  fuper-plant,  bred  of  a  vifcous  and  fuperfluous  rees  ls* 
fap  which  the  tree  it  felf  cannot  affimilate.  And  therefore  fprouteth  not 
forth  in  boughs  and  furcles  of  the  fame  fhape,  and  fimilary  unto  the  Tree 
that  bearethit  5  but  in  a  different  form,and  fecondary  unto  its  fpecifical  inten- 
tion, wherein  once  failing,  another  form  fucceedeth :  and  in  the  firft  place 
that  of  MifTeltoe,  in  Plants  and  Trees  difpofed  to  its  production.  And 
therefore  alfo  where-ever  it  greweth,  it  is  of  conftant  fhape,  and  main- 
tains a  regular  figure  5  like  other  fupercrefcences,  and  fuch  as  living  upon 
the  ftock  of  others,  are  termed  parafitical  Plants,  as  Polypody,  Mofs,the 
fmaller  Capillaries,  and  many  more :  So  that  leveral  regions  produce  fe- 
veral  Mifleltoes :  India  one,  America  another,  according  to  the  law  and  rule 
of  their  degenerations, 

Now  what  begot  this  conceit,  might  be  the  enlargement  of  fome  pare 
of  truth  contained  in  its  ftory.  For  certain  it  is,  that  fome  Birds  do  feed  up- 
on the  berries  of  this  Vegetable,  and  we  meet  in  Ariflotle  with  one  kind  of  a^p©4 
Trufh  called  the  MilTelTrufh,  or  feeder  upon  MifTeltoe.  But  that  which 
hath  moft  promoted  it,is  a,  received  proverb,  Turdmfibi  malum  cam;  appliable 
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unto  fuch  m?n  as  are  authors  of  their  own  misfortune.  For  according  unto 
ancient  tradition  and  Pliny's  ielatk)n,the  Bird  not  able  to  digeft  the  fruit  where- 
on Ihe  feadeth  *,from  her  incon verted  muting  arifeth  this  Plant,  of  the  Berries 
whereof  Birdlime  is  made,  wherewith  (he  is  after  entangled.  But  although 
Proverbs  be  popular  principles,  yet  is  not  all  true  that  is  proverbial  5  and  in 
many  thereof,  there  being  one  thing  delivered,and  another  intended  5  though 
the  verbal  expreflk'n  be  falfe,  the  Proverb  is  true  enough  in  the  verity  of  its 
intention. 

P2  anifh  fa-       ^s  ^or      Magical  vermes  in  this  Plant,  and  conceived  efficacy  unto  ve- 
pcrfHciona"    neficial  intentions,  it  feemeth  a  Pagan  relique  derived  from  die  ancient  Dr/K- 
ahout  the      det,  the  great  admirers  of  the  Oak,  efpecially  the  MiiTeltoe  that  grew  tliere- 
Miffckoe  of    on  j  which  according  unto  the  particular  of  PH»j,  they  gathered  with  great 
tiic  Oik.       folemnity.   For  after  facrifice,  the  Prieft  in  a  white  garment  afcended  the 
Tree,cut  down  the  MiiTeltoe  with  a  golden  hook,  and  received  it  in  a  white 
coat  i  the  vertue  whereof  was  to  rehft  all  poifons,  and  make  fruitful  any 
that  ufed  it.   Vertues  not  expected  from  Claflical  practice  5  and  did  they 
fully  anfwer  their  promife  which  are  fo  commended,  in  Epileptical  inten- 
tions, we  would  abate  thefe  qualities.   Country  practice  hath  added  another, 
to  provoke  the  after-birth,  and  in  that  cafe  the  decoction  is  given  unto  Cows. 
That  the  Berries  are  poifon,  as  fome  conceive,  we  are  fo  far  from  averring, 
that  we  havefafely  given  them  inwardly  ■■,  and  can  confirm  the  experiment 
of  Brafavolw,  that  they  have  fome  purgative  quality. 

4.  The  Rofe  of  Jericho,  that  flourimcs  every  year  juft  about  Chriftmas 
Eve,  is  famous  in  Chriftian  reports  i  which  notwithftanding  we  have 
fome  reafon  to  doubt,  and  are  plainly  informed  by  Be/knim,  it  is  but  a 
Monaftical  impofture,  as  he  hath  delivered  in  his  obfervations,  concern- 
ing the  Plants  in  Jericho.  That  which  promoted  the  conceit,  or  perhaps 
begot  its  continuance,  was  a  propriety  in  this  Plant.  For  though  it  be 
dry,  yet  will  it  upon  imbibition  of  moifture  dilate  its  leaves,  and  explicate 
its  flowers  contracted,  and  feemingly  dried  up.  And  this  is  to  be  effect- 
ed not  only  in  die  Plant  yet  growing,  but  in  fome  manner  alfo  in  that  which 
is  brought  ex fuccous  and  dry  unto  us-  Which  quality  being  obferved,  the 
fubtilty  of  contrivers  did  commonly  play  this  (hew  upon  the  Eve  of  our  Sa- 
viours Nativity,  when  by  drying  the  Plant  again,  it  clofed  the  next  day,  and 
fo  pretended  a  double  myftery,  referring  unto  the  opening  and  doling  of  the 

VVOmb  of  Mary. 

Cap.  24.  There  wanted  not  a  fpecious  confirmation  from  a  text  in  Ecclefiafticui, 

Qnafi  falma  exahata  ftm  in  Cades,  &  iptafi  flantatio  R$fe  in  Jericho :  I  was 

t u7«  ™  exalted  like  a  Palm-tree  in  Engaddi,  and  as  a  Rofe  in  Jericho.  The  found 
whereof  in  common  ears,  begat  an  extraordinary  opinion  of  the  Rofe 
of  that  denomination.  But  herein  there  feemeth  a  miftake :  for  by  the  Rofe 
in  the  Text,  is  implied  the  true  and  proper  Rofe,  as  firft  die  Greek, 
and  ours  accordingly  rendreth  it.  But  that  which  pafTeth  under  this 
name  ,  and  by  us  is  commonly  called  the  Rofe  of  Jericho ,  is  proper- 
ly no  Rofe ,  but  a  fmall  thorny  flirub  or  kind  of  Heath,  bearing  little 
white  flowers ,  far  differing  from  the  Rofe  whereof  Bellmim  a  very  in- 
quifitive  Herbalift,  could  not  find  any  in  his  travels  thorow  Jericho.  A  Plant 
fo  unlike  a  Rofe,  it  hath  been  miitaken  by  fome  good  SimpHfi  for  Amo- 
•mum  5  which  truly  underftood,is  fo  unlike  a  Rofe,  that  as  Diofcorides  delivers, 
the  flowers  thereof  are  like  the  white  Violet,  and  its  leaves  refemble  Briony. 

Suitable  unto  this  relation  almoft  in  all  points  is  that  of  the  Thorn  at 
C/affe/thry,  and  perhaps  the  daughter  thereof-,  herein  our  endeavours  as  yet 
have  not  attained  fatisfadtion,  and  cannot  therefore  enlarge.   Thus  much  in 
general  we  may  obferve,  thatflrange  effects,  are  naturally  taken  for  miracles 
by  weaker  heads,  and  artificially  improved  to  that  apprehenfion  by  wifer. 
Such  a  Thorn  Certainly  many  precocious  Trees,  and  fuch  as  fpring  in  the  Winter,  may  be 
tllerc,sin     found  in  moft:  parts  of  Em-ye,  and  divers  alfo  in  England.  For  molt 
in S!/A  and  Trees  do  begin  to  fprout  in  the  Fall  of  the  leaf  or  Autumn,  and  if  not  kept 
eifc  where.     ^ac^  DV  c°ld  and  outward  caufes,  would  leaf  about  the  Solftice.  Now  if  it  hap- 
pen diat  any  befoltronglyconftituted,a$to  make  this  good  againft  the  power 
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of  Winter  they  may  produce  their  Leaves  or  BloiToms  in  that  Seafon.  And 
perform  that  in  tome  1  ingles,  which  is  obfervable  in- whole  kinds-,  as  in 
Ivy,  which  bloffoms  and  bears  at  leaft  twice  a  year,  and  once  in  the  Win- 
ter  as  alfo  in  Fur^  which  flowereth  in  that  Seafon. 

5-.  That  Ferrwn  Eqmtwm,  or  Sferra  Cavallohath  a  vertue  attractive  of  Iron, 
a  power  to  break  Locks,  and  draw  off  the  Shoos  of  a  Horfe  that  palfeth 
over  it:  Whether  you  take  it  for  one  kind  of  Secxridaca,  or  will  alfo  take 
in  Lunaria,  we  know  it  to  be  falfe  :  and  cannot  but  wonder  at  Matthio- 
Ihs,  who  upon  a  parallel  in  Pliny  was  ftaggered  into  fufpenfion.  Who 
notwithstanding  in  the  imputed  vertue  to  open  things,  clofe  and  (hut  up, 
could  laugh  himfelf  at  that  promife  from  the  Herb  J&thiopu  or  Ethiopian 
Mullein  *  and  condemn  the  Judgment  of  Scipio,  who  having  fuch  a  Pick- 
Lock?,  would  fpend  fomany  Years  in  battering  the  Gates  of  Carthage.  Which 
ftrange  and  Magical  Conceit,  feems  to  have  no  deeper  root  in  Reafon,  than 
the  Figure  of  its  Seed  for  therein  indeed  it  fomewhat  refembles  a  Horfe- 
Shoe  5  which  notwithftanding  Bapifta  Porta  hath  thought  too  low  a  fignifi- 
cation,  andraifed  the  fame  unto  a  Lunary  reprefentatien. 

6.  That  Bayes  will  protect  from  the  mifchief  of  Lightning  and  Thunder, 
is  a  Quality  afcribed  thereto,  common  with  the  Fig-tree,  Eagle,  and  Skin 

of  a  Seal.   Againft  fo  famous  a  quality,  Vkomercatu*  produceth  Experiment  \ 
of  a  Bay-tree  blafted  in  Italy.   And  therefore  although  Tiberiu*  for  this  in- 
tent did  wear  a  Laurel  upon  his  Temples  5  yet  did  Jugufttu  take  a  more 
probable  courfe,  who  fled  under  Arches  and  hollow  Vaults  for  protection.  k 
And  though  Porta  conceive,  becaufe  in  a  ftreperous  eruption,  it  rifeth  againft 
Fire,  it  doth  therefore  refill  Lightning,  yet  is  that  no  emboldening  Illation. 
AncUf  we  confider  the  threefold  effect  of  fupiter's  Trifulk,  to  burn,  difcufs 
and  terebrate  5  and  if  that  be  true  which  is  commonly  delivered,  That  it 
will  mek  the  Blade,  yet  pafs  the  Scabbard  5  kill  the  Child,  yet  fpare  the 
Mother  *  dry  up  the  Wine,  yet  keep  the  Hogfhead  entire;  Though  it  fa- 
four  the  Amulet,  it  may  not  fpare  us ;  it  will  be  unfure  to  rely  on  any  pre- 
fervative,  'tis  no  fecurity  to  be  dipped  in  Styxt>.^or  clad  in  the  Armour  of 
Cenens.  Now  that  Beer,  Wine,  and  Other  Liquors,  are  fpoiled  with  Light-  HowBcef  and 
ning  and  Thunder,  we  conceive  it  proceeds  not  only  from  noife  and  concuf  wine  con?c 
fion  of  the  air,  but  alfo  noxious  Spirits  which  mingle  therewith,  and  draw  f°  b£  JP°!lcd 
them  to  corruption ;  whereby  they  become  not  only  dead  themfelves,  but    y  i§  KalDS" 
fometimes  deadly  unto  others,  as  that  which  Seneca  mentioned)  s  whereof 
whofoever  drank,  either  loft  his  life,  or  elfe  his  Wits  upon  it. 

7.  It  hath  much  deceived  the  hopes  of  good  Fellows,  what  is  commonly 
expected  of  bitter  Almonds,  and  though  in  Pint  arch  confirmed  from  the  pra- 
ctice of  Claudius  his  Phyfician,  that  Antidote  againft  Ebriety  hath  common- 
ly failed.  Surely  Men  much  verfed  in  the  practice  do  err  in  the  theory  of 
inebriation  ;  conceiving  in  that  difturbance  the  Brain  doth  only  fuffer  from 
exhalations  and  vaporous  afcenfions  from  the  Stomach,  which  fat  and  oyly 
fubftances  may  fupprefs.   Whereas  the  prevalent  intoxication  is  from  die  How  Drinks 
Spirits  of  Drink  difperfedinto  the  Veins  and  Arteries  ■■>  from  whence  by  int°xicate  or 
common  conveyances  they  creep  into  the  Brain ,  infinuate  into  its  Ven-  ^e^0"16 
tricles,  and  beget  thofe  Vertigoes,  accompanying  that  Perverfion.   And      '  " 
therefore  the  fame  effect  may  be  produced  by  a  Glider,  the  Head  may  be 
intoxicated  by  a  Medicine  at  the  Heel.  So  the  poifonous  bites  of  Serpents, 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  fome  Infects,    and  the  properties  of  federal  Plants. 

i.  Y}Ew  Ears  have  efcaped  die  noife  of  the  Dead-Watch,  that  is,  the  little 
JT  clickling  found  heard  often  in  many  Rooms,  fomewhat  refembling 
that  of  a  Watch  and  this  is  conceived  to  be  of  an  evil  omen  or  prediction 
of  fome  perfons  death :  Wherein  not  withftanding  there  is  nothing  of  ratio- 
nal Prefage  or  juft  caufe  of  terror  unto  melancholy  and  meticulous  Heads. 
For  this  noife  is  made  by  a  little  fheathwinged  grey  Infect,  found  often  in 
Wainfcot,  Benches  and  Wood-work ,  in  the  Summer.  We  have  taken 
many  thereof,  and  kept  them  in  thin  Boxes,  wherein  I  have  heard  and  feen 
them  work  and  knack  with  a  little  frobofcis  or  trunk  againft  the  fide  of  the 
Box,  like  Apcw  Marti tuy  or  Woodpecker  againft  a  Tree.  It  worketh 
beft  in  warm  weather,  and  for  the  moft  part  giveth  not  over  under  nine  or 
eleven  ftroaks  at  a  time.  He  that  could  extinguish  the  terrifying  apprehen- 
iions  hereof,  might  prevent  the  paffions  of  the  Heart,  and  many  cold  fweats 
in  Grandmothers  and  Nurfes,  who  in  the  ficknefs  of  Children,  are  fo  ftarded 
with  thefenoifes. 

2.  The  prefage  of  the  Year  fucceeding,  which  is  commonly  made  from 
Infe6ts  or  little  Animals  in  Oak  Apples,  according  to  the  kinds  thereof  ei- 
ther Maggot,  Fly  or  Spider ;  that  is,  of  Famine,  War  or  Peftilence ;  whe- 
ther we  mean  that  woody  Excrefcence,  which  fhooteth  from  the  Branch  a- 
bout  May,  or  that  round  and  Apple-like  accretion  which  groweth  under  the 
Leaf  about  the  latter  end  of  Summer,  is  I  doubt  too  ckmnct,  nor  verifiable 
from  event. 

For  Flies  and  Maggots  are  found  every  year,  very  feldome  Spiders :  And 
Helmont  affirmeth,  He  could  never  find  the  Spider  and  the  Fly  upon  the  fame 
Trees,  that  is  the  figns  of  War  and  Peftilence,  which  often  go  together:  Be- 
fide,  That  the  Flies  found  were  at  firft  Maggots,  experience  hath  informed 
us  j  for  keeping  thefe  Excrefcencies,  we  have  obferved  their  converfions,  be- 
holding in  Magnifying  Glafies  the  daily  progrelfion  thereof.  As  may  be  al- 
fo  obferved  in  other  Vegetable  excretions,  whofe  Maggots  do  terminate  in 
Flies  of  conftant  fhapes  5  a:-  in  the  Nutgalls  of  the  Out-landifh  Oak,  and 
the  molTie  Tuft  of  the  wild  Briar  which  having  gathered  in  November  we 
have_  found  the  little  Maggots  which  lodged  in  wooden  Cells  all  winter ;  to 
turn  into  Flies  in  June. 

We  confefs  the  Opinion  may  hold  fome  verity  in  the  Analogy,  or  Emble- 
matical pliancy.  For  Peftilence  is  properly  fignified  by  the  Spider,  where- 
of fome  kinds  are  of  a  very  venomous  nature.  Famine  by  Maggots,  which 
deftroy  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth.  And  War  not  improperly  by  the  Fly  5  if 
we  reft  in  the  phancy  of  Homer who  compares  the  valiant  Grecian  unto  a 
Fly. 

Sme  verity  it  may  alfo  have  in  it  felf,  as  truly  declaring  the  corruptive 
conftitution  in  the  prefent  Sap  and  nutrimental  Juice  of  the  Tree*  and  may 
confequently  difcover  the  difpolition  of  that  Year,  according  to  the  plenty 
or  kinds  of  thefe  productions.   For  if  the  putrefying  Juices  of  Bodies  bring 
Abundance  of  forth  plenty  of  Flies  and  Maggots,  they  give  forth  teftimony  of  common 
nics,^  Mag-     Corruption,  and  declare  that  the  Elements  are  full  of  the  Seeds  of  Putre- 
«?ay  iiicyW  n"  ^ion5  as  me  Sreat  number  of  Caterpillars,  Gnats  and  ordinary  Infects  do 
turliiy  figni-    alfo  declare.   If  they  ran  into  Spiders,  they  give  figns  of  higher  Putrefacti- 
fic.  on,  as  plenty  of  Vipers  and  Scorpions  are  confefted  to  do    the  putrefying 

Materials  producing  Animals  of  higher  mifdiiefs,  according  to  the  advance 
and  higher  ftrain  of  corruption. 

3.  Whe: 
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3.  Whether  all  Plants  have  Seed,  were  more  eafily  determinable,  if  we 
could  conclude  concerning  Harts-Tongue,  Fern,  the  Capillaries,  Lm*rixy 
and  fome  others.  But  whether  thofe  little  dufty  Particles,  upon  the  low- 
er fide  of  the  Leaves,  be  Seeds  and  Seminal  Parts ;  or  rather,  as  it  is  com- 
monly conceived,  Excremental  Separations-,  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  determine  by  any  germination  or  univocal  production  from  them  when 
they  have  been  fowed  on  purpofe:  But  having  fet  the  Roots  of  Harts-- 
Tongue  in  a  Garden,  a  Year  or  two  after  there  came  up  three  or  four  of  the 
fame  Plants,  about  two  yards  diftance  from  the  firft.  Thus  much  we  ob- 
ferve,  That  they  feem  to  renew  yearly,  and  come  not  fully  out  till  the 
Plant  be  in  its  vigour,  and  by  the  help  of  Magnifying  Gaffes,  we  find 
thefe  dufty  Atoms  to  be  round  at  firft,  and  fully  reprefenting  Seeds,  out  of 
which  a-t  laft  proceed  little  Mites  almoft  invifible  •,  fo  that  fuch  as  are  old 
ftand  open,  as  being  emptied  of  fome  Bodies  formerly  included  5  which 
though  difcernable  in  Harts-Tongue,  is  more  notorioufly  difcoverable  in 
fome  differences  of  Brake  or  Fern. 

But  exquilite  Microfcopes  and  Magnifying  Gaffes  have  at  laft  cleared  this 
doubt,  whereby  alfo  long  ago  the  noble  Frederick  Gefms  beheld  the  dufts 
of  Polypody  as  bigg  as  Pepper  Corns  •,  and  as  Johannes  Faber  teftifieth,  made 
draughts  on  Paper  of  fuch  kind  of  Seeds,  as  bigg  as  his  Gaffes  reprefented 
them :  and  fet  down  fuch  Plants  under  the  Claffis  oiHerb*  Tergifat*,  as  may 
be  obferved  in  his  notable  Botanical  Tables. 

4.  Whether  the  Sap  of  Trees  runs  down  to  the  Roots  in  Winter,  where- 
by they  become  naked  and  grow  not  or  whether  they  do  not  ceafe  to 
draw  any  more,  and  referve  fo  much  as  fufficeth  for  confervation,  is  not  a 
Point  indubitable.  For  we  obferve,  That  moft  Trees,  as  though  they 
would  be  perpetually  green,  do  bud  at  the  fall  of  the  Leaf,  although  they 
fprout  not  much  forward  until  the  Spring,  and  warmer  Weather  approach- 
eth  5  and  many  Trees  maintain  their  Leaves  all  Winter,  although  they  feem 
to  receive  very  fmall  advantage  in  their  growth.  But  the  Sap  doth  pow- 
erfully rife  in  the  Spring,  to  repair  that  moifture  whereby  the"  barely  fub- 
lifted  in  the  Winter,  and  alfo  to  put  the  Plant  in  a  capacity  of  Fructificati- 
on :  He  that  hath  beheld  how  many  gallons  of  Water  may  in  a  fmall  time 
be  drawn  from  a  Birch-Tree  in  the  Spring,  hath  (lender  reafon  to  doubt. 

5-.  That  Camphire  Eunuchates,  or  begets  in  Men  an  impotency  unto  Ve- 
nery,  -obfervation  will  hardly  confirm  %  and  we  have  found  it  to  fail  in 
Cocks  and  Hens,  though  given  for  many  days ;  which  was  a  more  favour- 
.  at/le  trial  than  that  of  Scaliger,  when  he  gave  it  unto  a  Bitch  that  was  proud. 
Fbr  the  inftant  turgefcence  is  not  to  be  taken  off,  but  by  Medicines  of  higher 
Natures  5  and  with  any  certainty  but  one  way  that  we  know,  which  not- 
w(thftanding,  by  fupprefling  that  natural  evacuation,  may  encline  unto  Mad- 
nefs,  if  taken  in  the  Summer. 

6.  In  the  Hiftory  of  Prodigies  we  meet  with  many  fhowers  of  Wheats 
how  true  or  probable,  we  have  not  room  to  debate.  Only  .thus  much  we 
fhall  not  omit  to  inform,  That  what  was  this  Year  found  in  many  places, 
and  almoft  preached  for  Wheat  rained  from  the  Clouds,  was  but  the  Seed 
of  Ivy-berries,  which  fomewhat  reprefent  it  and  though  it  were  found  in 
Steeples  and  high  places,  might  be  conveyed  thither,  or  muted  out  by 
Birds :  For  many  feed  thereon,  and  in  the  Crops  of  fome  we  have  found 
no  lefs  than  three  ounces. 

7.  That  every  Plant  might  receive  a  Name  according  unto  the  Difeafeir 
cureth,  was  the  wifh  of  Paracelfas,  a  way  more  likely  to  multiply  Empiricks 
than  Herbalifts :  Yet  what  is  pradtifed  by  many  is  advantagious  unto  neither ; 
that  is,  Relinquifhing  their  proper  Appellations  to  re-baptize  them  by  the 
name  of  Saints,  Apoftles,  Patriarchs  and  Martyrs,  to  call  this  the  Herb  of 
John,  that  of  Peter,  this  of  fames  or  Jofefh,  that  of  Mary  or  Barbara.  For 
hereby  apprehenfionsare  made  additional  unto  their  proper  Natures  5  where- 
on fuperftitious  practices  enfue;  and  Stories  are  framed  accordingly  to  make 
good  their  foundations. 

h  We 
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8.  We  cannot  omit  to  declare  the  grofs  miftake  of  many  in  the  Nominal 
apprehenlion  rf  Plants  ■■>  toinftance  but  in  few.  An  Herb  tliere  is  com- 
monly called  Betonka  Pauli,  or  Paul's  Betony  ,  hereof  the  people  have  ibme 
conceit  in  reference  to  S.  Paul,  whereas  indeed  that  Name  is  derived  from 
Pan/us  tAigitcta,  an  antient  Phyiician  of  *Aigina,  and  is  no  more  than  Speed- 
well, or  hy.cllit-.  The  like  expectations  are  raifed  from  Herb  a  TrW.itaus ; 
which  notwithftanding  obtaineth  that  name  from  the  figure  of  its  leaves, 
and  Is  one  kind  of  Liverwort,  or  Hematic a.  In  Milium  Salts,  the  Epithete 
of  the  Sun  hath  enlarged  its  Opinion  -7  which  hath  indeed  no  reference  there- 
unto, it  being  no  more  than  Lithofbermon,  or  Grummel,  or  rather  Milium  So- 
ler  ;  which  as  Serafion  from  Aben  fuliel  hath  taught  us,  Becaufe  it  grew  plen- 
tifully in  the  Mountains  of  Soler,  received  that  appellation.  In  Jews-Ears 
fomething  is  conceived  extraordinary  from  the  Name,  which  is  in  proprie- 
ty but  Fungus  fambucimsy  or  an  excrefcence  about  the  Roots  of  Elder,  and 
concerned!  not  the  Nation  of  the  Jews,  but  Judas  Ifcarioty  upon  a  conceit 

why  the  jews  he  hanged  on  this  Tree-,  and  is  become  a  famous  Medicine  in  Quinfies,  fore 
Ear  is  ufed     Throats  and  Strangulations  ever  fince.   And  fo  are  they  deceived  in  the 
^°hr  fore        name  of  Horfe-Raddilh,  Horfe-Mint,  Bull-Rulh,  and  many  more  i  con- 
ceiving therein  fome  prenominal  confederation,  whereas  indeed  that  exprefc 
fion  is  but  a  Grecifm,  by  the  prefix  of  Hippos  and  Bous,  that  is,  Horfe  and 
Bull,  intending  no  more  than  Great.   According  whereto  the  great  Dock  is 

called  Hippolapathum  ;  and  he  that  calls  the  Horie  of  Alexander,  Great-head, 

exprefleth  the  lame  which  the  Greeks  do  in  Bucephalus. 

9.  Laftly,  Many  things  are  delivered  and  believed  of  other  Plants,  where- 
in at  lead  we  cannot  but  fufpend.  That  there  is  a  property  in  Bajil  to  pro 
pagate  Scorpions,  and  that  by  the  fmell  thereof  they  are  bred  in  the  Brains 
of  Men,  is  much  advanced  by  Hollerius,  who  found  this  Infect  in  the  Brains 
of  a  Man  that  delighted  much  in  that  fmell.  Wherein  befide  that  we 
find  no  way  to  conjoyn  the  effect  unto  the  caufe  afligned  *,  herein  the  Mo- 
derns fpeak  but  timoroufly,  and  fome  of  the  Autients  quite  contrarily.  For 
according  unto  Oribafus,  Phyfician  unto  Julian ,  The  Africans,  Men  befl: 
experienced  in  Poyfons,  affirm,  whofoever  hath  eaten  Bafil,  although  he  be 
ftung  with  a  Scorpion,  (hall  feel  no  pain  thereby :  which  is  a  very  different 
effect,  and  rather  antidotally  deftroying,  than  feminally  promoting  its  pro- 
duction. 

That  the  Leaves  of  Cataputla  or  Spurge,  being  plucked  upward  or  down- 
ward, refpectively  perform  their  operations  by  Purge  or  Vomit,  as  fome 
have  written,  and  old  Wives  (fill  do  preach,  is  a  ftrange  conceit,  afcribing 
unto  Plants  pofitional  operations,  and  after  the  manner  of  the  Loadftone  5 
upon  the  Pole  whereof  if  a  Knife  be  drawn  from  the  Handle  unto  the 
Point,  it  will  take  up  a  Needle   but  if  drawn  again  from  the  Point  to  the 
Handle,  it  will  attract  it  no  more. 
That  Cucumbers  are  no  commendable  Fruits,  that  being  very  waterifli, 
*  they  fill  the  Veins  with  crude  and  windy  ferofities    that  containing  little 
Salt  or  Spirit,  they  may  alfo  debilitate  the  vital  acidity,  and  fermental  facul- 
ty of  the  Stomach,  we  readily  concede.   But  that  they  ihould  be  fo  cold, 
as  be  almoft  Povfon  by  that  quality,  it  will  be  hard  to  allow,  without  the 
In  hi»  Ann  -  contradiction  or  Galen :  who  accounteth  them  cold  but  in  the  fecond  degree, 
mu  smbuct'  and m  that  Claflis  have moft  Phylicians  placed  them. 

That  Elder  Berries  arePoyfon,  as  we  are  taught  by  Tradition,  experience 
will  unteach  us.  And  belides  the  Promifes  of  Blochwitim,  the  healthful  ef- 
fects thereof  daily  obferved  will  convict  us. 

That  an  Ivy  Cup  will  feparate  Wine  from  Water,  if  filled  with  both,  the 
Wine  foaking  through,  but  the  Water  frill  remaining ,  as  after  Pliny  many 
have  averred,  we  know  not  how  to  affirm  *,  who  making  trial  thereof,  found 
both  the  Liquors  to  foak  indiffinctly  through  the  Bowl. 

Tliat  Sheep  do  often  get  the  Rot,  by  feeding  in  boggy  Grounds  where 
fes-folis  groweth,  feems  beyond  difpute.  That  this  Herb  is  the  caufe  there- 
of, Shepherds  affirm  and  deny  •■,  whether  it  hatha  cordial  vertue by  tudden 
refection,  fenlible  experiment  doth  hardly  confirm,  but  that  it  may  have  a 
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Balfamical  and  refumptive  Vertue,  whereby  it  becomes  a  good  Medicine  in 
Catarrhs  and  confumptive  Difpofitions,  Practice  and  Reafon  conclude.  That 
the  lentous  Drops  upon  it  are  not  extraneous,  and  rather  an  exudation  from 
it  felf,  than  a  rorid  concretion  from  without  5  befide  other  grounds,  we  have 
reafon  to  conceive :  for  having  kept  the  Roots  moift  and  earthed  in  clofe 
Chambers,  they  have,  though  in  leffer  plenty,  fent  out  thefe  Drops  as 
before. 

That  Flos  Africans  is  Poyfon,  and  deftroyeth  Dogs,  in  two  Experiments 
we  have  not  found. 

That  Yew  and  the  Berries  thereof  are  harmlefs,  we  know. 

That  a  Snake  will  not  endure  the  made  of  an  Am  we  can  deny.  Nor  is 
it  inconfider able  what  is  affirmed  by  Bellonim:  for  if  his  AlTertion  be  true,  Ub.i.obfn- 
our  Apprehenfion  is  oftentimes  wide  in  ordinary  Simples,  and  in  common  vati 
ufe  we  miftake  one  for  another.  We  know  not  the  true  Thymes  the  Sa- 
vory in  our  Gardens,  is  not  that  commended  of  old-,  and  that  kind  of  Hyf- 
fop  the  Antients  ufed,  is  unknown  unto  us,  who  make  great  ufe  of  ano- 
ther. 

We  omit  to  recite  the  many  Vertues  and  endlefs  Faculties  afcribed  unto 
Plants,  which  fometime  occur  in  grave  and  ferious  Authors-,  and  we  mail 
make  a  bad  tranfa&ion  for  Truth  to  concede  a  verity  in  half  To  reckon  up 
all,  it  were  imployment  for  Arc himedet,  who  undertook  to  write  the  num- 
ber of  the  Sands.  Swarms  of  others  there  are,  fome  whereof  our  future  en- 
deavours may  difcOver  5  common  Reafon  I  hope  will  fave  us  a  labour  in 
many :  Whofe  Abfurdities  ftand  naked  unto  every  Eye  Errours  not  able 
to  deceive  the  Embleme  of  Juftice,  and  need  no  Argtts  to  defcry  them, 
Herein  there  furely  wants  expurgatory  animadverfions,  whereby  we  might 
ftrike  out  great  numbers  of  hidden  qualities  and  having  once  a  ferious  and 
conceded  lift,  we  might  with  more  encouragement  and  fafety,  attempt  their 
Reafons. 
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Of  Divers  popular  and  received  Tenets  concern- 
ing Animals,  which  examined,  prove  either  falfe  or  du- 
bious. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Elephant. 


H  E  firft  fliall  be  of  the  Elephant,  whereof  there  ge- 
nerally paffeth  an  opinion  it  hath  no  joynts ;  and  this 
abfurdity  isfeconded  with  another,  that  being  unable  to 
lie  down,  it  fleepeth  againft  a  Tree  5  which  the  Hun- 
ters obferving,  do  faw  it  almoft  afunderj  whereon 
the  Beaft  relying,  by  the  fall  of  the  Tree,  falls  alfo 
down  it  felf,  and  is  able  to  rife  no  more.  Which  con- 
ceit is  not  the  daughter  of  later  times,  but  an  old  and 
gray-headed  error,  even  in  the  days  of  Arifiotle,  as  he 
deliverethinhis  Book,  Dc  inceff*  Anlmdium^  andftands  fucceffively  related 

by  feveral  Other  Authors :  by  Diodorxs  Skftltis,  Strabo,  AmbrofejCaJTiodore,  Soli- 

»us,  and  many  more.  Now  herein  methinks  men  much  forget  themfelves, 
not  well  confidering  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  affertions. 

For  firft,  they  affirm  it  hath  no  joints,  and  yet  concede  it  walks  and  moves 
about  5  whereby  they  conceive  there  may  be  a  progreffion  or  advancement 
made  in  Motion  without  inflexion  of  parts.  Now  all  progreffion  or  Ani- 
mal locomotion  being  (as  AHfietle  teacheth)  performed  trattu  &  ptilfw, 
that  is,  by  drawing  on,  or  impelling  forward  fome  part  which  was  before  in 
ftation,  or  at  quiet  5  where  there  are  no  joints  or  flexures,  neither  can  there 
be  thefe  actions.  And  this  is  true,  not  only  in  Quadrupedes,  Volatils,  and 
Fifhes ,  which  have  diftind  and  prominent  Organs  of  Motion,  Legs, 
Wings,  and  Fins  but  in  fuch  alfo  as  perform  their  progreffion  by  the 
Trunk,  as  Serpents,  Worms,  and  Leeches,  Whereof  though  fome  want 
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•Joint  like  bones  and  ail  extended  articulations,  yet  have  they  *  arthritical  Analogies, 
^rcs.  and  by  the  motion  of  fibrous  and  mufculous  parts,  are  able  to  make  progref- 

fion.  Which  to  conceive  in  bodies  inflexible,  and  without  all  protrufion 
of  parts,  were  to  expect  a  Race  from  Hercules  his  pillars  •■>  or  hope  to  be- 
hold the  effects  of  Orpheus  his  Harp,  when  trees  found  joynts,  and  danced 
after  his  Mufick. 

Again,  While  men  conceive  they  never  lie  down,,  and  enjoy  not  die  posi- 
tion of  reft,  ordained  unto  all  pedeftrious  Animals,  hereby  they  imagine 
(  what  Reafon  cannot  conceive )  that  an  Animal  of  the  vafteft  dimenfion  and 
longeft  duration,  mould  live  in  a  continual  motion,  without  that  alternity  and 
viciifitudeof  reft  whereby  all  others  continue   and  yet  muft  thus  much  come 
to  pafs,  if  we  opinion  they  lye  not  down  and  enjoy  no  decumbence  at  all. 
For  ftation  is  properly  no  reft,  but  one  kind  of  motion,  relating  unto  that 
PrenfijM?    which  Phyficians  (horn  Galen  )  do  name  extenfive  or  tonicaU  that  is,  an 
Jdn'what?     extenfion  of  the  mufcles  and  organs  of  motion  maintaining  the  body  at  length 
or  in  its  proper  figure. 

Wherein  although  it  feem  to  be  unmoved,  it  is  not  without  all  Motions 
for  in  this  pofition  the  mufcles  are  fenfibly  extended,  and  labour  to  fupporc 
the  body  which  permitted  unto  its  proper  gravity,  would  fuddenly  fubfide 
and  fall  unto  the  earth  as  it  happeneth  in  fleep,  difeafes,  and  death.  From 
which  occult  action  and  invifible  motion  of  the  mufcles  in  ftation  (  asGalen 
declareth)  proceed  more  offenfive  laffitudes  than  from  ambulation.  And 
therefore  the  Tyranny  of  fome  have  tormented  men  with  long  and  enforced 
ftation,  and  though  Ixlon  and  Sifyphus  which  always  moved,  do  feem  to  have 
the  hardeft  meafure  yet  was  not  Tityus  favoured,  that  lay  extended  upon 
Caucafas-,  and  Tantalus  fuffbred  fome^hat  more  than  thirft,  that  ftood  per- 
petually in  Hell.  Thus  Mercurialis  in  his  Gymnafticks  juftly  makes  ltanding 
one  kind  of  exercife :  and  Galen  when  we  lie  down,  commends  unto  us  mid- 
dle figures,  that  is,  not  to  lye  dire&ly,  or  at  length,  but  fomewhat  inflected, 
that  the  mufcles  may  be  at  reft  ■■,  for  fuchashetermeth  Hjpobolemaioi  or  figures 
of  excefs,  either  ihrinking  up  or  ftretching  out,  are  wearifome  portions,  and 
fuch  as  perturb  the  quiet  of  thofe  parts.  Now  various  parts  do  varioufly 
difcover  thefe  indolent  and  quiet^>ofitions,  fome  in  right  lines,  as  the  wrifts : 
fome  at  right  angles,  as  the  cubit :  others  at  oblique  angles,  as  the  fingers  and 
the  knees :  all  refting  fatisfied  in  poftures  of  moderation,  and  none  enduring 
the  extremity  of  flexure  or  extenfion. 

Moreover  men  herein  do  ftrangely  forget  the  obvious  relations  of  hiftory, 
affirming  they  have  no  joints,  whereas  they  dayly  read  of  feveral  actions  which 
are  not  performable  without  them.  They  forget  what  is  delivered  by  Xiphi- 
Uxhs,  and  alfo  by  Suetonius  in  thelives  of  Nero  and  Ga/ba,  that  Elephants  have 
been  inftrudted  to  walk  on  ropes,in  publick  fhews  before  the  people.  Which  is 
noreaiily  performed  by  man,  and  requireth  not  only  a  broad  foot,but  a  pliable 
flexure  of  joints,  and  commandable  difpofure  of  all  parts  of  progrefTion.  They 
pafs  by  that  memorable  place  in  Curtius,  concerning  the  Elephant  of  King 

Porus,  Indus  qui  Elephant  em  regebat,  defcendere  earn  ratus,  more  folito  procumbere 
jujfit  in  genua,  cateri  quoque  (  it  a  enim  inflituti  erant  )  demifere  corpora  in  ter- 

vtrebu  r  ram-   ^'iey  rememDer  noc  tne  expreftion  of  Oforius,  whenhefpeaks  of  the 

eLmmIu}  U   Elephant  prefented  to  Leo  the  tenth,  Pontifcem  ter  genibus  flexis,  &  Jemijfo 
corporis  habitu  venerabundus  falutavit.    But  above  all,  they  Call  not  CO  mind  that 

memorable  (hew  of  Germanicus,  wherein  twelve  Elephants  danced  unto  the 
found  of  Mufick,  and  after  laid  them  down  in  the  Tridiniums,  or  places  of  fe- 

ti   fnm     ftival  Recumbency. 

m>  ii  om       Tjiey  forget  tjie  Etymo]0g}e  0f  tne  Knee,  approved  by  fome  Grammarians, 
yo^*.         Yhey  diftui  b  the  pofition  of  the  young  ones  in  the  womb :  whidi  upon  ex- 
tenfion of  legs  is  not  eafily  conceivable  j  and  contrary  unto  the  general  contri- 
vance of  Nature.  Nor  do  they  confider  the  impoflible  exclufion  thereof,  upon 
extenfion  and  rigour  of  the  legs. 

Laftly,  they  forget  or  confult  not  experience,  whereof  not  many  years 
paft,  we  have  had  the  advantage  in  England,  by  an  Elephant  (hewn  in 
many  parts  thereof,  not  only  in  the  pofture  of  ftanding,  but  kneeling 

and 
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and  lying  down.  Whereby  although  the  opinion  at  prefent  be  well  fuppref- 
fed,  yet  from  fome  firings  of  tradition,  and  fruitful  recurrence  of  errour,  it  is 
not  improbable,  it  may  revive  in  the  next  generation  again.  This  being  not 
tne  firft  that  hath  been  feen  in  England-,  for  ( belides  fome  others)  as  Poiydore 
Virgil  relateth,  Lewis  the  French  King  fent  one  to  Henry  the  third,  and  Ema- 
nuel of  Portugal  another  to  Leo  the  tenth  into  Italy,  where  notwithstanding  the 
errour  is  ftill  alive  and  epidemical,  as  with  us. 

The  hint  and  ground  of  this  opinion  might  be  the  grofs  and  fomewhat 
*  Cylindrical  compofure  of  the  legs,  the  equality  and  lefs  perceptible  difpofure  *  Pp^i 
of  the  joynts,  efpecially  in  the  former  legs  of  this  Animal  j  they  appearing  ljr"llke- 
when  he  ftandeth,  like  Pillars  of  flefh,  without  any  evidence  of  articulation. 
The  different  flexure  and  order  of  the  joints  might  alfo  countenance  the  fame, 
being  not  difpofed  in  the  Elephant,  as  they  are  in  other  quadi  upedes,  but  car- 
ry a  nearer  conformity  unto  thofe  of  Man  5  that  is,  the  bought  of  the  fore- 
legs, not  diredtly  backward,  but  laterally  and  fomewhat  inward  5  but  the 
hough  or  fuffraginous  flexure  behind  rather  outward.  Somewhat  different 
unto  many  other  quadrupedes,  as  Horfes,  Camels,  Deer,  Sheep,  and  Dogs 
for  their  fore-legs  bend  like  our  legs,  and  their  hinder  legs  like  our  arms, 
when  we  move  them  to  our  fhoulders.  But  quadrupedes  oviparous,  as  Frogs, 
Lizards,  Crocodiles,  have  their  joints  and  motive  flexures  more  analogoully 
framed  unto  ours :  and  fome  among  viviparous,  that  is,  fuch  thereof  as  can 
bring  their  forefeet  and  meat  therein  unto  their  mouths,  as  moft  can  do  that 
have  the  clavicles  or  collar  bones:  whereby  their  breafts  are  broader,  and  their 
fhoulders  more  afunder,  as  the  Ape,  the  Monkey,  the  Squirrel  and  fome  o- 
thers.  If  therefore  any  fliall  affirm  the  joints  of  Elephants  are  differently 
framed  from  moft  of  other  quadrupedes,  and  more  obfcurely  and  grofly  al- 
moft  than  any,  he  doth  herein  no  injury  unto  truth.  But  if  a  ditto  ftcundum 
quid  ad  ditttim  fimfliciter,  he  affirmeth  alfo  they  have  no  articulations  at  all, 
he  incurs  the  controulment  of  reafon,  and  cannot  avoid  the  contradiction  alio 
of  fenfe. 

As  for  the  manner  of  their  venation,  if  we  confult  hiftorical  experi- 
ence, we  mail  find  it  to  be  otherwiie  than  as  is  commonly  prefumed,  by 
fawing  away  of  Trees.   The  accounts  whereof  are  to  be  feen  at  large  in 

Johannes,  Hugo,  Edwardus  Lefez,,  Garcias  ab  her  to,  Cadamufius,  and  many 

more. 

Other  concernments  there  are  of  the  Elephant,  which  might  admit  of  dif- 
courfe  ,  and  if  we  fhould  queftion  the  teeth  of  Elephants,  that  is,  whether 
they  be  properly  fo  termed,  or  might  not  rather  be  called  horns  5  it  were  no 
new  enquiry  of  mine,  but  a  Paradox  as  old  as  Of  ft  anus.   Whether,  as  Pliny  cyntgtt.  ub.i\ 
and  divers  fince  affirm  it,  that  Elephants  are  terrified  and  make  away  upon 
the  grunting  of  Swine,  Garcias  ab  horto  may  decide,  who  affirmeth  upon  ex- 
perience, they  enter  their  ftalls,  and  live  promifcuoufly  in  the  Woods  of 
Malavar.  .  That  the  fituation  of  the  genitals  is  averfe,  and  their  copulation 
like  that  which  fome  believe  of  Camels,  as  Pliny  hath  alfo  delivered,  is  not 
to  be  received  ,  for  we  have  beheld  that  part  in  a  different  pofition  5  and  their 
coition  is  made  by  fuperfaliency,  like  that  of  horfes,  as  we  are  informed  by 
fome  who  have  beheld  diem  in  that  act.   That  fome  Elephants  have  not  on-  ' 
ly  written  whole  fentences,  as  ^felian  ocularly  teftifieth,  but  have  alfo  fpo- 
ken,  as  Oppianks  delivereth,  and  Chriftophorus  a  Cofla  particularly  relateth 
although  it  found  like  that  of  Achilles's  Horfe  in  Homer ,  we  do  not 
conceive  impoffible :   Nor  befide  the  affinity  of  reafon  in  this  Animal,  Some  g.v„ 
any  fuch  intolerable  incapacity  in  the  organs  of  divers  quadrupedes,  tolerably  well 
whereby  they  might  not  be  taught  to  fpeak,  or  become  imitators  of  fpeech  organized  for 
like  Birds.   Strange  it  is  how  the  curiofity  of  men  that  have  been  a&ive  fF«cii;an<i 
in  the  inftruction  of  Beafts,  have  never  fallen  upon  this  artifice  ;  and  among  Reafon?8 
thofe  many  paradoxical  and  unheard  of  imitations,  Ihould  not  attempt  to 
make  one  fpeak.   The  Serpent  that  fpake  unto  Eve,  the  Dogs  and  Cats 
that  ufually  fpeak  unto  Witches ,  might  afford  fome  encouragement:. 
And  fince  broad  and  thick  chaps  are  required  in  Birds  that  fpeak,  fince 
lips  and  teeth  are  alfo  organs  of  fpeech-.  from  thefe  there  is  alfo  an  ad- 
vantage 
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vantage  in  Quadrupedes,  and  a  proximity  of  Reafon  in  Elephants  and  Apes, 
above  them  all.  Since  alfo  an  Echo  will  fpeak  without  any  Mouth  at  all, 
articulately  returning  die  Voice  of  Man,  by  only  ordering  the  Vocal  Spirit 
in  concave  and  hollow  places  •,  whether  the  mufculous  and  motive  parts  a- 
bout  the  hollow  Mouths  of  Beafts,  may  not  difpofe  the  palling  Spirit  into 
ibme  articulate  Notes,  feems  a  query  of  no  great  doubt. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Horfe. 


vtttriMYnns 
or  farriers. 


MtikitU 


Choler  the 
natural  Gli- 
tter. 


THe  fecond  Alfertion,  That  an  Horfe  hath  no  Gall,  is  very  general,  nor 
only  (wallowed  by  the  people  and  common  Farriers,  but  alfo  received 
by  good  Veterinarians,  and  fome  who  have  laudably  difcourfed  upon  Horfes. 
It  feemeth  alfo  very  antient  *,  for  it  is  plainly  fet  down  by  Arijhtle,  An 
Horfe  and  all  folid  ungulous  or  whole-hoofed  Animals  have  no  Gall  5  and 
the  fame  is  alfo  delivered  by  Pliny,  which  notwithstanding  we  find  repug- 
nant unto  Experience  and  Reafon.  For  firft,  it  calls  in  queftion  the  Pro- 
vidence or  wife  Provifion  of  Nature  who  not  abounding  in  fuperfluities, 
is  neither  deficient  in  Neceflities.  Wherein  neverthelefs  there  would  be  a 
main  defect,  and  her  Improvifion  juftly  accufable  5  if  fuch  a  feeding  Animal, 
and  fo  fubjecl  unto  Difeafes  from  bilious  caufes,  mould  want  a  proper  con- 
veyance for  choler  or  have  no  other  receptacle  for  that  Humour  than  the 
Veins,  and  general  mafs  of  Blood. 

It  is  again  controulable  by  Experience,  for  we  have  made  fome  fearch  and 
enquiry  herein  j  encouraged  by  Abfyrtm  a  Greek  Author,  in  the  time  of 
Conftabritie,  who  in  his  Hippiatricks,  obfeurely  afligneth  the  Gall  a  place 
in  the  Liver ;  but  more  efpecially  by  Carlo  Ruhii  the  Bonwltn ,  who  in 
his  Anatomia  del  Cava/to,  hath  more  plainly  delcribed  it,  and  in  a  manner 
as  I  found  it.  For  in  the  particular  enquiry  into  that  part,  in  the  con- 
cave or  firnous  part  of  the  Liver,  whereabout  the  Gall  is  ufually  feated 
in  Quadrupedes,  I  difcover  an  hollow,  long  and  membranous  fubftance, 
of  a  pale  colour  without,  and  lined  with  Choler  and  Gall  within ;  which 
part  is  by  branches  diffufed  into  the  lobes  and  feveral  parcels  of  the 
Liver ,  from  whence  receiving  the  fiery  fuperfluity ,  or  cholerick  re- 
mainder, by  a  manifeft  and  open  palTage,  it  conveyeth  it  into  the  duo- 
demm  or  upper  gut,  thence  into  the  lower  Bowels  ?  which  is  the  man- 
ner of  its  derivation  in  Man  and  other  Animals.  And  therefore  although 
there  be  no  eminent  and  circular  follicle  5  no  round  Bag  or  Veficte  which 
long  containeth  this  Humour :  Yet  is  there  a  manifeft  receptacle  and  paf- 
fage  of  Choler  from  the  Liver  into  the  Guts :  which  being  not  fo  fhuc 
up,  or  at  leaft  not  fo  long  detained,  as  it  is  in  other  Animals-,  procures 
that  frequent  excretion,  and  occafions  the  Horfe  to  dung  more  often  than 
many  other ,  which  considering  the  plentiful  feeding ,  the  largenefs  of 
the  Guts,  and  their  various  circumvolution,  was  prudently  contrived  by 
Providence  in  this  Animal.  For  Choler  is  the  natural  Glifter ,  or  one 
excretion  whereby  Nature  excludeth  another  $  which  defcending  daily 
into  the  Bowels ,  extimulates  thofe  parts ,  and  excites  them  unto  ex- 
pulfion.  And  therefore  when  this  humour  aboundeth  or  corrupteth , 
there  fucceeds  oft-times  a  dwlerica  paffio,  that  is,  a  fudden  and  vehement 
Purgation  upward  and  downward  :  and  when  the  paflage  of  Gall  be- 
comes obftiucted,  the  Body  grows  coftive,  and  the  Excrements  of  the 
Belly  white  5  as  it  happeneth  in  the  Jaundice. 


If 
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If  any  therefore  affirm  an  Horfe  hath  no  Gall,  that  is,  no  receptacle  or 
part  ordained  for  the  feparation  of  Choler,  or  not  that  Humour  at  all  -, 
he  hath  both  Senfe  and  Reafon  to  oppofe  him.  But  if  he  faith  it  hath 
no  Bladder  of  Gall,  and  fuch  as  is  obferved  in  many  other  Animals,  we  mall 
oppofe  our  Senfe  if  we  gain-fay  him.  Thus  muft  Ariftotle  be  made  out 
when  he  denyeth  this  part  by  this  diftin&ion  we  may  relieve  Pliny  of  a 
contradi&ioji,  who  in  one  place  affirming  an  Horfe  hath  no  Gall,  delivereth 
yet  in  another,  That  the  Gall  of  anHorfe  was  accounted  Poyfon ;  and 
therefore  at  the  Sacrifices  of  Horfes  in  Rome,  it  was  unlawful  for  the  *  Fla~  •  Prkft, 
men  to  touch  it.  But  with  more  difficulty,  or  hardly  at  all  is  that  recon- 
cileable  which  is  delivered  by  our  Countryman,  and  received  Veterinarian  ; 
whofe  Words  in  his  Matter- Piece,  and  Chapter  of  Difeafes  from  the  Gall, 
are  fomewhat  too  ftri*5t,  and  fcarce  admit  a  Reconciliation.  The  fallacy 
therefore  of  this  conceit  is  not  unlike  the  former-,  A ditto  fecundum  quid ad 
dittttm  fimflkiter.  Becaufe  they  have  not  a  Bladder  of  Gall,  like  thofe  we 
ufually  obferve  in  others,  they  have  no  Gall  at  all.  Which  is  a  Paralogifm 
not  admittable  a  fallacy  that  dwells  not  in  a  Cloud,  and  needs  not  the 
Sun  to  fcatter  it. 


CHAP.  ILL 

Of  the  DoVc 

THe  third  Aflertion  is  fomewhat  like  the  fecond ,  that  a  Dove  or 
Pigeon  hath  no  Gall  which  is  affirmed  from  very  great  Anti- 
quity •,  for  as  Pterins  oblerveth ,  From  this  confideration  the  Egyptians 
did  make  it  the  Hieroglyphick  of  Meeknefs.  It  hath  been  averred  by  ma- 
ny holy  Writers,  commonly  delivered  by  Poftillers  and  Commentators  %  who 
from  the  frequent  mention  of  the  Dove  in  the  Canticles,  the  precept  of  our 
Saviour,  To  be  wife  as  Serpents  and  innocent  as  Doves ,  and  efpecially 
the  appearance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  the  fimilitude  of  f  his  Animal,  have  ta- 
ken occafion  to  fet  down  many  affections  of  the  Dovei  and  what  doth  moft 
commend  it,  is,  That  it  hath  no  Gall.  And  hereof  have  made  ufe  not  only  mi- 
nor Divines,but  Cjf>rian,Auftin,Ifidore,Beda,  Rftfertus,fanfemHS,2nd  many  more. 

Whereto  notwithftanding  we  know  not  how  to  affent,  it  being  repug- 
nant unto  the  Authority  and  pofitive  determination  of  antient  Philofophy. 
The  affirmative  of  Ariftotle  in  his  Hiftory  of  Animals  is  very  plain,  Pel  ali- 
is  ventri,  aliis  inteftino  junghnr :  Some  have  the  gall  adjoyned  to  the  Guts,  as 
the  Crow,  the  Swallow,  Sparrow  and  the  Dove  the  fame  is  alfo  attefted 
by  Pliny,  and  not  without  fome  paifion  by  Galen,  who  in  his  Book  Be  Atra 
bile,  accounts  him  ridiculous  that  denies  it. 

It  is  not  agreeable  to  the  conftitution  of  this  Animal,  nor  can  we  fo  rea- 
fonably  conceive  there  wants  a  Gall :  that  is,  The  hot  and  fiery  humour  in 
a  Body  fo  hot  of  temper,  which  Flegmor  Melancholy  could  not  effe&.Now 
of  what  Complexion  it  is,  f  alius  Alexandrine  declareth,  when  he  affirmeth,  Sildrim^ 
that  fome  upon  the  ufe  thereof,  have  fallen  into  Feavers  and  Quinfies. 
The  temper  of  their  Dung  and  inteftinal  Excretions  do  alfo  confirm  the 
fame  which  Topically  applyed  become  a  Phoenigmus  or  rubifying  Medicine, 
and  are  of  fuch  fiery  Parts,  that  as  we  read  in  Galen,  they  have  of  them- 
felves  conceived  Fire,  and  burnt  a  Houfe  about  them.  And  therefore  when 
in  the  Famine  of  Samaria  ( wherein  the  fourth  part  of  a  Cab  of  Pigeons 
Dung  was  fold  for  five  pieces  of  Silver, )  it  is  delivered  by  fofephus,  That 
Men  made  ufe  hereof  in  ftead  of  common  Salt:  although  the  expofition 
feem  ftrange,  it  is  more  probable  than  many  other.  For  that  it  containeth 
very  much  Salt,  as  befides  the  dfe&s  before  expreffed,  is  diicernable  by  taft, 
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Whence  the 


and  the  Earth  of  Columberries  or  Dove-Houfes,  fo  much  defired  in  the 
artifice  of  Sak-petrej  And  to  fpeak  generally,  the  Excrement  of  Birdshath 
more  of  Salt  arid  Acrimony,  than  that  of  other  piffing  Animals.  Now  if 
becaufe  the  Dove  is  of  a  mild  and  gentle  Nature,  we  cannot  conceive  it 
lhould  be  of  an  hot  temper  \  our  apprehenfions  are  not  diftind  in  the  mea- 
fare  of  Conftitutions,  and  the  feveral  parts  which  evidence  fuch  conditions. 
For  the  irafcible  Paflions  do  follow  the  temper  of  the  Heart,  but  the  concu- 
nfcSkt"16  pifciblediftra&ions  the  cralis  of  the  Liver.  Now  many  have  hot  Livers, 
whence  the  which  have  but  cool  and  temperate  Hearts  *,  and  this  was  probably  the  tem- 
concupif.  bie  per  0f  Paris,  a  contrary  conftitution  to  that  of  Ajax,  and  both  but  lhortof 
mo!i°arire?     Mcdcai  wno  kerned  to  exceed  in  either. 

Laftly,  it  is  repugnant  to  Experience,  for  anatomical  Enquiry  difcovereth 
in  them  a  Gall:  and  that  according  to  the  determination  of  AriftotU,  not 
annexed  unto  the  Liver,  but  adhering  unto  the  Guts :  Nor  is  the  humour  con- 
tained in  fmaller  Veinsor  obfeurer  capillations,  but  in  a  Veficle  or  little  Blad- 
der, though  fome  affirm  it  hath  no  Bag  at  all.  And  therefore  the  Hierogly- 
phick  of  the  J&%iptians,  though  allowable  in  the  Senfe,  is  weak  in  the  Foun- 
dation: Who  expreiTing  Meeknefs  and  Lenity  by  the  Portrait  of  a  Dove 
with  a  Tail  erected,  affirmed  it  had  no  Gall  in  the  inward  parts,  but  only  in 
the  Rump,  and  as  it  were  out  of  the  Body.  And  therefore  alfo  if  they  con- 
ceived their  Gods  were  pleafed  with  the  Sacrifice  of  this  Animal,  as  being 
without  Gall,  theantient  Heathens  were  furely  miftaken  in  the  Reafon,  ana 
Lev.  i.  in  the  very  Oblation.  Whereas  in  the  Holocauft  or  burnt-Offering  of  Mofesy 
the  Gall  was  caft  away  :  For  as  Ben  Mxlmon  inftru&eth,  The  inwards  where- 
to the  Gall  adhereth  were  taken  out  with  the  Crop,  according  unto  the  Law  : 
Which  the  Prieft  did  not  burn,  but  caft  unto  the  Eaft,  that  is,  behind  his 
back,  and  readied:  place  to  be  carried  out  of  the  Santtuary.  And  if  they 
Doves,  the  alfo  conceived  that  for  thisRealon,  they  were  the  Birds  of  Vemu,  and  want- 
Birds  of  vt-  ing  the  furious  and  difcording  part,  were  more  acceptable  unto  the  Deity  of 
hm3  why  ?  Lovej  they  furely  added  unto  the  conceit,  which  was  at  firft  Venereal  : 
and  in  this  Animal  miy  be  fufficiently  made  out  from  that  Concep- 
tion. 

The  ground  of  this  conceit  is  partly  like  the  former,  the  obfeure  fituation 
of  the  Gall,  and  out  of  the  Liver,  wherein  it  is  commonly  enquired.  But  this 
is  a  very  unjuft  illation,  not  well  confidering  with  what  variety  this  part  is 
ieated  in  Birds.  In  fome  both  at  the  Stomach  and  the  Liver,  as  in  the  Capri- 
ceps,  in  fome  at  the  Liver  only,  as  in  Cocks,  Turkeys  and  Pheafants  5  in  o- 
thers  at  the  Guts  and  Liver,  as  in  Hawks  and  Kites  in  fome  at  the  guts  alone, 
as  Crows,  Doves,  and  many  more.  And  thefe  perhaps  may  take  up  all  the 
waysoflituation,  not  only  in  Birds,  but  alfo  other  Animals  for  what  is  faid 
Erxp*m%-  of  the  Anchovy,  That  anfwerable  unto  its  name,  it  carrieth  the  Gall  in  the 
a©-.  Head,  is  farther  to  be  enquired.   And  though  the  difcoloured  Particles  in  the 

Skin  of  an  Heron,  be  commonly  termed  Gall,  yet  is  not  this  Animal  deficient 
in  that  part,  but  containeth  it  in  the  Liver.  And  thus  when  it  is  conceived  that 
the  Eyes  of  Tobias  were  cured  by  the  Gall  of  the  Fiffi  Callionymus  or  Scorpiw 
Marinus,  commended  to  that  effect  by  Diofcoridesy  although  that  part  were 
not  in  the  Liver,  yet  there  were  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  probability.  And 
vvhatfoever  Animal  it  was,  it  may  be  received  without  exception,  when  it's 
delivered,  The  married  couple  as  a  teftimony  of  future  concord,  did  caft  the 
Gall  of  the  Sacrifice  behind  the  Altar. 

A  ftridt  and  literal  acception  of  a  loofe  and  tropical  expreftion  was 
a  fecond  ground  hereof.  For  while  fome  affirmed  it  had  no  Gall,  in- 
tending only  thereby  no  evidence  of  anger  or  fury  ,  others  have  conftru- 
ed  it  anatomically,  and  denyed  that  part  at  all.  By  which  illation  we 
may  infer,  and  that  from  facred  Text,  a  Pigeon  hath  no  Hearts  accor- 

Hofea  7.         ing  to  that  Expieflion,   Fattus  eft  kphraim  ficut  Colttmb*  frduEtu  rton  habens 

Cor.    And  fq  from  the  Letter  of  Scripture  we  may  conclude  it  is  no 
c«p.  25.       mild,  but  a  fiery  and  furious  Animal,  according  to  that  of  Jeremy,  Fm- 

Cjp.  40.         ft*  eft  terra  %n  defolationem  a  fdcie  irt  Calnmb*  :   and  again,   Revertttmitr  *d 
terram  xaiivitatis  noftr*   a  facie  gUiii  Co/umb*.      Where  notwithftand- 

ing 
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ing  the  Dove  is  not  literally  intended;  but  thereby  may  be  implied  the  Ba- 
bylonians, whofe  Queen  SemWamis  was  called  by  that  name,  and  whofe  fuc- 
celTors  did  bear  the  Dove  in  their  Standard.  So  is  it  proverbially  faid. 
Formic*  Jfta  bills  ineft,  habet  &  mufca  fplenem  ;  whereas  we  know  Philofophy 
doubteth  thefe  parts,  nor  hath  Anatomy  fo  clearly  difcovered  them  in  thole 

Infeds.  ,  , 

If  therefore  any  affirm  a  Pigeon  hath  no  gall,  implying  no  more  thereby 
than  the  lenity  of  this  Animal,  we  (hall  not  controvert  his  affirmation.  Thus 
may  we  make  out  thealTertions  of  ancient  Writers,  and  fafely  receive  the 
expreffions  of  Divines  and  worthy  Fathers.  But  if  by  a  tranfition  from 
Rhetorick  to  Logick,  he  fliall  contend,  it  hath  no  fuch  part  or  humour,  he 
committeth  an  open  fallacy,  and  fuch  as  was  probably  firft  committed  con- 
cerning Sfdnijh  Mares,  whofe  fwiftnefs  tropically  expreiTed  from  their  gene- 
ration by  the  wind,  might  after  be  grofly  taken,  and  a  real  Truth  conceived  in 
that  conception. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Oj  the  'Beyer. 

Hat  a  Bever  to  efcapethe  Hunter,  bites  offhis  teftides  or  ftones,  is  a 
Tenet  very  ancient  ;  and  hath  had  thereby  advantage  of  propagation. 
For  the  fame  we  find  in  the  Hieroglyphicks  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  Apo-  4«p's  Apo- 
logue of«^£/o/>,  an  Author  of  great  Antiquity ,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  loguesof.  . 
of  the  Terfian  Monarchy,  and  in  the  time  of  Cyrus :  the  fame  is  touched  by  Z  ***mT 
Ariftotle  in  his  Ethicks,  but  ferioufly  delivered  by  sAilian,  Pliny,  and 
Solhws:  the  fame  we  meet  within  favenal^  who  by  an  handfome  and 
Metrical  expreffion  more  welcomly  engrafts  it  into  our  junior  Memo- 
ries: 

•  imitatus  Cafiora,  quife 


T 


Funuchum  ipfefacit,  cupiens  evader e  damm 
Tefticulorum,  adeo  medicatum  intelligit  inguen. 

it  hath  been  propagated  by  Emblems :  and  fome  have  been  fo  bad  Gram- 
marians as  to  be  deceived  by  the  Name,  deriving  Cafior  a  caftrando,  whereas 
the  proper  Latine  word  is  Fiber,  and  Cafior  but  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
fo  called  quaji  >»raf,  that  is,  Animal  venmcofum,  from  his  fwaggy  and  pro- 
minent belly. 

Herein  therefore  to  fpeakcompendioufly,  we  firft  prefume  to  affirm  that, 
from  a  ftricl:  enquiry,  we  cannot  maintain  the  evul/ion  or  biting  off  any 
parts  •>  and  this  is  declarable  from  the  beft  and  moft  profefTed  Writers :  for 
though  fome  have  made  ufe  hereof  in  a  Moral  or  tropical  way,  yet  have 
the  profefTed  Difcourfers  by  filence  deferted,  or  by  experience  rejected 
this  aftertion.  Thus  was  it  in  ancient  times  difcovered,  and  experimentally 
refuted  by  omJkfihu  aPhyfician,  asitftands  related  by  Pliny,  by  Diofcorl- 
des,  who  plainly  affirms  that  this  tradition  is  falfe :  by  the  difcoveries  of  Mo- 
dem Authors,  who  have  exprefly  difcourfed  hereon,  as  Androvandus,  Mat- 
thioltu,  Gefnerus,  BeUonius  5  by  Olaus  Magnus,  Peter  Martyr,  and  Other Sj  who 
have  defcribed  the  manner  of  their  Venations  in  Ameriaqtbey  generally  omit- 
ting this  way  of  their  efcape,  and  have  delivered  feveral  other,  by  which 
they  are  daily  taken. 

The  original  of  the  conceit  was  probably  Hieroglyphical,  which  after  be^ 
came  Mythological  unto  the  Greeks,  and  fo  fetdown  by  *Aifq  ■-,  and  by  pro- 
cefs  of  tradition,  ftole  into  a  total  verity,  which  was  but  partially  true,  that 
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is,  in  ics  covert  fenfe  and  Morality.  Now  why  they  placed  this  invention 
upon  the  Bever  ( belide  the  Medicable  and  Merchantable  commodity  of 
Caftoreim,  or  parts  conceived  to  be  bitten  away  )  might  be  the  fagacity  and 
wifdomof  that  Animal,  which  from  the  works  it  performs  and  elpecially 
its  Artifice  In  building,  is  very  ftrange,  and  furely  not  to  be  matched  by  any 
other.  Omitted  by  Plutarch,  Defolcnia  jimmatittmybui  might  have  much  ad- 
vantaged the  drift  of  that  Difcourfe. 

If  therefore  any  affirm  a  wife  man  ihould  demean  himlelf  like  the  Bever, 
who  to  efcape  with  his  life,  contemneth  the  lofs  of  his  genitals,  that  is 
in  cafe  of  extremity,  notftri£tly  to  endeavour  theprefervation  of  all,  but  to 
lit  down  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  greater  good,  though  with  the  detriment 
find  hazard  of  the  leffer  ■■>  we  may  hereby  apprehend  a  real  and  ufeful  Truth. 
In  this  latitude  of  belief,  we  are  content  to  receive  the  fable  of  Hippomanes, 
who  redeemed  his  life  with  the  lofs  of  a  Golden  Ball  •■,  and  whether  true 
orfalfe,  we  reject  not  the  Tragedy  of  Abortus,  and  the  difperiion  of  his 
Members  by  Medea,  to  perplex  the  purfuit  of  her  Father.  But  if  any  fhall 
politively  affirm  this  a£t,  and  cannot  believe  the  Moral,  unlefs  he  alfq 
credit  the  Fable  •,  he  is  furely  greedy  of  delufion,  and  will  hardly  avoid  de- 
ception in  theories  of  diis  nature.  The  Error  therefore  and  Alogy  in  this 
opinion,  is  worfe  than  in  the  laft  that  is,  not  to  receive  Figures  for  Realities, 
but  expert  a  verity  in  Apologues-,  and  believe,  as  ferious  affirmations,  con- 
feffed  and  ftudied  Fables. 

Again,  If  this  were  true,  and  that  the  Bever  in  chace  makes  fome  di- 
vulfion  of  parts,  as  that  which  we  call  Caftoreum  yet  are  not  the  fame  to 
be  termed  Te/ricles  or  Stones  3  for  thefe  Cods  or  Follicles  are  found  in 
both  Sexes,  though  fomewhat  more  protuberant  in  the  Male.  There  is 
hereto  no  derivation  of  the  feminal  parts,  nor  any  paffage  from  hence,  un- 
to the  Veflels  of  Ejaculation :  fome  perforations  only  in  the  part  it  fel£ 
through  which  the  humour  included  doth  exudate :  as  may  be  obferved  in 
fuch  as  arefrefh,  and  not  much  dried  with  age.  Andlaftly,  The  Tefticles 
properly  fo  called,  are  of  a  lelfer  magnitude,  and  feated  inwardly  upon  the 
loins :  and  therefore  it  were  not  only  a  fruitlefs  attempt,  but  impoflible  aft, 
to  Eunuchate  or  caftrate  themfelves :  and  might  be  an  hazardous  practice  of 
Art,  if  at  all  attempted  by  others. 

Now  all  this  is  confirmed  from  the  experimental  Teftimony  of  five  very 
memorable  Authors  •,  Be&mtu ,  Gefnerus ,  Amatas ,  Rondeletius  and  Mat- 
thielus :  who  receiving  the  hint  hereof  from  Rondeletius  in  the  Anatomy 
of  two  Bevers,  did  find  all  true  that  had  been  delivered  by  him,  whole 
words  are  thefe  in  his  learned  Book  Be  Pifcibus:  Fibri  in  inguinibus gtminos 

tumores  habent,  utrinque  unicum,  ovi  Anferinl  magnitttdine,  inter  hos  eft  mentuU 
in  maribus,  in  faminis  pudendum ;  hi  tumor  es  teftes  non  Junt,  fed  foRiculi  mem- 
brana  confetti,  in  quorum  medio  finguli  funt  meatus,  e  qui  bus  exudat  liquor 
finguis  &  cerofus  quern  ipfe  Caflor  fife  admot»  ere  /ambit  &  exugit,  fofteave- 
luti  oleo ,  corporis  partes  oblinit ;  Hos  tumores  tefles  non  ejfe  hinc  maxime 
coliigitHr,  quod  ab  illis  nulla  eft  ad  mentulam  via  neque  duel  us  quo  humor  in  men- 
tuU meatum  derwetHr,  Cr  for  as  emittatur ;  praterea  quod  teftes  bit  us  reperi- 
untwr,  eofdem  tumores   Mofcho  animali   inefle  futo,  e  quibus  odoratum  illud 

pus  emanat.  Than  which  words  there  can  be  no  plainer,  nor  more 
evidently  difcovering  the  impropriety  of  this  appellation.  That  which 
is  included  in  the  cod  or  viiiblc  bag  about  the  groin,  being  not  the  Tefti- 
cle,  or  any  fpermatical  part  •,  but  rather  a  collection  of  fome  fiiperfluous 
jnatter  deflowing  from  die  body,  efpecially  the  parts  of  nutrition  as  unto 
rheir  proper  emun&oriesj  and  as  it  doth  in  Musk  and  Civet  Cats,  though 
in  a  different  and  offenfive  odour ;  proceeding  partly  from  its  food,  that  be- 
ing efpecially  Fifhj  whereof  this  humour  may  be  a  garous  excretion  and 
olidous  feparation. 

Moft  therefore  of  the  Moderns  before  Rondeletius ,  and  all  the  Ancients 
excepting  Seftius,  have  mifunderftood  this  part,  conceiving  Caftorium  the 

Tefticles  of  the  Bever;  as  Diofcorides ,  Galen,  %ALgineta,  %Aitius ,  and  O- 

thcrs  hive  plealed  to  name  it.  The  Egyptians  alio  failed  in  the  ground 
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of  their  Hieroglyphick ,  when  they  expreffed  the  puniftiment  of  Adultery 

by  the  Bever  depriving  himfelf  of  his  tefticles ,  which  was  amongft  them 

die  penalty  of  fuch incontinency.   Nor  is  JEtins,  perhaps,  too  ftri&ly  to  be 

obferved,  when  he  prefcribeth  the  ftones  of  the  Otter,  or  River-dog,  as 

fuccedaneous  unto  Cafloreum.   But  mod  inexcufable  of  all  is  Fliny  5  who 

having  before  him  in  one  place  the  experiment  of  .fr/fawagainft  it,  fets  down 

in  another,  that  the  Bever  sot  /Wwjbite  off  their  tefticles ;  and  in  the  fame 

place  affirmeth  the  like  of  the  Hyan*.   Which  was  indeed  well  joined  with  cafidksdt 

the  Bever,  as  having  alfo  a  bag  in  thofe  parts-,  if  thereby  we  underftand  HywMmx 

the  HydiYin  odorata,  or  Civet  Cat ,  as  is  delivered  and  graphically  defcribed  by  1era- 

CafieHns. 

Now  the  ground  of  this  miftake  might  be  the  refemblance  and  fituation  of 
thefe  tumours  about  thofe  parts,  wherein  we  obferve  the  tefticles  in  other 
animals.  Which  notwithftanding  is  no  well  founded  illation  5  for  the  tefti- 
cles  are  defined  by  their  office,  and  not  determined  by  place  or  fituation  they 
having  one  office  in  all,  but  different  feats  in  many.  For  befide  that,  no 
Serpent,  or  Fifties  oviparous,  have  any  Stones  at  all  that  neither  biped  nor 
quadruped  oviparous  have  any  exteriourly,  or  prominent  in  the  groins  fome 
alfo  that  are  viviparous  contain  thefe  parts  within,  as  belide  this  animal,  the 
Elephant  and  the  Hedge-hog. 

If  any  therefore  (hall  term  thefe  tefticles,  intending  metaphorically,  and  in 
no  Uriel:  acception-,  his  language  is  tolerable,  and  offends  our  ears  no  more 
than  the  Tropical  names  of  Plants :  when  we  read  in  Herbals,  of  Dogs, 
Fox,  and  Goat-ftones.  But  if  he  infifteth  thereon  ,  and  maintained!  a 
propriety  in  this  language  our  difcourfe  hath  overthrown  his  affertion,  nor 
will  Logick  permit  his  illation  ;  that  is,  from  things  alike,  to  conclude 
a  thing  the  fame  5  and  from  an  accidental  convenience,  that  is,  a  fimilitude  in 
place  or  figure,  to  infer  a  fpecifical  congruity  or  fubftantial  concurrence  in 
Nature. 


CHAP.  V. 

Qf  the  Badger. 


THat  a  Brock  or  Badger  hath  the  legs  on  one  fide  ftiorter  than  of  the  other, 
though  an  opinion  perhaps  not  very  ancient,  is  yet  very  general  re- 
ceived not  only  by  Theorifts  and  unexperienced  believers,  but  affented  un- 
to by  moft  who  have  the  opportunity  to  behold  and  hunt  them  daily.  Which 
notwithftanding  upon  enquiry  I  find  repugnant  unto  the  three  Determinators 
of  Truth,  Authority,  Senfe,  andReafon.  Forfirft,  Alberts  Magnus  fpeaks 
dubioufly,  confefling  he  could  not  confirm  the  verity  hereof-,  but  Aldrovm- 
dtts  plainly  affirmeth,  there  can  be  no  fuch  inequality  obferved.  And  for  my 
own  part,  upon  indifferent  enquiry,  I  cannot  difcover  this  difference, 
although  the  regardable  fide  be  defined,  and  the  brevity  by  moft  imputed 
unto  the  left. 

Again,  it  feems  no  eafie  affront  unto  Reafon,  and  generally  repugnant 
unto  the  courfe  of  Nature  for  if  we  furvey  the  total  fet  Qf  Animals,  we 
may  in  their  legs,  or  Organs  of  progreffion,  obferve  an  equality  of  length, 
and  parity  of  Numeration;  that  is,  not  any  to  have  anoddlegg,  or  the 
fupporters  and  movers  of  one  fide  not  exactly  anfwered  by  the  other. 
Although  the  hinder  may  be  unequal  unto  the  fore  and  middle  legs,  as  in 
Frogs,  Locufts,and  Grafhoppers ,  or  both  unto  the  middle,  as  in  fome  Beetles 
and  Spiders,  as  is  determined  by  Ariftotle,  Be  inceffa  Ammalinm.  Perfect  and 
viviparous  quadrupeds,  fo  (landing  in  their  pofition  of  pronenefs ,  that 
the  oppofite  joints  of  neighbour  legs  confift  in  the  fame  plane 3  and  a 
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line  defending  from  their  Navel  interfe&s  at  right  angles  the  axis  of  the 
Earth.  It  happeneth  often  I  confefs  that  a  Lobfter  hath  the  Chely  or  great 
claw  of  one  fide  longer  than  the  other  5  but  this  is  not  properly  their  leg,  but 
apart  of  apprehenfion,  and  whereby  they  hold  or  feize  upon  their  prey  for 
the  legs  and  proper  parts  of  progreflion  are  inverted  backward,  and  ftand 
in  a  pofition  oppofite  unto  thefe. 

Laftly,  The  Monftrofity  is  ill  contrived,  and  with  fome  difadvantage ;  the 
fliortnefs  being  affixed  unto  the  legs  of  one  fide,  which  might  have  been  more 
Didgtnion,  a    tolerably  placed  upon  the  thwart  or  Diagonal  Movers.   For  the  progreflion 
line  drawn      0f  qUadrupeds  being  performed  per  DUmetrum ,  that  is,  the  crofs  legs  mo- 
crofs  angles.    v'ng  or  refting  together,  fo  that  two  are  always  in  motion,  and  two  in  (ration 
at  the  fame  time    the  brevity  had  been  more  tolerable  in  the  crofs  legs. 
For  then  the  Motion  and  (ration  had  been  performed  by  equal  legs  ■■>  where- 
as herein  they  are  both  performed  by  unequal  Organs,  and  the  imperfe&ion 
becomes  difcoverable  at  every  hand. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  'Bear. 

THata  Bear  brings  forth  her  young  informous  and  unfliapen,  which  llie 
faftiioneth  after  by  licking  them  over,  is  an  opinion  not  only  vulgar, 
and  common  with  us  at  prefent :  but  hath  been  of  old  delivered  by  ancient 
Writers.  Upon  this  foundation  it  was  an  Hieroglyphick  with  the  Egypti- 
ans Ariftotle  feems  to  countenance  it  5  Selinus ,  Pliny,  and  %&Han  directly 
affirm  it,  and  Ovid  finoothly  delivereth  it : 

Nec  catuluspartu  quern  reddidit  urfarecenti 
Sed  male  viva  caro  eft,  lambende  mater  in  artus 
J>uclt,  &  informam  qualem  cupit  if  fa  reducit. 

Which  notwithftanding  is  not  only  repugnant  unto  the  fenfe  of  every  one 
that  iliall  enquire  into  it,  but  the  exact  and  deliberate  experiment  of  three 
Authentick  Philofophers.  The  firft  of  Matthiolus  in  his  Comment  on  £>io- 
fcorides,  whofe  words  are  to  this  effect.  In  tlie  Valley  of  Amnla  about 
Trent,  in  a  Bear  which  the  Hunters  eventerated  or  opened,  I  beheld  the 
young  ones  with  all  their  parts  diftindt  s  and  not  withoutjfrape,  as  many 
conceive ;  giving  more  credit  unto  AriftotU  and  Pliny,  ""than  experience 
and  their  proper  Senfes.   Of  the  fame  ailurance  was  Julius  Scallger  in  his  Ex- 

ercitations,  ZJrfam  foetus  informes  fotius  cjiceret  qttam  parere,  fi  vera  dicunt,  quos 
poftea  linttu  effngMt :  ^tfid  hujufcefaluU  autharilms  fidei  habendum,  ex  hoc  hi  ft  or  ia 
tognofces  5  In  nofiris  Alpibus  venatores  fat  am  Vrfam  cepere,  diffeUa  ea  foetus  plane 

formatus  Intu*  Inventus  eft.  And  laftly,  Aldrovandus  who  from  the  teftimony 
of  his  own  eyesaffirmeth,  that  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Senate  of  Bononia,  there 
was  preferved  inaGlafs  a  Cub  taken  out  of  a  Bear  perfectly  formed,  and 
compleat  in  every  part. 

It  is  moreover  injurious  unto  Reafon,  and  much  impugneth  thecourfe 
and  providence  of  Nature,  to  conceive  a  birth  fliould  be  ordained  before 
there  is  a  formation.  For  the  conformation  of  parts  is  neceflai ily  required,  not 
only  unto  the  pre-rcquifites  and  previous  conditions  of  birth,  as  Motion 
and  Animation :  but  alfo  unto  the  parturition  or  very  birth  it  felf :  Where- 
in not  only  the  Dam,  but  the  younglings  play  their  parts  5  and  die  caufe 
and  ad  of  excluiion  proceedeth  from  them  both.  For  the  exdufion  of  Ani- 
mals isnotmeerly  paifivelike  that  of  Eggs,  nor  the  total  a&ion  of  deli  very  to 
be  imputed  unto  the  Mother:  but  the  firft  attempt  beginnedi  from  die 

Infant, 
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nfant,  which  at  the  accomplished  period  attempteth  to  change  his  Manfion  *. 
and  ftrugling  co  come  forth,  dilacerates  and  breaks  thofe  parts  which  relhain- 
ed  him  before. 

Betide  ( what  few  take  notice  of)  Men  hereby  do  in  an  high  meafure 
viUfie  the  works  of  God  ,  imputing  that  unto  the  tongue  of  a  Beaft,  which 
is  the  ftrangeft  Artifice  in  all  the  ads  of  Nature  5  that  is  the  formation  of  Forriferion  ia 
the  Infant  in  the  Womb ,  not  only  in  Mankind,  but  all  viviparous  Ani-  tI,e  M""*-, 
mals.   Wherein  the  plaftick  or  formative  faculty,  from  matter  appear-  [J" 
ing  Homogeneous,  and  of  a  limilary  fubftance,  eredteth  Bones,  Mem-  tu' 
branes,  Veins  and  Arteries •,  and  out  of  thefe  contriveth  every  part  in 
number,  place,  and  figure  according  to  the  law  of  its  fpecies.   Which  is 
tp  far  from  being  falhioned  by  any  outward  agent,  that  one  omitted  or 
perverted  by  a  flip  of  the  inward  PkidUs,  it  is  not  reducible  by  any 

odier    whatfoevei*.    And     therefore  Mire  me   fUfmaverunt  mams  tua, 

though  it  originally  refpafted  the  generation  of  Man,  yet  is  it  appliable 
unto  that  of  other  Animals  who  entring  the  Womb  in  bare  and  iimple 
Materials,  return  with  diftin&ion  of  parts ,  and  the  perfect  breath  of 
life.  He  that  (hall  confider  thefe  alterations  without ,  muft  needs  con- 
ceive there  have  been  ftrange  operations  within*,  which  to  behold,  it  were  a 
fpe&acle  almoft  worth  ones  beeing,  a  fight  beyond  all  •,  except  that  Man 
had  been  created  firft,  and  might  have  feen  the  fhew  of  five  days  after. 

Now  as  the  opinion  is  repugnant  both  unto  Senfe  and  Reafon,  fohathic 
probably  been  occafioned  from  fome  flight  ground  in  either.  Thus  in  re- 
gard the  Cub  comes  forth  involved  in  the  Chorion,  a  thick  and  tough  Mem- 
brane  obfcuring  the  formation,  and  which  the  Dam  doth  after  bite  and  tear 
afunder ;  the  beholder  at  firft  fight  conceives  it  a  rude  and  informous  lump 
of  fleih,  and  imputes  the  enfuing  Ihape  unto  the  Mouthing  of  the  Dam  5 
which  addeth  nothing  thereunto  ,  but  only  draws  the  curtain,  and  takes 
away  the  vail  which  concealed  the  Piece  before.  And  thus  have  fome  en- 
deavoured to  enforce  the  fame  from  Reafon  j  that  is,  thefmall  and  flendei- 
time  of  the  Bears  geftation,  or  going  with  her  young  *,  which  lafting  but 
few  days  ( a  Month  fome  fay )  thp  exclufion  becomes  precipitous,  and  the 
young  ones  confequently  informous  *>  according  to  that  of  Solinus,  Trigefmus 

dies  uterxm  liber  at  urfa--,  wide  evenit  ut  f>r<ecif>itata  fcecunditas  informes  creet  fartns. 

But  this  will  overthrow  the  general  Method  or  Nature  in  the  works  of 
generation.  For  therein  the  conformation  is  not  only  antecedent,  but  proporti- 
onal unto  the  exclufion  j  and  if  the  period  of  the  birth  be  (hort,  the  term 
of  conformation  will  be  as  fudden  alfo.  There  may  I  confefs  from  this 
narrow  time  of  geftation  enfue  a  Minority  or  fmalnefs  in  the  exclufion  *, 
but  this  however  inferreth  no  informity,  and  it  ftill  receiveth  the  Name  of 
a  natural  and  legitimate  birth*,  whereas  if  we  affirm  a  total  informity,  it  can- 
not admit  fo  forward  a  term  as  an  Abortment,  for  that  fuppofeth  confor-  *Ex 
mation.  So  we  muft  call  this  conftant  and  intended  acl:  of  Nature,  a  flip  or 
effluxion,  that  is  an  exclufion  before  conformation :  before  the  birth  can  bear 
the  name  of  the  Parent,  or  be  fo  much  as  properly  called  an  Embryon, 
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CHAP.  VII. 

•':>^X~]  Of  the  Bafilisk. 

MAny  Opinions  are  paffant  concerning  the  Bafilisk  or  little  King  of  Ser- 
pents,  commonly  called  the  Cockatrice:  fome  affirming,  others 
denying,  moft  doubting  the  relations  made  hereof.  What  therefore  inthefe 
uncertainties  we  may  more  fafely  determine :  that  fuch  an  Animal  there 
is,  if  we  evade  not  the  teftimony  of  Scripture  and  humane  Writers,  we  can- 
not fafely  deny.    So  is  it  faid  Pfalm  91.    Safer  Afpidem  &  Bafilifcum  ambnla- 

bis,  wherein  the  Vulgar  Tranflation  retaineth  the  Word  of  the  Septuagint, 
ufing  in  other  places  the  Latine  expreffion  Regulus ,  as  Proverbs  23.  Mordebit 

ut  Coluber  1  &  ficut  Kegulus  venena  diffmdet :  and  Jeremy  8.  Ecce  ego  mitt  am  vo- 
bis  ferpentes  Regulos,  &c.  That  is,  as  OUrS  tranilate  it,  Behold  1  will  fend  Ser- 
pents., Cockatrices  among  you  which  will  not  be  charmed,  and  they  flo all  bite  you. 

And  as  for  humane  Authors,  or  fuch  as  have  difcourfed  of  Animals,  or 
Poifons,  it  is  to  be  found  almoft  in  ail :  in  Diofcorides,  Galen,  Pliny,  Solims, 

tAilian,  <ALtius,  Avicen^  Ardoynns,  Grevinus,  and  many  more.    In  Arifiotle  I 

confefs  we  find  no  mention  thereof,  but  Scaliger  in  his  Comment  and  enume- 
ration of  Serpents,  hath  made  fupply  and  in  his  Exercitations  delivereth 
that  a  Bafilisk  was  found  in  Rome,  in  the  days  of  2>cthe  fourth.  The  like 
is  reported  by  Sigomus  and  fome  are  fo  far  from  denying  one,  that  they 
have  made  feveral  kinds  thereof :  for  fuch  is  the  Catoblepas  of  Pliny  conceived 
to  be  by  fome,  and  the  Dryinus  of  *Ait'ms  by  others. 

But  although  we  deny  not  the  exiftence  of  the  Bafilisk,  yet  whether  we 
do  not  commonly  miftake  in  the  conception  hereof,  and  call  that  a  Bafilisk 
which  is  none  at  all,  is  furelyto  be'queltioned.  For  certainly  that  which 
from  the  conceit  of  its  generation  we  vi|garly  call  a  Cockatrice,  and  where- 
in ( but  under  a  different  name )  we  intend  a  formal  Identity  and  adequate  con- 
ception with  the  Bafilisk  (  is  not  the  Bafilisk  of  the  Ancients,  whereof  fuch 
wonders  are  delivered.  For  this  of  ours  is  generally  defcribed  with  legs, 
wings,  a  Serpentine  and  winding  tail,  and  a  creft  or  comb  fomewhat  like  a 
Cock.  But  the  Bafilisk  of  elder  times  was  a  proper  kind  of  Serpent,  not 
above  three  palms  long,  as  fome  account-,  and  differenced  from  other  Ser- 
pents by  advancing  his  head,  and  fome  white  marks  or  coronary  fpotsupon 
the  crown,  as  all  authentick  Writers  have  delivered. 

Nor  is  this  Cockatrice  only  unlike  the  Bafilisk,  but  of  norealfhape  in 
Nature  and  rather  an  Hieroglyphical  fancy ,  to  exprefs  different  inten- 
tions, fet  forth  in  different  fafhions.  Sometimes  with  the  head  of  a  Man, 
fometime  with  the  head  of  an  Hawk,  as  Pierius  hath  delivered  5  and  as 
with  addition  of  legs  the  Heralds  and  Painters  ftill  defcribe  it.  Nor  was 
it  only  of  old  a  fymbolical  and  allowable  invention,  but  is  now  become 
a  manual  contrivance  of  Art,  and  artificial  impofture-,  whereof  befides 

Others,  Scaliger  hath  taken  notice:  Baftlifctformam  mentiti [untvnlgo  Gallinacco 
ftmilem,  &  pedibus  bints  ;  neqne  enim  abfimiles  funt  ceteris  fcrpentibus,  nip  macu- 
la quaji  in  vertice  Candida,  unde  illi  nomen  Rcgium     that  is,  Men  commonly 

counterfeit  the  form  of  a  Bafilisk  with  another  like  a  Cock,  and  with  two 
feet  whereas  they  differ  not  from  other  Serpents,  but  in  a  white  fpeck  up- 
on their  Crown.  Now  although  in  fome  manner  it  might  be  counterfeited 
in  Indian  Cocks,  and  flying  Serpents,  yet  is  it  commonly  contrived  out  of  the 
skins  of  Thornbacks,  Scaits,  or  Maids,  as  Aldrovand  hath  obferved,  and 
f  By  way  of  alfo  f  graphically  defcribed  in  His  excellent  Book  of  Fifties,  and  for  fatisfacli- 
ligurc.  on  of  my  owncuriofity  I  have  caufedfometo  be  thus  contrived  out  of  the 
fame  Times.  \ 

Nor  is  only  the  exigency  of  this  animal  confiderable,  but  many  things 
delivered  thereof,  particularly  its  poifon  and  its  generation.  Concern- 
ing 
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corporeal  fpe- 


How  the  BaH- 
!isk  kills  at 
di  lance. 


ing  the  firft,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Ancients,  men  Hill  affirm; 
that  it  killeth  at  a  diftance,  that  it  poifonethby  theeye,  and  by  priority  of" 
virion.  Now  that  f  deleterious  it  may  be  at  fome  diftance,  and  deftructive 
without  corporal  contagion,  what  uncertainty  foever  there  be  in  the  eftect, 
there  is  no  high  improbability  m  the  relation.  For  if  Plagues  or  pcftilential 
Atoms  have  been,  conveyed  in  the  Air  from  different  Regions,  if  men  at 
a  diftance  have  infected  each  other,  if  the  fhadows  of  fome  trees  be  noxi- 
ous, itTorfedos  deliver  their  opium  at  a  diftance,  and  ftupefie  beyond  them- 
felves j  we  cannot  reafonably  deny,  that  ( belide  our  grofs  and  retrained 
poifons  requiring  contiguity  unto  their  actions )  there  may  proceed  from 
fubtiler  feeds,  more  agile  emanations,  which  contemn  thofe  Laws,  and  invade 
at  diftance  unexpected. 

That  this  venenation  fhouteth  from  the  eye  ,  and  that  this  way  a  Ba- 
filisk  may  empoifon,  although  thus  much  be  not  agreed  upon  by  Authors, 
fome  imputing  it  unto  the  breath,  others  unto  the  bite,  it  is  not  a  thing  im- 
poflible.  For  eyes  receive  offenfive  impreflions  from  their  objects,  and 
may  have  influences  deftructive  to  each  other.  For  the  vifible  fpecies  of 
things  ftrike  not  our  fenfes  immaterially,  but  ftreaming  in  corporal  raies,  do 
carry  with  them  the  qualities  of  the  object  from  whence  they  flow,  and 
the  medium  through  which  they  pafs.  Tfhus  through  a  green  or  red  Glafs 
all  things  we  behold  appear  of  the  fame  colours }  thus  fore  eyes  affect  thofe 
which  are  found,  and  themfelves  alfo  by  reflection,  as  will  happen  to  an 
inflamed  eye  that  beholds  it  felf  long  in  a  Glafs  ■■,  thus  is  fafcination  made 
out,  and  thus  alfo  it  is  not  impoflible,  what  is  affirmed  of  this  animal,  the 
vifible  rayes  of  their  eyes  carrying  forth  the  fubtileft  portion  of  their  poifony 
which  received  by  the  eye  of  man  or  beaft,  infecteth  firft  the  brain,  and  is 
from  thence  communicated  unto  the  heart- 

Butlaftly,  That  this  deftruction  fhould  be  the  effect  of  the  firft  beholder, 
or  depend  upon  priority  of  afpection,  is  a  point  not  eafily  to  be  grantedy 
and  very  hardly  to  be  made  out  upon  the  principles  of  Ariftotk,  Alhazen, 
Vitellor  and  others,  who  hold,  that  fight  is  made  by  Reception,  and  not  by 
extramiffion  5  by  receiving  the  raies,  of  the  object  into  theeye,  and  not  by 
fending  any  out.  For  hereby  although  he  behold  a  man  firft,  the  Baftlisk 
mould  rather  be  deftroyed,  in  regard  he  firft  receiveth  the  rayes  of  his 
Antipathy,  and  venomous  emiflions  which  objectively  move  his  fenfe  \  buc 
how  powerful  foever  his  own  poifon  be,  it  invadeth  not  the  fenfe  of  man, 
in  regard  he  beholdeth'him  not.  And  therefore  this  conceit  was  probably 
begot  by  fuch  as  held  the  opinion  of  fight  by  extramiflion  s  as  did  Pythdgoras; 

VUtOy  Empedtclej,  Hipparchnsy  C alert,  Macrobixs,  Procltts,  Simpliciksj  with  moft 

of  the  Ancients  ?  and  is  the  poftulate  of  Euclide  in  his  Opticks,  but  now 
fufficiently  convicted  fromobfervations  of  the  Dark  Chamber. 

As  for  the  generatien  of  the  Bafilisk,  that  it  proceedeth  frorn  a  Cocks  The  gener'i- 
egg  hatched  under  a  Toad  or  Serpent,  it  is  a  conceit  as  monftrous  as  the  tion  «f  the 
brood  it  felf.  For  if  we  fhould  grant  that  Cocks  growing  old,  and  unable  for  Cocfo  c%&' 
emiflion,  amafs  within  themfelves  fome  feminal  matter,  which  may  after 
conglobate  into  the  form  of  an  egg,  yet  will  this  fubftance be  unfruitful. 
As  wanting  one  principle  of  generation,  and  a  commixture  of  the  feed  of 
both  fexes,  which  is  required  unto  production,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the 
eggs  of  Hens  not  trodden  5  and  as  we  have  made  trial  in  fome  which  are 
termed  Cocks  eggs.  It  is  not  indeed  impoffible  that  from  the  fpermof  a  ovmcmurf. 
Cock,  Hen,  or  other  Animal,  being  once  in  putrefcence,  either  from  incu-       or  the 
bationor  otherwife,  fome  generation  may  enfue*  not  univocal  and  of  the  jj"  5SmsS 
fame  fpecies,  but  fome  imperfect  or  monftrous  production,  even  as  in  the  one, 
body  of  man  from  putrid  humours,  and  peculiar  ways  of  corruption  there 
have  fucceeded  ftrange  and  unfeconded  fhapes  of  worms  >  whereof  we  have 
beheld  fome  our  felves,  and  read  of  others  in  medical  obfervations.   And  fo 
may  ftrange  and  venomous  Serpents  be  feveral  ways  engendered-,  but  that 
this  generation  mould  be  regular,  and  alway  produce  a  Bafilisk,  is  beyond 
our  affirmation*  and  we  have  good  reafori  to  doubt. 
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Again ,  ft  is  unreafonab'e  to  afcribe  the  equivocancy  of  this  form  unto  the 
hatching  of  a  Toad,  or  imagine,  that  diverfifies  the  production.  For  In- 
cubation alters  not  the  fpecies,  nor  if  we  oblerve  it,  fo  much  as  concurs 
either  to  the  lex  or  colour:  as  appears  in  the  eggs  of  Ducks  or  Partridges 
hatched  under  a  Hen,  there  being  required  unto  their  exclufion  only  a  gen- 
tle and  continued  heat :  and  that  not  particular  or  confined  unto  the  fpe- 
cies or  parent.  So  have  I  known  the  feed  of  Silk-worms  hatched  on  the 
bodies  of  women  :  and  FHny  reports  that  LivU  the  wife  of  Auguftus  liatched 
an  egg  in  herboforr.e.  Nor  is  only  an  animal  heat  required  hereto,  but  an 
elemental  and  artificial  warmth  will  fuffice  :  for  as  Diodorus  delivereth,  the 
^Egyptians  were  wont  to  hatch  their  eggs  in  Ovens,  and  many  eye-witnefTes 
confirm  that  practice  unto  this  day.  And  therefore  this  generation  of  the 
Bafilisk,  feems  like  that  of  Cajlor  and  Helena-?  he  that  can  credit  the  one, 
may  eafily  believe  the  other :  that  is ,  that  theie  two  were  hatched 
out  of  the  egg  which  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  Swan,  begat  on  his  Miftrefs 
Leda. 

The  occafion  of  this  conceit  might  be  an  Egyptian  tradition  concerning 
the  Bird  Ibis :  which  after  became  transferred  unto  Cocks.  For  an  opinion 
it  was  of  that  Nation,  that  die  Ibis  feeding  upon  Serpents,  that  venomous 
food  fo  inquinated  their  oval  conceptions,  or  Eggs  within  their  bodies,  that 
they  fometimes  came  forth  in  Serpentine  lhapes,  and  therefore  they  always 
brake  their  Eggs,  nor  would  they  endure  the  Bird  to  fit  upon  them.  But 
how  caufelefs  their  fear  was  herein,  the  daily  incubation  of  Ducks,  Pea-hens, 
and  many  other  teftifie  and  the  Stork  might  have  informed  them,  which 
Bird  they  honoured  and  cnerilhed,  to  defttoyjtheir  Serpents-^ 

That  which  much  promoted  it,  was  a  mifapprehenfion  in  holy  Scripture 
upon  the  Latine  tranflation  in  Efa.  yi.  Ova  afpidum  rupermit,  &  telas  Ara- 
nettrum  texuerunt,  qui  comedet  de  ovis  evrum  morietur,  &  quod  confotum  eft,  trum- 
pet in  Regulum.  From  whence  notwithstanding,  befide  the  generation  of 
Serpents  from  Eggs,  there  can  be  nothing  concluded  ^  and  w  hat  kind  of 
Serpents  are  meant,  noteafieto  be  determined  for  Tranflations  are  very 
different :  Trcmelllus  rendering  the  Alp  H<emorrhous ,  and  the  Regulus  or 
Bafilisk  a  Viper,  and  our  Tranflation  for  the  Afp  lets  down  a  Cockatrice  in 
the  Text,  and  an  Adder  in  the  margin. 
Another  place  of  Efay  doth  alio  feemto  countenance  it,  Chap.  14.  Ne 

Uteris  Philift<ea  ,  quon'mm  diminuta  eft  virga  percufforis  tui  }  de  radice  etrim  colubri 
egredietur  Regulus,  &  femen  ejus  abforbens  volucrem  -7  which  OUrS  fomewhat 
favourably  rendereth  Out  of  the  Serpents  Root  (hall  come  forth  a  Cockatrice,  and 
his  fruit  jhall  be  a  fiery  flying  Serpent.    But  Tremcllius,  e  radice  Srrpentis  profit 

Hemorrhous,  &  frutlus  illius  pr after  volans  wherein  the  words  are  different, 
but  the  fenfe  is  ftill  the  fame  j  for  therein  are  figuratively  intended  V^ziM)  and 
Eiechias;  for  though  the  Phililtines  had  efcaped  the  minor  Serpent  Vxzuht 
yet  from  his  ftock  a  fiercer  Snake  fiiould  arife,  that  would  more  terribly  fting 
them,  and  chat  was 

But  the  greateft  promotion  it  hath  received  from  a  mifunderfhnding  of 
the  Hieroglyphical  intention.  For  being  conceived  to  be  the  Lord  and  King 
of  Serpents,  to  aw  all  others,  nor  to  bedeftroyed  by  any}  the  ^Egyptians 
hereby  implied  Eternity,  and  the  awful  power  of  the  fupreme  Deity:  an  J 
therefore  defer ibed  a  crowned  Afp  or  Bafilisk  upon  the  heads  of  their  gods. 
As  may  be  oblerved  in  the  Bembine  Table,  and  other  ^Egyptian  Monuments. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Wolf. 

SUC  H  a  Story  as  the  Bafilisk  is  that  of  the  Wolf  concerning  priority  of 
vifion,  that  a  man  becomes  hoarfe  or  dumb,  if  a  Wolf  have  the  advan- 
tage firft  to  eye  him.  And  this  is  in  plain  language  affirmed  by  Pliny :  in  Ita- 
lia, tit  creditur,  Luporum  vifus  eft  noxius,  vocemque  homini,  quern  prius  contem- 
plate, adimere  5  fo  is  it  made  out  what  is  delivered  by  Theocritus,  and  after 
him  by  Virgil : 

—  Voxquoque  Moerim 

fam  fugit  ipfa,  Lupi  Moerim  videre priores. 

Thus  is  the  Proverb  to  be  underftood,  when  during  the  difcourfe,  if  the 
party  or  fubjeft  intervened,  and  there  enfueth  a  fudden  filence,  it  is  ufually 
(aid,  Lupus  eft  infabula.  Which  conceit  being  already  convicted,  not  only 
by  Scaliger,  Riolanus,  and  others  3  but  daily  confutable  almoft  every  where 
out  of  England,  we  fhall  not  farther  refute. 

The  ground  or  occafional  original  hereof,  was  probably  the  amazement 
and  fudden  filence  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Wolves  do  often  put  upon 
Travellers  not  by  a  fuppofed  vapour,  or  venomous  emanation,  but  a  ve- 
hement fear  which  naturally  produceth  obmutefcence  3  and  fometimes  irre- 
coverable filence.  Thus  Birds  are  filent  in  prefence  of  an  Hawk,  and  Pliny 
faith  that  Dogs  are  mute  in  the  fhadow  of  an  Hyama.  But  thus  could  not  the 
mouths  of  worthy  Martyrs  be  filenced,  who  being  expofed  not  only  unto 
the  eyes,  but  the  mercilefs  teeth  of  Wolves,  gave  loud  expreffions  of  their 
faith,  and  their  holy  clamours  were  heard  as  high  as  Heaven. 

That  which  much  promoted  it,  befide  the  common  Proverb ,  was  an  ex- 

predion  in  Theocritus,  a  very  ancient  Poet,  »  9  Q'iy&,  kvkov  3  A?,  Edere  non 

poteris  vocem,  Lycus  eft  tibi  vifus  3  which  Lycus  was  Rival  unto  another,  and 
fuddenly  appearing  flopped  the  mouth  of  his  Corrival :  now  Lycus  fignifying 
alfo  a  Wolf,  occafioned  this  apprehenfion  3  men  taking  that  appeilatively, 
which  was  to  be  underftood  properly,  and  tranflating  the  genuine  acception. 
Which  is  a  fallacy  of  Equivocation,  and  in  fome  opinions  begat  the  like  con- 
ceit concerning  Romulus  and  Remus,  that  they  were  foftered  by  a  Wolf ;  the 
name  of  the  Nurfe  being  Lupa:  and  founded  the  Fable  of  Eur  op  a,  and  .her 
carriage  over  Sea  by  a  Bull,  becaufe  the  Ship  or  Pilot's  name  was  Taurus •« 
And  thus  have  fome  been  ftartled  at  the  Proverb,  Bos  in  lingua,  confufedly 
apprehending  how  a  man  mould  be  faid  to  have  anOxe  in  his  tongue,  that 
would  not  fpeak  his  mind  which  was  no  more  than  that  a  piece_  of  money 
had  filenced  him :  for  by  the  Oxe  was  only  implied  a  piece  of  coin  ftamped 
with  that  figure,  firftcurranc  with  the  Athenians,  and  after  among  the  Romans* 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Veer. 

THE  common  Opinion  concerning  the  long  life  of  Animals,  is  very  an- 
cient, efpecially  of  Crows,  Choughs  and  Deer  3  in  moderate  accounts 
exceeding  the  age  of  man,  in  fome  the  days  of  Neftcr,  and  in  others  furmotro- 
ting  the  years  of  Artefhins  or  Methufelah.  From  whence  Antiquity  hath 
railed  proverbial  expreffions,  and  the  real  conception  of  their  duration,  hath 
been  the  Hyperbolical  expreffion  of  many  others.  From  all  the  reft  we  ihall 
fingle  out  the  Deer,  upon  conceffion  a  long-lived  Animal,  and  in  longa?vity 
by  many  conceived  to  attain  unto  hundreds  5  wherein  permitting  every  man 
his  own  belief,  we  (hall  our  felves  crave  liberty  to  doubt,  and  our  reafons  are 
thefe  enfuing. 

The  firft  is  that  of  Ariflotle,  drawn  from  the  increment  and  gefhtion  of  this 
Animal,  that  is,  its  fudden  arrivance  unto  growth  and  maturity,  and  the 
fmall  time  of  its  remainder  in  the  Womb.   His  words  in  the  tranllation  of 

Scaliger  are  thefe,  De  ejus  vit&  longitudine  fubulantHr  t,  neqtie  emm  autgejtatio  ma 
increment  urn  kinnttlorftm  ejufmodi  [tint,  ut  fraftent  argumentum  kr.givi  antm*/tf- 

that  is,  Fables  are  raifed  concerning  the  vivacity  of  Deer ;  for  neither  are 
their  geftation  or  increment,  fuch  as  may  afford  an  argument  of  long  life. 
And  thefe,  faith  Scaliger,  are  good  Mediums  conjunctively  taken,  that  is,  not 
one  without  the  other.  For  of  Animals  viviparous  fuch  as  live  long,  go  long 
with  young,  and  attain  but  (lowly  to  their  maturity  and  ftature.  So  die 
Horfe  that  liveth  about  thirty,  arriveth  unto  his  ftature  about  fix  years,  and 
remaineth  above  ten  months  in  the  womb  fo  the  Camel  that  liveth  unto 
fifty,  goeth  with  young  no  lefs  than  ten  months,  and  ceafeth  not  to  grow 
before  feven  •,  and  fo  the  Elephant  that  liveth  an  hundred,  beareth  its  young 
above  a  year,  and  arriveth  unto  perfection  at  twenty.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Sheep  and  Goat,  which  live  but  eight  or  ten  years,  go  but  five 
months,  and  attain  to  their  perfection  at  two  years  :  and  the  like  proportion 
,  is  obfervable  in  Cats,  Hares,  and  Conies.  And  ib  the  Deer  that  endureth 
the  womb  but  eight  months,  and  is  is  compleat  at  fix  years,  from  the  courfe 
of  Nature,  we  cannot  expect  to  live  an  hundred  3  nor  in  any  proportional 
allowance  much  more  than  thirty.  As  having  already  palled  two  general  mo- 
tions obfervable  in  all  animations,  that  is,  its  beginning  and  encreafe-,  and 
.  having  but  two  more  to  run  thorow,  that  is,  itsftate  and  declination  which 
are  proportionally  fet  out  by  Nature  in  every  kind :  and  naturally  proceeding 
admit  of  inference  from  each  other. 

The  orher  ground  that  brings  its  long  life  into  queftion,  is  the  immo- 
derate felicity,  and  almoft  unparallel'd  excels  of  venery,  whkh  every  Sef- 
tember  may  be  obferved  in  this  Animal :  and  is  fuppofed  to  thorten  the  lives 
of  Cocks,  Partridges,  and  Sparrows.  Certainly  a  confelTed  and  undeniable 
enemy  unto  longarvity,  and  that  not  only  as  a  iign  In  the  complexional  de- 
fire  and  impetuolity,  but  alfo  as  a  caufe  in  the  frequent  act,  or  iterated  per- 
formance thereof!  For  though  we  confent  not  with  that  Philofopher,  who 
thinks  a  fpermatical  emilfionunto  the  weight  of  one  drachm,  is  aquivalent 
unto  the  efrufion  of  fixty  ounces  of  bloud  5  yet  confidering  the  exoluti- 
on  and  languor  enfuing  that  aft  in  fome,  the  extenuation  and  marcour 
in  others,  and  the  vilible  acceleration  it  makerh  of  age  in  moft:  we  can- 
not but  think  it  much  abridgeth  our  days.  Although  we  alio  concede 
that  tltis  exclufion  is  natural,  that  Nature  it  (elf  will  find  a  way  hereto  with- 
out ei t'lier  net  or  object :  And  although  fc  be  placed  among  the  fix  Non- 
naturals,  that  is,  fuch  as  neither  naturally  conftitutive,  nor  meerly  destructive, 
do  prelerve  or  deltroy  according  unro  circutnitancc :  yet  do  we  (enlibly  ob- 
iei  ve an  impotency, or  total  privation  thereof,  prolongeth  life  :  and  they  live 
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longeft  in  every  kind  that  exercife  it  not  at  all.   And  this  is  true  not  only  in 
Eunuchs  by  Nature,  but  Spadoes  by  Art :  for  caflxated  Animals  in  every  fpe-  Eunuchs  and 
cies  are  longer  lived  than  they  which  retain  their  virilities.  For  the  generation  ReIded  crea£ 
of  bodies  is  not  meerly  effected,  as  fome  conceive  of  Souls,  that  is,  by  Irradia-  i^onK?  U*1* 
tion,  or  anl  werably  unto  the  propagation  of  light,  without  its  proper  diminu-  ved.  * 
tion  :  but  therein  a  tranfmiffion  is  made  materially  from  fome  parts,  with  the 
Idea  of  every  one:  and  the  propagation  of  one,  is  in  a  mid  acception,  feme 
minoration  of  another.   And  therefore  alfo  that  Axiom  in  Philofophy,  that 
the  generation  of  one  thing,  is  the  corruption  of  another :  although  it  be  fub- 
ftantially  true  concerning  the  form  and  matter,  is  alfo  difpofitively  verified  in 
the  efficient  or  producer. 

As  for  more  fenfible  Arguments,  and  fuch  as  relate  unto  experiment :  from 
thefe  we  have  alfo  reafon  to  doubt  its  age,  and  prefumed  vivacity  :  for  where 
long  life  is  natural,  the  marks  of  age  are  late:  and  when  they  appear,  the 
journey  unto  death  cannot  be  long.   Now  the  age  of  Deer  (as  AHfi.tle 
long  ago  obferved)  is  beft  conje&ured,  by  view  of  the  horns  and  teeth* 
From  the  horns  there  is  a  particular  and  annual  account  unto  fix  years :  they 
arifing  firft  plain,  and  fo  fucceffively  branching :  after  which  the  judgment 
of  their  years  by  particular  marks  becomes  uncertain.   But  when  they  grow 
old,  they  grow  lefs  branched,  and  firft  do  lofe  their  dtwfB&f-,  or  propugna- 
cnla   that  is,  their  brow-antlers,  or  loweft  furcations  next  the  head,  which 
Ariftotle  faith,  the-  young  ones  ufe  in  fight :  and  the  old  as  needlefs,  have 
them  not  at  all.   The  fame  may  be  alfo  collected  from  the  lofs  of  their 
Teeth,  whereof  in  old  age  they  have  few  or  none  before  in  either  jaw. 
Now  thefe  are  infallible  marks  of  age,  and  when  they  appear,  we  muft 
confefs  a  declination  :  which  notwithftanding  ( as  men  inform  us  in  England, 
where  obfervations  may  well  be  made, )  will  happen  between  twenty-  and 
thirty.   As  for  the  bone,  or  rather  induration  of  the  Roots  of  the  arte- 
rial vein  and  great  Artery,  which  is  thought  to  be  found  only  in  the  heart  of 
an  old  Deer,  and  therefore  becomes  more  precious  in  its  Rarity  3  it  is  of- 
ten found  in  Deer  much  under  thirty,  and  we  have  known  fome  affirm 
they  have  found  it  in  one  of  half  that  age.   And  therefore  in  that  account 
of  Pliny,  of  a  Deer  with  a  Collar  about  his  neck,  put  on  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  taken  alive  an  hundred  years  after,  with  other  relations  of  this 
nature,  we  much  fufpect  impofture  or  miftake.   And  if  we  grant  their  veri- 
ty, they  are  but  fingle  relations,  and  very  rare  contingencies  in  individuals, 
not  affording  a  regular  deduction  upon  the  fpecies.   For  though  Vlyjfes  his 
Dog  lived  unto  twenty,  and  the  Athenian  Mule  unto  fourfcore,  yet  do  we 
not  meafure  their  days  by  thofe  years,  or  ufually  fay,  they  live  thus  long. 
Nor  can  the  three  hundred  years  of  John  of  times,  or  Nefimr,  overthrow  ?r  ,m  O0- 
the  affertionof  Mofes,  or  afford  a  reafonable  encouragement  beyond  his  fep- 
tuagenary  determination. 

The  ground  and  authority  of  this  conceit  was  firft  Hieroglyphical,  the  JE- 
gyptians  exprefling  longaevity  by  this  Animal-,  but  upon  what  uncertainties, 
and  alfo  convincible  falfities  they  often  erected  fuch  Emblems,  we  have 
elfewhere  delivered.  And  if  that  were  true  which  Ariftotle  delivers  of  his  Mfior.animtiU 
time,  md  Pliny  was  not  afraid  to  take  up  long  after,  the  Egyptians  could 
make  but  weak  obfervations  herein :  for  though  it  be  faid  that  JEneas  feaft- 
ed  his  followers  with  Venifon,  yet  Arifiotle  affirms  that  neither  Deer  nor 
Boar  were  to  be  found  in  Africa..  And  how  far  they  mifcounted  the  lives  and 
duration  of  Animals,  is  evident  from  their  conceit  of  the  Crow,  which  they 
prefume  to  live  five  hundred  years  5  and  from  the  lives  of  Hawks,  which  fas 
iJ&tiMt  delivereth  )  the  Egyptians  do  reckon  no  lefs  than  at  feven  hundred. 

The  fecond  which  led  the  conceit  unto  the  Grecians,  and  probably  defcend^ 
ed  from  the  JEgyptiam,  was  Poetical ;  and  that  was  a  paflage  oiHeftod,  thus 
rendred  by  AufiniHs. 

Ter  hinos  deciifyue  novem  fuper  exit  in  annos, 
fujla  jenefcentHm  quos  imp  let  vita  viror  urn, 
Hos  novies  fnperat  vivendo  garrula  comix  3 

Q  %  Mt 
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El  qutfer  epredltur  cormiis  fxcuU  cervw, 
A'i'/tdcm  ccrvum  ter  vincit  corvui.  

To  ninety  fix  the  life  of  man  afcendeth, 
Nine  times  as  long  that  of  the  Chough  extendeth, 
Four  times  beyond  the  life  of  Deer  doth  go, 
And  thrice  is  that  furpafled  by  the  Crow. 

So  that  according  to  this  account,  allowing  ninety  fix  for  the  age  of  Man, 
die  life  of  a  Deer  amounts  unto  three  thoufand  four  hundred  fifty  fix.  A 
conceit  fo  hard  to  be  made  out,  that  many  have  deferred  the  common 
and  literal  conduction.  So  Them  in  Aratm  would  have  the  number  of  nine 
not  taken  ftrictly,  but  for  many  years.  In  other  opinions  the  compute  fo 
far  exceeded!  the  truth,  that  they  have  thought  it  more  probable  to  take  the 
word  Ga;ea,  that  is,  a  generation  confifting  of  many  years,  but  for  one  year, 
or  a  fingle  revolution  of  tire  Sun  5  which  is  the  remarkable  meafure  of  time, 
and  within  the  compafs  whereof  we  receive  our  perfection  in  the  womb.  So 
that  by  this  conduction,  the  years  of  a  Deer  lnould  be  but  thirty  fix,  as  is 
difcourfed  at  large  in  that  Trad  of  Plutarch,  concerning  the  cellation  of  O- 
racles  5  and  whereto  in  his  difcourfe  of  the  Crow,  Aldrovandus  alfo  incli- 
neth.  Others  not  able  to  make  it  out,  have  rejected  the  whole  account,  as 
may  be  obferved  from  the  words  of  Pliny,  Hejiodus  qui  primus  aliquid  de 

long&vitate  vita  prodidit,  fabnlose  ( reor  )  mult  a  de  hominum  <tvo  referens,  cer- 
nici  novem  mflras  attribttit  tttates,  quadruplum  ejus  cervisy  id  triplication  cor- 
dis, &  reliqttafabulojius  de  Phoemce&  Nymphis.    And  this  how  f  lender  foe- 

ver,  wis  probably  the  ftrongeft  ground  Antiquity  had  for  this  longevity  of 
Animals  $  that  made  Theophrajlus  expoftulate  with  Nature  concerning  the 
"stjawjw-    long  life  of  Crows ;  that  begat  that  Epithete  of  Deer  in  Oppianus,  aud  that 
expreflion  of  Juvenal, 

 Longx  &  cervina  fenettus. 

The  third  ground  was  Philofophical,  and  founded  upon  a  probable  Rea- 
fon  in  Nature,  diac  is,  the  defect  of  a  Gall,  which  part  (in  die  opinion  of 
Ariftotle  and  Pliny )  this  Animal  wanted,  and  was  conceived  a  caufe  and 
reafon  of  their  long  life  :  according  ( fay  they )  as  it  happeneth  unto  fome 
few  men,  who  have  not  this  part  at  all.  But  this  aflertion  is  firft  defective 
in  the  verity  concerning  the  Animal  alledged :  for  though  it  be  true,  a 
Deer  hath  no  Gall  in  the  Liver  like  many  other  Animals,  yet  hath  it  that 
part  in  the  Guts,  as  is  dilcoverable  by  tafte  and  colour- :  and  therefore 
Pliny  doth  well  correct  himfelf,  when  having  affirmed  before,  it  had  no 
Gall,  he  after  faith,  fome  hold  it  to  be  in  die  guts  j  and  that  for  their  bit- 
ternefs,  dogs  will  refufe  to  eat  them.  The  aflertion  is  alfo  deficient  in  the 
verity  of  the  Induction  or  connumeration  of  other  Animals  conjoined  liere- 
with,  as  having  alio  no  Gall  j  diat  is,  as  Pliny  accounteth,  Pqm,Muli,  &c. 
Horfes,  Mules,  Afles,  Deer,  Goats,  Boars,  Camels,  Dolphins,  have  no  Gall. 
In  Dolphins  and  Porpoces  I  confefs  I  could  find  no  Gall.  But  concerning 
Horfes,  what  truth  there  is  herein  we  have  declared  before  •,  as  for  Goats  we 
find  not  them  without  it  ■■,  what  Gill  the  Camel  hath,  Ariftotlc  declared! :  that 
Hogs  alfo  have  it,  we  can  affirm  \  and  that  not  in  any  obfeure  place,  but  in  the 
Liver,  even  as  it  is  feated  in  man. 

That  therefore  die  Deer  is  no  ihort-lived  Animal,  we  will  acknowledge: 
that  comparatively,  and  in  fome  fenfe  long-Kved,  we  will  concede-,  and  thus 
much  we  (hall  grant  if  we  commonly  account  its  days  by  thirty  fix  or  forty  : 
for  thereby  it  will  exceed  all  other  cornigerous  Animals.  But  that  it  attain- 
eth  unto  hundreds,  or  the  years  delivered  by  Authors,  fince  we  haYenoau- 
thentick  experience  for  it,  fincewehave  reafon  and  common  experience  a- 
gainftit,  fince  the  grounds  are  falfe  and  fabulous  which  do  eltoblilh  it :  we 
know  no  ground  to  aflenc. 

Concerning 
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Concerning  Deer,  there  alfo  pafleth  another  Opinion,  That  the  Males 
thereof  do  yearly  lofe  their  pizzel.  For  Men  obferving  the  ckcidence  of  their 
Horns,  do  fall  upon  the  like  conceit  of  this  part,  that  it  annually  rotteth 
away,  and  fucceflively  reneweth  again.  Now  the  ground  hereof  was  furely 
the  observation  of  this  part  in  Deer  after  immoderate  Venery,  and  about  the 
end  of  their  Rut,  which  fometimes  becomes  fo  relaxed  and  pendulous,  it  can- 
not be  quite  retracted :  and  being  often  befet  with  Flies,  it  is  conceived  to 
rot,  and  at  laft  to  fill  from  the  Body.  But  herein  experience  will  contradict 
us :  For  Deer  which  either  die  or  are  killed  at  that  time,  or  any  other,  are 
always  found  to  have  that  part  entire.  And  reafon  will  alfo  correct  us :  for 
jfpermatical  Parts,  or  fuch  as  are  framed  from  the  feminal  Principles  of  Parents, 
although  homogeneous  or  (imilary,  will  not  admit  a  Regeneration  5  much 
lefs  will  they  receive  an  integral  reftauration,  which  being  organical  and 
inftrumental  Members,  confift  of  many  of  thofe.  Now  this  part,  or  Ani- 
mal of  Plato,  containeth  not  only  fanguineous  and  reparable  Particles :  but 
is  made  up  of  Veins,  Nerves,  Arteries,  and  in  fome  Animals  of  Bones  i 
whofe  reparation  is  beyond  its  own  fertility,  and  a  Fruit  not  to  be  expected 
from  the  fructifying  part  it  felf.  Which  faculty  were  it  communicated  unto 
Animals,  whofe  Originals  are  double,  as  well  as  unto  Plants,  whofe  Seed  is 
within  themfelves :  We  might  abate  the  Art  of  Tallacotius,  and  the  new  in- 
arching of  Nofes.  And  therefore  the  Fancies  of  Poets  have  been  fo  modeft, 
as  not  to  let  down  fuch  renovations,  even  from  the  Powers  of  their  Deities  i 
For  the  mutilated  Shoulder  of  Pelop  was  pieced  out  with  Ivory,  and  that  the 
Limbs  of  Hi^olytns  were  fet  together,  not  regenerated  by  JEfculafins,  is  the 
utmoft  alTertion  of  Poetry. 


CHAP.  %x 

Of  the  iQ^FjJhen 

THat  a  King  Fimer  hanged  by  the  Bill,  iheweth  in  what  quarter  the  Wind 
is  by  an  occult  and  fecret  propriety,converting  the  Breaft  to  that  Point 
of  the  Horizon  from  whence  the  Wind  doth  blow,  is  a  received  Opinion, 
and  very  ftrange ;  introducing  natural  WTeather-Cocks,  and  extending  mag- 
netical  Pofitions  as  far  as  Animal  Natures.  A  conceit  fupported  chiefly  by 
prefent  pra&ice,  yet  not  made  out  by  Reafon  or  Experience; 

Unto  Reafon  it  feemeth  very  repugnant,  that  a  Carcals  or  Body  difanima- 
ted,(hould  be  fo  affe&ed  with  every  Wind,as  to  carry  a  conformable  refpect 
and  conftant  habitude  thereto.  For  aldiough  in  fundry  Animals  we  deny  not  whence  it  Ui 
a  kind  of  natural  Meteorology  or  innate  pretention  both  of  Wind  and  Wea-  *«fcnfc 
ther  3  yet  that  proceeding  from  Senfe  receiving  ImprefTions  from  the  firft  ^^zM 
mutation  of  the  Air,  they  cannot  in  reafon  retain  that  apprehenfion  after  weather, 
death,  as  being  affe&ions  which  depend  on  life,  and  depart  upon  difanima- 
tion.   And  therefore  with  more  favourable  reafon  may  we  draw  the  fame 
effedl  or  fympathy  upon  the  Hedg-Hog,  whofe  prefention  of  Winds  is  fo 
exad,  that  it  ftoppeth  the  North  or  Southern  Hole  of  its  Neft,  according 
to  the  prenotion  of  thefe  Winds  enfuing  3  which  fome  Men  obferving,  have 
been  able  to  make  predictions  which  way  the  Wind  would  turn,  and  been 
efteemed  hereby  wife  Men  in  point  01  Weather.   Now  this  proceeding 
from  fcnfe  in  the  Creature  alive,  it  were  not  reafonable  to  hang  up  an  Hedg- 
Hog  dead,  and  to  expeft  a  conformable  motion  unto  its  living  conversion. 
And  though  in  fundry  Plants  their  Vermes  do  live  after  death,  and  we  know 
that  Scammony,  Rhubarb  and  Senna  will  purge  without  any  vital  afliftance  ~7 
yet  in  Animals  and  fenfible  Creatures,  many  a&ions  are  mixt,  and  depend 
upon  their  living  form,  as  well  as  that  of  miftion-j  and  though  they  wholly 

feem 
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teem  to  retain  unto  the  Body,  depart  upon  difunion.  Thus  Glow-worms  a- 
live,  project  a  luftre  in  the  dark,  which  fulgour  notwithstanding  ceafeth  af- 
ter death  and  thus  the  Torpedo  which  being  alive  ftupehes  at  a  diftance,  ap- 
plied after  death,  produceth  no  fuch  effect  which  had  they  retained  in  pla- 
ces where  they  abound,  they  might  have  fupplied  Ofwm,  and  ferved  as  fron- 
tals  in  Phrenfies. 

As  for  Experiment,  we  cannot  make  it  out  by  any  we  have  attempted  ; 
for  if  a  (ingle  King-rilher  be  hanged  up  with  untwifled  Silk  in  an  open  Room, 
and  where  the  Air  is  free,  it  oblervesnot  a  conltant  refpect  unto  the  mouth 
of  the  Wind,  but  varioufly  converting,  dothfeldom  breaft  it  right.  If  two 
be  fufpended  in  the  fame  Room,they  will  not  regularly  conform  their  Breafts, 
but  ofc-times  refpect  the  oppolite  Points  of  Heaven.  And  if  we  conceive 
that  for  exact  exploration,  they  lhould  be  fufpended  where  the  Air  is  quiet 
and  unmoved,  that,  clear  of  impediments,  they  may  more  freely  convert 
upon  their  natural  verticity  •■,  we  have  alfo  made  this  way  of  inquilition,  fuf- 
pending  them  in  large  and  capacious  GlaiTes  clofely  flopped  5  wherein  never- 
thelefs  we  obferved  a  cafual  (ration,  and  that  they  refted  irregularly  upon 
convetfion.  Wherefoever  they  refted,  remaining  inconverted,  and  pollef- 
fing  one  Point  of  the  Compafs,  whilft  the  Wind  perhaps  had  palled  the  two 
and  thirty. 

commonly  j|ie  gl0unc|  0f  this  popular  Practice  might  be  the  common  Opinion  con- 
rhctrueHa°l-  cerning  the  vertue  prognoftick  of  thefe  Birds,  as  alfo  the  natural  regard  they 
cyon.oursbe-  have  unto  the  Winds,and  they  unto  them  again  moreefpecially  remarkable 
iii?  rather  the  in  the  time  of  their  nidulation  and  bringing  forth  their  Young.  For  at  that 
jfpida.  £jmCj  which  happeneth  about  the  brumal  Solftice,  it  hath  been  obferved  even 
unto  a  Proverb,  that  the  Sea  is  calm,  and  the  Winds  do  ceafe,  till  the  young 
ones  are  excluded  5  and  for  fake  their  Neil:,  which  floateth  upon  die  Sea,  and 
by  the  roughnefs  of  Winds  might  otherwife  be  overwhelmed.  But  how  far 
hereby  to  magnifie  their  prediction  we  have  no  certain  rule ;  for  whether  out 
of  any  particular  prenotion  they  chufe  to  fit  at  this  time,  or  whether  it  be  thus 
contrived  by  concurrence  of  caufes  and  providence  of  Nature,  fecuring  every 
fpecies  in  their  production,  is  not  yet  determined.  Surely  many  things  fall 
out  by  the  defign  of  the  general  Motor,  and  undreamt  of  contrivance  of  Na- 
ture, which  are  not  imputable  unto  the  intention  or  knowledge  of  the  parti- 
cular Actor.  So  though  the  feminality  of  Ivy  be  almoft  in  every  Earth,  yet 
that  it  arifeth  and  growethnot,  but  where  it  may  be  fupported  ■■,  we  cannot 
afcribethe  fame  unto  the  diftinction  of  the  Seed,  or  conceive  any  fcience 
therein  which  fufpends  and  conditionates  its  eruption.  So  if,  as  Pliny  and  Plu- 
tarch report,  the  Crocodiles  of  <A5gypt  fo  aptly  lay  their  Eggs,  that  the  Na- 
tives thereby  are  able  to  know  how  high  the  Flood  will  attain  it  will  be  hard 
to  make  out,  how^hey  lhould  divine  the  extent  of  the  Inundation  depending 
on  caufes  fo  many  miles  remote  that  is,  the  meafure  of  Showres  in  <A5thUpU  5 
and  whereof,  ^Athamfim  in  the  life  of  Anthony  delivers,  the  Devil  himfelf 
upon  demand  could  make  no  clear  Prediction.  So  are  there  likewife  many 
things  in  Nature,  which  are  the  fore-runners  or  figns  of  future  effects,  where- 
to they  neither  concur  in  caufality  or  prenotion,  but  are  fecretly  ordered  by 
the  providence  of  Caufes,  and  concurrence  of  Actions  collateral  to  their  fig- 
nations. 

It  was  alfo  a  cuftomepf  old  to  keep  thefe  Birds  in  Cherts,  upon  Opinion 
that  they  prevented  Moths.  Whether  it  were  not  lirlt  hanged  up  in  Rooms 
to  fuch  effects,  is  not  beyond  all  doubt.  Or  whether  we  mirtake  not  the  Po- 
fture  of  fufpenlion,  hanging  it  by  the  Bill,  whereas  we  lhould  do  it  by  the 
Back  s  that  by  the  Bill  it  might  point  out  the  quarters  of  the  Wind  for  fo 
hath  Klrchrus  defcribed  the  Orbis  and  the  Sea-Swallow.  But  the  eldelt  cu- 
ftome  of  hanging  up  thefe  Birds  was  founded  uponatraditioiuhut  they  would 
renew  their  Feathers  every  year  as  though  they  were  alive :  In  expectation 
whereof  four  hundred  years  ago  Alberts  Magnus  was  deceived. 
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CHAP.  XL 

Of  Griffins. 

THat  there  are  Griffins  in  Nature,  that  is,  amixtand  dubious  Animal; 
in  the  fore-part  refembiing  an  Eagle,  and  behind  the  fliape  of  a  Lion, 
with  eredted  Ears,  four  Feet  and  a  long  Tail,  many  affirm,  ana  moft,  I  per- 
ceive, deny  not.  The  feme  is  averred  by  JUlian^  SoHhhs,  Mela  and  Herodotus^ 
countenanced  by  the  Name  fometimes  found  in  Scripture,  and  was  an  Hiero- 
glyphick  of  the  Egyptians. 

Notwithftanding  we  find  moft  diligent  Enquirers  to  be  of  a  contrary  af- 
fertion.  For  befide  that  Alberts  and  Pliny  have  difallowed  it,  the  learn- 
ed Aldrovandus  hath  in  a  large  Difcourfe  rejected  it ;  Matthias  Michovi- 
us  who  writ  of  thofe  Northern  parts  wherein  Men  place  thefe  Griffins,  hath 
pofitively  concluded  againft  it  5  and  if  examined  by  the  Do&rine  of  Ani- 
mals, the  invention  is  monftrous,  nor  much  inferior  unto  the  figment  of 
Sphynx,  Chimera  and  Harpies,  for  though  there  be  fome  flying  Animals  of 
mixed  and  participating  Natures,  that  is,  between  Bird  and  Quadruped,  yet 
are  their  Wings  and  Legs  fo  fet  together,  that  they  feem  to  make  each  other  5 
there  being  a  commixtion  of  both,  rather  than  an  adaptation  or  cement  of 
prominent  parts  unto  each  other,  as  is  obfervable  in  the  Bat,  whofe  Wings 
and  Fore-legs  are  contrived  in  each  other.  For  though  fome  fpecies  there 
be  of  middle  and  participating  Natures,  that  is,  of  Bird  and  Beaft,  as  Bats 
and  fome  few  others  5  yet  r.re  their  Parts  fo  conformed  and  fet  together, 
that  we  cannot  define  the- beginning  or  end  of  either*,  there  being  a  commix- 
tion of  both  in  the  whole,  rather  than  an  adaption  or  cement  of  the  one  un- 
to the  other. 

Now  for  the  Word  yfi 4-  or  Gryps,  fometimes  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and 
frequently  in  Humane  Authors,  properly  underftood,  it  fignifies  fome  kind 
of  Eagle  or  Vultur,  from  whence  the  Epithete  Grypm  for  an  hooked  or  Aqui- 
line Nofe.  Thus  when  the  Septuagint  makes  ufe  of  this  Word,  Tr melius 
and  our  Tranflation  hath  rendred  it  the  Offifrage,  which  is  one  kind  of  Eagle. 
And  although  the  Vulgar  Tranflation,  and  that  annexed  unto  the  Septuagint, 
retain  the  Word  Gryps,  which  in  ordinary  and  School  Conftrudion  is  com- 
monly rendred  a  Griffin  5  yet  cannot  the  Latine  aftume  any  other  fenfe 
than  the  Greek,  from  whence  it  is  borrowed.  And  though  the  Latine  Gry- 
pbes  be  altered  fomewhat  by  the  addition  of  an  h,  or  afpiration  of  the  Let- 
ter yet  is  not  this  unufual  5  fo  what  the  Greeks  call  t&tmvj  the  Latine 
will  call  Tropbxum  ;  and  that  perfon  which  in  the  Gofpel  is  named  K*i»™?? 
the  Latines  will  render  Ckophas.  And  therefore  the  quarrel  of  Origenwas  un- 
juft,  and  his  conception  erroneous,  when  he  conceived  the  Food  of  Griffins 
forbidden  by  the  Law  of  Mofes  •  that  is ,  poetical  Animals ,  and  things 
of  no  exiftencc.  And  therefore  when  in  the  Hecatombs  and  mighty  Ob- 
lations of  the  Gentiles.,  it  is  delivered  they  facrificed  Gryphes  or  Grif- 
fins •,  hereby  we  may  underftand  fome  ftronger  fort  of  Eagles.  And 
therefore  alio  when  it  is  faid  in  Virgil  of  an  improper  Match,  or  Mopfus  mar- 
rying  Nyfa$nngentnr  jam  Gryphes  Equis--,  we  need  not  hunt  after  other  fenfe,thati 
thatftrange  unions  mall  be  made,and  different  Natures  be  conjoyned  together. 

As  for  the  Teftimonies  of  anjtient  Writers,  they  are  but  derivative,  and 
terminate  all  in  one  Ari/letu  a  Poet  of  Proconefm  %  who  affirmed  that  near  the 
Arimafpipt  one-eyed  Nation,Griffins  defended  the  Mines  of  Gold.Butthis,as 
Herodotw  delivered],  he  wrote  by  hear  fay  and  Mkhevius  who  hath  exprefly 
written  of  thofe  parts,  plainly  affirmeth,  there  is  neither  Gold  nor  Griffins 
in  that  Country,  nor  any  fuch  Animal  extant  •,  for  fo  doth  he  conclude,  tgo 
vero  cmtra  veteres  Author es,  Gryphes  nec  in  ilia  feptentrionisynec  in  aliis  orbispct- 
ti'oHs  Invemri  affirmarint. 
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Laftly,  concerning  the  Hieroglyphical  Authority,  althoogh  it  neareft  ap- 
proach the  Truth,  it  doth  not  infer  its  exiftency.  The  conceit  of  the  Griffin 
properly  taken  being  but  a  fymbolical  Phancy,  in  fo  intolerable  a  fhape  inclu- 
ding allowable  morality.  So  doth  it  well  make  out  the  properties  of  a  Gtmr- 
dian,ot  any  perfon  entrufted  5  the  Ears  implying  Attention,the  Wings  celerity 
of  Execution-,  the  Lion-like  Shape,Courage  and  Audacity  5  the  hooked  BUI, 
Refervance  and  Tenacity.  It  is  alfo  an  Emblem  of  Valour  and  Magnani- 
mity, as  being  compounded  of  the  Eagle  and  Lion,  the  noblell:  Animals  in 
their  kinds 5  and  fo  is  it  applyable  unto  Princes,  Preiidents,  Generals  and 
all  heroick  Commanders  ;  and  fo  is  it  alfo  born  in  the  Coat- Arms  of  many 
noble  Families  of  Europe. 

But  the  original  invention  feems  to  be  Hieroglyphical,  derived  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  of  an  higher  fignification.^  By  the  myitical  conjunction  of 
Hawk  and  Lion,  implying  either  the  genial  or  the  fyderous  Sun,  the  great 
celerity  thereof,  and  the  Itrength  and  vigour  in  its  operations.  And  there- 
fore under  fuch  Hieroglyphicks  Ofyrls  was  dejcribed  5  and  in  antient  Coins 
we  meet  with  Gryphins  conjointly  with  folio's  Tripodes  and  Chariot  Wheels; 
and  the  Marble  Gryphins  at  S.  Peters  in  Rome,  as  learned  Men  conjecture, 
were  firft  tranflated  from  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  Whether  hereby  werenoc 
alfo  myftically  implyed  the  activity  of  the  Sun  in  Leo,  the  power  of  God  in 
the  Sun,  or  the  influence  of  the  Celeftial  ofyis,  by  Moptha  the  Genius  of 
NHus  might  alfo  be  confidered.  And  than  the  learned  Kinherus,  no  Man 
were  likely  to  be  a  better  Oedipus. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Phoenix. 

'Hat  there  is  but  one  Phoenix  in  the  World,  which  after  many  hunditti 
years  burneth  it  felf,  and  from  die  Ames  thereof  arileth  up  another, 
is  a  Conceit  not  new  or  altogether  popular,  but  of  great  Antiquity  i  not  on- 
ly delivered  by  Humane  Authors,  but  frequently  exprefled  alfo  by  Holy 
Writers;  by  Cyril,Epiphanius,  and  others,  by  Ambrofe  in  his  Hexameron,  and 
Tertullian  in  his  Poem  Be  Judkio  Domini  •  but  more  agreeably  unto  the  pre- 

fent  Senfe,  in  his  excellent  Tract,  Be  RefurrcElionc  Carnis.  Ilium  dico  alitem 
orientis  peculiarem,  de  finptlaritate  famofum,  de  pofleritate  Monflruofum  ;  qui  fe- 
metipfum  libenter  funerans  renovat,  natali  fine  decedens  ,  atque  fuccedens  iterum 
Phoenix.  Z)bi  jam  nemo,  iterum  ipfe ;  quia,  non  jam,  alius  idem.  The  Scri- 
pture alfo  feems  to  favour  it,  particularly  that  of  Job  »i.  In  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Beda,  Dicebam,  in  nidulo  meo  moriar  ,  &  ficut  Phcenix  multi- 
flicabo  dies:  and  Pfal  31.  </>V/©-  affm^  $olvi%  eLvdiirn,  vir  jnftus  ut  Phoe- 
nix jlorebit,  as  Tertullian  renders  it,  and  fo  alfo  expounds  it  in  his  Book 
before  alledged. 

Againu  the  All  which  notwithstanding,  we  cannot  preiume  the  exigence  of  this  Ani- 
Story  of  the  ma\ .  nor  dare  we  affirm  there  is  any  Phoenix  in  Nature.  For,  firft  there 
wants  herein  the  definitive  confirmator  and  teft  of  things  uncertain,  that  is, 
the  fenfe  of  Man.  For  though  many  Writers  have  much  enlarged  hereon, 
yet  is  there  not  any  ocular  defcriber,  or  fuch  as  prefumeth  to  confirm  it  up- 
on afpection.  And  therefore  Herodotus  that  led  die  Story  unto  the  Gret  kft 
plainly  faith,  He  never  attained  the  fight  of  any,  but  only  in  the  Picture. 

Again,  Primitive  Authors,  and  from  whom  the  ftream  of  Relations  is 
derivative,  deliver  themfelves  very  dubioufly  •,  and  either  by  a  doubtful 
Parenthefis,  or  a  timorous  conclufion  overthrow  the  whole  Relation.  Thus 
Herodotus  in  his  Euterpe,  delivering  the  Story  hereof,  prefently  interpo- 
feth,  I/at  *  ™&  Mprftfj  that  is,  which  account  feems  to  me  impro- 
bable. 
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bable.  Tacitus  in  his  Annals  affordeth  a  larger  ftory,  how  the  Phoenix  was 
firft  feen  at  Heliopolis  in  the  reign  olSefofiris,  then  in  the  reign  of  Amafis^dei  in 
the  daysof  Ptolomy,  the  third  of  the  Macedonian  race  3  but  at  Jaft  thus  deter- 
mined, Sed  Antiquitas  obfeura,  &  mnnulli  falfum  etfe  hunc  Phasxicem  neque  Ara- 

bum  e  terris  credidere.  Pliny  makes  yet  a  fairer  ftory,  that  the  Phoenix  flew  in- 
to Egypt  in  the  Confulfhip  of  guintus  Plancius,  that  it  was  brought  to  Rome 
in  the  Cenforfhip  of  Claudius,  in  the  eight  hundredth  year  of  the  City,  and 
teftified  alfo  in  their  records ;  but  after  all  concludeth,  Sed  ana  fa/fa  nemodu- 
bitabit,  As  we  read  it  in  the  fair  and  ancient  impreflion  of  Brixa,  as  Aldrovan- 
dus  hath  quoted  it  s  and  it  is  found  in  the  manufcript  Copy,  as  Balecham^ius 
hath  alfo  noted. 

Moreover,  Such  as  have  naturally  difcourfed  hereon,  have  fodiverfly,  con- 
trarily,  or  contradictorily  delivered  themfelves,  that  no  affirmative  from 
thence  can  reafonably  be  deduced.  For  moft  have  pofitively  denied  it,  and 
they  which  affirm  and  believe  it,  affign  this  name  unto  many,  and  miftake 
two  or  three  in  one.  So  hath  that  bird  been  taken  for  the  Phoenix  which  li- 
veth  in  Arabia £nd  buildeth  its  neft  with  Cinnamon-,  by  Herodotus  called  Cinn*- 
mulgusy  and  by  Ariftotle,  Cinnamomus ;  and  as  a  fabulous  conceit  is  cenfured 
by  Scaliger.  Some  have  conceived  that  bird  to  be  the  Phoenix,  which  by  a 
ferfian  name  with  the  Greeks  is  called  Rhymace  j  but  how  they  made  this  good, 
we  find  occafion  of  doubt  whilft  we  read  in  the  life  of  Artaxerxes,  that  this 
is  a  little  bird  brought  often  to  their  Tables,  and  wherewith  Paryfatis  cunning- 
ly poifonedthe  Queen.  The  Manucodiata  or  Bird  of  Paradife,  hath  had  the 
honour  of  this  name,  and  their  feathers  brought  from  the  Aiolucca'%  do  pafs 
for  thofeof  the  Phoenix.  Which  though  promoted  by  rarity  with  us,  the 
Eaftern  Travellers  will  hardly  admit  who  know  they  are  common  in  thofe 
parts,  and  the  ordinary  plume  of  Janizaries  among  the  Turks.  And  laftly, 
the  BirdSemenda  hath  found  the  fame  appellation ,  for  fo  hath  Scaliger  obser- 
ved and  refuted  :  nor  will  the  folitude  of  the  Phoenix  allow  this  denomina- 
tion j  for  many  there  are  of  that  fpecies,  and  whofe  trififtulary  bill  and  crany 
we  have  beheld  our  felves,  Nor  are  men  only  at  variance  in  regard  of  the 
Phoenix  it  felf,  but  very  difagreeing  in  the  accidents  afcribed  thereto :  for 
fome  affirm,  it  liveth  three  hundred,  fome  five,  others  fix,  fome  a  thoufand, 
others  no  lefs  than  fifteen  hundred  years  )  fome  fay  it  liveth  in  Ethiopia, 
others  in  Arabia,  fome  in  Egypt,  others  in  India,  and  fome  in  Vtopja  for 
fucha  one  muft  that  be  which  is  defcribed  by  Lattantius  that  is,  which  nei- 
ther was  finged  in  the  combuftion  of  Phaeton,  nor  overwhelmed  by  the  in- 
undation of  Deucalion. 

Laftly,  Many  Authors  who  have  difcourfed  hereof,  have  fo  delivered 
themfelves,  and  withfuch  intentions,  that  we  cannot  from  thence  deduce  a 
confirmation.  For  fome  have  written  Poetically,  as  Ovid,  Mantuan>  Lattan- 
tius,  Claudian,  and  others:  Some  have  written  myftically,  as  Paracelfus  in 
his  Book  Be  Azoth,  or  Be  ligno  &  Unea  vita  and  as  feveral  Hermetical  Philofo- 
phers,  involving  therein  the  fecret  of  their  Elixir,  and  enigmatically  expref- 
fing  the  nature  of  their  great  work.  Some  have  written  Rhetorically,  and 
conceffively,  not  controverting,  but  alTuming  thequeftion,  which  taken  as 
granted,  advantaged  the  illation.  So  have  holy  men  made  ufe  hereof  as  far  as 
thereby  to  confirm  the  Refurre£tion  •■>  for  difcourfing  with  Heathens  who 
granted  the  ftory  of  the  Phoenix,  they  induced  the  Refurre&ion  from  prin- 
ciples of  their  own,  and  pofitions  received  among  themfelves-  Others  have 
fpoken  Emblematically  and  Hieroglyphically^  and  fo  did  the  Egyptians,  unto 
whom  the  Phoenix  was  the  Hieroglyphick  of  the  Sun.  And  this  was  probably 
the  ground  of  the  whole  relation;  iucceeding  Ages  adding  fabulous  accounts, 
which  laid  together  built  up  this  Angularity,  which  every  Pen  proclaimed. 

As  for  the  Texts  of  Scripture,  which  feem  to  confirm  the  conceit,  duly 
perpended,  they  add  not  thereunto.  For  whereas  in  that  of  fob,  accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint  or  Greek  Tranflation  we  find  the  word  Phoe- 
nix, yet  can  it  have  no  animal  lignification  for  therein  it  is  not  exprefied 
?»iw?,  but  si'Mpc©"  <foivtK@-,  the  trunk  of  the  Palm-tree,  which  is  alfo  called 
,  Phoenix ;  and  therefore  the  conftru&ion  will  be  very  hard,  if  not  ap- 
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plied  unto  fome  vegetable  nature.  Nor  can  we  fafely  infill  upon  the  Greek 
expreflion  at  alH  for  though  the  Vulgar  tranflates  it  Talm<>,  and  fome  retain 
the  word  Phoenix,  others  do  render  it  by  a  word  of  a  different  fenfe  j  for 

lb  hath  Tremellins  delivered  it :  Dicebam  quod  apud  nidftmmeum  expirabo,  &  ficut 
arena  multiplicabo  dies  5  fo  bath  the  Geneva  and  ours  tranfla ted  it,  J  fata!  1  fhaK 
die  iwny  Neft,  and  jhall  multiply  my  days  as  the  fa^d.  As  for  that  in  the  Book 
of  PfalmS,  Vir  juftus  ut  Phoenix  florebit,  as  Epiphanius  and  Teytultian  render  it, 

it  was  only  a  miftake  upon  the  *Homonymy  of  die  Greek  word  Phoenix, 
which  fignifies  alfo  a  Palm-tree.  Which  is  a  fallacy  of  equivocation,  from  a 
community  in  name  inferring  a  common  nature  and  whereby  we  may  as 
firmly  conclude,  that  Biaphcenicon  a  purging  Electuary  hath  fome  part  of 
the  Phoenix  for  its  ingredient  which  receiveth  that  name  from  Dates,  or  the 
fruit  of  the  Palm-tree,  from  whence,  as  Pliny  delivers,  the  Phoenix  had  its 
name. 

Nor  do  we  only  arraign  the  exigence  of  this  Animal,  but  many  things  are 
queftionable  which  are  aTcribed  thereto,  efpecially  its  unity,  long  life,  and  ge- 
neration. As  for  its  unity  or  conceit  there  fhould  be  but  one  in  nature,  it 
feemeth  not  only  repugnant  unto  Philofophy,  but  alfo  holy  Scripture  3  which 
plainly  affirms,  there  went  of  every  fort  two  at  leaft  into  the  Ark  of  Noah, 

according  tO  the  Text,  Every  Fowl  after  his  kind,  every  bird  of  every  fort, 
they  went  into  the  Ark,  two  and  two  of  all  fefh,  wherein  there  is  the  breath  of  life, 
and  they  that  went  in,  went  in  both  male  and  female  of  all  flejh.    It  infringeth  the 

benediction  of  God  concerning  multiplication.   God  blelTed  them,  laying,  Be 

fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fH  the  waters  in  the  Seas,  and  let  Fowl  multiply  in  the 
earth :  And  again,  Bring  forth  with  thee  every  living  thing,  that  they  may  breed 
abundantly  in  the  earth,  and  be  fruitful  and  multiply  upon  the  earth  :  which  terms 

are  not  appliable  unto  the  Phoenix,  whereof  there  is,  but  one  in  the  world, 
and  no  more  now  living  than  at  the  firft  benediction.  For  the  production  of 
one,  being  the  deftiuction  of  another,  although  they  produce  and  generate, 
theyencreafe  not;  andmuft  not  be  faidto  multiply,  who  do  not  tranfcend  an 
unity. 

As  for  longa?vity,  that  it  liveth  a  thoufand  years  or  more ;  befide  that  from 
imperfect  obfervations  and  rarity  of  appearance,  no  confirmation  can  be  made* 
there  may  be  probably  a  miftake  in  the  compute.  For  the  tradition  being 
very  ancient  and  probably  Egyptian,  the  Greeks  who  difperfed  the  Fable, 
might  fumm  up  the  account  by  their  own  numeration  of  years  •■,  wliereas  the 
conceit  might  have  its  original  in  times  of  lhorter  compute.  For  if  we  fuppofe 
our  prefent  calculation,  the  Phoenix  now  in  nature  will  be  the  iixth  from  the 
Creation,  but  in  the  middle  of  its  years 5  and  if  tlie  Rabbins  *  Prophecie  fuc- 
ceed,  lhall  conclude  its  days  not  in  its  own  but  the  laft  and  general  flames, 
without  all  hope  of  Reviviction. 

Concerning  its  generation,  that  without  all  conjunction  it  begets  and  refe- 
minates  it  felf,  hereby  we  introduce  a  vegetable  production  in  Animals,  and 
unto  fenfible  natures  transfer  the  propriety  of  Plants  5  that  is,  to  multiply 
within  themfelves,  acording  to  the  Law  of  the  Creation,  Let  the  earth  bring 

forth  grafs,  the  herb  yielding  feed,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whofe  feed  is  in  it 

felf.  Which  is  indeed  the  natural  way  of  Plants,  who  having  diftinction  of  fex, 
and  the  power  of  the  fpecies  contained  in  every  individuum,  beget  and  propa- 
gate themfelves  without  commixtionj  and  therefore  the  fruits  proceeding 
From  Ampler  roots,  are  not  fo  unlike,or  diftinguilhable  from  each  other ,as  are 
the  ofT-fprings  of  fenfible  creatures  and  prolihcationsdefcending  from  double 
originals.  But  Animal  generation  is  accomplimed  by  more,  and  the  concur- 
rence of  two  fexes  is  required  to  the  conftitution  of  one.  And  therefore  fuch 
as  have  no  diftinction  of  fex,  engender  not  at  all,  as  Anflotle  conceives  of  Eels, 
and  teftaceous animals.  And  though  Plant-animals  do  multiply,  they  do  it 
not  by  copulation,  but  in  a  way  analogous  unto  Plants.  So  Hermaphrodites, 
although  they  include  the  parts  of  both  fexes,  and  may  be  (ufticienly  potent 
in  either  5  yet  unto  a  conception  require  a  feparated  fex,  and  cannot  impreg- 
nate themfelves.  And  fo  alfo  though  Adam  included  all  humane  nature,  or 
was  (as fome  opinion )  an  Hemaphrtditr,  yet  had  lie  no  power  to  propagate 
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himfelfj  and  therefore  GodTaid,  It  is  not  good  that  man  (houldbe  alone,  let  ms 

make  him  an  help  meet  for  him-,  that  is,  an  help  unto  generation  ?  for  as  for 
any  other  help,  it  had  been  fitter  to  have  made  another  man. 

Now  whereas  fome  affirm  that  from  one  Phoenix  there  doth  not  immedi- 
ately proceed  another,  but  the  firft  corrupted!  into  a  worm,  which  after  be- 
cometh  a  Phoenix,  it  will  not  make  probable  this  production.  For  hereby 
they  confound  the  generation  of  perfect  animals  with  im per feet,  fanguineous 
with  exanguious,  vermiparous  with  oviparous ,  and  erect  f  Anomalies,  dif-  t  irreguiari- 
turbing  the  laws  of  Nature.  Nor  will  this  corruptive  production  be  ealily  ties- 
made  out  in  mod  imperfect  generations  5  for  although  we  deny  not  that 
many  animals  are  vermiparous,  begetting  themfelves  at  a  diftance,  and  as 
it  were  at  the  fecond  hand  ( as  generally  Infects,  and  more  remarkably  But- 
ter-flies and  Silk- worms )  yet  proceeds  not  this  generation  from  a  corruption 
of  themfelves,  but  rather  a  fpecifical  and  feminal  ditfufion,  retaining  (fill  the 
Idea  of  themfelves,  though  it  act  that  part  a  while  in  other  fliapes.  And 
this  will  alfo  hold  in  generations  equivocal,  and  fuch  as  are  not  begotten 
from  Parents  like  themfelves-,  fo  from  Frogs  corrupting,  proceed  not  Frogs 
again-,  fo  if  there  be  anatiferous  Trees,  whole  corruption  breaks  forth  into 
Bernacles,  yet  if  they  corrupt,  they  degenerate  into  Maggots,  which  pro- 
duce not  them  again.  For  this  were  a  confufion  of  corruptive  and  feminal 
production,  and  a  fruftration  of  that  feminal  power  committed  to  animals 
at  the  Creation.  The  problem  might  have  been  (pared,  why  we  love  not  our 
lice  as  well  as  our  children  ?  Noahs  Ark  had  been  needlefs,  the  graves  of  Ani- 
mals would  be  the  fruitfulleft  wombs  j  for  death  would  not  deftroy ,  but 
empeople  the  world  again. 

Since  therefore  we  have  fo  flende^  grounds  to  confirm  the  exigence  of  the 
Phoenix,  fince  there  is  no  ocular  witnefs  of  it,  fince  as  we  have  declared, 
by  Authors  from  whom  the  ftory  is  derived,  it  rather  (tends  rejected ;  fince 
they  who  have  ferioufly  difcourfed  hereof,  have  delivered  themfelves  ne- 
gatively diverfly,  or  contrarilyj  fince  many  others  cannot  be  drawn  into 
Argument,  as-  writing  Poetically,  Rhetorically,  Enigmatically,  Hierogly- 
phically,  fince  holy  Scripture  alledged  for  it  duly  perpended,  doth  not  ad- 
vantage it  5  and  laftly ,  fince  fo  ftrange  a  generation,  unity  and  long  life, 
hath  neither  experience  nor  reafon  to  confirm  it,  how  far  to  rely  on  this  tradi- 
tion, we  refer  unto  confideration. 

But  furely  they  were  not  well-wifhers  unto  parable  Phyfick,  orreme-  E^/rw 
dies  eafily  acquired,  who  derived  medicines  from  the  Phoenix   as  fome 
have  done,  and  are  juftly  condemned  by  Pliny  5  hridere  eft,  vita  remedia  poft 

millef  mum  annum  reditura  monjlrare    It  IS  a  folly  to  find  OUt  remedies  that  are 

not  recoverable  under  a  thoufand  years  -?  or  propofe  the  prolonging  of  life 
by  that  which  the  twentieth  generation  may  never  behold.  More  veniable 
is  a  dependence  upon  the  Philofophers  (lone,  potable  gold,  or  any  of  thofe 
Jrcands  whereby  Paracelfus  that  died  himfelt  at  forty  feven,  gloried  that  he 
could  make  other  men  immortal.   Which  although  extreamly  difficult,  and 
tantumnon  infefible,  yet  are  they  not  impoflible,  nor  do  they  ( rightly  under- 
ftood  )  impofe  any  violence  on  Nature.   And  therefore  if  ftrictly  taken 
for  the  Phoenix,  very  ftrange  is  that  which  is  delivered  by  Plutarch,  That  Dtfahdn 
the  brain  thereof  is  a  pleafantbit,  but  that  it  caufeth  the  head-ach.   Which  mdi. 
notwithstanding  the  luxurious  Emperour  could  never  tafte,  though  he  had  HtUogiUh 
at  his  Table 'many  a  Phcenicopterus  ,  yet  had  he  not  one  Phoenix-,  for 
though  he  expected  and  attempted  it,  we  read  not  in  Lampridius  that  he  per- 
formed it    and  confidering  the  unity  thereof,  it  was  a  vain  defign,  that  is, 
to  deftroy  any  fpecies,  or  mutilate  the  great  accomplimment  of  fix  days. 
And  although  fome  conceive,  and  it  may  (eem  true  that  there  is  in  man  a  na- 
tural poflibility  to  deftroy  the  world  in  one  generation,  that  is,  by  a  general 
confpire  to  know  no  woman  themfelves,  and  difable  all  others  alio :  yet  will 
this  never  be  effected.   And  therefore  Cain  after  he  had  killed  Abel,  were 
there  no  other  woman  living,  could  not  have  alfo  deftroyed  Eve :  which 
although  he  had  a  natural  power  to  effect,  yet  the  execution  thereof,  the 
Providence  of  God  would  have  refifted :  for  that  would  have  impofed  ano- 
ther creation  upon  him,  and  to  have  animated  a  fecond  Rib  of  Adam. 


P  * 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  Frws,  Toads ,  andToad-flone. 


C'Oncerning  the  venemous  Urine  of  Toads,  of  the  ftone  in  the  Toads 
>  head,  and  of  the  generation  of  Frogs,  conceptions  are  entertained 
which  require  confideration.  And  firft,  that  a  Toad  pifleth,  and  this  way 
diffufeth  its  venome,  is  generally  received,  not  only  with  us,  butalfo  in  other 
parts  •,  for  fo  hath  Scalier  obferved  in  his  Comment,  Averfim  urinam  reddert 

ooculos  perfecutoris  permciofam  ruricolis  perfuafum  eft    and  Matthiolns  hath  alfo 

a  paflage,  that  a  Toad  communicates  its  venome,  not  only  by  Urine,  but 
by  the  humidity  and  Haver  of  its  mouth  ?  which  notwithftanding  ftri&ly  un- 
derftood,  may  admit  of  examination  :  for  fome  doubt  may  be  made  whe- 
ther a  Toad  properly  pifleth,  that  is,  diftindtly  and  Separately  voideth  the 
ferous  excretion:  for  though  not  only  birds,  but  oviparous  quadrupeds  and 
Serpents  have  kidneys  and  ureters,  and  fome  Fillies  alio  bladders  •■>  yet  for 
the  moift  and  dry  excretion  they  feem  at  laft  to  have  but  one  vent  and 
common  place  of  exclufion  :  and  with  the  fame  propriety  of  language,  we 
may  abfcribe  that  action  unto  Crows  and  Kites.  And  this  not  onely  in  Frogs 
and  Toads,  but  may  be  enquired  in  Tortoifcs:  that  is,  whether  that  be 
ftrictly  true,  or  to  be  taken  for  a  diftinct  and  Separate  mi&ion,  when  Arifto- 
tk  affirmethf  that  no  oviparous  animal,  that  is,  which  either  fpawneth  or  lay- 
eth  Eggs,  doth  Urine,  except  the  Tortoife. 

The  ground  or  occa/ion  of  this  expreflion  might  from  hence  arife,  that 
Toads  are  fometimes  obferved  to  exclude  or  fpirtout  a  dark  and  liquid  matter 
behind :  which  we  have  obferved  to  be  true,and  a  venomous  condition  there 
may  be  perhaps  therein,  but  fome  doubt  there  may  be,  whether  t  lis  is  to  be 
called  their  urine:  notbecaufe  it  is  emitted #  averfly  or  backward,  by  both 
fexes,  but  becaufe  it  is  confounded  with  the  inteftinal  excretions  and  egeftions 
of  the  belly :  and  this  way  is  ordinarily  obferved,  although  poffible  it  is  that 
the  liquid  excretion  may  fometimes  be  excluded  without  the  other. 

As  for  the  ftone  commonly  called  a  Toad-ftone,  which  is  prefumed  to  be 
found  in  the  head  of  that  animal,  we  firft  conceive  it  not  a  thing  impoffible : 
nor  is  there  any  fubftantial  reafon  why  in  a  Toad  there  may  not  be  found 
fuch  hard  and  lapideous  concretions.  For  the  like  we  daily  obferve  in  the 
heads  of  Fimes^s  Cods,  Carps,  and  Pearches :  the  like  alfo  in  Snails,a  foft  and 
exofleous  animal,  whereof  in  the  naked  and  greater  fort,  as  though  (he  would 
requite  the  defeat  of  a  (hell  on  their  back,  Nature  near  the  head  nadi  placed  a 
flat  white  ftone,  or  radier  teftaceous  concretion.  Which  though  Aldrovandm 
affirms,  that  after  difTe&ion  of  many,  he  found  but  in  fome  few ,  yet  of  the 
great  gray  Snails,  I  have  not  met  with  any  that  wanted  it :  and  the  fame  in- 
deed fo  palpable,  that  without  dilTecTtion  it  is  difcoverable  by  the  hand. 

Again,  though  it  be  not  impoifible,  yet  it  is  furely  very  rare :  as  we  are 
induced  to  believe  from  fome  enquiry  of  our  own,  from  the  trial  of  many 
who  have  been  deceived,  and  the  fruftrated  feaich  of  Pon.u  who  upon  the 
explorement  of  many,  could  fcarce  find  one.  Nor  is  it  only  of  rarity,  but 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  of  exiftencie,  or  really  any  fuch  ftone  in  the 
head  of  a  Toad  at  all.  For  although  Lapidaries  and  queftuary  enquirers  af- 
firm it,  yet  the  Writers  of  Minerals  and  natural  Speculators,  are  of  another 
belief:  conceiving  the  ftones  which  bear  this  name,  to  be  a  Mineral  concre- 
tion j  not  to  be  found  in  animals,  but  in  fields.  And  .therefore  Boetins  refers 
it  to  After  ia  or  fome  kind  ofL>tpis  fteliaris,  and  plainly  COncludetll,  rcpcrinn. 
fur  in  tfiris,  qxos  rumen  alii  in  annoftsy  ac  qui  din  in  Arundinetist  inter  ruins 
fentefiHc  delitnnHMt,  fafattii  capitibHsgenerari  pertimciter  affirmant, 

Laftly, 
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Laftly,  If  any  fuch  thing  there  be,  yet  muft  it  not,  for  ought  I  fee,  be 
taken  as  we  receive  it,  for  a  loofe  and  moveable  Stone,  but  rather  a  con- 
cretion or  induration  of  the  crany  it  felf ;  for  being  of  an  eatthy  tem- 
per, living  in  the  Earth,  and  as  fome  fay  feeding  thereon,  fuch  indurations 
may  fometimes  happen.  Thus  when  Braffavolus  after  a  long  fearch  had 
difcovered  one,  he  affirms  it  was  rather  the  forehead  bone  petrified,  than  a 
ftone  within  the  crany  $  and  of  this  belief  was  Gefner.  Which  is  alfo  much 
confirmed  from  what  is  delivered  in  Aldnvandus  upon  experiment  of  very 
many  Toads,  whofe  cranies  or  (culls  in  time  grew  hard,  and  almoft  of  a  fto- 
ny  fubftance.  All  which  confidered,  we  muft  with  circumfpection  receive 
thofe  ftones  which  commonly  bear  this  name,  much  lefs  believe  the  Tradi- 
tions, that  in  envy  to  mankind  they  are  caft  out,  or  fwallowed  down  by 
the  Toad;  which  cannot  confift  with  Anatomy,  and  with  the  reft,  enforced 

this  Cenfure  from  Bo'etius,  Ab  eo  tempore  pro  nugis  habui  quod  de  Bufonio  Lapidey 
ejitfque  origine  traditttr. 

What  therefore  beft  reconcileth  thefe  divided  determinations,  may  be  a 
middle  Opinion  j  that  of  thefe  Stones  fome  may  be  Mineral,  and  to  be  found 
in  the  Earth  s  fome  Animal,to  be  met  with,  in  Toads,  at  leaft  by  the  indurati- 
on of  their  Cranies.  The  fir  ft  are  many  and  manifold,to  be  found  in  Germany 
and  other  parts  5  the  laft  are  fewer  in  number,and  in  fubftance  not  unlike  the  *  m  Mfhctd 
Stones  in  Crabs  Heads.  This  is  agreeable  unto  the  determination  of  *Aldro-  tf*.  4».  ^ 
vAniusfixA  is  alfo  the  judgment  of  learned  t  Spigelim  Iri  his  Epiftle  unto  Pigmrius.  \^f^ 

But  thefe  Toadftones,  at  leaft  very  many  thereof,  which  are  efteemed 
among  us,  are  at  laft  found  to  be  taken  not  out  of  Toads  Heads->  but  out  of 
a  Fifties  Mouth,  being  handfomely  contrived  out  of  the  Teeth  of  the  Lupus 
Marinus,a¥\ft\  often  taken  in  our  Northern  Seas,  as  was  publickly  declared 
by  an  eminent  and  learned  Phyfician.  But  becaufe  Men  are  unwilling  to  con-  sir  Getrgi 
ceive  fo  low  of  their  Toadftones  which  they  fo  highly  value,  they  may  make  Ent. 
fome  trial  thereof  by  a  candent  or  red  hot  Iron  applyed  unto  the  hollow  and 
unpolifhed  part  thereof,  whereupon  if  they  be  true  Stones  they  will  not  be 
apt  to  burn  or  afford  a  burnt  odour,  which  they  may  be  apt  to  do,  if  con- 
trived out  of  animal  Parts  or  the  Teeth  of  Fifties. 

Concerning  the  Generation  of  Frogs,  we  fhall  briefly  deliver  that  account 
which  obfervation  hath  taught  us.   By  Frogs  I  underftand  not  fuch  as  ari- 
fing  from  putrefaction ,  are  bred  without  copulation ,  and  becaufe  they 
fubfift  not  long,  are  called  Tempora.rU  \  nor  do  I  mean  the  little  Frog  of 
an  excellent  Parrot -green,  thatufually  fits  on  Trees  and  Bufhes,  and  is  there- 
fore called  Ranunculus  viridis,  or  Arforeus-,  but  hereby  I  underftand  the  aqua- 
tile  or  Water-Frog,  whereof  in  Ditches  and  ftanding  Plafhes  we  may  be- 
hold many  millions  every  Spring  in  England,   Now  thefe  do  not,  as  Pliny 
conceiveth,  exclude  black  pieces  of  Flefh,  which  after  become  Frogs-,  but 
they  let  fall  their  Spawn  in  the  Water,  of  excellent  ufe  in  Phyfick,  and 
fcarce  unknown  unto  any.    In  this  Spawn  of  a  lentous  and  tranfparent 
Body,  are  to  be  difcerned  many  Specks,  or  little  cOnglobations,  which 
in  a  lmall  time  become  of  deep  black,  a  fubftance  more  compacted  and 
terreftrious  than  the  other    for  it  rifeth  not  in  diftillation,  and  affords  a 
Powder  when  the  white  and  aqueous  part  is  exhaled.   Now  of  this  black 
or  duskie  fubftance  is  the  Frog  at  laft  formed ;  as  we  have  beheld ,  in- 
cluding the  Spawn  with  Water  in  a  Glafs,  and  expofing  it  unto  the 
Sun.    For  that  black  and  round  fubftance ,  in  a  few  days  began  to  di- 
late and  grow  longer,  after  a  while  the  Head  ,  the  Eyes ,  the  Tail  to 
be  difcernable,  and  at  laft  to  become  that  which  the  Antients  called  Gy- 
rinustwe  a  PonvigU  or  Tadpole.  This  in  fome  Weeks  after  becomes  a  per- 
fect Frog,  the  Legs  growing  out  before,  and  the  Tail  wearing  away,  to 
fupply  the  other  behind,   as  may  be  obferved  in  fome  which  have 
newly  forfaken  the  Water-,  for  in  fuch,  fome  part  of  the  Tail  will  be 
feen ,  but  curtailed  and  fhort ,  not  long  and  finny  as  before.    A  part 
provided  them  a  while  to  fwim  and  move  in  the  Water,  that  is,  un- 
til fuch  time  as  nature  excluded;  Legs,  whereby  they  might  be  provi- 
ded not  only .  to  fwim  in  the  Water,  but  move  upon  the  Land,  accord- 
ing 
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ing  to  the  amphibious  and  mixt  intention  of  Nature,  that  is ,  to  live  in 
both.  So  that  whoever  obferveth  the  firft  progreflion  of  the  Seed  before  mo- 
tion, or  mall  take  notice  of  the  ftrange  indiftinction  of  parts  in  die  Tadpole, 
even  when  it  moveth  about,  and  how  fucceffively  the  inward  parts  do  feem 
to  difcover  themfelves,  until  their  laft  perfection  •,  may  eafily  difcern  the 
high  curiofity  of  Nature  in  thefe  inferiour  Animals,  and  what  a  long  line  is 
run  to  make  a  Frog. 

And  becaufe  many  affirm  and  fome  deliver ,  that  in  regard  it  hath 
Lungs  and  breatheth,  a  Frog  may  be  eafily  drowned  j  though  the  reafon 
be  probable,  I  find  not  the  experiment  anfwerable;  for  faftning  one  about 
a  fpan  under  Water,  it  lived  alnioft  fix  days.  _  Nor  is  it  only  hard  to  deftroy 
one  in  Water,  but  difficult  alfo  at  Land :  _  for  it  will  live  long  after  the  Lungs 
and  Heart  be  out ;  how  long  it  will  live  in  the  Seed,  or  whether  the  Spawn 
of  this  year  being  preferved,  will  not  arife  into  Frogs  in  the  next,  might  al- 
fo be  enquired :  and  we  are  prepared  to  try. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


Of  the  Salamander. 


•  Aeorruptirc 
Medicine  de- 
ftroyiriR  the 
parts  like 
Arfcnick. 


THat  a  Salamander  is  able  to  live  in  Flames,  to  endure  and  put  out  Fire 
is  an  aflfertion,  not  only  of  great  antiquity,  but  confirmed  by  fre- 
quent, and  not  contemptible  Teftimony.  The  Egyptians  have  drawn  it  into 
their  Hieroglyphicks,  Ariftotle  feemeth  to  imbrace  it  •>  more  plainly  Nican- 
der,  Sarenns  Sammonicus,  JEtian  and  Plhy>  who  affigns  the  caufe  of  this  ef- 
fect :  An  Animal  ( faith  he  )  fo  cold,  that  it  extinguifheth  the  Fire  like 
Ice.  All  which  notwithstanding,  there  is  on  the  negative,  Authority  and 
Experience  5  Sextius  zPhytidan,  as  Pliny  delivereth,  denyed  this  effect  Di- 
cfcoridei  affirmed  it  a  point  of  folly  to  believe  it  Galen,  that  it  endureth  the 
Fire  a  while,  but  in  continuance  is  confumed  therein.  For  experimental 
conviction,  Matthiolm  affirmeth,  He  faw  a  Salamander -burnt  in  a  very  fliort 
time:  and  of  the  like  aflertion  is  Amatus  Lufitanus;  and  moft  plainly  Pierius, 
vvhofe  Words  in  his  Hieroglyphicks  are  thefe  5  whereas  it  is  commor.ly  [aid 

that  a  Salamander  extinguijheth  Fire,  tve  have  found  by  experience,  that  it  is  fo 
far  from  quenching  hot  Cods,  that  it  dyeth  immediately  therein.  As  for  the  Con- 
trary aflertion  of  Ariftotle,  it  is  but  by  hear-fay,  as  common  Opinion  be- 

lieveth,  H<ec  enim  ( ut  aiunt )  ignem  ingrediens,  eum  extinguit ;  and  therefore 

there  was  no  abfurdity  in  Galen,  wrhen  as  a  *  Septical  Medicine  he  commen- 
ded the  Aflies  of  a  Salamander  ?  and  Magicians  in  vain  from  die  power 
of  this  Tradition,  at  the  burning  of  Towns  and  Houfes  expect  a  relief  from 
Salamanders. 

The  ground  of  tliis  Opinion,  might  be  fome  fenfible  refiftance  of  Fire 
obferved  in  the  Salamander :  which  being,  as  Galen  determineth,  cold  in 
the  fourth,  and  moift  in  the  third  degree,  and  having  alfo  a  mucous  humidity 
above  and  under  the  Skin,  by  vertue  thereof  it  may  a  while  endure  the 
Flame:  which  being  confumed,  it  can  relift  no  more.  Such  an  humidity 
there  is  obferved  in  Newtes,  or  Water-Lizards,  cfpecially  if  their  Skins  be 
perforated  or  pricked.  Thus  will  Frogs  and  Snails  endure  the  Flame :  Thus 
will  Whites  of  Eggs,  vitreous  or  glaflie  Flegm  extinguiffi  a  Coal :  Thus  are 
Unguents  made  which  protect  a  while  from  die  Fire :  and  thus  belide  the 
Hirpini  there  are  later  Stories  of  Men  that  liave  palled  untoucht  through  the 
Fire.  And  therefore  fome  truth  we  allow  in  die  tradition :  Truth  accor- 
ding, unto  Gale »,  that  it  may  for  a  time  refift  a  Flame,  or  as  Scdliger  avers, 
extinguiffi  or  put  out  a  coal  for  thus  much  will  many  humid  Bodies  perform : 

but 
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but  that  it  preferves  and  lives  in  that  deftructive  Element,  is  a  fallacious  en- 
largement. Nor  do  we  reafonably  conclude,  becaufe  for  a  time  it  endureth 
Fire,  it  fubdueth  and  extinguiflieth  the  fame  ■■,  becaufe  by  a  cold  and  alumi- 
nous moifture  it  is  able  a  while  to  refill  it,  from  a  peculiarity  of  Nature  it 
fublifteth  and  liveth  in  it. 

It  hath  been  much  promoted  by  Stories  of  incombuftible  Napkins  and  tex- 
tures which  endure  the  Fire,  whofe  Materials  are  called  by  the  name  of  Sa- 
lamanders Wooll.  Which  many  too  literally  apprehending,  conceive  fome  in- 
verting part ,  or  tegument  of  the  Salamander :  Wherein  betide  that  they  mi- 
ftake  the  condition  of  this  Animal  (which  is  a  kind  of  Lizard,  a  Quadruped 
corticated  and  depilous,  that  is,  without  Wooll,  Fur  or  Hair)  theyobferve 
not  the  method  and  general  rule  of  Nature  :  whereby  all  Quadrupeds  ovipa- 
rous, as  Lizards,  Frogs,  Tortois,  Chameleons,  Crocodiles,  are  without 
Hair,  and  have  no  covering  part  or  hairy  inveftment  at  all.  And  if  they  con- 
ceive that  from  the  Skin  of  the  Salamander,  thefe  incremable  pieces  are  com- 
pofed  j  befide  the  experiments  made  upon  the  living,  that  of  Braffavolas  will 
ftep  in,  who  in  the  fearch  of  this  truth,  did  burn  the  Skin  of  one  dead. 

Nor  is  this  Salamanders  Wooll  detumed  from  any  Animal,  but  a  Mine- 
ral fubftance  metaphorically  fo  called  from  this  received  Opinion.  For  be- 
lide  Germanicus  his  Heart,  and  Pyrrhus  his  great  Toe,  which  would  not  burn 
with  the  reft  of  their  Bodies,  there  are  in  the  number  of  Minerals  fome  Bo- 
diesincombuftible  more  remarkably  that  which  the  Antients  named  Asbe-  Plutarch 
fton,  and  Pancirtllus  treats  of  in  the  Chapter  of  Linum  vlvum.  Whereof  by  s^w""* 
Art  were  weaved  Napkins,  Shirts  and  Coats,  inconfumable  by  fire; 
and  wherein  in  ancient  times  to  preferve  their  Alhes  pure,  and  without  com- 
mixture, they  burnt  the  Bodies  of  Kings.  A  Napkin  hereof  Pliny  reports 
that  Nero  had,  and  the  like,  faith  PaulusVenetus,  the  Emperor  of  Tartan  km 
unto  Pope  Alexander  and alfo  affirms  that  in  fome  part  of  Tartarj  there 
were  Mines  of  Iron  whofe  Filaments  were  weaved  into  incombuftible  Cloth. 
Which  rare  Manufacture,  although  delivered  for  loft  by  Pancirollus,  yet  Sal- 
mttth  his  Commentator  affirmeth,  That  one  Podomertaz  Cyprian,  had  fhew- 
ed  the  fame  at  Venice  ;  and  his  materials  were  from  Cyprus,  where  indeed 
Diofcorides  placeth  them  the  fame  is  alfo  ocularly  confirmed  by  fives  upon 
Auftin,  and  Maiolm  in  his  Colloquies.  And  thus  in  our  days  do  Men 
pradifeto  make  long-laftingSnafts  for  Lamps  out  of  Alnmen  plumofum;  and 
by  the  fame  we  read  in  Pattfanias,  that  there  always  burnt  a  Lamp  before  the 
Image  of  Minerva. 


THat  then  Amphisbsena,  that  is  a  fmaller  kind  of  Serpent  which  mo- 
veth  forward  and  backward,  hath  two  Heads,  or  one  at  either  extream, 
was  affirmed  firft  by  Nicander,  and  after  by  many  others,  by  the  Author  of 
.die Book  Be  Theriaca  ad Pifonem,  afcribed  unto  Galen;  more  plainly  Pliny, 
Geminum  habet  caput,  tanquam  parum  ejfet  mo  «re  efundi  venenum  :  but  *Ailiai* 
moft  confidently,  who  referring  the  conceit  of  Chimera  sad  Hydra  unto  Fa- 
bles, hath  fet  down  this  as  an  undeniable  truth. 

Whereunto  while  Men  aflent,  and  can  believe  a  bicipitous  conforma- 
tion in  any  continued  foecies,  they  admit  a  gemination  of  principal  parts, 
not  naturally  difcovered  in  any  Animal.  True  it  is  that  other  parts  in 
Animals  are  not  equal*,  for  fome  make  their  progreflion  with  many  Legs, 
even  to  the  number  of  an  hundred,  as  Scolopendr*,  or  fuch  as  are 
termed  Centipedes :  fome  fly  with  two  Wings,  as  Birds  and  many  Infects  5 


CHAP.  XV. 
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fome  with  four,  as  all  farinaceous  or  mealy-winged  Animals,  as  Butter- 
flies and  Moths :  all  vaginipennous  or  (heath-winged  Infects,  as  Beetles  and 
Dorrs.  Some  have  three  Teftides,  as  Ariftotle  fpeaks  of  the  Buzzard  •,  and 
fome  have  four  Stomachs,  as  horned  and_  ruminating  Animals :  but  for  the 
principal  parts,  the  Liver,  Heart,  and  efpecially  the  Brain  ■■>  regularly  they 
are  but  one  in  any  kind  or  fpecies  whatfoever. 

And  were  there  any  fuch  fpecies  or  natural  kind  of  animal,  it  would  be 
hard  to  make  good  thofe  fix  pofitions  of  Body,  which  according  to  die  three 
dimenfions  are  afcribed  unto  every  Animal :  that  is,  infra,  fupra,  *r.te,  retro, 
dextrofum,  finiftrorfum :  for  if  ( as  it  is  determined )  that  be  the  anterior  and  up- 
per part,  wherein  the  fenfes  are  placed,  and  that  the  pofteriorand  lower  pare 
which  is  oppolite  thereunto,  there  is  no  inferior  or  former  part  in  this  Ani- 
mal ■■>  for  the  fenfes  being  placed  at  both  extream,  doth  make  both  ends  an- 
terior, which  is  impoffible  5  the  terms  being  Relative,  which  mutually  fub- 
fih\and  are  not  without  each  other.  And  therefore  this  duplicity  was  ill  contri- 
ved to  place  one  Head  at  both  extreams,  and  had  been  more  tolerable  to  have 
fettled  three  or  four  at  one.  And  therefore  alfo  Poets  have  been  more  reafona- 

ble  than  PhilofopherS,  and  Geryen  or  Cerberus  lefs  monftrOUS  than  Amphisbtna. 

Again,  if  any  fuch  thing  there  were  ,  it  were  not  to  be  obtruded  by 
the  name  of  Amphhbana,  or  as  an  Animal  of  one  denomination  •■,  for  pro- 
perly that  Animal  is  not  one,  but  multiplicious  or  many,  which  hath  a  du- 
plicity or  gemination  of  principal  parts.  And  this  doth  Ariflctle  define,  when 
he  arfirmeth  a  Monfter  is  to  be  efteemed  one  or  many,  according  to  its  prin- 
ciple, which  he  conceived  the  Heart,  whence  he  derived  the  original  of 
Nerves,  and  thereto  afcribed  many  acts  which  Phylicians  affign  unto  the 
Brain:  And  therefore  if  it  cannot  be  called  one,  which  hath  a  duplicity  of 
Hearts  in  his  fenfe,  it  cannot  receive  that  appellation  with  a  plurality  of 
Heads  in  ours.  And  this  the  practice  of  Chriftians  hath  acknowledged,  who 
have  baptized  thefe  geminous  Births,  and  double  connafcencies  with  feve- 
ral  names,  as  conceiving  in  them  a  diftinction  of  Souls  upon  the  divided  ex- 
ecution of  their  Functions  that  is,  while  one  wept,  the  other  laughing  5 
while  one  was  filent,  the  other  fpeaking-,  while  one  awaked,  the  other 
fleeping ;  as  is  declared  by  three  remarkable  examples  in  retranh,  VimntUu 

and  the  Scottijh  Hiftory  of  Buchanan. 

It  is  not  denied  there  have  been  bicipitous  Serpents  with  the  Head  at 
each  extream,  for  an  example  hereof  we  find  in  Ariftette,  and  of  the  like 
form  in  Aldrovandus  we  meet  with  the  Icon  of  a  Lizzard  5  and  of  this  kind 
perhaps  might  that  Amphisbtna  be,  the  picture  whereof  Caflianus  Puteus  ihew- 
ed  unto  the  learned  Taber.  Which  double  formations  do  often  happen  un- 
to multiparous  Generations,  more  efpecially  that  of  Serpents  •■>  whofe  pro- 
ductions being  numerous,  and  their  Eggs  in  Chains  or  Links  together  (which 
fometime  conjoyn  and  inoculate  into  each  other)  they  may  unite  into  vari- 
ous fliapes,  and  come  out  in  mixed  formations.  But  thefe  are  monftrous 
productions,  befide  the  intention  of  Nature,  and  the  ftatutes  of  GeneratiT 
on,  neither  begotten  of  like  Parents,  nor  begetting  the  like  again,  but  irre- 
gularly produced,  do  ftand  as  Anomalies  in  the  general  Book  of  Nature. 
Which  being  fhifts  and  forced  piece,  rather  than  genuine  and  proper  effects, 
they  afford  us  no  illation  5  nor  is  it  reafonable  to  conclude  from  a  mon- 
itrolity  unto  a  fpecies,  or  from  accidental  effects,  unto  the  regular  Works 
of  Nature. 

Laftly,  The  ground  of  the  conceit  was  the  Figure  of  this  Animal,  and 
motion  oft-times  both  ways  •,  for  defcribed  it  is  to  be  like  a  Worm,  and 
fo  equally  framed  at  both  extreams,  that  at  an  ordinary  diftance  it  is  no 
ealie  matter  to  determine  which  is  the  Head  and  therefore  fome  obfer- 
ving  them  to  move  both  ways,  have  given  the  appellation  of  Heads  un- 
to both  extreams,  which  is  no  proper  and  warrantable  denomination  for 
many  Animals  with  one  Head,  do  ordinarily  perform  both  different  and  con- 
trary Motions  ■■>  Crabs  move  (ideling,  Lobfterswill  fwim  iwiftly  backward, 
Worms  and  Leeches  will  move  both  ways-,  and  io  will  mod  of  thofe  Ani- 
mals, whofe  bodies  conutt  of  round  and  annulary  Fibers,  and  move  by 
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undulation  that  is,  like  the  waves  of  the  Sea,  the  one  protruding  the  other, 
by  inversion  whereof  they  make  a  backward  Motion. 

Upon  the  fame  ground  hath  arifen  the  fame  miftake  concerning  the  Scoh- 
pendra  or  hundred  footed  Infect,  as  is  delivered  by  Rhodigims  from  the  Scho- 

liaft  of  Nicander  :  Dicitur  a  Nicandro,  dpt?ii&?h(,  id  eft,  dicephalus  out  bleep 
fitlum  vero,  quoniam  retrorfum  (  ut  fcribit  Ariftotles  )  arrepit,  obferved  by  Aldro- 

vandus,  but  moft  plainly  by  Mufetus,  who  thus  concludeth  upon  the  Text  of 

Nicander  :  Tamen  face  tanti  author  is  dixerim,  unicum  ilii  (Untax  at  caput,  licet  pa- 
ri facilitate,  prorfum  capite,  retrorfum  ducente  cauda,  incedat,  quod  Nicandro  ali- 

ifque  impofuijfe  dubito :  that  is,  under  favour  of  fo  great  an  Author,  the  ScoI«- 
pendra  hath  but  one  head,  although  with  equal  facility  it  moveth  forward  and 
backward,  which  I  fufpect  deceived  Nicander,  and  others. 

And  therefore*  we  muft  crave  leave  to  doubt  of  this  double-headed  Ser- 
pent until  we  have  the  advantage  to  behold,  or  have  an  iterated  ocular  te- 
stimony concerning  fuch  as  are  fometimes  mentioned  by  American  Relators  5 
andalfo  fuch  as  CaJJianus  Puteus  fliewed  in  a  picture  to  Johannes  Faler  -j  and 
that  which  is  fet  down  under  the  name  of  Amphtsbtna  Europaa  in  his  learned 

Difcourfe  upon  Hernandez,  his  Hiftory  Of  America. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  Viper. 

THAT  the  young  Vipers  force  their  way  through  the  bowels  of  their 
Dam,  or  that  the  female  Viper  in  the  act  of  generation  bites  off  the 
head  of  the  male,  in  revenge  whereof  the  young  ones  eat  through  the  womb, 
and  belly  of  the  Female,  is  a  very  ancient  tradition.  In  this  fence  entertain- 
ed in  the  Hieroglyphicks  of  the  Egyptians  ;  affirmed  by  Herodotus,  Nkander, 
Pliny,  Plutarch,  tAilian,  Jerome,  Bafil,  Ifidore,  feems  countenanced  by  Ariflotle 

and  his  Scholar  Theefhraflus:  from  hence  is  commonly  alTigned  the  reafon  why 
the  Romans  puniihed  Parricides  by  drowning  them  in  a  Sack  with  a  Viper. 
And  fo  perhaps  upon  the  fame  opinion  the  men  of  Melita  when  they  faw  a 
Viper  upon  the  hand  of  Paul,  faid  prefently  without  conceit  of  any  other 

fin,  No  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer,  who  though  he  have  efcaped  the  Set,  yet  ven- 
geance fuffereth  him  not  t$  live:  that  is,  he  is  now  paid  in  his  own  way,  thepar- 
ricidous  Animal  and  punimment  of  Murderers  is  upon  him.  And  though 
the  tradition  were  currant  among  the  Greeks,  to  confirm  the  fame  the 
Latine  name  is  introduced,  Viper  a  qwfi  v'%  pariat ;  That  paflage  alfo  in  the 
Gofpel,  O  ye  generation  of  Vipers  !  hath  found  expofitions  which  countenance 
this  conceit.  Notwithstanding  which  authorities,  tranferibed  relations  and 
conjectures,  upon  enquiry  we  find  the  fame  repugnant  unto  Experience  and 
Reafon 

And  firft,  it  feems  not  only  injurious  unto  the  providence  of  Nature,  to 
ordain  a  way  of  production  which  mould  deftroy  the  Producer,  or  contrive 
the  continuation  of  the  Species  by  the  deftruction  of  the  Continuator ;  but  it 
overthrows  and  fruftrates  the  great  Benediction  of  God,  God  blejfed  them,  Gen.  u 
faying,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply.  Now  if  it  be  fo  ordained  that  fome  muft 
regularly  perilh  by  multiplication,  and  thefe  be  the  fruits  of  fructifying  in 
the  Viper  :  it  cannot  be  faid  that  God  did  blefs,  but  curfe  this  Animal  j 

Vpon  thy  belly  fhdlt  thou  go,  and  duft  fhalt  thou  eat  all  thy  life,  was  not  fo 

great  a  punimment  unto  the  Serpent  after  the  Fall,  as  Encreafe,  be  fruitful  and 
multiply,  was  before.  This  were  to  confound  the  Maledictions  of  God,  and 
tranflate  the  curfe  of  the  Woman  upon  the  Serpent:  that  is,  in  dolore  paries,  in 
forrow  fhalt  thou  bring  forth  which  being  proper  unto  theWoman>is  verified 
bettinthe  Viper,  whole  delivery  is  not  only  accompanied  with  pain,  butal- 
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fo  with  death  it  felf.  And  laftly,  it  overthrows  the  careful  courfe,  and  pa- 
rental provifion  of  Nature,  whereby  the  young  ones  newly  excluded  are 
fuftained  by  the  Dam,  and  protected  until  they  grow  up  to  a  fumciency 
for  themfelves.  All  which  is  perverted  in  this  eruptive  generation :  for 
the  Dam  being  deftroyed,  the  Younglings  are  left  to  their  own  protection: 
which  is  not  conceivable  they  can  at  all  perform,  and  whereof  they  afford  us 
a  remarkable  confirmance  many  days  after  birth.  For  the  young  ones  fup- 
pofed  to  break  through  the  belly  of  the  Dam,  will  upon  any  fright  for  pro- 
tection run  into  it  for  then  the  old  one  receives  them  in  at  her  mouth,which 
way,  the  fright  being  paft,  they  will  return  again,  which  is  a  peculiar  way 
of  refuge;  and  although  it  feemftrange,  is  avowed  by  frequent  experience  and 
undeniable  teftimony. 

As  for  the  experiment,  although  we  have  thrice  attempted  it,  it  hath  not 
well  fucceeded ;  for  though  we  fed  them  with  Milk,  Bran,  Cheefe,  &c,  the 
Females  always  died  before  the  young  ones  were  mature  for  this  eruption  ; 
but  reft  fufficiently  confirmed  in  the  experiments  of  worthy  enquirers.  Where- 
in to  omit  the  ancient  conviction  of  Apotionius,  we  (hall  fetdown  fomefew 
That  vipers    0f  Modern  Writers.   The  firft,  of  Amatus  Luftanus  in  his  Comment  upon 

exclude  their  J)i0fC6rides^  Vidimus  nosviperas  pragnantes  incluf as  fixidibus  par  ere  ^  qua   inde  ex 
b^aiford^na-  fartu  nec  mortua,  nee  vifceribus  perforata  manferunt.    The  fecond  is  that  of  Sca- 
ry paiTage,  as  tiger,  Viper  at  ab  impatientibus  mora,  fcttibus  numerofiffimis  rttmpi  atque  interire 
other  vivj  pa-  falfum  ejfe  fcimus,  qui  in  Vincent ii  Camerini  circulatoris  lignea  thee  a  vidimus 
rou;  crea-  enatas  viper  el/at,  parent  e  falva.    The  laft  and  moft  plain  of  Fr  and  feus  Bufta- 

mantinus,  a  Spanifh  Phyfician  of  Alcala  de  Benares,  whofe  words  in  his  third 
de  Animantibus  Scriptura,  are  thefe  :  Cum  vera  per  me  &  per  alios  bac  ipfa 

difquiffem  fervata  Viperina  progenie,  &c.  that  is,  when  by  my  felf  and  others 
I  had  enquired  the  truth  hereof,  including  Vipers  in  a  glafs,  and  feeding  them 
wjth  Cheefe  and  Bran,  I  undoubtedly  found  that  the  Viper  was  not  delivered 
by  the  tearing  of  her  bowels ;  but  I  beheld  the  young  ones  excluded  by 
the  paflage  of  generation,  near  the  orifice  of  the  fiedge.   Whereto  we  might 

alfoaddthe  ocular  confirmation  of  Lacuna  upon  Diofcorides,  Ferdinandus  Impe- 
ratus,  and  that  learned  Phyfician  of  Naples^  Aurelius  Severinus. 

Now  although  the  Tradition  be  untrue,  there  wanted  not  many  grounds 
which  made  it  plaufibly  received.  The  firft  was  a  favourable  indulgence  and 
fpecial  contrivance  of  Nature;  which  was  the  conceit  of  Herodotus ,  who  thus 
delivereth  him  felf.  Fearful  Animals,  and  fuch  as  ferve  for  food,  Nature 
hath  made  more  fruitful :  but  upon  the  offenfive  and  noxious  kind,  ihe  hath 
not  conferred  fertility.  So  the  Hare  that  becometh  a  prey  unto  Man,  unto 
Beafts,  and  Fowls  of  the  air,  is  fruitful  even  to  fuperfoetation;  but  tlie  Li- 
on, a  fierce  and  ferocious  Animal  hath  young  ones  but  feldom,  and  alio  but 
one  at  a  time:  Vipers  indeed  although  deftructive,  are  fruitful;  but  left 
their  number  fliould  increafe,  Providence  hadi  contrived  another  way  to 
abate  it:  for  in  copulation  the  Female  bites  off  the  head  of  the  Male,  and 
the  young  ones  deftroy  the  Mother-  But  this  will  not  conlift  with  reafon, 
as  we  have  declared  before.  And  if  we  more  nearly  confider  the  condition  of 
Vipers  and  noxious  Animals,  we  (hall  difcover  an  higher  provifion  of 
Nature:  how  although  in  their  paucity  (he  hath  not  abridged  their  malignity, 
yet  hath  flie  notorioufly  effected  it  by  their  feceflion  or  latitancy.  For  not 
only  oflenfive  Infects,  as  Hornets,  Wafps,  and  the  like ;  but  fanguineous 
corticated  Animals,  as  Serpents,  Toads  and  Lizzards,  do  lie  liid  and  betake 
themfelves  to  coverts  in  the  Winter.  Whereby  moft  Countries  enjoying 
the  immunity  of  Ireland  and  Candie,  there  arifeth  a  temporal  fecurity  from 
their  venoms;  and  an  intermiflion  of  their  mifchiefs,  mercifully  requiting  the 
time  of  their  activities. 

A  fecond  ground  of  this  effect ,  was  conceived  the  juftice  of  Nature, 
whereby  me  compenfates  the  death  of  the  Father  by  the  matricide  or  mur- 
der of  the  Mother:  and  this  was  the  expreffion  of  Meander.  But  the 
caufe  hereof  is  as  improbable  as  the  effect;  and  were  indeed  an  improvi- 
dent revenge  in  the  young  ones,  whereby  in  confequence,  and  upon  de- 
fect of  provifion  they  muft  deftroy  themfelves.   And  whereas  lie  cxprcf- 
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fetb  this  decollation  of  the  male  by  fo  full  a  term  as  &w»V74r,  that  is,  to  cut 
or  lop  off,  the  z6t  is  hardly  conceivable  for  the  Viper  hath  but  two  confi- 
derable  teeth,  and  thofe  fo  difpofed,  fo  flender  and  needle-pointed,  that  they 
are  apter  for  puntture  than  any  a<5t  of  incifion.  And  if  any  like  a&ion  there 
be,  it  may  be  only  fomefaft  retention  or  fudden  compreffion  in  the  Orgafmus 
or  fury  of  their  luft  according  as  that  exprelfion  of  Horace  is  conftrued  con- 
cerning Lydia  and  Telephus, 

She  puer  fur  ens, 


Imprejftt  memorem  dente  labris  not  am. 

Others  abfcribe  this  effect  unto  the  numerous  conception  of  the  Viper ; 
and  this  was  the  opinion  of  Theophraftxs.   Who  though  he  denieth  theexe- 
iion  or  forcing  through  the  belly,  conceiveth  neverthelefs  that  upon  a  full 
and  plentiful  impletion  there  may  perhaps  fucceed  a  difruption  of  the  ma- 
trix, as  it  happeneth  fometimes  in  the  long  and  flender  fifli  *  Acus.   Now  *Needie-fifh, 
although  in  hot  Countries,  and  very  numerous  conceptions,  in  the  Viper  or  found  feme' 
other  Animals,  there  may  fometimes  enfue  a  dilaceration  of  the  genital  parts  j  times  uPon 
yet  is  this  a  rare  and  contingent  effecl:,  and  not  a  natural  and  conitant  way  of  confr^neo? ' 
exclufion.   For  the  wife  Creator  hath  formed  the  organs  of  Animals  unto  f0°nr  2  ua- 
their  operations,  and  in  whom  he  ordainetha  numerous  conception,  in  them  to  the  vent, 
he  hath  prepared  convenient  receptacles,  and  a  futable  way  of  exclufion.       and  1,x  fronI 

Others  do  ground  this  difruption  upon  their  continued  or  protracted  time  ^"head1"0 
of  delivery,  prefumed  to  laft  twenty  days  $  whereat  excluding  but  one  a  1  e 
day,  the  latter  brood  impatient,  by  a  forcible  proruption  anticipate  their 
period  of  exclufion ;  and  this  was  the  aflertion  of  Pliny y  C*teri  tarditatis  im- 

pattentes  prorumpunt  latere  occisa  parente  ;  which  was  OCCafioned  upon  a  mi- 

ftake  of  the  Greek  Text  in  Ariftotk,  -nAi  3  »Vw  77**4  o  »  » 
HKomv,  which  are  literally  thus  tranflated,  Parit  autem  una  die  fecundum  mum, 
parit  autem  p lures  quam  viginti,  and  may  be  thus  Engliftied,  She  bringeth  forth 
in  one  day,  one  by  one ,  and  fometimes  more  than  twenty  :  and  io  hath  Scaliger 
rendred  it ,  SigiUatim  park  ,  abfolyit  una  die  ,  inter dum  plures  quam  viginti : 

But  Pliny,  whom  Gaza  folio weth,  hath  differently  tranflated  it,  Singulos 

diebus  fingulis  parit ,  numero  fere  viginti;   whereby  he  extends  the  exclll- 

fion  unto,  twenty  days ,  which  in  the  textuary  fenfe  is  fully  accom- 
plifhed  in  one. 

But  what  hath  moft  advanced  it,  is  a  miftake  in  another  text  of  Ariftotle, 
which  feemethdiredly  to  determine  this  difruption,™-^  ^/ap*  e^i'JV^  v^inr 

ai  mei?»yv&>tf  Tf /T«?o/,  colors  iy  ZmQov  Jiutfa^vm  avTx  it($yjTa,t'  which  Gaza 
hath  thus  tranflated,  Parit  catulos  obvolutos  membranis,  qu&  tertio  die  rumpuntur, 
evenit  interdum  tit  qui  in  tttero  adhuc  funt  abroffs  membranis  prorumpant.  Now 

herein  probably  Pliny,  and  many  fince  have  been  miftaken ;  for  the  difrupti- 
on of  the  membranes  or  skins,  which  include  the  young  ones,  conceiving  a 
•  dilaceration  of  the  matrix  and  belly  of  the  Viper :  and  concluding  from  a 
cafual  dilaceration,  a  regular  and  conftant  difruption. 

As  for  the  Latine  word  Vipera,  which  in  the  Etymologie  of  Ifidore  pro- 
moteth  this  conceit;  more  properly  it  may  imply  vhipera.  For  whereas 
other  Serpents  lay  Eggs,  the  Viper  exdudeth  living  Animals  ■■,  and  though 
the  Cerafies  be  alfo  viviparous,  and  we  have  found  formed  Snakes  in  the 
belly  of  the  Cidlia  or  Slow- worm;  yet  may  the  Viper  emphatically  bear 
the  name.  For  the  notation  or  Etymology  is  not  of  neceflity  adequate  unto 
the  names  and  therefore  though  Animal  be  deduced  from  anima,  yet  are 
there  many  animations  befide,  and  Plants  will  challenge  a  right  therein  as 
well  as  fenfible  Creatures. 

As  touching  the  Text  of  Scripture ,  and  compellation  of  the  Phari- 
fees ,  by  Generation  of  Vipers ,  although  conftru&ions  be  made  hereof 
conformable  to  this  Tradition ;  and  it  may  be  plaufibly  expounded,  that 
out  of  a  viperous  condition,  they  confpired  againft  their  Prophets,  and 
deftroyed  their  fpiritual  Parents;  yet  (as  fmfenius  obferveth)  Gregory 
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indferme  do  make  another  conftru&ion  g  apprehending  thereby  what  is  utu:'- 
ly  implied  by  that  Proverb,  Mali  corvl,  malum  ovum  5  that  is,  of  evil  parents, 
an  evil  generation,  a  pofterity  not  unlike  their  majority  ofmilchievous  pro- 
genitors, a  venomous  and  deitructive  progeny. 

And  laftly,  Concerning  the  Hieroglyphical  account,according  to  the  Vul- 
gar conception  fet  down  by  Orm  Apollo,  the  authority  thereof  is  only  Emble- 
matical •■>  for  were  the  conception  true  or  falfe,  to  their  apprehennons,  it  ex- 
preffed  filial  impiety.  Which  ftrictly  taken,  and  totally  received  for  truth, 
might  perhaps  begin,  but  furely  promote  this  conception. 

More  doubtful  alTertions  have  been  raifed  of  no  Animal  than  the  Viper, 
as  we  have  difperfedly  noted  :  and  Francifio  Redi  hath  amply  difcovered  in 
his  noble  obfervations  of  Vipers ;  from  good  reafons  and  iterated  experi- 
ments affirming,  that  a  Viper  contained!  no  humour,  excrement,  or  pare 
which  either  drank  or  eat,  is  able  to  kill  any  :  that  the  remorfores  or  dog-teeth, 
are  not  more  than  two  in  either  fex:  that  thefe  teeth  are  hollow,  and  though 
they  bite  and  prick  therewith,  yet  are  they  not  venomous,  but  only  open  a 
way  and  entrance  unto  the  poyfon,  which  notwithstanding  is  not  poyfonous 
except  it  touch  or  attain  unto  the  bloud.  And  that  there  is  no  other  poyfon 
in  this  Animal,  but  only  that  almoft  infipid  liquor  like  oyl  of  Almonds, 
which  ftagnates  in  the  (heaths  and  cafes  that  cover  the  teeth  •■,  and  that  this 
proceeds  not  from  the  bladder  of  gall,  but  is  rather  generated  in  the  head,  and 
perhaps  demitted  and  fentfrom  thence  into  thefe  cafes  by  falival  conduits  and 
pafTages,  which  the  head  coramunicateth  unto  them. 
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TH  E  double  Sex  of  fingle  Hares,  or  that  every  Hare  is  both  Male  and 
Female,  befide  the  vulgar  opinion,  was  the  affirmative  of  Arckelam^i 
Plutarch,  Philofiratw,  and  many  more.  Of  the  fame  belief  have  been  the 
Jewifh  Rabbins :  The  fame  is  likewife  confirmed  from  the  Hebrew  word  j 
which,  as  though  there  were  no  fingle  Males  of  that  kind,  hath  only  obtain- 
ed a  name  of  the  feminine  gender.  As  alfo  from  the  fymbolical  foundation 
of  its  prohibition  in  the  Law,  and  what  vices  therein  it  figured  5  that  is,  not 
only  pufillanimity  and  timidity  from  its  temper,  feneration  or  ufury  from  its 
fcecundity  and  fuperfetation  •,  but  from  this  mixture  of  Sexes,  unnatural  ve- 
nery  and  degenerous  effemination.  Nor  are  there  hardly  any  who  eiriier  treat 
of  mutation  or  mixtion  of  Sexes,  who  have  not  left  fome  mention  of  diis 
point  j  fome  fpeaking  oofitively,  others  dubioufly,  and  moft  refigning  it  un- 
to the  enquiry  of  the  Reader.  Now  hereof  to  fpeak  diftinftly,they  muff  be 
Male  and  Female  by  mutation  and  fucceflion  of  Sexes ;  or  elfe  by  compoli- 
tion,  mixture  or  union  thereof. 

As  for  the  mutation  of  Sexes,  or  tranfition  into  one  another,  we  cannot 
deny  it  in  Hares,  it  being  obfervable  in  Man.  For  hereof  beiide  Emfeduks  or 
Tire  fiat,  there  are  not  a  few  examples  :  and  though  very  few,  or  rather  none 
which  have  emafculated  or  turned  women,yet  very  many  who  from  aneiteem 
or  reality  of  being  Women  have  infallibly  proved  Men.  Some  at  thetirit 
point  of  their  menftruous  eruptions,  fome  in  the  day  of  their  mat  rijge,  ci- 
thers many  years  after :  which  occafioned  difputes  at  Law,  and  contentions 
concerning  a  reftore  of  the  dowry.  And  that  not  only  mankind,  but  many 
other  Animals  may  fuffer  this  tranfexton,  we  will  not  deny,  or  hold  it  at  all 
impoflible:  although  I  confefs  byreafon  of  the  poflick  and  backward  por- 
tion of  the  feminine  parts  in  CLuadrupedes,  they  can  hardly  admit  the  fubltitu- 
tionof  a  protrufion,  effe&ualuntomafculine  generation  except  it  be  in  Re- 
tromingents,  and  fuch  as  couple  backward. 

Nor 
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Nor  (hall  we  only  concede  the  fucceffion  of  Sexes  in  foine,  but  (hall  not  di- 
fpute  thetranfitionof  reputed  fpecies  in  others  ;  that  is,  a  tranfmutation,  or 
(as  Paraceljians  term  it)  Tranfplantation  of  one  into  another.  Hereof  in  perfect 
Animals  of  a  congenerous  feed,  or  near  affinity  of  natures,  examples  are 
not  unfrequent,  as  in  Horfes,  Affes,  Dogs,  Foxes,  Pheafants,  Cocks,  &c 
but  in  imperfect  kinds,  and  fuch  where  the  difcrimination  of  Sexes  is  ob- 
fcure,  thefe  transformations  are  more  common  ;  and  in  fome  within  them- 
felves  without  commixtion,  as  particularly  in  Caterpillars  or  Silkworms, 
wlierein  there  is  a  vifible  and  triple  transfiguration.  But  in  Plants,  wherein 
there  is  no  diftinction  of  fex,  thefe  tranfplantations  are  conceived  more  ob- 
vious than  any,  as  that  of  Barley  into  Oats,  of  Wheat  into  Darnel;  and 
thofe  grains  which  generally  arife  among  Corn,  as  Cockle,  Aracus, 
lops,  and  other  degenerations,  which  come  up  in  unexpected  iliapes,  when 
they  want  the  fupport  and  maintenance  of  the  primary  and  mafter-forms. 
And  the  fame  do  fome  affirm  concerning  other  Plants  in  lefs  analogy  of  fi- 
gures; as  the  mutation  of  Mint  into  Crefies,  Bafil  into  Serpoil,  and  Tur- 
neps  into  Radimes.  In  all  which,  as  Severing  conceiveth,  there  may  be  tt  idea  Mtdi* 
equivocal  feeds  and  Hermaphroditical  principles,  which  contain  the  radicality  cinf  Phiiofi. 
and  power  of  different  forms ;  thus  in  the  feed  of  Wheat  there  lieth  obfcure-  !hic<e • 
ly  the  feminality  of  Darnel,  although  in  a  fecondaryor  inferiour  way,  and  at 
fome  diftance  of  production ;  which  neverthelefs  if  it  meet  with  convenient 
promotion,  or  a  conflux  and  confpiration  of  caufes  more  powerful  than  the 
other,  it  then  beginneth  to  edifie  in  chief,  and  contemning  the  fuperinten- 
dent  form,  produceth  the  fignatures  of  its  felf. 

Now  therefore  although  we  deny  not  thefe  feveral  mutations,  and  do  al- 
low that  Hares  may  exchange  their  fex,  yet  this  we  conceive  doth  come  to 
pafs  but  fometimes,  and  not  in  that  viciflitude  or  annual  alternation  as  is  pre- 
sumed :  That  is,  from  imperfection  to  perfection,  from  perfection  to  im- 
perfection ;  from  female  unto  male,  from  male  to  female  again,  and  fo  in  a 
circle  to  both,  without  a  permanfion  in  either.  For  befide  the  inconceivable 
mutation  of  temper,  which  mould  yearly  alternate  the  fex,  this  is  injurious 
unto  the  order  of  nature,  whofe  operations  do  reft  in  the  perfection  of  their 
intents;  which  having  once  attained,  they  maintain  their  accomplished  ends, 
and  relapfe  not  again  into  their  progreffional  imperfections.  So  if  in  the 
minority  of  natural  vigor,  the  parts  of  feminality  take  place;  when  upon  the 
encreafe  or  growth  diereof  the  mafculine  appear,  the  nrft  defign  of  nature  is 
atchieved,  and  thofe  parts  are  after  maintained. 

But  furcly  it  much  impeacheth  this  iterated  tranfexion  of  Hares,  if  that 
be  true  which  Cardan  and  other  Phyficians  affirm,  that  Tranfmutation  of  fex 
is  only  fo  in  opinion ;  and  that  thefe  transfeminated  perfons  were  really  men 
at  firft,  although  focceeding  years  produced  the  manitefto  or  evidence  of  their 
virilities.  Which  although  intended  and  formed,  was  not  at  firft  excluded  : 
and  that  the  examples  hereof  have  undergone  no  real  or  new  tranfexion,  but 
were  Androgynally  born,  and  under  fome  kind  of  Hermaphrodites.  For 
though  Galen  do  favour  the  opinion,  that  the  diftinctive  parts  of  fexes  are 
only  different  in  portion ,  that  is,  inverfion  or  protrufion ;  yet  will  this 
hardly  be  made  out  from  the  Anatomy  of  thofe  parts.  The  tefticles  being 
fo  feated  in  the  female,  that  they  admit  not  of  protrufion ;  and  the  neck 
of  the  matrix  wanting  thofe  parts  which  are  difcoverable  in  the  organ  of 
virility. 

The  fecond  and  moft  received  acception,  is,  that  Hares  are  male  and 
female  by  conjunction  of  both  fexes ;  and  fuch  as  are  found  in  mankind, 
Poetically  called  Hermaphrodites;  fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  the  e» 
quality,  or  nm  vittorie  of  either  feed;  carrying  about  them  the  parts  of 
Man  and  Woman;  although  with  great  variety  in  perfection,  fite  and 
ability ;  not  only  as  Anftotle  conceived ,  with  a  conftant  impotency  m 
one;  but  as  later  Obfervers  affirm,  fometimes  with  ability  of  either  vene- 
ry.  And  therefore  the  providence  of  fome  Laws  have  thought  good, 
that  at  the  years  of  maturity  they  mould  elect  one  fex,  and  the  errors  in 
the  other  mould  fuffer  a  feverer  punimmenc.  Whereby  endeavouring 

to 
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to  prevent  incontinency,  they  unawares  enjoyned  perpetual  chaftity =,  for  be- 
ing executive  in  both  parts,  and  confined  unto  one,  they  reftrained  a  natural 
power,  and  ordained  a  partial  virginity.  Plato  and  fome  of  the  Rabbins 
proceeded  higher ,  who  conceived  the  firft  Man  an  Hermaphrodite  ,  and 
Mar  cm  Leo,  the  learned  Jew,  in  fome  fenfe  hath  allowed  it  ?  affirming  that 
Adam  in  one  fuppofitum  without  diviiion,  contained  both  Male  and  Female. 
And  therefore,  whereas  it  is  faid  in  the  Text,  That  God  created  man  in  his  own 

image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him,  male  and  female  created  he  them  :  ap- 
plying the  lingular  and  plural  unto  Adam,  it  might  denote,  that  in  one  fuo- 
llance,  and  in  himfelf  he  included  both  Sexes,  which  was  after  divided,  and 
the  female  called  Woman.  The  opinion  of  Arifiotle  extendeth  farther, 
from  whofe  affertion  all  men  mould  be  Hermaphrodites ■■,  for  affirming  that 
Women  do  not  fpermatize,  and  confer  a  place  or  receptacle  rather  than  ef- 
fential  principles  of  generation,  he  deductively  includes  both  fexes  in  man- 
kind ■■,  for  from  the  father  proceed  not  only  males  and  females,  but  from 
him  alfo  muft  Hei  maphroditical  and  Mafculo-feminine  generations  be  deri- 
ved, and  a  commixtion  of  both  fexes  arife  from  the  feed  of  one.  But  the 
Schoolmen  have  dealt  with  that  fex  more  hardly  than  any  other  •-,  who 
though  they  have  not  much  difputed  their  generation,  yet  have  they  contro- 
verted their  Returredtion,  and  raifed  a  query,  whether  any  at  the  laft  day 
mould  arife  in  die  fex  of  Women  ■■>  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  Supplement  of 

Aquinas. 

*  cor.fifHng      Now  as  we  muft  acknowledge  this  *  Androgynal  condition  in  Man,  fo 

womTn11  can  vve  not  ^erty  C^e  ^e  ^otn  naPPen  i°  Beafc.  Thus  do  we  read  in  Pliy, 
That  Nero's  Chariot  was  drawn  by  four  Hermaphroditical  Mares }  and  Car- 
dan affirms  he  alfo  beheld  one  at  Antwerp.  And  thus  may  we  alfo  concede, 
that  Hares  have  been  of  both  fexes,  and  fome  have  ocularly  confirmed  it ; 
but  that  the  whole  fpecies  or  kind  fhould  be  bifexous  or  double-fexed,  we 
cannot  affirm,  who  have  found  the  parts  of  male  and  female  refpectively 
diftinct  and  fingle  in  any  wherein  we  have  enquired :  And  the  like  fucceis 
Bauh.  m  Her-  had  Bacchinm  in  fuch  as  he  difTected.  And  whereas  it  is  conceived,  that  be- 
mapbrodnu.  jng  an  harmlefs  Animal,  and  delectable  food  unto  man,  nature  hath  made 
them  with  double  fexes,  that  actively  and  palTively  performing  they  might 
more  numeroufly  increafe  we  forget  an  higher  providence  of  nature  where- 
by me  efpecially  promotes  the  multiplication  of  Hares,  which  is  by  fuper- 
fetation  •■,  That  is,  a  conception  upon  a  conception,  or  an  improvement  of  a 
lecond  fruit  before  the  firft  be  excluded  •■>  preventing  hereby  the  ulual  inter- 
miifion  and  vacant  time  of  generation,  which  is  very  common  and  f  requent- 
ly  obfervable  in  Hares,  mentioned  long  ago  by  Arifiotle,  Herodotus  andPHnj-, 
and  we  have  often  obferved,  that  after  the  firft  caft,  there  remain  fuccelTive 
conceptions,  and  other  younglings  very  immature,  and  far  from  their  term 
of  exclufion. 

Supcrfetation  Nor  need  any  man  to  queftion  this  in  Hares,  for  the  fame  we  obferve  doth 
poii  ibk  in  wo-  fometime  happen  in  Women  for  although  it  be  true,  that  upon  conception 
umo'a'pcrfcft  tne  inward  orifice  of  the  matrix  exactly  clofeth,  fo  that  it  commonly  admit- 
birth.  teth  nothing  after  3  yet  falleth  it  out  fometime,  that  in  the  act  of  coition, 
the  avidity  of  that  part  dilateth  it  felf,  and  receiveth  a  fecond  burden  •,  which 
if  it  happen  to  be  near  in  time  unto  the  firft,  they  do  commonly  both  proceed 
unto  perfection,  and  have  legitimate  exdufions,  periodically  fucceeding  each 
other :  But  if  the  fuperfetation  be  made  with  confiderable  intermifllon,  the 
latter  moft  commonly  proves  abortive  •■,  for  the  firft  being  confirmed,  en- 
grofleth  the  aliment  from  the  other.  However  therefore  the  project  of  Julia 
leem  very  plaufible,  and  that  way  infallible,  when  (lie  received  not  her  Paf- 
fengers,  before  (he  had  taken  in  her  lading,  yet  was  there  a  fallibility  therein ; 
nor  indeed  any  abfolute  fecurity  in  the  policy  of  adultery  after  conception. 
For  the  Matrix  (  which  fome  have  called  another  Animal  within  us,  and 
which  is  not  fubjected  unto  tire  law  of  our  will)  after  reception  of  its  pro- 
per Tenant,  may  yet  receive  a  ftrange  and  fpurious  inmate.  As  is  conhrm- 
able  by  many  examples  in  Pliny,  by  Lariffxa  in  Hippocrates,  and  that  merry 
one  in  Planus  urged  alfo  by  Ariftotle  %  that  is,  of  JphUles  and  Hercules,  die 

one 
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one  begat  by  fnpiter,  the  other  by  Amphitryon  upon  Akmtnn  as  alfo  in  tliofe 
fuper-conceptions,  where  one  child  was  like  the  father,  die  other  like  the 
adulterer   the  one  favoured  the  fervant,  the  other  refembled  the  mailer. 

Now  the  grounds  that  begat,  or  much  pr0mdte4  the  opinion  of  a  double 
fex  in  Hares,  might  be  fome  little  bags  or  tumours,  at  firft  glance  reprefent- 
ing  Stones  orTeliicles,  to  be  found  in  both -feces  about  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion-, which  men  obferving  in  either  fex,  were  induced  to  believe  a  mafcu- 
line  fex  in  both.  But  to  fpeak  properly,  thefe  are  no  Tcfticles  or  parts  offi- 
cial unto  generation,  but  glandulous  fubftances  that  feem  to  hold  the  nature 
of  Emun&ories.  For  herein  may  be  perceived  (lender  perforations ,  at 
which  may  be  expreffed  a  black  and  feculent  matter.  If  therefore  from 
thefe  we  fhall  conceive  a  mixtion  of  fexes  in  Hares,  with  fairer  reafon  we 
may  conclude  it  in  Bevers  •■,  whereof  both  (exes  contain  a  double  Bag  or  Tu- 
mour in  the  groin,  commonly  called  the  Cod  of  Caftor,  as  we  have  delivered 
before. 

Another  ground  were  certain  holes  or  cavities  obfervable  about  the  (ledger 
which  being  perceived  in  Males,  made  fome  conceive  there  might  be  alfo  a 
feminine  nature  in  them.  And  upon  this  very  ground,  the  fame  opinion  hath 
pafled  upon  the  Hyaena,  and  is  declared  by  Arift«tle3  and  thus  tranflated  by 
Scallger ;  -  ££ttpd  autem  aiunt  utriufque  fexns  habere  genitalia  falfum  eft  $  quod  vide- 
tur  ejfe  fcemineum  fub  caudd,  eft  fimile  figurafcemimno,  verum  perviunt  non  eft  $  and 

thus  is  it  alfo  in  Hares,  in  whom  thefe  holes,  although  they  (eem  to  make  a 
deep  cavity,  yet  do. they  not  perforate  the  skin,  nor  hold  a  community  with 
any  part  of  generation :  but  were  ( as  PU»j  delivered! )  efteemed  the  marks 
of  their  age,  the  number  Of  thofe  deciding  their  number  of  years.  In  which 
opinion  what  truth  there  is  we  (hall  not  contend  3  for  if  in  other  Animals 
there  be  authentick  notations,  if  the  characters  of  years  be  found  in  the 
horns  of  Cows,  or  in  the  Anders  of  Deer  if  we  conjecture  the  age  of 
Horfes  from  joints  in  their  docks,  and  undeniably  prefume  it  from  their 
teeth,  we  cannot  affirm,  there  is  in  this  conceit,  any  affront  unto  natures 
although  whoever  enquireth  (hall  find  noaflurance  therein. 

The  laft  foundation  was  Retromingency  or  pilling  backward  for  men 
obferving  both  fexes  to  urine  backward,  or  averfly  between  their  Legs,  they 
might  conceive  there  was  a  fceminine  part  in  both  wherein  they  are  decei- 
ved by  the  ignorance  of  the  juft  and  proper  (ite  of  thePizzel,  or  part  defign- 
ed  unto  the  Excretion  of  urine  •■>  which  in  the  Hare  holds  not  the  common 
pofition,  but  is  averfly  feated,  and  in  itsdiftention  endines  unto  the  Coccyx 
or  Scut.  Now  from  the  nature  of  this  pofition,  there  enfueth  a  neceffity  of 
Retrocopulation,  which  alfo  promotetn  the  conceit :  for  fome  obferving 
them  to  couple  without  afcenuon,  have  not  been  able  to  judge  of  male  or 
female,  or  to  determine  the  proper  (ex  in  either*  And  to  fpeak  generally,; 
this  way  of  copulation  is  not  appropriate  unto  Hares,  nor  is  there  one,  but  ; 
many  ways  of  coition:  according  to  divers  fliapes  and  different  conforma- 
tions. For  fome  couple  laterally  or  (idewife,  as  Worms :  fome  circularly  or 
by  complication,  as  Serpents :  fome  pronely,  that  is,  by  contagion  of  the 
ventral  parts  in  both,  as  Apes,  Porcupines,  Hedgehogs,  and  fuch  as  are 
termed  Mo/Ha,  as  the Cuttle-fiih  and  the  Purple*  fomemixtly,  that  is,  the 
male  amending  the  female,  or  by  application  of  the  ventral  parts  of  the  one, 
unto  the  poftick  parts  of  the  other,  as  moft  Quadrupeds :  Some  averfly,  as: 
all  Cruftaceous  Animals,  Lobfters,  Shrimps,  and  Crevifes,  and  alfo  Retro- 
mingents,  as  Panthers,  Tygers  and  Hares.  This  is  the  conftant  Law  of  their 
Coition,  this  they  obferve  and  tranfgrefs  not:  only  the  v.itiofity  of  man 
hath  acted  the  varieties  hereof  5  nor  content  with  a  digreffion  from  fex  or 
fpecies,  hath  in  his  own  kind  run  thorow  the  Anomalies  of  Venerys  ana 
been  fo  bold,  not  only  to  act,  but  reprefent  to  view,  the  irregular  ways  of 
Luft. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  Moles,  or  'Molls. 

THat  Moles  are  blind  and  have  no  Eyes,  though  a  common  opinion,  is 
received  with  much  variety  5  fome  affirming  only  they  have  no  fight, 
as  Ofpmtit,  the  Proverb  Taty*  Caclor,  and  the  word  ffmK&yja.,  or  Talfitas, 
which  in  Hefyhiw  is  made  the  fame  with  Cacitas fome  that  they  have  Eyes, 
but  no  fight,  as  the  text  of  Arifietle  feems  to  imply  fome  neither  eyes  nor 
fight,  as  Alhertm,  Pliny,  and  the  vulgar  opinion  1  fome  both  eyes  and  fight, 
as  Scaliger,  Aldrovandw,  and  fome  others.  Of  which  Opinions  the  laft,  with 
fome  reftriction,  is  moft  confonant  unto  truth  :  For  that  they  have  eyes  in 
their  head,  is  manifeft  unto  any  that  wants  them  not  in  his  own  5  and  are 
difcoverable,  not  only  in  old  ones,  but  as  we  have  obferved  in  young  and 
naked  conceptions,  taken  out  of  the  belly  of  the  Dam.  And  he  that  exact- 
ly enquires  into  the  cavity  of  their  cranies,  may  perhaps  difcover  fome  pro- 
pagation of  Nerves  communicated  unto  thefe  parts.  But  that  the  humours 
together  with  their  coats  are  alfo  diftindt  (though  Galen  feem  to  affirm  it ) 
tranfcendeth  our  difcovery  for  feparating  thefe  little  Orbs,  and  including 
them  in  magnifying  GlaiTes,  we  difcerned  no  more  than  Arijlotle  mentions, 
?  hrf&^vMv  fjLt\cuv<t,  that  is,  a  black  humour,  nor  any  more  if  they  be 
broken.  That  therefore  they  have  eyes,  we  muft  of  neceflity  affirm  but 
that  they  be  comparatively  incomplete,  we  need  not  to  deny :  So  Galen  af- 
firms the  parts  of  generation  in  women  are  imperfect,  in  refpect  of  thofe  of 
men,  as  the  eyes  of  Moles  in  regard  of  other  Animals :  So  Arijlotle  terms 
them  mfv/Mn,  which  Gaka  tranflates  Oblafos,  and  Scaliger  by  a  word  of  im- 
perfection Inchoatos. 

Now  as  that  they  have  eyes  is  manifeft  unto  Senfe  5  fo  that  they  have  fight, 
not  incongruous  unto  Reafon ;  if  we  call  not  in  queftion  the  providence  of 
this  provifion,  that  is,  to  affign  the  Organs,  and  yet  deny  the  Office  *  to 
grant  tltem  eyes,  and  withhold  all  manner  of  vifion.  For  as  the  inference  is 
fair,  affirmatively  deduced  from  the  action  to  the  Organ,  that  they  have  eyes 
becaufe  they  fee-,  fois  it  alfo  from  the  organ  to  the  action,  that  they  have 
eyes,  therefore  fome  fight  defigned,  if  we  take  the  intention  of  Nature  in 
every  fpecies,  and  except  the  cafual  impediments,  or  morbofities  in  indivi- 
duals. But  as  their  eyes  are  more  imperfect  than  others,  fo  do  we  conceive 
of  their  fight  or  act  of  vifion,  for  they  will  run  againft  things,  and  hudling 
forwards  fall  from  high  places.  So  that  they  are  not  blind,  nor  yet  dilrin&ly 
lee  there  is  in  them  ho  Cecity,  yet  more  than  a  Cecutiency  -?  they  have  fight 
enough  to  difcern  the  light,  though  not  perhaps  to  diftinguifh  of  objects  or 
colours  5  fo  are  they  not  exactly  blind ,  for  light  is  one  object  of  vifion. 
And  this  ( as  Scaliger  obferveth )  might  be  as  full  a  fight  as  Nature  firft  in- 
tended, for  living  in  darknefs  under  the  earth,  they  had  no  further  need  of 
eyes  than  to  avoid  the  light  5  and  fo  be  fenjible  when  ever  they  loft  that 
darknefs  of  earth,  which  was  their  natural  confinement.  And  therefore 
however  Tranflators  do  render  the  word  of  Arijhtje  or  Galen,  that  is,  imper* 
feftos,  obUfos  or  inchoatos,  it  is  not  much  confiderable  for  their  eyes  are  fuf- 
ficiently  begun  to  finilh  this  action,  and  competently  perfect  for  this  imper- 
fect Vifion. 

And  laltly,  Although  tliey  had  neither  eyes  nor  fight, yet  could  they  not  be 
termed  Mind.  For  blindnefs  being  a  private  term  unto  fight,  this  appellation  is 

not  admirable  in  propriety  of  fpeech,  and  will  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  pri- 
vations-, which  prefuppofc  pohtive  forms  or  habits,and  are  not  indefinite  ne- 
BationSjdenyinginall  fiibjects,but  Rich  alone  wherein  the  pofitive  habits  are  in 
their  proper  Nature,  and  placed  without  repugnancy.  So  do  we  improperly 
£iy  a  Mole  is  blind,  if  we  deny  it  the  Organs  or  a  capacity  of  vifion  from  its 
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created  Nature-,  fo  when  the  text  of  fohnhad  (aid,  that  perfon  was  blind 
from  his  nativity,  whofe  cecity  our  Saviour  cured,  it  was  n- 1  warrantable 
in  Nohms  to  fay  he  had  no  eyes  at  all,  as  in  the  judgment  of  Heinjius*  he  de- 
fcribeth  in  his  paraphrafe;  and  as  fome  ancient  Fathers  affirm,  that  by  this 
Miracle  they  were  created  in  him.  And  fo  though  the  fenfe  may  be  accept- 
ed, that  Prove  rbmuft  be  candidly  interpreted,  which  maketh  fifties  Mutes 
and  calls  them  filent  which  have  no  voice  in  Nature. 

Now  this  conceit  is  erected  upon  a  mifapprehenfion  or  miftake  in  the 
fymptomesof  vifion-,  men  confounding  abolimment,  diminution  and  de- 
pravement,  and  naming  that  an  abolition  of  fight,  which  indeed  is  but  an 
abatement.  For  if  vifion  be  abolifhed,  it  is  called  ctritat,  or  blindnefs ;  if 
depraved,  and  receive  its  objects  erroneoufly,  Hallucination  -7  if  diminimed, 
heletudo  vIJhs,  caligatio,  or  dimnefs.  Now  inftead  of  a  diminution  or  im- 
perfect vifion  in  the  Mole,  we  affirm  an  abolition  or  total  privation  j  in- 
ftead of  a  caligation  or  dimnefs,  we  conclude  a  cecity  or  blindnefs.  Which 
hath  been  frequently  inferred  concerning  other  Animals.  So  fome  affirm 
the  Water-Rat  is  blind,  fo  Sammamcus  and  Nicander  do  call  the  Mus  Aranetts 
the  Shrew  or  Ranney,  blind :  And  becaufe  darknefs  was  before  light,  the 
JEgypUns  worfhipped  the  fame.  So  are  CacilU  or  Slow-worms  accounted 
blind:  and  the  like  we  affirm  proverbially  of  the  Beetle  5  although  their 
eyes  be  evident,  and  they  will  flye  againft  lights,  like  many  other  Infects-, 
and  though  alfo  Arifiotle  determines,  that  the  eyes  are  apparent  in  all  flying 
Infects,  though  other  %ifes  be  obfcure,  and  not  perceptible  at  all.  And 
if  from  a  diminution  we  may  infer  a  total  privation,  or  affirm  that  other 
Animals  are  blind  which  do  not  acutely  fee,  or  comparatively  unto  others, 
we  fhall  condemn  unto  blindnefs  many  not  fo  efteemed  $  for  fuch  as  have 
corneous  or  horney  eyes,  as  Lobfters  and  cruftaceous  Animals,  are  gene- 
rally dim-fighted  ;  all  Infects  that  have  tntem*,  or  long  horns  to  feel  out 
their  way,  as  Butterflyes  and  Locufts  •■,  or  their  fore-legs  fo  difpofed,  that 
they  much  advance  before  their  heads,  as  may  be  obferved  in  Spiders  5 
and  if  the  Eagle  were  judge,  we  might  be  blind  our  felves.  The  expreffion 
therefore  of  Scripture  in  the  ftory  of  Jacob  is  furely  with  circumfpedtion : 
And  it  came  to  pals  when  Jacob  was  old,  and  his  eyes  were  dim,  qmndo  calt- 
gkrunt  oculi,  faith  Jerome  and  Tremellius,  which  are  exprelTions  of  diminution, 
and  not  of  abfolute  privation. 

Other  concerns  there  are  of  Moles,  which  though  not  commonly  opini- 
oned ,  are  not  commonly  enough  confidered :  As  the  peculiar  formation 
of  their  feet,  the  (lender  off*  Jugalia,  and  Dogteeth,  and  now  hard  it  is  to 
keep  them  alive  out  of  the  Earth :  As  alfo  the  ferity  and  voracity  of  thefe 
animals  j  for  though  they  be  contented  with  Roots,  and  ftringy  parts  of 
Plants,  or  Worms  under  ground,  yet  when  they  are  above  it,  they  will 
fometimes  tear  and  eat  one  another,  and  in  a  large  glafs  wherein  a  Mole,  a 
Toad,  and  a  Viper  were  inclofed,  we  have  known  the  Mole  to  difpatch 
them,  and  to  devour  a  good  part  of  them  both. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 
Of  Lampries. 

Herher  Lampries  have  nine  eyes ,  as  is  received,  we  durft  refer  it 
unto  Polyphemus,  who  had  but  one,  to  judge  it.  An  error  concerning 
eyes,  occafioned  by  the  error  of  eyes-,  deduced  from  the  appearance  of  di- 
vers cavities  or  holes  on  either  fide,  which  fome  call  eyes  that  carelefly  be- 
hold them-,  and  is  not  only  refutable  by  experience,  but  alfo  repugnant  un- 
to Reafon.  For  befide  the  monftrofity  they  fallen  unto  Nature,  in  contri- 
ving many  eyes,  who  hath  made  but  two  unto  any  Animal,  that  is,  one  of 
each  fide,  according  to  the  divifion  of  the  brain-,  it  were  a  fuperfiuous  inarti- 
ficial aft  to  place  and  fettle  fo  many  in  one  plane  -,  for  the  two  extreams 
would  fufficiently  perform  the  office  of  fight  without  the  help  of  the  inter- 
mediate eyes ,  and  behold  as  much  as  all  levenjoyned  together.  For  the 
vifible  bafe  of  the  object  would  be  defined  by  tliefe  two  3  and  the  middle 
eyes,  although  they  behold  the  fame  thing,  yet  could  they  not  behold  fo 
much  thereof  as  thefe  fo  were  it  no  advantage  unto  man  to  have  a  tliird  eye 
between  thofe  two  he  hath  already  j  and  the  fiction  of  Argns  feemsmore 
reafonable  than  this-,  for  though  he  had  many  eyes,  yet  were  they  placed 
in  circumference  and  pofitions  of  advantage,  andfo  are  they  placed  in  ieveral 
lines  in  Spiders. 

Again,  Thefe  cavities  \vhich  men  calls  eyes  arc  feated  out  of  the  head, 
and  where  the  Gills  of  other  fill)  are  placed  •■,  containing  no  Organs  of  fight, 
from  the"      nor  having  any  Communication  with  the  brain.   Now  all  fenle  proceeding 
br»in.  from  the  brain,  and  diat  being  placed  (as  <SW<r»  obferveth )  in  the  upper  part 

of  the  body,  for  the  fitter  fituation  of  the  eyes,  and  conveniency  required 
unto  fight *,  it  is  not  reafonable  to  imagine  that  they  are  any  w  here  elie,  or 
deferve  that  name  which  are  feated  in  other  parts.  And  therefore  we  re- 
linquish as  fabulous  what  is  delivered  of  Sternofhthalmi,  or  men  with  eyes  in 
their  bread: ;  and  when  it  is  faidby  Solomon,  A  wife  mans  eyes  are  in  his  head, 
it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  fecond  fenfe,and  affordeth  no  objection.  True  it  is  that  the 
eyes  of  Animals  are  feated  with  fome  difference,  but  in  ianguineous  ani- 
mals in  the  head,  and  that  more  forward  than  the  ear  or  hole  of  hearing.  In 
quadrupedes,  in  regard  of  the  figure  of  their  heads,  they  are  placed  at  lome 
diftance^  in  latiroftrous  and  flat-bill'd  birds  they  are  more  laterally  feated 
and  therefore  when  they  look  intently  they  turn  one  eye  upon  the  object ; 
and  can  convert  their  heads  to  fee  before  and  behind,  and  to  behold  two  op- 
pofite  points  at  once.  But  at  a  moreeafiedifiance  are  they  litua  ted  in  man, 
and  in  the  fame  circumference  with  the  ear  3  for  ifonefootof  the  compafs 
be  placed  upon  the  Crown,  a  circle  defcribed  thereby  will  interfeci,  orpafs 
over  both  the  ears. 

Towhatufc  The  error  in  this  conceit  confifts  in  the  ignorance  of  thefe  cavitities,  and 
the  nine  eyes  their  proper  ufe  in  nature  =,  for  this  is  a  particular  difpofure  of  parts,  and  a 
dofe1rvrTipnC  Pecunar  conformation  whereby  thefe  holes  and  Unices  fupply  the  defect  of 
Gills,  and  are  affifted  by  the  conduit  in  the  head  3  for  like  cetaceous  Animals 
and  Whales,  the  Lamprie  hath  a fpout  or  pipe  at  the  back  part  of  die 
head,  whereat  it  fpurts  out  water.  Nor  is  it  only  lingular  in  this  formation, 
but  alfo  in  many  other -,  as  in  defect  of  bones,  whereof  it  hath  not  one,  and 
for  the  fpine  or  backbone,  a  cartilaginous  lubftance  without  any  fpondyls, 
procelles  or  protuberance  whatlbever.  As  alfo  in  the  provifion  which  Na- 
ture hath  made  for  the  heart  3  which  in  this  animal  is  very  ftrangely  fecured, 
and  lies  immured  in  a  cartilage  or  griftly  fubftance.  And  laftly ,  in  the  colour 
of  the  liver  :  which  is  in  the  Male  of  an  excellent  grafs-green  :  but  of  a  deep- 
er colour  in  the  Female  ,  and  will  communicate  a  frefh  and  durable  ver- 
dure. 
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Of  Snails » 


WHether  Snails  have  eyes  fome  Learned  men  have  doubted.  For  Scali- 
ger  terms  them  but  imitations  of  eyes ;  and  Arlfiotle  upon  confe- 
quence  denyeth  them,  when  he  affirms  that  Teftaceous  Animals  have  no 
eyes.  But  this  now  feems  fufficiently  aflerted  by  the  help  <M3exquifite 
Glafles,  which  difcover  thofe  black  and  atramentous  fpots  or  globules  to  be 
their  eyes. 

That  they  have  two  eyes  is  the  common  opinion-,  but  if  they  have  two 
eyes,  we  may  grant  them  to  have  no  lefs  than  four,  that  is,  two  in  the  larger 
extenfions  above,  and  two  in  the  (horter  and  lefler  horns  below,  and  this 
number  may  be  allowed  in  thefe  inferiour  and  exanguious  animals  fince  we 
may  obferve  the  articulate  and  latticed  eyes  in  Flies,  and  nine  in  fome  Spiders  : 
And  in  the  great  Phalangium  Spider  of  America,  we  plainly  number  eight. 

But  in  fanguineous  animals,  quadrupeds,  bipeds,  or  man,  no  fuch  number 
can  be  regularly  verified,  or  multiplicity  of  eyes  confirmed.  And  therefore 
what  hath  been  under  this  kind  delivered,  concerning  the  plurality,  paucity  or 
anomalous  fituation  of  eyes,  is  either  monftrous,  fabulous,  or  under  things 
never  feen  includes  good  fenfe  or  meaning.  And  fo  may  we  receive  the 
figment  of  Argus,  who  was  an  Hieroglyphick  of  heaven,  in  thofe  centuries 
of  eyes  expreffing  the  Stars  5  and  their  alternate  wakings,  the  viciflitude  of 
day  and  night.  Which  ftriclly  taken  cannot  be  admitted  5  for  the  fubjeel: 
of  fleep  is  not  the  eye,  but  the  common  fenfe,  which  once  afleep,  all  eyes 
muft  be  at  reft.  And  therefore  what  is  delivered  as  an  Embleme  of  vigilan- 
cy,  that  the  Hare  and  Lion  do  fleep  with  one  eye  open,  doth  not  evince 
they  are  any  more  awake  than  if  they  were  both  clofed.  For  the  open  eye 
beholds  in  fleep  no  more  than  that  which  is  clofed  and  no  more  one  eye  in 
them  than  two  in  other  Animals  that  fleep  with  both  open ,  as  jfome  by 
difeafe,  and  others  naturally  which  have  no  eye  lids  at  all. 

As  for  Polyphemus,  although  the  ftory  be  fabulous,  the  monftrofity  is  not  How  things 
impoflible.  For  the  ad  of  Vifion  may  be  performed  with  one  eye ;  and  £aenPasndo°„ 
in  the  deception  and  fallacy  of  fight,  hath  this  advantage  of  two,  that  it  be-  hie." 3  "• 
holds  not  objects  double ,  or  fees  two  things  for  one.   For  this  doth 
happen  when  the  axis  of  the  vifive  cones,  diffufed  from  the  object,  fall 
not  upon  the  fame  plane  but  that  which  is  conveyed  into  one  eye,  is?  more 
deprefled  or  elevated  than  that  which  enters  the  other.   So  if  beholding  a 
Candle,  we  protrude  either  upward  or  downward  the  pupill  of  one  eye,  the 
objeel:  will  appear  double ;  but  if  we  (hut  the  other  eye ,  and  behold  ic 
with  one,  it  will  then  appear  but  fingle*,  and  if  we  abduce  the  eye  unto 
either  corner,  the  object  will  not  duplicate  :  for  in  that  pofitionthe  axis  of 
the  cones  remains  in  the  fame  plane,  as  is  demonftrated  in  the  Opticks,  and 
delivered  by  Galen,  in  his  tenth  De  ufu  partium. 

Relations  alfo  there  are  of  men  that  could  make  themfelves  invifible/ 
which  belongs  not  to  this  Difcourfe :  but  may  ferve  as  notable  exprefllorfs 
of  wife  and  prudent  men,  who  fo  contrive  their  affairs,  that  although  their 
aclions  be  manifeft,  their  defigns  are  not  difcoverable.  In  this  acception 
there  is  nothing  left  of  doubt,  andG^.r  Ring  remaineth  ftill  amongft  us : 
for  vulgar  eyes  behold  no  more  of  wife  men  than  doth  the  Sun:  they  may 
difcover  their  exteriour  and  outward  ways,  but  their  interiour  and  inward 
pieces  he  only  fees,  that  fees  into  their  beings. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  the  Qhameleon. 


Comment  in 
Occll.  Lucan. 


Nature  pro- 
vides no  part 
without  its 
proper  funcii- 
on  or  office 


Concerning  the  Chameleon  there  generally  paffethan  opinion  that  it  liveth 
only  upon  air,  and  is  fuftained  by  no  other  aliment :  Thus  much  is 
in  plain  terms  affirmed  by  Solims,  Pliny,  and  others,  and  by  this  Periphrafis 
is  the  famedefcribed  by  Ovid.  All  which  notwithstanding,  upon  enquiry  I 
find  the  afiertion  mainly  controvertible,  and  very  much  to  fail  in  the  three 
inducements  of  belief. 

And  firft  for  its  Verity,  although  aflerted  by  fome,  and  traditionally  deli- 
vered by  others,  yet  is  it  very  questionable.  For  befide  <^fcf<4»,who  B  feldom 
defective  in  thefe  accounts  5  ^r^r// diftmctly  treating  hereof,  hath  made  no 
mention  of  this  remarkable  propriety :  which  either  fufpecting  its  verity, 
or  prefuming  its  falfity,  he  lurely  omitted :  for  that  he  remained  ignorant 
of  this  account,  it  is  not  eafily  conceivable  $  it  being  the  common  opinion, 
and  generally  received  by  all  men.   Some  have  politively  denyed  it ,  as 

Ahgttfiirws  ,  NifhHS ,  Stobtr.s  ,  Dalechamfius  ,  Fortttnius  l  ictrus  ,  with  many 

more 5  others  have  experimentally  refuted  it,  as  namely  Johannes  Landius, 
who  in  the  relation  of  Scaliger,  obferved  a  Chameleon,  to  lick  up  a  fly  from 
his  breaft :  But  Bellonins  hatn  been  more  fatisfactorily  experimental,  not  on- 
ly affirming  they  feed  on  Flies,  Caterpillars,  Beetles  and  other  Infects,  but 
upon  exenteration  he  found  thefe  Animals  in  their  bellies :  whereto  we 
might  alfo  add  the  experimental  decisions  of  the  worthy  Peirefchius  and 
learned  Emanuel  Tt^uwins,  in  that  Chameleon  which  had  been  often  obferved 
to  drink  water,  and  delight  to  feed  on  Meal-worms.  And  although  we 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  our  own  observation,  yet  have  we  received  the 
like  confirmation  from  many  ocular  Spectators. 

As  touching  the  veriiimility  or  probable  truth  of  this  relation,  fe- 
veral  reafons  there  are  which  feem  to  overthrow  it.  For  firft ,  there 
are  found  in  this  Animal ,  the  guts ,  the  ftomach  and  other  parts  of- 
ficial unto  nutrition  5  which ,  were  its  aliment  the  empty  reception  of 
air,  their  provifions  had  been  fuperfluous.  Now  the  wifdom  of  na- 
ture abhorring  fuperfluities,  and  effecting  nothing  in  vain,  unto  the  inten- 
tion of  thefe  operations,  respectively  contriveth  the  Organs  and  there- 
fore where  we  find  fuch  Inflruments  we  may  with  ftrictnefs  expect  their 
actions  j  and  where  we  difcover  them  not,  we  may  with  fafety  conclude 
the  non-intention  of  their  operations.  So  when  we  perceive  that  Bats  have 
teats ,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  they  fuckle  their  younglings  with 
milk :  but  whereas  no  other  flying  Animal  hath  thefe  parts ,  we  cannot 
from  them  expect  a  viviparous  exdufion ,  but  either  a  generation  of 
eggs ,  or  fome  vermiparous  feparation ,  whofe  navel  is  within  it  felf  ac 
firft,  and  its  nutrition  after  not  connexedly  depending  of  its  origi- 
nal 

Again,  Nature  is  fo  far  from  leaving  any  one  part  without  its  pro- 
per action,  that  fhe  oft-times  impofeth  two  or  three  labours  upon  one, 
fo  the  Pizel  in  Animals  is  both  official  unto  Urine  and  to  generation,  but 
the  firft  and  primary  ufeis  generation  5  for  fome  creatures  enjoy  that  part 
which  urine  not.  So  the  nomils  areufeful  both  for  refpiration  and  fmelling, 
but  the  principal  ufe  is  fmelling  5  for  many  havenoftrils  Which  huve  no 
lungs,  as  fifties  5  but  none  have  lungs  or  refpiration,  which  have  not  fome 
fhew,  or  fome  analogy  of  noftrils.  Thus  we  perceive  the  providence  of  Na- 
ture, that  is,  the  wiklom  of  God,  which  dilpofeth  of  no  part  in  vain,  and 
fome  parts  unto  two  or  three  ufes,  will  not  provide  any  without  the  executi- 
on of  its  proper  office,  nor  where  there  is  no  digeftion  to  be  made,  make  any 
parts  infervient  to  that  intention. 
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Befide  the  remarkable  teeth ,  the  tongue  of  this  animal  is  a  fecond 
argument  to  overthrow  this  airy  nutrication :  and  that  not  only  in  its 
proper  nature ,  but  alfo  its  peculiar  figure.  For  of  this  part  proper- 
ly taken  there  are  two  ends  that  is ,  the  formation  of  the  voice,  and 
the  execution  of  taft:  for  the  voice,  it  can  have  no  office  in  Chameleons, 
for  they  are  mute  Animals   as  befide  fifhesi  are  moft  other  forts  of  Lizards. 

As  for  their  taft,  if  their  nutriment  be  air,  neither  can  it  be  an  Inftrument 
thereof  5  for  the  body  of  that  element  is  inguftible,  void  of  all  fapidity,  and 
without  any  adion  of  the  tongue,  is  by  the  rough  artery  or  wezon  conduct 
edinto  the  Lungs.  And  therefore  Pliny  much  forgets  the  ftridnefs  of  his 
aflertion,  when  he  alio weth  excrements  unto  that  Animal,  that  feedeth  on- 
ly upon  Air  which  notwithstanding  with  the  urine  of  an  Afs,  he  commends 
as  a  magical  Medicine  upon  our  enemies. 

The  figure  of  the  tongue  feems  alfo  to  overthrow  the  prefumption  of  this 
aliment,  which  according  to  exad  delineation,  is  in  this  Animal  peculiar, 
and  feemeth  contrived  for  prey.  For  in  fo  little  a  creature  it  is  at  the  leaft 
a  palm  long,  and  being  it  felf  very  flow  in  motion,  hath  in  this  part  a  very 
great  agility  j  withall  its  food  being  flies  and  fuch  as  fuddenly  efcape,  it 
hath  in  the  tongue  a  mucous  and  flimy  extremity,  whereby  upon  a  fudden 
emiflion  it  invifcates  and  tangleth  thofe  Infects.  And  therefore  fome  have 
thought  its  name  not  unfuitable  unto  its  nature  5  the  nomination  in  Greek  x<tfMMA^' 
is  a  little  Lion  not  fo  much  for  the  refemblance  of  fhape,  as  affinity  of 
condition  that  is  for  vigilancy  in  its  prey ,  and  fuddea  rapacity  thereof, 
which  it  performeth  not  like  the  Lion  with  its  teeth ,  but  a  fudden 
and  unexpected  ejaculation  of  the  tongue.  This  expofition  is  favoured 
by  fome,  eipecially  the  old  glofs  upon  Leviticus  ,  rwbereby  in  the  Tranfla- 
tioo  of  ferome  and  the  Septuagint,  this  Animal  is  forbidden  5  what 
ever  it  be ,  it  feems  as  reafonable  as  that  of  Jfidore ,  who  derives  this 
name  a  Camelo  &  Leone ,  as  prefuming  herein  refemblance  with  a  Ca- 
mell. 

Asforthepofiibility  hereof,  it  is  not  alfo  unqueftionable*  and  wife  Men  Requires  _ 
are  of  opinion,  the  bodies  of  Animals  cannot  receive  a  proper  aliment  from  NutrItl 
Air  j  for  befide  that  taft  being  (  as  Ariftotle  terms  it)  a  kind  of  touch  5  it 
is  required  the  aliment  fliould  be  tangible,  and  fall  under  the  palpable  affecti- 
ons of  touch:  befide  alfo  that  there  is  fome  faporin  all  aliments,  as  be- 
ing to  be  diftinguifhed  and  judged  by  the  guff*  which  cannot  be  admitted 
in  Air :  Befide  thefe  I  fay,  if  we  confider  the  nature  of  aliment,  and  the 
proper  ufe  of  air  in  refpiration,  it  will  very  hardly  fall  under  the  name  hereof, 
or  properly  attain  the  ad  of  nutrication. 

And  firft  concerning  its^  nature  ,  to  make  a  perfect  nutrition  into 
die  body  nouriihed,  there  is  required  a  tranfmutation  of  the  nutriment, 
now  where  this  converfion  or  aggeneration  is  made,  there  is  alfo  required 
in  the  aliment  a  familiarity  of  matter,  and  fuch  a  community  or  vicinity  unto 
a  living  nature,  as  by  one  ad  of  the  foul  maybe  converted  into  the  body 
of  the  Kving,  and  enjoy  one  common  fouL  Which  cannot  be  effected 
by  Air,  it  concurring  only  with  our  flefh  in  common  principles ,  which 
are  at  the  largeft  diftance  from  life,  and  common  alfo  unto  inanimated 
conftitutions.  And  therefore  when  it  is  faid  by  Fernetius,  and  aflerted  by 
divers  others,  that  we  are  only  nouriihed  by  living  bodies,  and  fuch  as 
are  fome  way  proceeding  from  them,  that  is,  the  fruits,  effeds,  parts, 
or  feeds  thereof  >  they  have  laid  out  an  objed  very  agreeable  unto  affimik- 
tion  for  thefe  indeed  are  fit  to  receive  a  quick  and  immediate  converfion ,  as 
holding  fome  community  with  our  felves,  and  containing  approximate  di£ 
pofitions  unto  animation. 

Secondly,  (as  is  argued  by  Ariftotle  againft  the  Pythagoreans)  whatsoever 
properly  nourifheth  before  its  aflimilation,  by  the  adion  of  natural  heat  it 
receiveth  a  corpulency  or  incraflation  progreflional  unto  its  converfion  5 
which  notwithftanding  cannot  be  efFeded  upon  air  5  for  the  adion  of 
heat  doth  notcondenfebut  rarifie  that  body,  and  by  attenuation,  rather  than 
for  nutrition,  difpofeth  it  for  expulfion. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  (which  is  the  argument  of  hippccr*tes )  all  aliment  received  in- 
to the  body,  rnuft  be  therein  a  confiderable  (pace  retained,  and  not  imme- 
diately expelled.  Now  Air,  but  momentary  remaining  in  our  Bodies,  it 
hath  no  proportionable  {pace  for  its  converlion,  only  of  length  enough  to 
refrigerate  the  heart  $  which  having  once  performed,  left  being  it  felf  heat- 
ed again,  it  mould  luffocate  that  part,  it  maketh  no  ftay,  but  hafteth  back 
the  fame  way  it  palled  in. 

Fourthly,  The  ufe  of  Air  attracted  by  the  Lungs,  and  without  which  there 
is  no  durable  continuation  in  Life,  is  not  the  nutrition  of  parts,  butthecon- 
temperation  and  ventilation  of  that  fire  always  maintained  in  the  forge  of 
Life  j  whereby,  although  in  fome  manner  it  concurreth  unto  nutrition,  yet 
can  it  not  receive  the  proper  name  of  nutriment.  And  therefore  by 
crates  it  is  termed  Alimentum  non  Alimentum,  a  nouriihment  and  no  nourilh- 
ment.  That  is,  in  a  large  acception,  but  not  in  propriety  of  Language* 
conferving  the  body,  not  nourifhing  the  fame  •-,  nor  repairing  it  by  afTimila- 
tion,  but  preferving  it  by  ventilation  for  thereby  the  natural  flame  is  pre- 
ferred from  extinction,  and  fo  the  individuum  fupported  infomevvay  like 
nutrition. 

And  though  the  Air  fo  entreth  the  Lungs,  that  by  its  nitrous  Spirit  it  doth 
affect  the  heart,  and  feveral  ways  qualify  the  blood  and  though  it  be  alio 
admitted  into  other  parts,  even  by  the  meat  we  chew,  yet  that  it  affordeth 
a  proper  nutriment  alone,  is  not  eafily  made  out. 

Again,  Some  are  fo  far  from  affirming  the  Air  to  afford  any  nutriment, 
that  they  plainly  deny  it  to  be  any  Element,  or  that  it  entreth  into  mixt 
bodies  as  any  principle  in  their  compofitions,  but  performed!  other  offices 
in  the  Univerfe  3  asHtwfill  all  vacuities  about  the  earth  or  beneath  it,  to 
convey  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  to  maintain  fires  and  flames,  to  ferve  for  the 
flight  of  Volatils ,  refpiration  of  breathing  Animals  ,  and  refrigeration 
of  others.  And  although  we  receive  it  as  an  Element ,  yet  iince  the 
tranfmutation  of  Elements  and  fimple  bodies,  is  not  beyond  great  queftion  5 
fince  alfo  it  is  no  eafie  matter  to  demonftrate  that  Air  is  fo  much  as  con- 
vertible into  water  *  how  rranfmutable  it  is  into  fiefh ,  may  be  of  deeper 
doubt. 

And  although  the  Air  attracted  may  be  conceived  to  nourifli  the  invilible 
flame  of  Life,  in  as  much  as  common  and  culinary  flames  are  nourillied  by 
the  air  about  them ,  we  make  fome  doubt  whether  Air  is  the  pabulous  fup- 
ply  of  Fire,  much  lefs  that  Flame  is  properly  Air  kindled.  And  the  fame 
before  us,  hath  been  denied  by  the  Lord  of  Vernlam,  in  his  Trad  of  Life 
and  Death  and  alfo  by  Dr.  Jordan  in  his  Book  of  Mineral  waters.  For 
that  which  fubftantially  maintaineth  the  fire,  is  the  combuftible  matter  in 
the  kindled  body,  and  not  the  ambient  air,  which  affordeth  exhalation  to 
its  fuliginous  atomes  j  nor  that  which  caufeth  the  flame  properly  to  be 
termed  air,  but  rather  as  he  exprefleth  it,  The  accenfion  of  fuliginous 
exhalations,  which  contain  an  un&uolity  in  them,  and  arife  from  the  matter 
of  fuel,  which  opinion  will  falve  many  doubts,  whereof  the  common  con- 
ceit affordeth  no  folution. 

As  firft,  How  fire  is  ftricken  out  of  flints  ?  That  is,  not  by  kindling  the 
air  from  the  collilion  of  two  hard  bodies ;  for  then  Diamonds  mould  do 
the  like  better  than  Flints :  But  rather  from  fulphureous,  inflamed,  and  even 
vitrified  effluviums  and  particles,  as  hath  been  obferved  of  late.  The  like 
faith  Jordan  we  obferve  in  Canes  and  Woods,  that  are  unctuous  and  full 
of  oyl,  which  will  yield  fire  by  frication,  or  collilion,  not  by  kindling  the 
air  about  them ,  but  the  inflammable  oyl  within  them.  Why  the  fire 
goes  out  without  air  ?  That  is ,  becaufe  the  fuliginous  exhalations  want- 
ing evaporation  recoil  upon  the  flame  and  choak  it,  as  is  evident  in 
Cupping- glafTes  \  and  the  artifice  of  Charcoals ,  where  if  the  air  be 
altogether  excluded,  the  fire  goes  out.  Why  fome  Lamps  included  in 
clofe  bodies  have  burned  many  hundred  years,  as  that  difcovered  in  the 
Sepulchre  of  TulHa,  the  filter  of  Cicero,  and  that  of  OUbiw  many  years 
after,  neariW**?  becaufe  whatever  was  their  matter,  either  a  preparation 
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of  gold  ,  or  Naphtha,  the  duration  proceeded  from  the  purity  of  their  oyl 
which  yielded  no  fuliginous  exhalations  to  fuffbcate  the  fire  5  For  if  air  had 
nourUhed  the  flame,  it  had  not  continued  many  minutes,  for  it  would  have 
been  fpent  and  wafted  by  the  fire.  Why  a  piece  of  flax  will  kindle,  although 
it  touch  not  the  flame?  becaufe  the  fire  extendeth  further,  than  indeed  it  is 
viiible,  being  at  fome  diftance  from  the  wiek,  a  pellucid  and  tranfparent 
body,  and  thinner  than  the  air  it  felf.  Why  Metals  in  their  liquation, 
although  they  intenfly  heat  the  air  above  their  furface,  arife  not  yet  into 
a  flame ,  nor  kindle  the  air  about  them  ?  becaufe  their  fulphur  is  more 
fixed ,  and  they  emit  not  inflammable  exhalations.  And  laftly ,  why  a 
lamp  or  candle  burneth  only  in  the  air  about  it,  and  inflameth  not  the  air  at 
a  diftance  from  it  ?  becaufe  the  flame  extendeth  not  beyond  the  inflammable 
effluence,  but  clofely  adheres  unto  the  original  of  its  inflammation  and 
therefore  it  only  warmeth,  not  kindleth  the  air  about  it.  Which  notwith- 
standing it  will  do,  if  the  ambient  air  be  impregnate  with  fubtile  inflamma- 
bilities, andfuch  as  are  of  quick  accenfion  as  experiment  is  made  in  a  clofe 
room,  upon  an  evaporation  of  fpirits  of  Wine  and  Camphire:,  asfubterra- 
neous  fires  do  fometimes  happen an4  as  Creufa  and  Alexanders  boy  in  the 
bath  were  fet  on  fire  by  Naphtha. 

Laftly,  The  Element  of  Air  is  fo  far  from  nourishing  the  body,  that 
fome  have  queftioned  the  power  of  water ;  many  conceiving  it  enters 
not  the  body  in  the  power,  of  aliment,  or  that  from  thence  there  pro- 
ceeds a  fubftantial  fupply.  For  befide  that  fome  Creatures  drink  not  at 
all  Even  unto  our  felves ,  and  more  perfed  Animals ,  though  many 
ways  afliftent  thereto,  it  performs  no  fubftantial  nutrition,  ferving  for 
refrigeration,  dilution  of  folid  aliment,  and  its  elixation  in  the  ftomach , 
which  from  thence  as  a  vehicle  it  conveys  through  lefs  acceflible  cavities, 
and  fo  in  a  rorid  fubftance  through  the  capillary  cavities,  into  every  part", 
which  having  performed,  it  is  afterward  excluded  by  Urine,  fvveat  and 
ferous  fepar  ations    And  this  opinion  furely  poflefled  the  Ancients  -7  for 
when  they  fo  highly  commended  that  water  which  is  fuddenly  hot  and 
cold,  which  is  without  all  favour,  the  lighteft,  thethinneft,  and  which  will 
fooneft  boil  Beans  or  Peafe,  they  had  no  conflagration  of  nutrition  ■■>  where- 
unto  had  they  had  refped ,  they  would  have  furely  commended  grof's  and 
turbid  ftreams,  in  whofe  confufion  at  leaft,  there  might  be  contained  fome 
nutriment  5  and  not  jejune  or  limpid  water ,  nearer  the  fimplicity  of 
its  Element.   Although,  I  confefs ,  our  cleared  waters  and  fuch  as  feem 
fimple  unto  fenfe,  are  much  compounded  unto  reafon,  as  may  be  obferved 
in  the  evaporation  of  large  quantities  of  water  wherein  befide  a  terreous 
refidence,  fome  fait  is  alfo found,  as  is  alfo  obfervablein  rain  watery  which  a  feed, of 
appearing  pure  and  empty,  is  full  of  feminal  principles,  and  carrieth  vital  p'ants  and 
atoms  of  plants  and  Animals  in  it,  which  have  not  perilhed  in  the  great  circu-  ^incd  inraTa- 
iaiion  of  nature  •■,  as  may  be  difcovered  from  feveral  Infects  generated  in  water, 
rain  water,  from  the  prevalent  fructification  of  plants  thereby  j  and  (befide  zihtvm  ton** 
the  real  plant  of  Cornerias )  from  vegetable  figurations,  upon  the  fides  of  ^ch)m- 
glalTes,  fo  rarely  delineated  in  frofts. 

All  which  confideredj  feverer  heads  will  be  apt  enough  to  conceive  the 
opinion  of  this  Animal,  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  Aftomi,  or  Men  without 
mouths,  in  Pliny  futable  unto  the  relation  of  the  Mares  in  Spain  and  their 
fubventaneous  conceptions  from  the  Weftern  wind  $  and  in  fome  way  more 
unreasonable  than  the  figment  of  Rabkan  the  famous  horfe  in  Ariofto,  which 
being  conceived  by  flame  and  wind,  never  tafted  grafs,  or  fed  on  any  grofTer 
provender  than  air  •,  for  this  vyay  ofnutrition  was  anlwerable  unto  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  generation.  Which  being  not  airy  but  grofs  and  feminal  in  the 
Chameleon ;  unto  its  confervation  there  is  required  a  folid  pafture,  and  a  food 
congenerous  unto  the  principles  of  its  nature. 

The  grounds  of  this  opinion  are  many  5  thefirft  obferved  by  Theophrmfinsy 
was  the  inflation  or  fwelling  of  the  body,  made  in  this  Animal  upon  infpi- 
rationor  drawing  in  its  breath-,  which  people  obferving,  have  thought  it  to 
feed  upon  air.   But  this  effect  is  rather  occafioned  upon  the  gre'atnefs  of  its 
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lungs,  which  in  this  Animal  are  very  large,  and  by  their  backward  fituation, 
afford  a  more  obfervable  dilatation  ^  and  though  their  lungs  be  lefs,  the  like 
inflation  is  alfo  obfervable  in  Toads,  but  efpecially  in  Sentortoifes. 

A  fecond  is  the  continual  hiation  or  holding  open  its  mouth,  which  men 
obferving,  conceive  the  intention  thereof  to  receive  die  aliment  of  air;  but 
this  is  alfo  occafioned  by  the  greatnefs  of  its  lungs  5  for  repletion  whereof 
not  having  a  fufficient  or  ready  fupply  by  its  noitrils,  it  is  enforced  to  dilate 
and  hold  open  the  jaws. 

The  third  is  the  paucity  of  blood  obferved  in  this  Animal,  fcarceatall 
to  be  found  but  in  the  eye,  and  about  the  heart  •■>  which  defect  being  obfer- 
ved, inclined  fome  into  thoughts,  that  the  air  was  a  fufficient  maintenance 
for  thefeexanguious  parts.  But  this  defett  or  rather  paucity  of  blood,  is 
alfo  agreeable  unto  many  other  Animals,  whofe  folid  nutriment  we  do  not 
controvert  >  as  may  be  obferved  in  other  forts  of  Lizards,  in  Frogs  and  di- 
vers Filhes  $  and  therefore  an  Horfe-leech  will  not  readily  fallen  upon  every 
fitVi  5  and  we  do  not  read  of  much  blood  that  was  drawn  from  Frogs  by  Mice, 
in  that  famous  battel  of  Homer. 

The  laft  and  mod  common  ground  which  begat  or  promoted  this  opinion, 
is  the  long  continuation  hereof  without  any  vifible  food,  which  fome  obfer- 
ving,  precipitoufly  conclude  they  eat  not  any  at  all.  It  cannot  be  denied 
it  is  ( if  not  the  moft  of  any )  a  very  abftemious  Animal ,  and  fuch  as  by 
reafon  of  its  frigidity,  paucity  of  blood,  and  latitancy  in  the  winter  (  about 
which  time  the  obfervations  are  often  made)  will  long  fubfift  without  a 
vifible  fuftentation.  But  a  like  condition  may  be  alfo  obferved  in  many 
other  Animals  j  for  Lizards  and  Leeches,  as  we  have  made  trial,  will  live 
fome  months  without  fuftenance  and  we  have  included  Snails  in  glafles  all 
winter,  which  have  returned  to  feed  again  in  the  fpring.  Now  thefe  not- 
withftanding,  are  not  conceived  to  pafs  all  their  lives  without  food  •■>  for  lb 
to  argue  is  fallacious,  and  is  moreover  fufficiently  convi&ed  by  experience. 
And  therefore  probably  other  relations  are  of  the  fame  verity,  which  are  of 
the  like  affinity  •,  as  is  the  conceit  of  the  Rhimace'm  Perfia,  the  Cams  Ltvis  of 
America,  and  the  Mamcodiata  or  bird  of  Paradife  in  India. 

To  affign  a  reafon  of  this  abftinence  in  Animals,  or  declare  how  without  a 
fupply  there  enfueth  no  deftru&ive  exhauftion,exceedeth  the  limits  and  inten- 
tion of  my  difcourfe.   ttmttmns  Licetus  in  his  excellent  Tract,  de  his  qui  dim 
vivmt  fine  a/imento,  hath  very  ingenioufly  attempted  it   deducing  the  caufe 
hereof  from  an  equal  conformity  of  natural  heat  and  moifture,  at  leaft  no 
confiderable  exuperancy,  in  either  j  which  concurring  in  an  unaclive  pro- 
portion, the  natural  heat  confumeth  not  the  moifture  (  whereby  enfueth  no 
exhauftion  )  and  the  condi  tion  of  natural  moifture  is  able  to  relift  the  flender 
action  of  heat  (whereby  it  needeth  no  reparation)  and  this  is  evident  in 
Snakes,  Lizards,  Snails,  and  divers  Infe&s  latitant  many  months  in  the  year  5 
which  being  cold  creatures,  containing  a  weak  heat  in  a  crafs  or  copious  humi- 
dity, do  long  fubfift  without  nutrition.  For  the  activity  of  the  agent,  being 
notable  to  over-mafter  the  refiftance  of  the  patient,  therewillenfueno 
deperdition.   And  upon  the  like  grounds  it  is,  that  cold  and  phlegmatick 
bodies,  and  (as  Hippocrates  determineth)  that  old  men  will beft endure 
fafting.   Now  the  fame  harmony  and  ftationary  conftitution.  as  it  happen- 
eth  in  many  fpecies,  fo  doth  it  fall  out  fometime  in  Individuals.   For  we 
read  of  many  who  have  lived  long  time  without  aliment  -y  and  befide  de- 
ceits and  irapoftures,  there  may  be  veritable  Relations  of  fome,  who  with- 
out a  miracle,  and  by  peculiarity  of  temper,  have  far  out-fafted  ElUt.  Which 
notwithstanding  doth  not  takeoff  the  miracle-,  for  that  may  be  miraculoufly 
effeded  in  one ,  which  is  naturally  caufable  in  another.   Some  naturally 
living  unto  an  hundred   unto  which  age,  others  notwithstanding  could  not 
attain  without  a  miracle. 
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CHAP.  XXlt. 

OftbeOJlncb. 


THe  common  Opinion  of  the  Oftrich,  Strttthiocamelus  or  Sparrow-Camel 
conceives  that  it  digefteth  Iron  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  affirmati- 
ons of  many  befide  fvvarms  of  others,  Rhodiginus  in  his  prelections  taketh  it 
for  granted,  Johannes  Langins  in  his  Epiftles  pleadeth  experiment  for  it  •,  the 
common  picture  alfo  confirmeth  it ,  which  ufually  defcribeth  this  Animal 
with  an  Horfefhoe  in  its  mouth.  Notwithftanding  upon  enquiry  we  find 
it  very  queftionable,  and  the  negative  feems  moft  reafonably  entertained  5 
whofe  verity  indeed  we  do  the  rather  defire,  becaufe  hereby  we  fhall  relieve 
our  ignorance  of  one  occult  quality  •■,  for  in  the  lift  thereof  it  is  accounted, 
and  in  that  notion  imperiouily  obtruded  upon  us.  For  my  part,,  although 
I  have  had  the  light  of  this  Animal,  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  its 
experiment,  but  have  received  great  occafion  of  doubt,  from  learned  dif- 
courfes  thereon. 

For  Arijlotle  and  Ofpanus  who  have  particularly  treated  hereof  are  filent 
in  this  Angularity  5  either  omitting  it  as  dubious  3  or  as  the  Comment  faith, 
rejecting  it  as  fabulous.  Pliny  fpeaketh  generally,  affirming  only,  the  digefti- 
on  is  wonderful  in  this  Animal  3  JEUan  delivereth,  that  it  digefteth  ftones 
without  any  mention  of  Iron-,  Leo  Africams,  who  lived  in  thofe  Countries 
wherein  they  moft  abound,  fpeaketh  diminutively,  and  but  half  way  into  this 

aftertion  Surdum  ac  Jimflex  animal  eft,  quicquid  invent,  abfque  deletlu,  ufqy.e 
ad  ferrum  devorat  :  Fernelius  in  his  fecond  De  Abditis  rerum  caufis,  extenuates 

it,  and  Riolanus  in  his  Comment  thereof  pofitively  denies  it.  Some  have 
experimentally  refuted  it ,  as  Albertus  Magnus ;  and  moft  plainly  Vlyjfes 

Aldrovandus,  whofe  WOl'ds  are  thefe  Egoferri  frufta  devorare,  dum  Tridenti 
efiem,  obfervavi,  fed  qu&incotla  rurfus  excerneret,  that  is,  at  my  being  at  Trent y 

I  obferved  the  Oftricb  to  fwallow  Iron,  but  yet  to  exclude  it  undigefted 
again. 

Now  befide  experiment,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  againft  it  by  Philofophical 
argument,  it  being  an  occult  quality,  which  contemns  the  law  of  Reafon, 
and  defends  it  felf  by  admitting  no  reafon  at  all.   As  for  its  pollibility  we 
ihall  not  at  prefent  difpute  •■,  nor  will  we  affirm  that  Iron  ingefted,  receiveth 
in  the  ftomach  of  the  oftrich  no  alteration  at  all  but  if  any  fuch  there  be,  we  How(poflii« 
fufpecl;  this  effect  rather  from  fome  way  of  corrofion,  than  any  of  digeftion ;  £machoi 
not  any  liquid  reduction  or  tendance  to  chylification  by  the  power  of  the  0firicb 
natural  heat ,  but  rather  lome  attrition  from  an  acid  and  vitriolous  humi-  mayaW 
dity  in  the  ftomach,  which  may  abfterfc  and  (have  the  fcorious  parts  there-  Iro» 
of.   So  rufty  Iron  crammed  down  the  throat  of  a  Cock,  will  become 
terfe  and  clear  again  in  its  gizzard :  So  the  Counter  which  according  to 
the  relation  of  Annum  remained  a  whole  year  in  the  body  of  a  youth,  and 
came  out  much  confumed  at  laft  •■,  might  fuffer  this  diminution,  rather  from 
(harrj  and  acid  humours,  than  the  ftrength  of  natural  heat,  as  he  fuppofeth. 
So  iilver  fwallowed  and  retained  fome  time  in  the  body,  will  turn  black, 
as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in  J  qua  fortis,  or  fome  corrofive  water,  but  Lead 
will  remain  unaltered  *,  for  that  metal  containeth  in  it  a  fweet  Salt  or 
Sugar,  whereby  it  refifteth  ordinary  corrofion ,  and  will  not  eafily  dhTolve 
even  in  Aquafortis.  So  when  for  medical  ufes,  we  take  down  the  filings  of 
Iron  or  Steel,  we  muft  not  conceive  it  palTeth  unaltered  from  us-,  for  though 
the  grofler  parts  be  excluded  again,  yet  are  the  dilToluble  parts  extracted, 
whereby  it 'becomes  effectual  in  deoppilations  *,  and  therefore  for  fpeedier 
operation  war  make  extinctions,  infufions,  and  the  like,  whereby  we  extract 
the  fait  and  active  parts  of  the  Medicine  5  which  being  in  folution,  more  eafily 
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what  thechy-  enter  the  veins.   And  this  is  that  the  Chymifts  mainly  drive  at  in  the  attempt 
h  'fts  bV°  h'd'    °^  t^e^r  AlirHm  Pot*bik  7  that  is,  to  reduce  that  indigeftible  fubftance  into 
Au-lm  \»u*  mcn  a f°rm  ^  maV  not  ^  e)e^ec^  °y  ^eSeJ  Duc  enter  tne  cavities,  and  lefs 
acceflible  parts  of  the  body,  without  corrofion. 

The  ground  of  this  conceit  is  its  fvvallowing  down  fragments  of  Iron, 
which  men  obferving,  by  a  froward  illation,  have  therefore  conceived  it 
digefteth  them ,  which  is  an  inference  not  to  be  admitted,  as  being  a  fallacy 
of  the  confequent,  that  is,  concluding  a  pofition  of  the  confequent,  from 
the  pofition  of  the  antecedent.   For  many  things  are  fwallowed  by  Animals, 
rather  for  condiment,  guft  or  medicament,  than  any  fubftantial  nutriment. 
>  So  Poultrey,  and efpecially  the  Turkey,  do  of  themielves  takedown  ftones 3 
and  we  have  found  at  one  time  in  the  Gizzard  of  a  Turkey  no  lefs  than  feven 
hundred.  Now  thefe  rather  concur  unco  digeftion,  than  are  themfelves 
digefted  for  we  have  found  them  alfo  in  the  guts  and  excrements  •,  but 
their  defcerit  is  very  How,  for  we  have  given  them  ftones  and  fmall  pieces  of 
Iron,  which  eighteen  days  after  we  have  found  remaining  in  the  Gizzard. 
And  therefore  the  experiment  of  Logins  and  others  might  be  fallible,  whilft 
after  the  taking  they  expe&ed  it  mould  come  down  within  a  day  or  two 
How  cherry-  after#   jnas  ajf0  we  fwaH0w  Cherry-ftones,  but  void  them  unconco&ed, 
SwuchTto     an£*  we  u^ua^y  foy  tney  preferve  us  from  Surfeit  5  for  being  hard  bodies  they 
prevent  fur-    conceive  a  ftrong  and  durable  heat  in  the  ftomach,  and  fo  prevent  the  crudi- 
feits  upon  cat-  ties  of  their  fruit :  And  upon  the  like  reafon  do  culinary  Operators  obferve, 
ing  ciierr ies.  tnat  flefli  b>oils  beft,  when  the  bones  are  boiled  with  it.   Thus  Dogs  will  eat 
grafs,  which  they  digeft  not :  Thus  Camels  to  make  the  water  fapid,  do  raife 
the  mud  with  their  feet :  Thus  Horfes  will  knable  at  walls,  Pigeons  delight 
in  fait  ftones.   Rats  will  gnaw  Iron,  and  Arifiotle  laith,  the  Elephant  fwal- 
loweth  ftones.   And  thus  may  alfo  the  Ofirich  fwallow  Iron ;  not  as  his  pro- 
per aliment,  but  for  the  ends  above  exprefied,  and  even  as  we  obferve  the 
like  in  other  Animals. 

And  whether  thefe  fragments  of  Iron  and  hard  fubftances  fwallowed  by 
the  ofirich,  have  not  alfo  that  ule  in  their  ftomachs,  which  they  have  in  other 
Birds  5  that  is,  in  fome  way  to  (upply  the  ufe  of  Teeth,  by  commolition, 
grinding  and  compreflion  of  their  proper  aliment,  upon  the  action  of  the 
ftrongly  conformed  mufcles  of  the  ftomach,  as  the  honofd  Dr.  Harvey  di- 
fcourfech,  may  alfo  be  considered. 

What  effecl  therefore  may  be  expected  from  the  ftomach  of  an  Ofirich  by 
application  alone  to  further  digeftion  in  ours,  belidethe  experimental  refute 
of  Galen,  we  refer  it  unto  considerations  above  alledged  5  Or  whether  there 
be  any  more  credit  to  be  given  unto  the  Medicine  of  JElian,  who  affirms, 
the  ftones  they  fwallow  have  a  peculiar  vertue  for  the  eyes,  than  that  of 
HermoUus  and  Pliny  drawn  from  the  urine  of  this  Animal  5  let  them  determine 
who  can  fwallow  fo  ftrange  a  tranfmiflion  of  qualities,  or  believe  that  any 
Bird  or  flying  Animal  doth  feparately  and  diftindtly  urine  befide  the  Bat. 

That  therefore  an  Ofirich  will  fwallow  and  take  down  Iron,  is  ealily  to  be 
granted :  that  oftentimes  it  partes  entire  away,  if  we  admit  of  ocular  tefti- 
mony,  is  not  to  be  denied.  And  though  fome  experiment  may  alfo  plead, 
that  fometimes  they  are  fo  altered,  as  not  to  be  found  or  excluded  in  any 
difcernable  parcels  s  yet  whether  this  be  not  effected  by  fome  way  of  corro- 
fion, from  (harp  and  diftblving  humidities,  rather  than  any  proper  digeftion, 
chylifa&ive  mutation,  or  alimental  converfion,  is  with  good  reafon  doubted. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  Unicorns  horn. 

GReat  account  and  much  profit  is  made  of  Unicorns  hnm,  at  leaft  of  that 
which  beareth  the  name  thereof  *  wherein  notwithstanding,  many  I  * 
perceive  fufpedt  an  Impofture,  and  fome  conceive  there  is  no  fucli  Animal 
extant.   Herein  therefore  to  draw  up  our  determinations   befide  the  feve- 
ral  places  of  Scripture  mentioning  this  Animal  (  which  fome  may  well  con- 
tend to  be  only  meant  of  the  Rhinoeeros )  we  are  fo  far  from  denying  there  is 
any  Unicom  at  all,  that  we  affirm  there  are  many  kinds  thereof.   In  the  num-  Some  douhe 
ber  of  Quadrupedes,  we  will  concede  no  left  than  five-,  that  is,  the  Indian  t0  be  made 
Ox,  the  Indian  Afs,  the  Rhinoceros,  the  Oryx,  and  that  which  is  more  emi-  ^fieth^in^" 
nently  termed  Monoceros,  or  Unicornis.    Some  in  the  lift  of  Fiihes  j  as  that  Scripture. 

defcribed  by  Olaus,  Albert  us  and  others :  and  fome  Vnicoms  we  will  allow 
even  among  Infe&s ;  as  thofe  four  kinds  of  naficornous  Beetles  defcribed 

by  Muffetus. 

Secondly,  Although  we  concede  there  be  many  Vnicoms,  yet  are  we  ftill 
to  feek  •■,  for  whereunto  to  affix  this  Horn  in  queftion,  or  to  determine  from 
which  thereof  we  receive  this  magnified  Medicine,  we  have  no  affurance, 
or  any  iatisfa&ory  decifion.  For  although  we  fingle  out  one,  and  eminently 
thereto  affign  the  name  of  the  Unicom-,  yet  can  we  not  be  fecure  what 
creature  is  meant  thereby  what  conftant  fhape  it  holdeth ,  or  in  what 
number  to  be  received.  For  as  far  as  our  endeavours  difcover,  this  Animal 
is  not  uniformly  defcribed,  but  differently  fet  forth  by  thofe  that  under* 
take  it.  PUny  affirmeth,  it  is  a  fierce  and  terrible  creature-,  Vartomannus,  a  The  Unico  ta 
tame  and  manfuete  Animal :  thofe  which  Garcia*  ab  Horto  defcribed  about  howvarionfiy 
the  Cape  of  good  hope ,  were  beheld  with  heads  like  Horfes  •,  thole  rePorced  by 
which  Vartomannus  beheld ,  he  defcribed  with  the  head  of  a  Deer ;  lors* 
Pliny ,  tAilian ,  Solinus ,  and  after  thefe  from  ocular  affurance ,  Paulas 
Venems  affirmeth ,  the  feet  of  the  Unicom  are  undivided  ,  and  like  the 
Elephant's :  But  thole  two  which  Vartomannus  beheld  at  Mecha ,  were , 
as  he  defcribeth  ,  footed  like  a  Goat.  As  Julian  defcribeth,  it  is 
in  the  bignefs  of  an  Horfe^as  Vartomannus,  of  a  Colt}  that  which 
Thevet  fpeaketh  of  was  not  fo  big  as  an  Heifer  but  Paulus  Venems 
affirmeth,  they  are  but  little  lefs  than  Elephants.  Which  are  di- 
fcriminations  very  material,  and  plainly  declare,  that  under  the  fame 
name  Authors  defcribe  not  the  fame  Animal :  fo  that  the  Unicorns 
Horn  of  one,  is  not  that  of  another,  although  we  proclaim  an  equal 
vertue  in  all. 

Thirdly,  Although  we  were  agreed  what  Animal  this  was,  or  differed 
not  in  its  defcription,  yet  would  this  alfo  afford  but  little  fatisfadion  ;  for 
the  Horn  we  commonly  extol,  is  not  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Ancients. 
For  that,  in  the  defcription  of  JEUan  and  Pliny,  was  black  :  this  which  is 
fhewed  amongft  us ,  is  commonly  white,  none  black  •■,  and  of  thofe  five 
which  Scaliger  beheld,  though  one  fpadiceous,  or  of  a  light  red \  and 
two  inclining  to  red ,  yet  was  there  not  any  of  this  complexion  among 
them. 

Fourthly,  What  Horns  foever  they  be  which  pafs  amongft  us,  they  are 
not  furely  the  Horns  of  any  one  kind  of  Animal;  but  muft  proceed  from 
feveral  forts  of  Unicorns.  For  fome  are  wreathed,  fome  not  I  That  famous 
one  which  is  preferved  at  St.  Denis  near  Paris,  hath  wreathy  fpires,  and  co- 
chleary  turnings  about  it,  which  agreeth  with  the  defcription  of  the  Unicorns 
Horn  in  Thofe  two  in  the  Treafure  of  Sr.  Mavk^  are  plain  i 

and  beft  accord  with  thofe  of  the  Indian  Afs,  or  the  defecti- 
ons of  other  Unicorns :   That  in  the  Repository  of  the  Elector  of 
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Saxony  is  plain  and  not  hollow,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  true  Lind-Vnkerns 
Horn.  Albertm  Magnus  defcribeth  one  ten  foot  long,  and  at  the  bafe 
about  thirteen  inches  compats :  And  that  of  Antwerp  which  Goropius  Be- 
ennus  deicribeth,  is  not  much  inferiour  unto  it-,  which  beft  agree  unto  the 
defcriptions  of  the  Sea-Vnkoms  ;  for  theft ,  as  olaus  affirmeth,  are  of  that 
ftrength  and  bignefs,  as  to  be  able  to  penetrate  the  ribs  of  Ships.  The  fan-  e 
is  moreprobable,  becaufe  it  was  brought  from  Ifland,  from  whence,  as  Be- 
canus  affirmeth,  three  other  were  brought  in  his  days :  And  we  have  heard 
4  of  fome  which  have  been  found  by  the  Sea-fide ,  and  brought  unto  us 
from  America.  So  that  while  we  commend  the  Vnkorns  Horn,  and 
conceive  it  peculiar  but  unto  one  Animal ;  under  apprehenlion  of  the 
fame  vertue ,  we  ufe  very  many  -,  and  commend  that  effect  from  all, 
which  every  one  confineth  unto  fome  one  he  hath  either  feen  or  de- 
fcribed. 

Fifthly,  Although  there  be  many  Vnkorns,  and  confequently  many  Horns, 
yet  many  there  are  which  bear  that  name,  and  currantly  pafs  among  us, 
which  are  no  Horns  at  all.  Such  are  thofe  fragments  and  pieces  of  /  apis 
Ceratites,  commonly  termed  Corn*  fojjile,  whereof  Boetius  had  no  lefs  thaa 
twenty  feveral  forts  prefented  him  for  Vnkorns  Horn.  Hereof  in  fubterra- 
neous  cavities,  and  under  the  earth  there  are  many  to  be  found  in  feveral 
parts  of  Germany  ;  which  are  but  the  lapidefcencies  and  petrifadive  muta- 
tions of  hard  bodies j  fomecimes  of  Horn,  of  Teeth,  of  Bones,  and 
Branches  of  Trees,  whereof  there  are  fome  fo  imperfectly  converted, 
as  to  retain  the  odor  and  qualities  of  their  originals,  as  he  relateth  of 
pieces  of  Afh  and  Walnut.  Again ,  in  moft ,  if  not  all  which  pafs 
amongft  us ,  and  are  extolled  for  precious  Horns ,  we  discover  not  an 
affection  common  unto  other  Horns;  that  is,  they  mollifie  not  with 
fire,  they  foften  not  upon  deco&ion  or  infufion,  nor  will  they  afford  a 
gelly,  or  mucilaginous  concretion  in  either  5  which  notwithftanding  we 
may  effect  in  Goats  horns ,  Sheeps,  Cows  and  Harts-horn,  in  the  Horn 
of  the  Rhinoceros ,  the  Horn  of  die  Priftis  or  Sword-fifh.  Nor  do  they 
become  friable  or  eafily  powderable  by  Philofophical  calcination,  That  is, 
from  the  vapor  or  fleam  of  water,  but  fplit  and  rift  contrary  to  other  horns. 
Briefly,  many  of  thofe  commonly  received,  and  whereof  there  be  fo  many 
mkoms  Horn  fragments  preferved  in  England,  are  not  only  no  Horn,  but  a  fubftance  hard- 
commoBiy  er  than  a  Bone,  That  is,  parts  of  the  Tooth  of  a  Morfe  or  Sea-horle  5  in 
Und  'what it  *'ie  m^  °^  tne  fo^er  Parc  containing  a  curdled  grain,  which  is  not  to  be 
jK  '  found  in  Ivory.  This  in  Northern  Regions  is  of  frequent  ufe,  for  hafts  of 
Knives  or  hilts  of  Swords,  and  being  burnt  becomes  a  good  remedy  for 
Fluxes:  but  Antidotally  ufed,  and  expofed  for  Vnkorns  Horn,  itisaninfuf- 
ferable  delufion ;  and  with  more  veniable  deceit,  it  might  have  been  praclifed 
in  Harts-horn. 

The  like  deceit  may  be  pra&ifed  in  the  teeth  of  other  Sea-animals ,  in 
the  teeth  alfo  of  the  Hippopotamus,  or  great  Animal  which  frequenteth  the 
River  Nilus ;  For  we  read  that  the  fame  was  anciently  ufed  inftead  of  Ivory 
or  Elephants  Tooth.  Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted,  what  hath  been  formerly 
fufpe&ed,  but  now  confirmed  by  Olaus  Wormius,  and  Timma*  Barthoimus  and 
others,  that  thofe  long  Horns  preferved  as  precious  rarities  in  many  places, 
are  but  the  Teeth  of  Narhwhales-,  to  be  found  abount  Ifland,  Greenland  and 
other  Northern  Regions  5  of  many  feet  long,  commonly  wreathed,  very 
deeply  faflned  in  the  upper  jaw ,  and  ftanding  directly  forward ,  graphi- 
t  Dt  unhomu.  cally  defcribed  in  f  Bartholinus,  according  unto  one  fent  from  a  Bi- 
fhop  of  Jfland ,  nor.  feparated  from  the  crany.  Hereof  Mercater 
hath  taken  notice  in  his  defcription  of  Ifland:  fome  relations  here- 
of there  feem  to  be  in  furchas,  who  alfo  delivereth,  that  the  Horn 
at  windfor ,  was.  in  his  fecond  Voyage  brought  hither  by  Foriifber. 
Thcfe  before  the  Northern  Difcoveries,  as  Unknown  Rarities,  were 
carried  by  Merchants  into  all  parts  of  Europe',  and  though  found  on 
the  Seafliore,  were  fold  at  very  high  rates-,  but  are  now  become 
more  common,  and  probably  in  time  will  prove  of  little  efteem; 
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and  the  bargain  of  f alius  the  third,  be  accounted  a  very  hard  one,  who  ftuck 
not  to  give  many  thoufand  Crowns  for  one. 

Nor  is  it  great  wonder  we  may  be  fo  deceived  in  this,  being  daily  galled 
in  the  brother  Antidote  Bezoar ;  whereof  though  many  be  falfe,  yet  one 
there  pafleth  amongft  us  of  more  intolerable  delufion,  fomewhat  paler  than 
the  true  ftone,  and  given  by  women  in  the  extremity  of  great  difeafes, 
which  notwithstanding  is  no  ftone,  but  feems  to  be  the  ftony  feed  of  fome 
Lithoffermum  or  greater  Grumwell  ;  or  the  Lofas  Echinatns  of  Clnjlus,  called 
aJfo  the  Bezoar  Nut ;  for  being  broken,  it  difcovereth  a  kernel  of  a  legumi- 
nous fmell  and  taft,  bitter  like  a  Lupine,  and  will  fwell  and  fprout  if  fet  in 
the  ground,  and  therefore  more  ferviceable  for  Ifliies,  than  dangerous  and 
virulent  difeafes. 

Sixthly,  Although  we  were  fatisfied  we  ha^  the  Vnkoms  Horn,  yet  were 
it  no  injury  unto  reafon  to  queftion  the  efficacy  thereof,  or  whether  thofe 
vertues  pretended  do  properly  belong  unto  it.  For  what  we  oblerve,  (  and 
it  efcaped  not  the  obfervation  of  Pan/us  fovius  many  years  part )  none  of  the 
Ancients  afcribed  any  medicinal  or  antidotal  vertue  unto  iheVmcorxs  Horn  ; 
and  that  which  *AMa»  extolleth,  who  was  the  firft  and  only  man  of  the 
Ancients  who  fpake  of  the  medical  vertue  of  any  Vmcor»,  was  the  Horn 
of  the  Indian  Afs  ;  whereof,  faith  he ,  the  Princes  of  thofe  parts  make 
Bowls  and  drink  therein,  as  prefer vatives  againft  Poyfon,  ConvuHions, 
and  the  Falling-ficknefs.  Now  the  defcription  of  that  Horn  is  not  a- 
greeable  unto  that  we  commend  ;  for  that  ( faith  he  )  is  red  above, 
white  below ,  and  black  in  the  middle  which  is  very  different  from 
ours ,  or  any  to  be  feen  amongft  us.  And  thus,  though  the  defcription 
of  the  Vmcom  be  very  ancient,  yet  was  there  of  old  no  vertue 
afcribed  unto  it;  and  although  this  amongft  us  receive  the  opinion  of 
the  fame  vertue,  yet  is  it  not  the  fame  Horn  whereunto  the  Antients  afcri- 
bed it. 

Laftly ,  Although  we  allow  it  an  Antidotal  efficacy ,  and  fach 
as  the  Ancients  commended,  yet  are  there  fome  vertues  afcribed 
thereto  by  Moderns  not  eafily  to  be  received;  and  it  hath  furely  fain 
out  in  this,  as  other  magnified  medicines,  whofe  operations,  effectu- 
al in  fome  difeafes,  are  prefently  extended  unto  all.  That  fome  An- 
tidotal quality  it  may  have,  we  have  no  reafon  to  deny;  for  fince 
Elks  Hoofs  and  Horns  are  magnified  for  Epilepfies,  fince  not  only 
the  bone  in  the  heart,  but  the  Horn  of  a  Deer  is  *  Alexipharmacal,  *£xpuifi7i 
and  ingredient  into  the  confection  of  Hyacinth,  and  the  Electuary  of  of  Poyfons. 
Maximilians  we  cannot  without  prejudice  except  againft  the  efficacy 
of  this.  But  when  we  affirm  it  is  not  only  Antidotal  to  proper  ve- 
noms ,  and  fubftances  deftru&ive  by  qualities  we  cannot  exprefs ; 
but  that  it  refifteth  alfo  Sublimate,  Arfenick,  and  Poyfons  which 
kill  by  fecond  qualities ,  that  is ,  by  corrofion  of  parts ;  I  doubt  we 
exceed  the  properties  of  its  nature,  and  the  promifes  of  experiment 
will  not  fecure  the  adventure.  And-  therefore  in  fuch  extremities 
whether  there  be  not  more  probable  relief  from  fat  and  oyly  fubftances, 
which  are  the  open  tyrants  over  fait  and  corrofive  bodies,  than  precious 
and  cordial  medicines  which  operate  by  fecret  and  difputable  proprieties ; 
or  whether  he  that  fwallowed  Lime ,  and  drank  down  Mercury  water, 
did  not  more  reafonably  place  his  cure  in  Milk,  Butter  or  Oyl,  than  if 
he  had  recurred  unto  Pearl  and  Bezoar,  common  reafon  at  all  times,  and 
neceffity  in  the  like  cafe  would  eafily  determine. 

Since  therefore  there  be  many  Vnicvms ;  fince  that  whereto  we  appropri- 
ate a  Horn  is  fo  varioufly  defcribed,  that  it  feemeth  either  never  to  have 
been  feen  by  two  perfons,  or  not  to  have  been  one  Animal ;  Since  though 
they  agreed  in  the  defcription  of  the  Animal,  yet  is  not  the  Horn  we  extol 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  Ancients ;  Since  what  Horns  foever  they  be  that 
pafs  among  us ,  they  are  not  the  Horns  of  one ,  but  feveral  Ani- 
mals: Since  many  in  common  ufe  and  high  efteem  are  no  Horns  at 
all ;  Since  if  they  were  true  Horns,  yet  might  their  vertues  bequeftioned; 

Since 
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Since  though  we  allowed  fome  vertues,  yet  were  not  others  to  be  received; 
with  what  fecurity  a  man  may  rely  on  this  Remedy,  the  miftrefs  of  Foofe 
hath  already  inftru&ed  fome,  and  to  Wifdom  ( which  is  never  too  wife  to 
learn )  it  is  not  too  late  to  confider. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

TJjat  all  Animals  of  the  Land,  are  in  their  kind  in  the  Sea. 

THat  all  Animals  of  the  Land,  are  in  their  kind  in  the  Sea,  although  re- 
ceived as  a  principle,  is  a  tenent  very  queftionable,  and  will  admit  of 
reftraint.  For  fome  in  the  Sea  are  not  to  be  matcht  by  any  enquiry  at  Land, 
and  hold  thofe  lhapes  which  terreftrious  forms  approach  not}  as  may  be 
obferved  in  the  Moon-filh,  or  Ortkragorifcns ,  the  feveral  forts  of  EjU\ 
Torpedo's,  Oyfters,  and  many  more  and  fome  there  are  in  the  Land  which 
•  H"n  f  were  never  ma^nta'ne(^  t0  ^e  in  the  Sea,  as  Panthers,  Hya?nas,  Came^ 
Fiflies.0ry  °  ^>heeP>  Molls,  and  others,  which  carry  no  name  in  *  Ifthyology,  nor  are 
to  be  found  in  the  exad  defcriptions  of  Rondeletius ,  Gefner,  or  Alar*- 
vandus. 

Again,  Though  many  there  be  which  make  out  their  nominations,  as 
the  Hedg-hog ,  Sea-ferpents  and  others  j  yet  are  there  alio  very  many 
that  bear  the  name  of  Animals  at  Land ,  which  hold  no  refemblance  ia 
corporal  configuration,  in  which  account  we  compute  Vallecula ,  Cazis, 

Rana,  Puffer,  Cuculus,  Afellus,  Turdus,  Lepus,  &c.    Wherein  while  foaie 

are  called  the  Fox,  the  Dog,  the  Sparrow  or  Frog-filh,  and  are  known 
by  common  names  with  thofe  at  Land  •■,  yet  as  their  defcribers  atteft, 
they  receive  not  thefe  appellations  from  a  total  limilitude  in  figure,  but 
any  concurrence  in  common  accidents ,  in  colour  ,  condition  or  fingje 
conformation.   As  for  Sea-horfes  which  much  confirm  this  ailertion  -,  in 
their  common  defcriptions,  they  are  but  Crotefco  delineations  which  fill 
up  empty  fpaces  in  Maps,  and  meer  pi&orial  inventions,  not  any  Phyft- 
cal  lhapes :  futable  unto  thofe  which  ( as  PHny  delivered! )  Praxiteles  long 
ago  fet  out  in  die  Temple  of  Domains.   For  that  which  is  commonly 
called  a  Sea-horfe,  is  properly  called  a  Morfe ,  and  makes  not  out  tlut 
Ihape.   That  which  the  Ancients  named  Hippocampus,  is  a  little  Animal 
about  fix  inches  long ,  and  not  preferred  beyond  the  claflis  of  Iniedr. 
That  which  they  termed  Hippopotamus  an  amphibious  Animal,  about  the 
River  Nile,  fo  little  refembleth  an  Horfe,  that  as  Mattkiolus  obferveth, 
in  all  except  the  feet ,  it  better  makes  out  a  Swine.   That  which  they 
termed  a  Lion,  was  but  a  kind  of  Lobfter:  that  which  they  callecl 
the  Bear,  was  but  one  kind  of  Crab:  and  that  which  they  named 
Bos  marims ,  was  not  as  we  conceive  a  Filh  rcfembling  an  Ox ,  but  a 
Skait  or  Thornback ,  fo  named  from  its  bignefs,  exprefled  by,  die  Greek 
word  Bous ,  which  is  a  prefix  of  augmentation  to  many  words  in  that 
language. 

And  therefore  although  it  be  not  denied  that  fome  in  die  water  do  carry 
a  juftifiable  refemblance  to  fome  at  Land,  yet  are  the  major  part  which  bear 
their  names,  unlike  •,  nor  do  they  otherwife  refemble  the  crearures  on  earth, 
than  they  on  earth  the  Conftellations  which  [Sals  under  Animal  names  in 
Heaven:  nor  the  Dog  fith  at  Sea  much  more  make  out  die  Dog  of  the 
Land,  than  that  his  cognominal  or  name-lake  in  the  Heavens.  Now 
if  from  a  limilitude  in  fome ,  it  be  reafonable  to  infer  a  correfpon- 
deuce  in  all ,  we  may  draw  this  analogy  of  Animals  upon  Plants  5  for 
Vegetables  there  are  which  carry  a  near  and  allowable  limilitude  unto  Ani- 
mals.   We  might  alio  conclude  that  Animal  lhapes  were  generally  made  out 

in 
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in  Minerals :  for  feveral  florins  there  are  that  bear  their  names  in  relation  to  F*b-  column. 

Animals  Or  their  parts,  as  Lapis  anguinus,  Conchites,  Echimres,  Eneef  halites,    diflirP-  rar">- 

*>&ophthalmus,  and  many  more  as  will  appear  in  the  Writers  of  Minerals,  cewliitco"' 
and  efpecially  in  Boetim  and  Aldrovandus.  •  fhorJ.  An^ 

Moreover  if  we  concede,  that  the  Animals  of  one  Element  might  bear  mhar*. 
the  names  of  thofe  in  the  other,  yet  in  ltrict  reafon  the  watery  productions 
Ihould  have  the  prenomination :  and  they  of  the  Land  rather  derive  their 
names,  than  nominate  thofe  of  the  Sea.  For  the  watery  plantations  were 
firft  exiftent,  and  as  they  enjoyed  a  priority  in  form,  had  alio  in  nature  pre- 
cedent denominations :  but  falling  not  under  that  Nomenclature  of  Adam, 
which  unto  terreftrious  Animals  affigned  a  name  appropriate  unto  their  na- 
tures -■>  from  fucceeding  fpe&ators  they  received  arbitrary  appellations  and 
were  refpectively  denominated  unto  creatures  known  at  Land  who  in 
themfelves  had  independent  names,  and  not  to  be  called  after  them  which 
were  created  before  them. 

Laftly,  By  this  aflfertion  we  reftrain  the  Hand  of  God,  and  abridge  the 
variety  of  the  creation  -,  making  the  creatures  of  one  Element,  but  an  act- 
ing over  thofe  of  another,  and  conjoyning  as  it  were  thefpeciesof  things 
which  ftood  at  diftance  in  the  intellect  of  God  and  though  united  in  the 
Chaos,  had  feveral  feeds  of  their  creation.  For  although  in  that  mdiftin- 
guifht  mafs,  all  things  feemed  one^  yet  feparated  by  the  Voice  of  God, 
according  to  their  fpecies,  they  came  out  in  incommunicated  varieties,  and 
irrelative  feminalities,  as  well  as  divided  places  5  and  fo  although  we  fay  the 
world  was  made  in  fix  days,  yet  was  there  as  it  were  a  world  in  every  one  *, 
that  is,  a  diftinft  creation  of  diftinguifht  creatures  ■■>  adiftin&ion  in  time  of 
creatures  divided  in  nature,  and  a  feveral  approbation  and  furvey  in  eve-  - 
ry  one. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Concerning  the  common  courfe  of  Diet,  in- making  choice  of  fome 
Animals,  and  abflaining  from  eating  others. 

WHy  we  confine  our  food  unto  certain  Animals,  and  totally  reject 
fome  others   how  thefe  diftin6tions  crept  into  feveral  Nations 
and  whether  this  practice  be  built  upon  folid  reafon,  or  chiefly  fupported  by 
cuftom  or  opinion  s  may  admit  conuderation. 

For  firft  there  is  no  abfolute  neceflity  to  feed  on  any   and  if  we  reiift 
not  the  ftream  of  Authority,  and  feveral  deductions  from  holy  Scripture: 
there  was  no  Sarcophagie  before  the  Flood  and  without  the  eating  of  flefh,  Eatjng  0{ 
our  fathers  from  vegetable  aliments,  preferved  themfelves  unto  longer  lives,  FJelh. 
than  their  pofterity  by  any  other.   For  whereas  it  is  plainly  faid,  I  have  given  Gm%  lm  2?> 
yon  every  herb  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree\   to   Thc  naturat 
yen  it  (hall  be  for  meat  5  prefently  after  the  deluge ,  when  the  fame  venue  of  ve- 
had  deftroyed  or  infirmed  the  nature  of  Vegetables ,  by  an  expreflion  getabies  im- 
6f  enlargement ,  it  is  again  delivered :  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth ,  Palred  by che 
(hall  be  meat  for  yon  ,  even  as  the  green  herb  ,  have  1  given  yon  all  G'"^*j. 
things. 

And  therefore  although  it  be  faid  that  Abel  was  a  Shepherd ,  and  k 
be  not  readily  conceived ,  the  firft  men  would  keep  Sheep ,  except 
they  made  food  thereof :  great  Expofitors  will  tell  us,  that  it  was  part- 
ly for  their  skins,  wherewith  they  were  cloathed,  partly  for  their  milk, 
whereby  they  were  fuftained  5  and  partly  for  Sacrifices,  which  they  alfo 
offered, 

And 
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And  though  it  may  feem  improbable ,  that  they  offered  fleili,  yet  ate 
not  thereof ;  and  Abel  can  hardly  be  faid  to  offer  the  firftlings  of  his  flock, 
and  the  fat  or  acceptable  part,  if  men  ufed  not  to  tafte  the  fame,  whereby 
to  raife  fuch  diftinctions:  fome  will  confine  the  eating  of  flelh  unto  the 
line  of  Cain,  who  extended  their  luxury,  and  confined  not  unto  the  Rule 
of  God.  That  if  at  any  time  the  line  of  Seth  ate  fleili,  it  was  extraordi- 
nary, and  only  at  their  Sacrifices-,  orelfe  (as  Grow*  hinteth)  if  any  fuch' 
practice  there  were,  it  was  not  from  the  beginning ;  but  from  that  time 
when  the  ways  of  men  were  corrupted,  ana  whereof  it  is  faid,  that  the 
wickednefs  of  mans  heart  was  great }  the  more  righteous  part  of  mankind 
probably  conforming  unto  the  diet  prefcribed  in  Paradife,  and  the  ftate  of 
innocency.  And  yet  however  the  practice  of  men  conformed,  this  was  the 
injunction  of  God ,  and  might  be  therefore  fufficient,  without  the  food 
of  fleih. 

That  they  fed  not  on  flefli,  at  leaf!  the  faithful  party,  before  the  flood, 
may  become  more  probable,  becaufe  they  refrained  the  fame  for  fome  rime 
after.  For  fo  was  it  generally  delivered  of  the  golden  Age  and  Reign  of 
Saturn  ;  which  is  conceived  the  time  of  Noah,  before  the  building  of  Babel. 
And  he  that  coniidereth  how  agreeable  this  is  unto  the  traditions  of  the 
Gentiles  that  that  Age  was  of  one  Tongue  \  that  Saturn  devoured  all  his 
fons  but  three  ;  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Oceanns  and  Tbetis ;  that  a  Ship  was 
his  Symbol  •,  that  he  taught  the  culture  of  Vineyards,  and  the  art  of  Huf- 
bandry,  and  was  therefore  defcribed  with  a  fickle,  may  well  conceive,  thefe 
traditions  had  their  original  in  Noah.  Nor  did  this  practice  terminate 
in  him,  but  was  continued  at  leaft  in  many  after :  as  ( befide  the  Iytha- 
goreans  of  old,  and  Bannyans  now  in  India,  who  upon  fingle  opinions  refrain 
the  food  of  flelh  )  ancient  Records  do  hint  or  plainly  deliver.  Although 
we  defcend  not  fo  low,  as  that  of  Afdepades  delivered  by  Perpby- 
rius,  that  men  began  to  feed  on  fleili  in  the  reign  of  Pygmakon  bro- 
ther of  DMo,  who  invented  feveral  torments,  to  puniih  the  eaters  of 
flefli. 

Nor  did  men  only  refrain  from  the  flefli  of  beafts  at  firft,  but  as  fome  will 
have  it,  beafts  from  one  another.  And  if  we  fliould  believe  very  grave con- 
jecturers,  carnivorous  animals  now,  were  not  flefli-devourers  then,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  exprelfion  of  the  divine  provifion  for  them.   To  every  keafi  of 

the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  I  have  given  every  green  herb  for  meat, 

And  it  was  fo.  As  is  alfo  collected  from  the  ftore  laid  up  in  the  Ark ;  where- 
in there  feems  to  have  been  no  fleihy  provifion  for  carnivorous  Animals. 
For  of  every  kind  of  unclean  beaft  there  went  but  two  into  the  Ark:  and 
therefore  no  flock  of  flefli  to  luftain  them  many  days,  much  lefs  almoft  a 
year. 

But  when  ever  it  be  acknowledged  that  men  began  to  feed  on  flefli,  yet 
how  they  betook  themfelves  after  to  particular  kinds  thereof,  with  rejection 
of  many  others,  is  a  point  not  clearly  determined.  As  for  the  diftinction 
of  clean  and  unclean  beafts,  the  original  is  obfeure,  and  falveth  not  our 
practice.  For  no  Animal  is  naturally  unclean,  or  hath  this  character  in  na- 
ture ;  and  therefore  whether  in  this  diftinction  there  were  not  fome  myfti- 
cal  intention  5  whether  Mofes  after  the  diftinction  made  of  unclean  beafts, 
did  pot  name  thefe  fo  before  the  flood  by  anticipation;  whether  this  diftin- 
ction before  the  flood,  were  not  only  in  regard  of  Sacrifices,  as  that  delivered 
after  was  in  regard  of  food;  (for  many  were  clean  for  food,  which  were 
unclean  for  iacrifice)  or  whether  the  denomination  were  but  comparative, 
and  of  beafts  lefs  commodious  for  food,  although  not  (imply  bad,  is  not  yet 
refolved. 

And  as  for  the  fame  diftinction  in  the  time  of  Mofes,  long  after  the  flood, 
from  thence  we  hold  no  reftri&ion,  as  being  no  rule  unto  Nations  befide 
the  Jens  in  dietetical  coniideration,  or  natural  choice  of  diet,  they  be- 
ing eujoyned  or  prohibited  certain  foods  upon  remote  and  fecret  inten- 
tions. Efpecially  thereby  to  avoid  community  with  the  Gentiles  upon 
promifcuous  commenfality;  or  to  divert  them  from  the  Idolatry  of  Egypt 

whence 
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whence  they  came,  they  were  enjoyned  to  eat  the  Gods  of  Egypt  in  the  food 
of  Sheep  and  Oxen.  Withall  .in  this  diftin&ion  of  Animals  the  confidera- 
tionwas  hieroglyphicaU  in  thebofom  and  inward  fenfe  implying  an  abfti- 
nence  from  certain  vices  fymbolically  intimated  from  the  nature  of  thofe 
animals  •■,  as  may  be  well  made  out  in  the  prohibited  meat  of  Swine,  Cony, 
Owl,  and  many  more. 

At  leaft  the  intention  was  not  medical,  or  fuch  as  might  oblige  unto  con- 
formity or  imitation-,  For  fome  we  refrain  which  that  Law  allowed],  as 
Locufts  and  many  others  5  and  fome  it  prohibiteth,  which  are  accounted 
good  meat  in  ftri<5^and  Medical  cenfure  :  as  ( befide  many  firties  which  have 
notfinns  andfcales,  )the  Swine,  Cony  and  Hare,  a  dainty  dirti  with  the 
Antients  •■>  as  is  delivered  by  Galen,  teftified  by  Martial,  as  the  popular  opi- 
nion implied,  that  Men  grew  fair  by  the  fle(h  thereof :  by  the  diet  of  Cato,  m„  quad?*- 
that  is  Hare  and  Cabbage-,  and  the  Jus  nigrum,  or  black  broth  of  the  Spur-  pedes  manyu 
tans,  which  was  made  with  the  blood  and  bowels  of  an  Hare.  Pima  1  [if* 

And  if  we  take  a  view  of  other  Nations,  we  mail  dilcover  that  they  re- 
frained many  meats  upon  like  confiderations.  For  in  fome  the  abftinence 
wasfymbolicah  fo  Pythagoras  enjoyned  abftinence  from  fim^  that  is,  luxuri- 
ous and  dainty  dirties :  So  according  to  Herodotus,  fome  Egyptians  refrained 
fwines  flefh,  as  an  impure  and  fordid  animah  which  whoever  but  touched, 
was  fain  to  wall)  himfelf. 

Some  abftained  mperftitioufly  or  upon  religious  confideration :  So  the 
Syrians  refrained  Fifh  and  Pigeons  -,  the  Egyptians  of  old,  Dogs,  Eeles  and  Cro- 
codiles-, though  Leo  Afrkams  delivers  that  many  of  late,  do  eat  them  with 

good  guft :  and  Herodotus  alio  affiimeth  ,  that  the  Egyptians  of  Elephantina 

(onto  whom  they  were  not  facred,  )  did  eat  thereof  in  elder  times:  and 
Writers  teftify,  that  they  are  eaten  at  this  day  in  India  and  America.  And 
fo,  as  Cafar  reports,  unto  the  antient Britains  it  was  piaculous  to  taftea  Lib.^dtbtM 
Goofe,  which  dim  at  prefent  no  Table  is  without.  Gaiu 

Unto  fome  Nations  the  abftinence  was  political,  and  for  fome  civil  ad- 
vantage :  So  the  Thefah'ans  refrained  Storks ,  becaufe  they  deftroyed  their 
Serpents1,  and  the  like  in  fundry  animals  is  obfervable  in  other  Nations. 

And  under  all  thefe  confiderations  were  fome  animals  refrained  :  fo  the 
Jews  abftained  from  Swine  at  firft  fymbolically  ,  as  an  Emblem  of  impuri- 
ty 5  and  not  for  fear  of  the  Leprofie,  as  Tacitus  would  put  upon  them.  The 
Cretians  {uperftitioufly,upon  tradition  that  Jupiter  was  fuckled  in  that  Countrey 
by  a  Sow.  Some  Egyptians  politically,  becaufe  they  fupplyed  the  labour  of 
plowing  by  rooting  up  the  ground.  And  upon  like  confiderations  perhaps 
the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians  fed  not  on  this  Animal  ••  and  asSolinus  reports,  the 
Arabians  alfo  and  Indians.  A  great  part  of  mankind  refraining  one  of  the  Ad.  Gelt. 
beft  foods,  and  fuch  as  Pythagoras  himfelf  would  eat  s  who,  as  Arifioxenus  4- 
records,  refufed  not  to  feed  on  Pigs. 

Moreover  while  we  (ingle  out  leveral  dirties  and  reject  others,  the  fele&ion  ' certain di- 
feems  but  arbitrary,  or  upon  opinion  h  for  many  are  commended  and  cryed  ^esioJre?cf. 
up  in  one  age,  which  are  decry ed  and  naufeated  in  another.   Thus  in  the  [JJ  Ancients, 
dayes  of  Mec&nas,  no  flefh  was  preferred  before  young  Afles  5  which  not-  not  fo  much  ' 
withftanding  became  abominable  unto  fucceeding  appetites.   At  the  table  efieemed 
of  Heliogabalus  the  combs  of  Cocks  were  an  efteemed  fervice ,  which  Country  now« 
ftomachs  will  not  admit  at  ours.  The  Sumenot  belly  and  dugs  of  Swine  with 
Pig,  and  fometimes  beaten  and  bruifed  unto  death :  the  womb  of  the  fame 
Animal,  efpecially  that  was  barren,  or  elfe  had  caft  her  young  ones,  though 
a  tough  and  membranous  part,  was  magnified  by  Roman  Palats  5  whereunto 
neverthelefs  we  cannot  perfwade  our  ftomachs.  How  Alec,  Muria,  and 
Garum,  would  humour  our  guft  I  know  not  3  but  furely  few  there  are  that 
could  delight  in  their  Cyceon ;  that  is ,  the  common  draught  of  Honey, 
Cheefe,  parcht  Barley-flower,  Oyl  and  Wine  5  which  notwithftanding  was 
a  commended  mixture,  and  in  high  efteem  among  them.  We  mortifie  our 
felves  with  the  diet  of  fifti,  and  think  we  fare  courfly  if  we  refrain  from  the 
flelh  of  other  animals.   But  antiquity  held  another  opinion  hereof:  when 
Pythagoras  in  prevention  of  luxury  ad vifed,  not  fomuch  as  to  tafte  on  fifti. 
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Since,  the  Rhodians  were  wont  to  call  them  Clowns  that  eat  flem  :  and  fince, 
Plato,  to  evidence  the  temperance  of  the  noble  Greeks  before  Troy,  obferved, 
that  it  was  not  found  they  fed  on  fifti,  though  they  lay  fo  long  near  the 
eiyf  4.       HeHefpo»t-j  and  was  only  obferved  in  the  companions  oxMcnelaus,  that  being 
almoft  ftarved,  they  betook  themfelves  to  fiming  about  Pharos. 

Nor  will  (I  fear)  the  atteft  or  prefcript  of  Philofophers  and  Phyficians 
be  a  fufficient  ground  to  confirm  or  warrant  common  practice,  as  isdeducible 
■KotiJtreci'bA-  from  ancient  Writers,  from  Hipocrates ,  Galen,  Simeon,  Sethi  and  the  latter 
r"H  a*  r  traces  of  Nonnus  and  Cafiellanus.  So  Arifiotle  and  Alberttts  commend  the  flefh 
Caft  m  f»  car.  ^  y0ung  Hawks  :  Galen  the  flefh  of  Foxes  about  Autumn  when  they  feed  on 
Gil Aiim.fr.  Grapes:  but  condemneth  Quails,  and  ranketh  Geefe  but  with  Oftriches: 
lib,  ?.  which  notwithstanding,  prefent  practice  and  every  table  extolleth.  Men 

think  they  have  fared  hardly,  if  in  times  of  extremity  they  have  defcended 
Gal.  simpi.      fo  low  as  Dogs !  but  Galen  delivereth,  that  young ,  fat  and  gelded ,  they 
p\  ub.  3.      were  the  food  of  many  Nations :  and  Hippocrates  ranketh  the  flefh  of  Whelps 
uip.de  merbis  wjtn  tr)at  of  Birds  5  who  alfo  commends  ^  them  againft  the  Spleen,  and  to 
difnptrft.      promote  conception.   The  opinion  in  Galen  s  time,  which  P6*j  alfo  follow- 
ed!, deeply  condemned  Horfeflelh,  and  conceived  the  very  blood  thereof 
deftructive  \  but  no  diet  is  more  common  among  the  Tartars,  who  alfo 
drink  their  blood.   And  though  this  may  only  feem  an  adventure  of  Northern 
ftomachs,  yet  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  in  the  hotter  clime  of  Perfia,  the  lame 
was  a  convivial  dim,  and  folemnly  eaten  at  the  feafts  of  their  Nativities.- 
whereat  they  drefled  whole  Horfes,  Camels  and  AfTes-,  contemning  the 
Poverty  of  Grecian  feafts,  as  unfurnilh'd  of  dimes  fufficient  to  fill  the  bellies 
of  their  Guefts. 

Again,  While  we  confine  our  diet  in  feveral  places,  all  things  almoft  are 
eaten,  if  we  take  in  the  whole  earth.-  for  that  which  is  refufed  in  one  Country, 
is  accepted  in  another,  and  in  the  collective  judgment  of  the  world,  particu- 
lar diftinctions  are  overthrown.  Thus  were  it  not  hard  to  fhew,  that  Tigers, 
Elephants,  Camels,  Mice,  Bats  and  others,  are  the  food  of  feveral  Countries ; 
and  Lerius  with  others  delivers,  that  fome  Americans  eat  of  all  kinds,  not 
refraining  Toads  and  Serpents :  and  fome  have  run  fo  high,  as  not  to  fpare 
the  flefh  of  man:  a  practice  inexcufable,  nor  to  be  drawn  into  example,  a 
diet  beyond  the  rule  and  largeft  indulgence  of  God. 

As  for  the  objection  againft  beafts  and  birds  of  prey,  it  acquitteth  not 
our  practice,  who  obferve  not  this  diftinction  in  fifties  5  nor  regard  the  fame 
in  our  diet  of  Pikes,  Perches  and  Eels :  Nor  are  we  excufed  herein,  if  we 
examine  the  ftomachs  of  Mackerels,  Cods,  and  Whitings.  Nor  is  the  foul- 
nefs  of  food  fufficient  to  juftifie  our  choice-,  for  ( bdide  that  their  natural 
heat  is  able  to  convert  the  fame  into  laudable  aliment )  we  refufc  not  many 
whofe  diet  is  more  impure  than  fome  which  we  reject  j  as  may  be  confidered 
in  Hogs,  Ducks,  Puetsand  many  more. 

Thus  we  perceive  the  practice  of  diet  doth  hold  no  certain  courfe,  nor  folid 
rule  of  felection  or  confinement  Some  in  an  indiftinct  voracity  eating  almoft 
any,  others  out  of  a  timorous  pre-opinion,  refraining  very  many.  Wherein 
indeed  Neceflity,  Reafon  and  Phyfick,  are  the  beft  determinators.  Surely 
many  animals  maybe  fed  on,  like  many  Plants-,  though  not  malimenral, 
yet  medical  confiderations :  Whereas  having  raifed  Antipathies  by  pre* 
judgement  or  education,  we  often  naufeate  proper  meats,  and  abhor  that 
diet  which  difeafe  or  temper  requireth. 
A  problem.  now  w  hether  it  were  not  beft  to  conform  unto  the  fimple  diet  of  our 
forefathers-,  whether  pure  and  fimple  waters  were  not  more  healthfull  dian 
fermented  liquors  whether  there  be  not  an  ample  fufficiency  without  all 
flefh,  in  the  food  of  honey,  oyl,  and  the  feveral  parts  of  milk}  in  the  varie- 
ty of  grains,  pulfes,  and  all  iorts  of  fruits  5  fince  either  bread  or  beverage 
may  be  made  almoft  of  all  ?  whether  Nations  have  rightly  confined  unto 
feveral  meats  ?  or  whether  the  common  food  of  oneCountrey  be  not  more 
agreeable  unto  another  ?  how  indiftinctly  all  tempers  apply  unto  the  fame, 
and  how  the  diet  of  youth  and  old  age  is  confounded?  were  confederations 
much  concerning  health,  and  might  prolong  our  days,  but  muft  not  diis  Dif- 
courfe.  CHAP. 
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Of  Sperma  Ceti,  and  the  Sperma  Ceti  W'bak. 


W Hat  Sperma  Ceti  is  Men  might  juftly  doubt,  fincethe  learned  Hofman- 
ntts  in  his  work  of  Thirty  years,  faith  plainly,  Nefcio  quid  fit.   And  r>e  mtdicamtR* 
therefore  need  not  wonder  at  the  variety  of  opinions  ?  while  fome  conceived  tis  °ffic *** 
it  to  heps  maris -j  and  many,  a  bituminous  fubftance  floating  upon  the 
Sea. 

That  it  was  not  the  fpavvn  of  the  Whale,  according  to  vulgar  conceit 
or  nominal  appellation  Philofophers  have  always  doubted,  not  eafily  conceiv- 
ing the  Seminal  humour  of  Animals,  mould  be  inflammable  or  of  a  floating 
nature. 

That  it  proceedeth  from  the  Whale,  befide  the  relation  of  Clufws  and  other 
learned  observers,  was  indubitably  determined,  not  many  years  fince  by  a 
Sperma  Ceti  Whale,  caft  on  our  Conft  of  Norfolk.  Which,  to  lead  on  fur-  Near 
ther  inquiry,  we  cannot  omit  to  inform.   It  contained  no  lefs  than  fixty 
foot  in  length ,  the  head  fomewhat  peculiar,  with  a  large  prominency  over 
the  mouth  teeth  only  in  the  lower  Jaw,  received  into  fleihy  fockets  in  the 
upper.  The  Weight  of  the  largeft  about  two  pound  :  No  griftly  fubftances  , 
in  the  mouth,  commonly  called  Whale-bones :  Only  two  fhort  Finns  feated 
forwardly  on  the  back   the  eyes  but  fmall,  thepizell  large,  and  prominent. 
A  Iefler  Whale  of  this  kind  above  twenty  years  ago,  was  caft  upon  the  fame  Near  mnfid* 
more.  tn. 

The  defcription  of  this  Whale  feems  omitted  by  Gefner,  RondeUtlus,  and 
the  firft  Editions  of  Aldrovandus^  but  defcribed  in  the  Latin  impreflion  of* 
Parens ,  in  the  Exoticks  of  ciufius,  and  the  natural  hiftory  of  Nirembergius  5 
but  more  amply  in  the  Icons  and  figures  of  fehnfionus. 

Mariners  (  who  are  not  the  beft  Nomenclators )  called  it  a  fubartas,  or 
rather  Gibbartas.  Of  the  fame  appellation  we  meet  with  one  in  Rondekt'msy 
called  by  the  French  Gibbar,  from  its  round  and  Gibbous  back.  The  name 
Gibbarta  we  findalfo  given  unto  one  kind  of  Greenland  Whales :  but  this  of 
ours  feemed  not  to  anfvver  the  Whale  of  that  denomination  5  but  was  more 
agreeable  unto  the  Trumpa  or  Sperma  Ceti  Whale :  according  to  the  account 
of  our  Greenland  defcribers  in  Punhas.  And  maketh  the  third  among  the 
eight  remarkable  Whales  of  that  Coaft. 

Out  of  the  head  of  this  Whale,  having  been  dead  divers  days  and  under 
putrefaction,  flowed  ftreams  of  oyl  and  Sperms  Ceti  5  which  was  carefully, 
taken  up  and  preferved  by  the  Coafters.  But  upon  breaking  up,  the  Maga- 
zin  of  Sperma  Ceti  was  found  in  the  head  lying  in  folds  and  courfes,  in  the 
bignefs  of  goofe-Eggs,  encompafTed  with  large  flakie  fubftances,  as  large  as 
a  Mans  headj  inform  of  Hony-combs,  very  white  and  full  of  oyl. 

Some  refemblance  or  trace  hereof  there  feems  to  be  in  the  Phyfiter  or  Capi- 
dolio  of  Eondeletius  while  he  delivers,  that  a  fatnefs  more  liquid  than  oyl, 
runs  from  the  brain  of  that  animal-,  which  being  out,  the  Reliques  are  like 
thefcalesofi'W/wwpreiTedintoamafs  j  which  melting  with  heat,  are  again 
concreted  by  cold.  And  this  many  conceive  to  have  been  the Filh  which 
f wallowed  Jonas.  Although  for  the  largenefs  of  the  mouth,  and  frequency 
in  thofe  Seas,  it  may  poffibly  be  the  Lamia. 

Some  part  of  the  Sperma  Ceti  found  on  the  fhore  was  pure,  and  needed 
little  depuration  \  a  great  part  mixed  with  fetid  oyl,  needing  good  prepara- 
tion, and  frequent  expreflion,  to  bring  it  to  a  flakie  confiftency.  And  not  only 
the  head,  but  other  parts  contained  it.  For  the  carnous  parts  being  roafted, 
the  oyl  dropped  out,  an  axungious  and  thicker  part  fublidingj  the  oyl  itfelf 
contained  alfo  much  in  it,  and  ftill  after  many  years  fome  is  obtained  from 
it. 
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Greenland  Enquirers  feldom  meet  with  a  Whale  of  this  kind :  and  there- 
fore it  is  but  a  contingent  Commodity,  not  reparable  from  any  other.  It 
flamed)  white  and  candent  like  Camphire,  but  difiblveth  not  in  Aquafortis 
like  it.  Some  lumps  containing  about  two  ounces,  kept  ever  fince  in  water, 
afford  a  frefli,  and  flofculous  fmell.  Well  prepared  and  feparated  from  the 
oyl,  it  is  of  a  fubftance  unlikely  to  decay,  and  may  outlaft  the  oyl  requi- 
red in  the  Compofition  of  Matthiolus. 

Of  the  large  quantity  of  oyl,  what  firft  came  forth  by  exprefllon  from  the 
Sperm*  Ccti,  grew  very  white  and  clear,  like  that  of  Almonds  or  Ben.  What 
came  by  decoction  was  red.  It  was  found  to  fpend  much  in  theveflels 
which  contained  it :  it  freezeth  or  coagulateth  quickly  writh  cold ,  and  the 
newer  (boneft.  It  feems  different  from  the  oyl  of  any  other  animal,  and 
very  much  fruftrated  the  expectation  of  our  foap-boylers,  as  not  incorpora- 
ting or  mingling  with  their  lyes.  But  it  mixeth  well  with  painting  Colours, 
though  hardly  drieth  at  all.  Combers  of  Wooll  made  ufe  hereof,  and  Coun- 
try people  for  cuts,  aches  and  hard  tumors.  It  may  prove  of  good  Medical 
ufe  5  and  ferve  for  a  ground  in  compounded  oyls  and  Balfams.  Diftilled, 
it  affords  a  ftrongoyl,  with  a  quick  and  piercing  water.  Upon  Evaporation 
it  gives  a  Balfame,  which  is  better  performed  with  Turpentine  diftilled 

With  Sperm  a  Ceti. 

Had  the  abominable  fcent  permitted,  enquiry  had  been  made  into  that 
mange  compofure  of  the  head,  and  hillock  of  flefh  about  it.  Since  the  Work- 
men affirmed,  they  met  with  Sperma  Ceti  before  they  came  to  the  bone,  and 
the  head  yet  preferved,  feems  to  confirm  the  fame.  The  Sphincters  inferving 
unto  the  Fiftnla  or  fpout,  might  have  been  examined ,  fince  they  are  lb 
notably  contrived  in  other  cetaceous  Animals  as  alfo  die  Larynx  or  Throt- 
tle, whether  anfwerable  unto  that  of  Dolphins  and  Porpofes  in  the  ftrange 
compofure  and  figure  which  it  maketh.  What  figure  the  ftomach  maintain- 
ed in  this  Animal  of  one  jaw  of  teeth,  fince  in  Porpofes,  which  abound  in 
both,  the  ventricle  is  trebly  divided,  and  fince  in  that  formerly  taken  no- 
thing was  found  but  Weeds  and  a  Loligo.  The  heart,  lungs,  and  kidneys  had 
not  efcapedj  wherein  are  remarkable  differences  from  Animals  of  the  land: 
likewifewhat  humor  the  bladder  contained,  but  efpecially  the  feminal  parts, 
which  might  have  determined  the  difference  of  that  humor,  from  this  which 
beareth  its  name. 

In  vain  it  was  to  rake  for  Ambergriefe  in  the  panch  of  this  Leviathan,  as 
Greenland  difcoverers,  and  attefts  of  experience  dictate,  that  they  fometimes 
fwallow  great  lumps  thereof  in  the  Sea  infufferable  fetor  denying  that  en- 
quiry. And  yet  if,  as  Paraceljus  encourageth,  Ordure  makes  the  beft  Musk, 
and  from  die  moft  fetid  fubftances  may  be  drawn  the  molt  odoriferous 
Effences^  all  that  had  not  Vefpajian's  Nofe,  might  boldly  fwear,  here  was  a 


1 '  A  ^  ^  ^rom  £reac  Amuimty,  and  before  the  Melody  of  Syrens 
-t\.  the  Mufical  note  of  Swans  hath  been  commended,  and  that  they 
fing  moft  fweetly  before  their  death.  For  thus  we  read  in  Plato,  that  from 
the  opinion  of  Metempfjchofis,o:  ti  anfmigradonofthe  fouls  of  men  into  the 
bodies  of  Beafts  moft  futable  unto  their  humane  condition,  after  his  death, 
Orpheus  the  Mufician  became  a  Swan.  Thus  was  it  the  bird  of  Apollo,  the 
God  of  Mufick  ,by  the  Greeks    and  an  Hieroglyphick  of  mufick  among 
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the  Egyptians,  from  whom  the  Greeks  derived  the  conception  $  hath  been  the 
affirmation  of  many  Latines,  and  hath  not  wanted  af  ferters  almoft  from  every 
Nation. 

All  which  notwithftanding,  we  find  this  relation  doubtfully  received  by  ofSwans 
\MHan,  as  an  hear-fay  account  by  Bdlonius,  as  afalfeone  by  Pliny,  exprefly  and  their 
refuted  by  Myndius  mAthensus:  and  feverely  rejected  by  Scaliger;  whole  fiDgi«gbefir$i 

Words  unto  Cardan  are  thefe.    De  Cygni  vcro  cantn  fuaviffimo  quern  cum  parente  dcath" 
mendaciorum  Gr&ciajattare  aufus  es,  ad  Luciani  tribunal \  apud  quern  novi  a/iquid 

dicas,  ftatuo.  Authors  alfo  that  countenance  it,  fpeak  not  fatisfactorily  of 
it.  Some  affirming  they  fing  not  till  they  dye  fome  that  theyfing,  yet  die 
not.  Some  fpeak  generally,  as  though  this  note  were  in  all  5  fome  but  par- 
ticularly, as  though  it  were  only  in  fome  5  fome  in  places  remote,  and  where 
we  can  have  no  trial  of  it-,  others  in  places  where  every  experience  can  re- 
fute it  5  as  Aldrovandus  upon  relation  delivered,  concerning  the  Mufick  of 
the  Swans  on  the  river  01  Thames  near  London. 

Now  that  which  countenanceth  and  probably  confirmeth  this  opinion,  Thcfigurati-' 
is  the  ftrange  and  unufual  conformation  of  the  windpipe,  or  vocal  organ  oa  to  ^ 
in  this  animal :  obferved  firft  by  Aldrovandus,  and  conceived  by  fome  con-  ^udnd  lnlf}si 
trived  for  this  intention.   For  in  its  length  it  far  exceedeth  the  gullet   and  common 
hath  in  the  cheft  a  finuous  revolution,  that  is,  when  it  arifeth  from  the  lungs,  Swans, 
it  afcendeth  not  directly  unto  the  throat,  but  defcending  firft  into  a  capfulary 
reception  of  the  breaft-bone  5  by  a  Serpentine  and  Trumpet  recurvation  it 
afcendeth  again  into  the  neck   and  fo  by  the  length  thereof  a  great  quantity 
of  air  is  received,  and  by  the  figure  thereof  a  Mufical  modulation  effected. 
But  to  fpeak  indifferently,  this  formation  of  the  Weazon,  is  not  peculiar 
unto  the  Swan,  but  common  alfo  unto  the  Platea  or  Shovelard,  a  bird  of 
no  Mufical  throat  And  as  Aldrovandus  confeffeth,  may  thus  be  contrived 
in  the  Swan  to  contain  a  larger  ftock  of  air,  whereby  being  to  feed  on  weeds 
at  the  bottom,  they  might  the  longer  fpace  detain  their  heads  under  water. 
But  were  this  formation  peculiar,  or  had  they  unto  this  effect  an  advantage 
from  this  part:  yet  have  they  a  known  and  open  di  fad  vantage  from  another, 
that  is,  a  flat  bill.   For  no  Latiroftrous  animal  (whereof  neverthelefs  there 
are  no  {lender  numbers )  were  ever  commended  for  their  note,  or  accounted 
among  thofe  animals  which  have  been  inftructed  to  fpeak- 

When  therefore  we  confider  the  diffention  of  Authors,  the  falfity  of  rela- 
tions, the  indifpofition  of  the  Organs,  and  the  immufical  note  of  all  we 
ever  beheld  or  heard  of-,  if  generally  taken,  and  comprehending  ail  Swans, 
or  of  alj  places,  we  cannot  alTent  thereto*  Surely  he  that  is  bit  with  a 
Tarantula,  (hall  never  be  cured  by  this  Mufick  5  and  with  the  fame  hopes  we 
expect  to  hear  the  harmony  of  the  Spheres. 

2.  That  there  is  a  fpecial  propriety  in  the  flefh  of  Peacocks,roafted  or  boil-  of  the  fa- 
ed,to  preferve  a  long  time  incorrupted,hath  been  the  affertion  of  many  5  ftands  cock, 
yet  confirmed  by  Aufiin,  Be  civitate  Dei  5  by  Gygas  Sempronius,  in  Aldrovan- 
dus ^  and  the  fame  experiment  we  can  confirm  our  felves,  in  the  brawn  or 
flefhy  parts  of  Peacocks  fo  hanged  up  with  thred,  that  they  touch  no  place 
whereby  to  contract  a  moifture  j  and  hereof  we  have  made  trial  both  in  Sum- 
mer and  Winter.  The  reafon,  fome,  I  perceive,  attempt  to  make  out  from 
the  ficcity  and  drinefs  of  its  flefh,  and  fome  are  content  to  reft  in  a  fecrec 
propriety  thereof.  As  for  the  ficcity  of  the  flefh,  it  is  more  remarkable 
in  other  animals,  as  Eagles,  Hawks,  and  birds  of  prey  *,  That  it  is  a  proprie- 
ty or  agreeable  unto  none  other,  we  cannot,  with  reafon,  admit:  for  the 
fame  prefervation,  or  rather  incorruption  we  have  obferved  in  the  flefh  of 
Turkeys,  Capons,  Hares,  Partridge,  Venifon,  fufpended  freely  in  the  air, 
and  after  a  year  and  a  half,  dogs  have  not  refufed  to  eat  them. 

As  for  the  other  conceit,  that  a  Peacock  is  alhamed  when  he  looks  on  his 
legs,  as  is  commonly  held,  and  alfo  delivered  by  Cardan  befide  what  hath 
been  faid  againft  it  by  Scaliger  let  them  believe  that  hold  fpecifical  defor- 
mities :  or  that  any  part  can  feem  unhandfome  to  their  eyes,  which  bath 
appeared  good  and  beautiful  unto  their  Makers.  Theoccalion  of  this  con- 
ceit might  firft  arife  from  a  common  obfervacion,  that  when  they  are  in  their 

pride* 
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pride,  that  is,  advance  their  train,  if  they  decline  their  neck  to  the  ground, 
they  pretentiy  demit,  and  let  fall  the  tame :  which  indeed  they  cannot  other- 
wife  do  for  contracting  their  body,  and  being  forced  to  draw  in  their  fore- 
parts, toeftabliih  their  hinder  in  the  elevation  of  rheir  train  ■■,  if  the  fore-parts 
depart  and  incline  to  the  ground,  the  hinder  grow  too  weak,  and  fuffer  the 
train  to  fall.   And  the  fame  in  fome  degrees  is  alfo  obfervable  in  Turkeys. 

of  the  Stork.  3.  That  Storks  are  to  be  found,  and  will  only  live  in  Kepublicks  or  free 
States,  is  a  petty  conceit  to  advance  the  opinion  of  popular  policies,  and  from 
Antipathies  in  nature,  to  difparage  Monarchical  Government.  But  how 
far  agreeable  unto  truth,  let  them  confider  who  read  in  Pliny,  that  among 
the  ThcffdUns  who  were  governed  by  Kings,  and  much  abounded  with 
Serpents,  it  was  no  lefs  than  capital  to  kill  a  Stork.  1  hat  the  Ancient  Egypti- 
a*s  honoured  them,  vvhofe  Government  was  from  all  times  Monarchical. 
That  Bellomus  affirmerh,  Men  make  them  nefts  in  Trance.  That  relations 
make  them  common  in  Perjia,  and  the  dominions  of  the  Great  f*r\  And 
laftly,  how  Jeremy  the  Prophet  delivered  himfelf  unto  his  countrey-men, 

Jtr.  8.  7.     whofe  government  was  at  that  time  Monarchical.   The  Storkjn  the  Heaven 

knoweth  her  appointed  times,  the  Turtle,  Crane  and  Sn-a/iow  obferve  the  time  of  their 
coming,  but  my  people  know  not  the  judgment  of  the  Lord.    Wherein  to  expiobrate 

their  flupidity,  heinduceth  the  providence  of  Storks.  Now  if  the  bird  bad 
been  unknown,  the  illuftration  had  been  obfeure,  and  the  exprobration  not  fo 
proper. 

of  the  Bitter.  4.  That  a  Bittor  maketh  that  mugient  noife,  or  as  we  term  it,  Bumping, 
by  putting  its  bill  into  a  reed,  as  molt  believe,  or  as  BeHoniusmd  Aldrovan- 
dtts  conceive,  by  putting  the  fame  in  water  or  mud,  and  after  a  while  retain- 
ing the  air  by  fuddenly  excluding  it  again,  is  not  fo  eaiily  made  out.  For 
my  own  parr,  though  after  diligent  enquiry,  I  could  never  behold  them  in 
this  motion  ?  Notwithftanding  by  others  whofe  obfervations  we  have  ex- 
preily  requeued,  we  are  informed,  that  fome  have  beheld  them  making  this 
noife  on  the  more,  their  bills  being  far  enough  removed  from  reed  or  water  5 
that  is,  firftftrongly  attracting  the  air,  and  unto  a  manifeft  detention  of  the 
neck,  and  prefently  after  with  great  contention  and  violence  excluding  the 
fame  again.  As  for  what  others  affirm  of  putting  their  bill  in  water  or  mud, 
it  is  alfo  hard  to  make  out.  For  what  may  be  obferved  from  any  that  u  alk- 
eth  the  Fens,  there  is  little  interminion,  nor  any  obfervable  paufe,  between 
tire  drawing  in  and  fending  forth  of  their  breath.  And  the  expiration  or 
breathing  forth  doth  not  only  produce  a  noife,  but  the  infpiration  or  hailing 
in  of  the  air,  affordeth  a  found  that  may  be  heard  almoft  a  flight  ihot. 

Now  the  reafon  of  this  ftrange  and  peculiar  noife,  is  deduced*from  the 
conformation  of  the  wind-pipe,  which  in  this  bird  is  different  from  other 
Volatiles.  For  at  the  upper  extream  it  hath  no  fit  Larynx  or  throttle  to  quali- 
fy the  found,  and  at  the  other  end,  by  two  branches  deriveth  it  felf  into  the 
lungs.  Which  diviiion  confifteth  only  of  Semicircular  fibres,  and  (uch  as 
attain  but  half  way  round  the  part:  By  which  formation  they  are  dilatable 
into  larger  capacities,and  are  able  to  contain  a  fuller  proportion  of  air  -y  which 
being  with  violence  fent  up  the  weazon,  and  finding  no  refinance  by  the 
Larynx,  it  iflueth  forth  in  a  found  like  that  from  caverns,  and  fuch  as  fome- 
times  fubterraneous  eruptions  from  hollow  rocks  afford.   As  Ariflctle  ob- 

s<&.  15.  ferveth  in  a  Problem  •■>  and  is  obfervable  in  Pitchers,  Bottles,  and  that  inftru- 
ment  which  Aponenfu  upon  that  problem  defcribeth,  wherewith  in  Arijtot/c's 
time  Gardiners  affrighted  birds. 

Whether  the  large  perforations  of  the  extremities  of  the  weazon,  in  the 
abdomen,  admitting  large  quantity  of  air  within  the  cavity  of  its  membranes, 
as  it  doth  in  Frogs,  may  not  much  allift  this  mugiency  or  boation,  may  alfo 
be  confidered.  For  fuch  as  liave  beheld  them  nuking  this  noife  out  of  the 
water,  obferve  a  large  detention  in  their  bodies  and  their  ordinary  note  is 
but  like  that  of  a  Raven. 

3f  ivhclps.  c.  That  Whelps  are  blind  nine  days,  and  then  begin  to  fee,  is  the  common 
opinion  of  all,  and  fome  will  be  apt  enough  to  defcend  unto  oaths  upon  it. 
But  this  I  find  not  anfwerable  unto  experience,  fo:  upon  a  ftricfc  obfervation 

of 
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of  many  I  have  fcarce  found  any  that  fee  the  ninth  day,  few  before  the 
twelfth,  and  the  eyes  of  fome  not  open  before  the  fourteenth  day.  And 
this  is  agreeable  unto  the  determination  of  Aiflotle,   who  computeth 
the  time  of  their  anopfie  or  non-vifion  by  that  -of  their  geftation.  For 
fome,  faith  he,  do  go  with  their  young  the  fixth  part  of  a  year,  two 
days  over  or  under,  that  is,  about  fixty  days  or  nine  weeks  and  the  Whelps" 
of  thefe  fee  not  till  twelve  days.   Some  go  the  fifth  part  of  a  year,  that  is, 
feventy  one  days ,  and  thefe,  faith  he,  fee  not  before  the  fourteenth  day. 
Others  do  go  the  fourth  part  of  the  year,  that  is,  three  whole  months  ?  and 
thefe,  faith  he,  are  without  fight  no  lefs  than  feventeen  days.  Wherein 
although  the  accounts  be  different,  yet  doth  the  leaft  thereof  exceed  .the 
term  of  nine  days,  which  is  fo  generally  received.   And  this  compute  of 
Arijlotle  doth  generally  overthrow  the  common  caufe  alledged  for  this  effect, 
that  is,  a  precipitation  or  over-hafiy  exclufion  before  the  birth  be  perfect,  ac- 
cording unto  the  vulgar  Adage,  Fefi'mans  cams  cacqs  parit catulos :  for  herein 
the  whelps  of  longeft  geftation,  are  alfo  the  lateft  in  vifion.   The  manner 
hereof  is  this.   At  the  firft  littering,  their  eyes  are  faftly  clofed,  that  is,  by 
coalition  or  ioyning  together  of  the  eye-lids,  and  fo  continue  untill  about 
the  twelfth  Jay  *  at  which  time  they  begin  to  feparate,  and  may  be  eaftly 
divelled  or  parted  afunder ;  they  open  at  the  inward  Camhus  or  greater  Angle 
of  the  eye,  and  fo  by  degrees  dilate  themfelves  quite  open.   An  effed  very 
ftrange,  and  the  caufe  of  much  obfeurity,  wherein  as  yet  mens  enquiries  are 
blind,  and  fatisfadlion  not  eafily  acquirable.   What  ever  it  be,  thus  much 
we  may  obferve,  Thofe  animals  are  only  excluded  without  fight,  which  are 
multiparous  and  multifidous,  that  is,  which  have  many  at  a  litter,  and  have 
alfo  dieir  feet  divided  into  many  portions.  For  the  Swine,  although  multi- 
parous, yet  being  bifulcous,  and  only  cloven  hoofed,  is  not  excluded  in  this 
manner,  but  farrowed  with  open  eyes,  as  other  bifulcous  animals. 

6.  The  Antipathy  between  a  Toad  and  a  Spider,  and  that  they  poifon-  of  a  Toad 
oully  deftroy  each  other,  is  very  famous,  and  folemn  ftories  have  been  andaSP'der 
written  of  their  combats wherein  molt  commonly  the  victory  is  given  un- 
to the  Spider.   Of  what  Toads  and  Spiders  it  is  to  be  underftood  would 

be  confidered-  For  the  Phalangium  and  deadly  Spiders,  are  different  from 
thofe  we  generally  behold  in  England.  However  the  verity  hereof,  as  alfo 
of  many  others,  we  cannot  but  defire  \  for  hereby  we  might  be  furely  pro- 
vided of  proper  Antidotes  in  cafes  which  require  them  But  what  we  nave 
obferved  herein,  we  cannot  in  reafonconceah  who  having  in  a  Glafs  inclu- 
ded a  Toad  with  feveral  Spiders,  we  beheld  the  Spiders  without  refinance 
to  lit  upon  his  head  and  pafs  over  all  his  body  5  which  at  laft  upon  advantage 
he  fwallowed  down,  and  that  in  few  hours,  unto  the  number  of  feven. 
And  in  the  like  manner  will  Toads  alfo  ferve  Bees,  and  are  accounted  ene- 
mies unto  dieir  Hives.  r 

7.  Whether  a  Lion  be  alfo  afraid  of  a  Cock,  as  is  related  by  many,  and  ° cocfc0  aa 
believed  by  moft ,  were  very  eafie  in  fome  places  to  make  trial.  Although 

how  far  they  ftand  in  fear  of  that  animal,  we  may  fufficiently  underftand, 
from  what  is  delivered  by  Camerarius,  whofe  words  in  his  Symbol*  are  thefe  \ 

Noftris  temforibas in  Aula  fereniflimi  Principis  Bavaria,  mm  ex  Leonibm  miris 
faltibus  in  vtcinam  cujufdam  downs  areant  fefe  dimijit,  ubi  Gallinaceorum  cantum 
aut  clamores  nihil  refarmidans,  ipfos  una  cum  pluribus  gatlinis  devoravit.    That  IS, 

In  our  time  in  the  Court  of  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  one  of  the  Lions  leaped 
down  into  a  Neighbours  yard,where  nothing  regarding  the  crowing  ornoife 
of  the  Cocks,  he  eat  them  up  with  many  other  Hens.  And  therefore  a  ve- 
ry anfafe  defenfative  it  is  againft  the  fury  of  this  animal  ( and  furely  no  bet- 
ter than  Virginity  of  bbud  Royal)  which  Pliny  doth  place  in  Cock-broth: 
For  herewith,  faith  he,  whoever  is  anointed  (  efpecially  if  Garlick  be  boi-  &m^lC 
led  thetein)  no  Lion  or  Panther  will  touch  him.  But  of  an  higher  nature 
it  were,  and  more  exalted  Antipathy,  if  that  were  certain  which  Proclm 
delivers,  that  folary  Damons,  and  fuchas  appear  in  the  fhape  of  Lions,  will 
difappear  and  vanifli,  if  a  Cock  be  prefented  upon  them. 

8.  If 
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8.  It  is  generally  conceived,  an  Ear-wighathno  Wings,  and  is  reckoned 
amongft  impennous  Infects  by  many  j  but  he  that  (hall  narrowly  obierve 
them,  or  fhall  with  a  needle  put  afide  thefhort  and  {heathy  cafes  on  their  back, 
may  extend  and  draw  forth  two  wings  of  a  proportionable  length  for  flight, 
and  larger  than  in  many  Flies.  The  experiment  of  Per.nius  is  yet  more  perfect, 
of  w  a        or  brittle  ^°  Packed  them  as  to  make  diem  rue. 

9-  That  Worms  are  exanguious  Animals,  and  iuchas  have  no  bloud  at 
all,  is  the  determination  of  Philofophy,  the  genei2i  opinion  of  Scholars,  and 
I  know  not  well  how  to  dilTent  from  thence  my  felf.  If  fo,  furely  we  want  a 
proper  term  whereby  to  exprefs  that  humour  in  them  which  10  ftri&ly  re- 
fembleth  bloud:  and  we  refer  it  unto  the  difcernment  of  otheis  what  to  de- 
termine ofthatredand  fanguineous  humor,  found  more  plentifully  about  the 
Torquis  or  carneous  Circle  of  great  Worms  in  the  Spring,  affording  in  Linen 
or  Paper  an  indifcernable  tincture  from  bloud.  Or  wherein  that  differeth 
from  a  vein,  which  in  an  apparent  blue  runneth  along  the  body,  and  if  dex- 
troully  pricked  with  a  lancet,  emitteth  a  red  drop,  which  pricked  on  either  fide 
it  will  not  readily  afford. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  Worms,  there  are  likewife  found  certain  white  and 
oval  Glandulofities,  which  Authors  term  Eggs,  and  in  magnifying  Glafles, 
they  alfo  reprefent  them  5  how  properly ,  may  alfo  be  enquired  j  fince 
if  in  them  there  be  diftinctionsof  Sexes,  thefe  Eggs  are  to  be  found  in  both. 
For  in  that  which  is  prefumed  to  be  their  coition,  that  is,  their  uf  ual  compli- 
cation, or  lateral  adhelion  above  the  ground,  dividing  fuddenly  with  two 
Knives  the  adhering  parts  of  both,  I  have  found  thefe  Eggs  in  either. 

10.  That  Flies,  Bees,  &c.  do  make  that  noife  or  humming  found  by 
their  mouth,  or  as  many  believe  with  their  wings  only ,  would  be  more 
warily  averted,  if  we  confulted  the  determination  of  Ariftotk,  who  as  in 
fundry  other  places,  fo  more  exprefly  in  his  book  of  refpiration,  affirmeth 
this  found  to  be  made  by  the  illilion  of  an  inward  fpirit  upon  a  pellicle  or 
little  membrane  about  the  precinct  01  pe&oral  divilion  of  their  body.  If 
we  alfo  confider  that  a  Bee  or  Flie,  fo  it  be  able  to  move  the  body,  will 
buz,  though  its  head  be  off  5  that  it  will  do  the  like  if  deprived  of  wings, 
referving  the  head ,  whereby  the  body  may  be  the  better  moved.  And 
that  fome  alfo  which  are  big  and  lively  will  hum  without  either  head  Qr 
wing. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  beating  upon  this  little  membrane,  by  the  inward  and 
connatural  fpirit,  as  Ariftotle  determines ,  or  the  outward  air,  as  Sc*liger 
conceiveth,  which  affordeth  this  humming  noife,  but  moft  of  the  other 
parts  may  alfo  concur  hereto  5  as  will  be  manifeft,  if  while  they  hum  we 
lay  our  finger  on  the  back  or  other  parts  for  thereupon  will  be  felt  a  fer- 
rous or  jarring  motion  like  that  which  happeneth  while  we  blow  on  the  teeth 
of  a  comb  through  papery  andfo  if  the  head  or  odier  parts  of  the  trunk  be 
touched  with  oyl,  the  found  will  be  much  impaired,  if  not  deftroyed  :  for 
thofe  being  alfo  dry  and  membranous  parts ,  by  attrition  of  the  fpirit 
do  help  to  advance  the  noife :  And  therefore  alfo  the  found  is  ftrongeit  in 
dry  weather,  and  very  weak  in  rainy  feafons,  and  toward  winter ;  for  then 
the  air  is  moi ft,  and  the  inward  fpirit  growing  weak,  makes  a  languid  and 
dumb  allifion  upon  the  parts. 
oraT«ln3.  , There  is  found  in  the  Summer  a  kind  of  Spider  called  a  Taind,  of 
a  red  colour,  and  fo  little  of  body  that  ten  of  the  largeft  will  hardly  outweigh 
a  grainy  this  by  Country  people  is  accounted  a  deadly  poifon  unto  Cows 
and  Horfes  •  who,  if  they  fuddenly  die,  and  fwell  thereon,  alcribe  their 
death  hereto,  and  will  commonly  fay,  they  have  licked  aTainft.  Now 
to  fatisfie  the  doubts  of  men,  we  have  called  this  tradition  unto  experi- 
ment •,  we  have  given  hereof  unto  Dogs,  Chickens,  Calves  and  Horfes, 
and  not  in  the  fingular  number  •■>  yet  never  could  find  the  leaft  dilrur- 
bance  enfue.  There  muft  be  therefore  other  caufes  enquired  of  the  lud- 
den  death  and  fwelling  of  cattle-,  and  perhaps  this  Infed  is  miibken,  and 
un  ufHy  accufed  for  fome  other.  For  fome  there  are  wfuch  from  elder  times 
have  been  oblerved  pernicious  unto  Cattle ,  as  the  B^rcftis  or  Burfteow, 

die 
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the  Vityocampe  Or  Eruca  Pinuum,  by  DiofcoriJes,  Galen  and  JEhus,  the  Staphi- 

Unus  defcribed  by  Jrifiotle  and  others,  orthofered  Phatyngious  Spiders  like 

Ctntharides  mentioned  by  Mvffetxs.  Now  although  the  animal  may  be  mifia- 

ken  and  the  opinion  alfo  falfe,  yet  in  the  ground  and  reafon  which  makes 

Men  moft  to  doubt  the  verity  hereof,  there  may  be  truth  enough,  that 

.is,  the  inconfiderable  quantity  of  this  Infect.   For  that  a  poifon  cannot  de- 

itroyin  fo  fmall  a  bulk,  we  have  no  reafon  to  affirm.-  For  if,  as  Leo  Afri- 

c*aks  reporteth,  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  the  poifon  of  NubU,  will  dif-  graMmnubte 

patch  a  Man  in  two  hours  5  ifthebiteof  a  Viper  and  fling  of  a  Scorpion,  is 

not  conceived  to  impart  fo  much  •■,  if  the  bite  of  an  Afp  will  kill  within  an 

hour,  yet  the  impreffion  fcarce  vifible  ,  and  the  Poifon  communicated  not 

ponderable  5  we  capnot  as  impoffible  reject  this  way  of  deftruCtion   or  deny 

the  power  of  death  in  fo  narrow  a  circumfcription. 

12.  Wondrous  things  are  promifed  from  the  Glow-worm  from  thence  of  the  Glow- 
perpetual  lights  are  pretended,  and  waters  faid  to  be  diftilled  which  afford  a  yvorm* 
iuftre  in  the  night  5  and  this  is  aflerted  by  Cardan,  Albertus,  Gaudentinus,  Mi- 
faaUus  and  many  more.  But  hereto  we  cannot  with  reafon  aflent :  for  the 
light  made  by  this  animal  depends  much  upon  its  life.  For  when  they  are 
dead  they  (bine  not,  nor  alwaies  while  they  live  ^  but  are  obfcure  or  light, 
according  to  the  protrufion  of  their  luminous  parts,  as  obfervation  will  in- 
Tiruct  us.  For  this  flammeous  light  is  not  over  all  the  body,  but  only  via- 
ble on  the  inward  fide  ■■,  in  a  final!  white  part  near  the  tail.  When  this  is 
full  and  feemeth  protruded,  there  arifeth  a  flame  of  a  circular  figure  and 
Emerald  green  colour  -y  which  is  difcernable  in  any  dark  place  in  the  day  5 
but  when  it  falleth  and  feemeth  contracted,  the  light  difappeareth,  and  the 
colour  of  the  part  only  rem aineth.  Now  this  light,  as  it  appeareth  and  dif- 
appeareth in  their  life,  fo  doth  it  go  quite  out  at  their  death.  As  we  have 
obferved  in  fome,  which  preferved  in  frefli  grafs  have  lived  and  fliined  eigh- 
teen days  j  but  as  they  declined,  and  die  luminous  humor  dryed,  their  light 
grew  languid,  and  at  lal?  went  out  with  their  Lives.  Thus  alfo  theTurpedo, 
which  alive  hath  a  power  to  ftupefie  at  adiftance,  hath  none  upon  contracti- 
on being  dead,  as  Galen  and  Rondeletius  particularly  experimented.  And  this 
hath  alfo  difappointed  the  mifchief  of  thofe  intentions,  which  ftudy  the  ad- 
vancement of  Poifons  3  and  fancy  deftrudtive  compofitions  from  Afps  or 
Vipers  teeth,  from  Scorpions  or  Hornet  flings.  Tor  thefe  omit  their  efficacy 
in  the  death  of  the  individual,  and  act  but  dependently  on  their  forms.  And 
thus  far  alfo  thofe  Philofophers  concur  with  us,  which  held  the  Sun  and  Stars 
were  living  creatures,  for  they  conceived  their  Iuftre  depended  on  their  Lives  5 
but  if  they  ever  died,  their  light  muft  alfo  perifh. 

It  were  a  notable  piece  of  Art  to  tranflate  the  light  from  the  Bowman  Stone 
into  another  Body  5  he  that  would  attempt  to  make  a  mining  Water  from 
Glow-worms,  muft  make  trial  when  the  fplendent  part  isfrefh  and  turgid.  For 
even  from  the  great  American  Glow-worms,  and  Flaming  Flies,  the  light  de- 
clineth  as  the  luminous  humor  dryeth. 

Now  whether  the  light  of  animals,  which  do  not  occafionally  lhinefrom 
contingent  caufes,  be  not  of  Kin  unto  die  light  of  Heaven  3  whether  the  invi- 
sible flame  of  life  received  in  a  convenient  matter,  may  not  become  vifible, 
and  the  diffufed  a?tj,»ereal  light  make  little  Stars  by  conglobation  in  idoneous 
parts  of  the  compojitum :  whether  alfo  it  may  not  have  fome  original  in  the 
feed  and  fpirit  analogous  unto  the  Element  of  Stars,  whereof  fome  glimpfe 
isobfervable  on  the  little  refulgent  humor,  at  thefirft  attempts  of  formation  5 
Philofophy  may  yet  enquire. 

True  it  is,  that  a  Glow-worm  will  afford  a  faint  light,  almofta  daysjfpace* 
when  many  will  conceive  it  dead  3  but  this  is  a  miftake  in  the  compute  of 
death,  and  term  of  difanimation  3  for  indeed,  it  is  not  then  dead,  but  if  it 
be  diftended  will  flowly  contract  it  felf  again,  which  when  it  cannot  do,  it 
ceafeth  to  ffiine  any  more.  And  to  fpeak  ftrictly,  it  is  no  eafie  matter  to  de- 
termine the  point  of  death  in  Infects  and  Creatures  who  have  not  their  vitali- 
ties radically  confined  unto  one  part  3  for  they  are  not  dead  when  they 
ceafe  to  move  or  afford  the  vifible  evidences  of  life  5  as  may  be  obferved  in 
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Flies,  who  when  they  appear  even  defperateand  quite  forfaken  of  tlieir  forms; 
by  vertue  of  the  Sun  or  warm  allies  will  be  revoked  unto  life,  and  perform 
its  functions  again. 

Now  whether  this  luftre,  a  while  remaining  after  death,  depend- 
ed! not  ftill  upon  the  firft  impreffion,  and  light  communicated  or  railed 
from  an  inward  fpirir,  fubfiftinga  while  in  amoift  and  apt  recipient,  nor 
long  continuing  in  this ,  or  the  more  remarkable  fcdian  Glow-worm  ;  or 
whether  it  be  of  another  Nature,  and  proceedeth  fro^.  diffrrent  caufes 
of  illumination  5  yet  fince  it  confefledly  fubfiftech  fo  little  a  while  af- 
ter their  lives ,  how  to  make  perpetual  lights ,  and  fublunary  Moons 
thereof  as  is  pretended,  we  rationally  doubt,  though  not  fo  lharpiy  deny, 

with  Scaliger  and  Mufettis. 

13.  The  wifdom  of  the  Pifmire  is  magnified  by  all,  and  in  the  Panegyricks 
of  their  providence  we  alwaies  meet  with  this,  That  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  Corn  which  they  ftore  up,  they  bite  off  the  end  thereof :  And  fome  have 
conceived  that  from  hence  they  have  their  name  in  t  Hebrew :  From  whence 
arifeth  a  conceit  that  Corn  will  not  grow  if  the  extreams  be  cut  or  broken. 
But  herein  we  find  no  fecurity  to  prevent  its  germination;  as  having 
made  trial  in  grains,  whofe  ends  cut  off  have  notwithftanding  fuddenly 
fprouted,  and  according  to  the  Law  of  their  kinds ;  that  is,  tiie  roots  qf 
Barley  and  Oats  at  contrary  ends,of  Wheat  and  Rye  at  the  fame.  And  there- 
fore fome  have  delivered  that  after  rainy  weather  they  dry  thefe  grains  in  the 
Sun;  which  if  effectual,  we  muft  conceive  to  be  made  in  a  high  degree  and 
above  the  progreffion  of  Malt;  for  that  Malt  will  grow,  this  year  hath 
informed  us,  and  that  unto  a  perfect  ear. 

And  if  that  be  true  which  is  delivered  by  many,  and  we  (hall  further  ex- 
periment, that  a  decoction  of  Toad-ftools  if  poured  upon  earth,  will  produce 
the  fame  again :  If  Sow-thiftles  will  abound  in  places  manured  with  dung  of 
Hogs,  which  feed  much  upon  that  plant :  If  Horfe-dung  reproduceth  Oats;  If 
winds  and  rains  will  tranfport  the  feminals  of  Plants  ;it  will  not  be  ealie  to  de- 
termine w  here  the  power  of  generation  ceafeth.  The  forms  of  things  may  lie 
deeper  than  we  conceive  them :  feminal  principles  may  not  be  dead  in  the  di- 
vided atoms  of  Plants ;  but  wandering  in  the  Ocean  of  nature,  when  they  hit 
upon  proportionable  materials,may  unite,and  return  to  their  vilible  felves  again. 

But  the  prudence  of  this  animal  is  by  gnawing,  piercing,  or  otherwile,  to 
deftroy  the  little  nebbe  or  principle  of  germination.  Which  notwithstanding 
isnoteafily  difcoverable ;  it  being  no  ready  bufinefs  to  meet  w  ith  fuch  gva;ns 
in  Ant-hils ;  and  he  muft  dig  deep,  that  will  feek  them  in  the  Winter. 


Of  the  Chic- 
ken. 


CHAP.  XXVIII, 

Of fome  others. 

THat  a  Chicken  is  formed  out  of  the  yelk  of  the  Egg,  was  the  opinion 
of  fome  Ancient  Philofophers.  Whether  it  be  not  the  nutriment  of 
the  Pullet  may  alfo  be  confidered :  Since  umbilical  veflels  are  carried 
unto  it :  Since  much  of  the  yelk  remainedi  after  the  Chickens  is  formed  : 
Since  in  a  Chicken  newly  hatched,  theftomach  is  tinged  yellow,  and  die 
belly  full  of  yelk,  which  is  drawn  in  at  the  navel  or  veflels  towards  die  venr, 
as  may  be  difcerned  in  Chickens  within  a  day  or  two  before  exclufion. 

Whether  the  Chicken  be  made  out  of  the  white,  or  that  be  not  alfo  its 
aliment,  is  likewife  very  queftionable  :  Since  an  umbilical  vellel  is  derived 
unto  it :  Since  after  the  formation  and  perfect  fhape  of  the  Chicken,  much 
of  the  white  remaineth. 

Whether  it  be  not  made  out  of  the  grando,  gallature,  germ  or  tied  of  die 
Fgg,  as  slquafoidente  informed!  us,  feemeth  to  many  of  doubt :  for  at  die 
blunter  end  it  is  not  di  (covered  after  the  Chicken  is  formed;  by  this  alfo 
the  yelk  and  white  are  continued,  whereby  it  may  conveniently  receive  its 
nutriment  from  them  both. 
Now  that  from  fuch  (lender  materials,  Nature  fhould  effect  this  producti- 
on, 
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on,  it  is  no  more  than  is  obferved  in  other  animals  •■>  and  even  ingrains  and 
kernels,  the  greateft  part  is  but  the  nutriment  of  that  generative  particle,  To 
difproportionable  unto  it- 

A  greater  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  Eggs,  is,  how  the  fperm  of  the  °f  E88s 
Cock  prolificates  and  makes  the  oval  conception  fruitful,  or  how  it  attain- 
ed unto  every  Egg,  iince  the  vitellary  or  place  of  the  yelk  is  very  high : 
Since  the  ovary  or  part  where  the  white  involvethit,  is  in  the  Tecond  region 
of  the  matrix,  which  is  fomewhat  long  and  inverted :  Since  alfo  a  Cock 
will  in  one  day  fertilatethe  whole  racemation  or  dufter  of  Eggs,  which  are 
not  excluded  in  many  weeks  after. 

But  thefe  at  laft,  and  how  in  die  Cicatrima  or  little  pale  circle  formation 
firfl  beginneth,  how  the  Grando  or  tredle  are  but  the  poles  and  eftablim- 
ing  particles  of  the  tender  membranes,  firmly  conferving  the  floating  parts* 
in  their  proper  places,  with  many  other  obfervables,  that  ocular  Philofo- 
pher,  and  lingular  difclofer  of  truth,  Dr.  Harvey  hath  difcovered,  in  that 
excellent  difcourfeof  Generation-,  So  ftrongly  ere&ed  upon  the  two  great 
pillars  of  truth,  Experience  and  folid  Reafon. 

That  the  Sex  is  difcernable  from  the  figure  of  Eggs,  or  that  Cocks  or  Hens 
proceed  from  long  or  round  ones,  as  many  contend,  experiment  will  eafily 
frullrate. 

The  lAsgyftians  obferved  a  better  way  to  hatch  their  Eggs  in  Ovens,  than 
the  Babylonians  toroaft  them  at  the  bottom  of  a  fling,  by Twinging  them 
round  about,  till  heat  from  motion  had  concocted  them  5  for  that  confufeth 
all  parts  without  any  fuch  effect. 

Though  flight  difljindtion  be  made  between  boiled  and  roafted  Eggs,  yet 
is  there  no  (lender  difference,  for  the  one  is  much  drier  than  the  other :  the 
Egg  expiring  Jefs  in  the  elixation  or  boiling-,  whereas  in  the  aflationor 
roafting,  it  will  Tometimes  abate  a  drachm  ;  that  is,  threeTcore  grains  in 
weight.  So  a  new  laid  Egg  will  not  To  eafily  be  boiled  hard,  becaufe  it 
contains  a  greater  flock  of  humid  parts  ^  which  muft  be  evaporated*  before 
the  heat  can  bring  the  inexhalable  parts  intoconfiftence. 

Why  the  Hen  hatcheth  not  the  Egg  in  her  belly,  or  maketh  not  at  leal! 
Tome  rudiment  thereof  within  her  felfj  by  the  natural  heat  of  inward  parts, 
fince  the  fame  is  performed  by  incubation  from  an  outward  warmth  after  ? 
Why  the  Egg  is  thinner  at  one  extream  ?  Why  there  is  fome  cavity  or 
emptinefs  at  the  blunter  end  ?  Why  we  open  them  at  that  part  ?  Why  the 
greater  end  is  firft  excluded  ?  Why  fome  Eggs  are  all  red,  as  the  Keftrils^ 
Tome  only  red  at  one  end,'  as  thofe  of  Kites  and  Buzzards?  why  Tome  Eggs 
are  not  Oval  but  Round,  as  thofe  of  fifties?  &c.  are  problems,  whofe  deci- 
fions  would  too  much  enlarge  this  difcourfe. 

That  Snakes  and  Vipers  do  fling  or  tranfmit  their  mifchief  by  the  tail,  is  ofSn*kess: 
a  common  expreffion  not  eafily  to  be  juftified  and  a  determination  of  their  &e; 
venoms  unto  a  part,  wherein  we  could  never  find  it  the  poifon  lying  about 
the  teeth,  and  communicated  by  bite,  in  fuch  as  are  deftru&ive.  And  there- 
fore when  biting  Serpents  are  mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  they  are  not 
differentially  Tet  down  from  fuch  as  mifchief  by  flings  nor  can  conclufions  be 
made  conformable  to  this  opinion ,  becaufe  when  the  Rod  of  Mofes  was 
turned  into  a  Serpent,  God  determinatively  commanded  him  to  take  up  the 
Tame  by  the  tail. 

Nor  are  all  Snakes  of  Tuch  empoifoning  qualities,  as  common  opinion 
preTumeth  -,  as  is  confirmable  from  the  ordinary  green  Snake  with  us,  from 
Teveral  Hiftories  of  domeftick  Snakes,  from  Ophiophagous  Nations,  and  Tuch 
as  feed  upon  Serpents. 

Surely  the  deftruclivedelufion  of  Satan  in  this  fhape,  hath  much  enlarged 
the  opinion  of  their  mifchief.  Which  notwithstanding  was  not  To  high 
with  the  Heathens,  in  whom  the  Devil  had  wrought  a  better  opinion  of  this  _ 
animal,  it  being  facred  unto  the  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  com- ' 
mon  fymbolof  Tanity.  In  the  (hape  whereof  JEfculapus  the  God  of  Health 
appeared  unto  the  Rowans,  accompanied  their  Embafladors  to  Rome  from 
Ifidaurus and  the  fame  did  fland  in  the  Tiber ine  Ifleupon  the  Temple  of 
J&fculafiHs. 

U  1  Some 
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Some  doubt  many  have  of  the  Tarantula,  or  poifonous  Spider  of  Cdxbrtj^ 
and  that  magical  cure  of  tlie  bite  thereof  by  Muhck.  But  lince  we  dbfetve 
that  many  atteft  it  from  experience :  Since  the  learned  Kirchcrtn  har.h  po!i- 
tively  averred  it,  and  fct  down  the  longs  and  tunes  folemnly  ufed  for  i;  i 
Since  fome  alfo  affirm  the  Tarantula  it  felf  will  dance  upon  certain  ftroaks, 
whereby  they  fet  their  Inftruments  againft  its  poifon  5  we  ihall  not  at  all 
queftion  it. 

Much  wonder  is  made  of  the  Boramez,  that  ftrange  plant- animal  or  vege- 
table Lamb  of  Tartarj,  which  Wolves  delight  to  feed  on,  winch  hath  the 
lliape  of  a  Lamb,  affbrdeth  a  bloody  juyce  upon  breaking,  and  liverh  while 
the  plants  be  confumed  about  it-  And  yet  if  all  this  be  no  more,  than  the 
fhape  of  a  Lamb  in  the  flower  or  leed,  upon  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  as  we  meet 
with  the  forms  of  Bees,  Flies  and  Dogs  in  fome  others  he  ham  leen  no- 
thing that  (hall  much  wonder  at  it. 

It  may  feem  too  hard  to  queftion  thefwifenefs  of  Tigers,  which  hath  rhe-?- 
fore  given  names  unto  Horfes,  Ships  and  "Rivers,  nor  can  we  deny  what  all 
have  thus  affirmed  •,  yet  cannot  but  obferve,  that  facobus  Bontms  latePhylicia:i 
at  fava  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  an  ocular  and  frequent  witnefs,  is  not  af  raid  to 
deny  it  to  condemn  Plhy  who  affirmerh  it ;  and  that  indeed  it  is  but  a  {low 
and  tardigradous  animal,  preying  upon  advantage,  andotherwife  may  beef- 
caped. 

..  Many  more  there  are  whofe  ferious  enquiries  we  muft  requeft  of  others, 
and  mall  only  awake  confiderations,  Whether  that  common  opinion  thai 
Snakes  do  breed  out  of  the  back  or  fpinal  marrow  of  Man,  doth  build  upon 
any  conftant  root  or  feed  in  nature  5  or  did  not  arife  from  contingent  genera- 
tion, in  fome  (ingle  bodies  remembred  by  Pl'ry  or  others,  and  might  be  paral- 
lels fince  in  living  corruptions  of  the  guts  and  oriier  |5aft&  wnich  regularly 
proceed  not  to  putrefactions  of  that  nature. 

Whether  the  Story  of  the  Remora  benotunreafonably  amplified ;  whether 
that  of  Bernacles  and  Goofe-trees  be  not  too  much  enlarged  3  whether  the 
common  hiftory  of  Bees  will  hold,  as  large  accounts  have  delivered-,  whether 
the  brains  of  Cats  be  attended  with  fuch  deftructive  malignities,  ssDhfioridts 
and  others  put  upon  them  i 

As  alfo  whether  there  be  not  fome  additional  help  of  Art,  unto  the  Numil- 
matical  and  Mufical  fhells,  which  we  fometimes  meet  w  ith  in  conchylious 
collections  among  us  ? 

W  hether  the  fafting  fpittle  of  man  be  poifon  unto  Snakes  and  Vipers,  as 
experience  hath  made  us  doubt?  Whether  the  Nightingals  fitting  with  her 
breaft  againft  a  thorn,  beany  more  than  that  fhe  placeth  fome  prickles  on  the 
outfideofher  neft,  or  roofteth  in  thorny  prickly  places,  where  Serpents  may 
leaft  approach  her  ?  Whether  Mice  may  be  bred  by  putrefaction  as  well  as 
Mm.  imago  univocau  production,  as  may  beeafily  believed,  if  that  receipt  to  make  Mice 
jimtntt,  rc.  out0{  wheat  will  hold,  which  Hrhnmbath  delivered.  Whether  Quails 
from  any  idiofyncracy  or  peculiarity  of  conftitution,  do  innocuoufly  feed 
upon  Hellebore,  or  rather  fomecime  but  medically  ufe  the  fame  ■■,  becaufewe 
perceive  that  Stares,  which  are  commonly  laid  harmlefly  to  feed  on  Hem- 
lock, do  not  make  good  the  tradition  and  he  that  obferves  what  Vertigoes, 
Cramps  and  Convulfions  follow  thereon  in  thefe  animals,  will  be  of  our 
belief. 
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Of  many  fofular  and  received  Tenets  concerning 
Many  which  examined,  frove  either  falfeorduL 
hious. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  EreHneJs  of  Man 


Hat  only  Manhzth  an  Erect  figure,  and  for  to  behold 
and  look  up  toward  Heaven,  according  to  that  of  the 
Poet, 

Pronaque  ckm  fpettant  anmalia  c&fera  imam, 
Os  homini  fublime  dedit,  coelumque  tueri 
fx/fit,  &  ere&os  ad  fydera  toilers  vultus. 

is  a  double  affertion,  whofe  firft  part  may  be  true ;  if 
we  take  Erectnefs  ftri&ly,  and  foas  Galen  hath  defined  it  ;  for  they  only, 
rfaith  he,  have  an  Erect  figure,  whofe  fpine  and  thigh-bone  are  carried  in 
;right  lines  and  fo  indeed  of  any  we  yet  know,  Man  only  is  Erect.   For  the 
thighs  of  other  animals  doftand  at  Angles  with  their  fpine,  and  have  rectan- 
gular pofitions  in  Birds,  and  perfect  Quadrupeds.   Nor  dotli  the  Frog,  though 
ftretchedout,  or  fwimming,  attain  the  rectitude  of  Man,  or  carry  its  thigh 
without  all  angularity.   And  thus  is  it  alfo  true,  that  Man  only  fitteth,  if  we 
define  fitting  to  be  a  firmation  of  the  body  upon  the  Jfchias  i  wherein  if 
the  pofition  be  juft  and  natural,  the  Thigh-bone  lieth  at  right  angles  to  the 
Spine,  and  the  Leg-bone  or  Tibia  to  the  Thigh.  For  others  when  they  feem 
-to  fit,  as  Dogs,  Cats,  or  Lions,  do  make  unto  their  Spine  acute  angles  with 
their  Thigh,  and  acute  to  the  Thigh  with  their  Shank.   Thus  is  it  like- 
wife 


Whit  figure 
in  animals  is 
properly 
ereft. 


What  (ennce 
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wife  true,  what  Ariflotle  alledgeth  in  that  Problem  ;  why  Mm  alone  fuffer- 
eth  pollutions  in  the  night ,  becaufe  Man  only  lieth  upon  his  Back  -,  if 
we  define  not  the  fame  by  every  lupine  pofition,  but  when  the  Spine  is 
in  reditude  with  the  Thigh,  and  both  with  the  arms  lie  parallel  to  the  tin- 
fo  that  a  line  through  their  Navel  will  pais  through  the  Zenith  and 


Ken 
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Centre  of  ,the  Earth.  And  fo  cannot  other  animals  lie  upon  their  Backs; 
for  though  the  Spine  lie  parallel  with  the  Horizon,  yet  will  their  Legs  incline, 
and  lie  at  angles  unto  it.  And  upon  thefe  three  divers  positions  in  Man, 
wherein  the  Spine  can  only  be  at  right  lines  with  the  Thigh,  arife  thofe 
remarkable  poltures,  prone,  fupine  and  ered;  which  are  but  differen- 
ced in  lituation,  or  angular  poftures  upon  the  Back,  the  Belly  and  the 
Feet. 

But  if  Erednefs  be  popularly  taken,  and  as  it  is  largely  oppofed  unto 
pronenefs,  or  the  pofture  of  animals  looking  downwards ,  carrying  their 
,  venters  or  oppofite  part  to  the  Spine,  diredly  towards  the  Eardi,  it  may 
admit  of  queflion.  For  though  in  Serpents  and  Lizards  we  may  truly 
allow  a  pronenefs;  yet  Galen  acknowledged!  that  perfect  Quadrupeds, 
as  Horfes,  Oxen  and  Camels,  are  but  partly  prone,  and  have  fome  part  of 
Erednefs.  And  Birds,  or  flying  Animals ,  are  fo  far  from  this  kind  of 
pronenefs,  that  they  are  almoft  ered;  advancing  the  Head  and  Bread;  in 
their  progreflion,  and  only  prone  in  the  Ad  of  volitation  or  flying.  And 
if  that  be  true  which  is  delivered  of  thePr»£/»or  Anfer  AiagelUnicns,  often 
defcribed  in  Maps  about  thofe  Straits,  that  they  go  ered  like  Men ,  and 
with  their  Breaft  and  Belly  do  make  one  line  perpendicular  unto  the  axis 
of  the  Earth ;  it  will  almoft.  make  up  the  exad  Erednefs  of  Man.  Nor 
will  that  Infed  come  very  fliort  which  we  have  often  beheld,  that  is, 
one  kind  of  Locuft  which  ftands  not  prone,  or  a  little  inclining  upward, 
but  in  a  large  Erednefs,  elevating  alwaies  the  two  fore-Legs,  and  luftaining 
it  felf  in  the  middle  of  the  other  four :  by  Zoogra?hers  called  Mantis* 
and  by  the  common  People  of  Provence ,  Prega,  Dio ,  the  Prophet 
and  praying  Locuft;  as  being  generally  found  in  the  pofture  of  appli- 
cation, or  filch  as  refembleth  ours,  when  we  lift  up  our  hands  to  Hea- 
ven. 

As  for  the  end  of  this  Eredion;  to  look  up  toward  Heaven; 
though  confirmed  by  feveral  teftimonies ,  and  the  Greeks  Etymology  of 
Man,  it  is  not  fo  readily  to  be  admitted  ;  and  as  a  popular  and  vain  con- 
ceit w-as  anciently  rejeded  by  Galen ;  who  in  his  third ,  Be  ufn  farti- 
um,  determines ,  that  Man  is  ered,  becaufe  he  was  made  with  hands, 
and  was  therewith  to  exercife  all  Arts,  which  in  any  other  figure  he  could 
not  have  performed  as  he  excellently  declareth  in  that  place ,  where 
he  alfo  proves  that  Man  could  have  been  made  neither  Quadruped  nor 
Centaur. 

And  for  the  accomplimment  of  that  intention,  that  is,  to  look  up  and 
behold  the  Heavens,  Man  hath  a  notable  difadvantage  in  the  Eye-lid; 
whereof  the  upper  is  far  greater  than  the  lower,  w  hich  abridgeth  the  fight 
upwards  contrary  to  thofe  of  Birds,  who  herein  have  the  advantage  of 
M^an  :  Infomuch  that  the  learned  Plempns  f  is  bold  to  affirm,  that  if  he  had 
had  the  formation  of  the  Eye-lids,  he  would  have  contrived  them  quite 
otherwife. 

The  ground  and  occafion  of  that  conceit  was  a  literal  apprehenfion 
of  a  figurative  expreflion  in  Plato ,  as  Galen  thus  delivers ;  To  opinion 
that  Man  is  ered  td  look  up  and  behold  Heavens,  is  a  conceit  only 
fit  for  thofe  that  never  faw  the  Fifh  Uranolcopus,  that  is,  the  Be- 
holder of  Heaven;  which  hath  its  Eyes  fo  placed,  that  it  looks  up 
directly  to  Heaven*,  which  Man  doth  not,  except  he  recline,  or  bend 
his  Head  backward  :  and  thus  to  look  up  to  Heaven,  agreeeth  noc 
only  unto  Men,  but  Afes ;  to  omit  Birds  with  long  necks,  which  look 
not  only  upward,  but  round  about  at  pleafure.  And  therefore  M.'n  of 
this  opinion  undcrftood  not  Wih  when  he  laid  ,  that  Man  doth  Snrf*.m_ 

afticete; 
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affkere  \  for  thereby  was  not  meant  to  gape,  or  look  upward  with  the  Eye, 
but  to  have  his  thoughts  fublime  -7  and  not  only  to  behold,  but  fpeculate  their 
Nature  with  the  Eye  of  the  Underftanding. 

Now  although  Galen  in  this  place  makes  inflance  but  in  one,  yet  are  there 
other  Fifties,  whofe  Eyes  regard  the  Heavens,  as  Plane  and  Cartilagineous 
Fijhes  as  Pettittals,  or  fuch  as  have  their  bones  made  laterally  like  a  Comb; 
for  when  they  apply  themfelves  to  fleep  or  reft  upon  the  white  fide,  their 
Eyes  on  the  other  fide  look  upward  toward  Heaven.  For  Birds,  they  ge- 
nerally carry  their  heads  erected  like  Man  j  and  have  advantage  in  their  up- 
per Eye-lid  and  many  that  have  long  Necks,  and  bear  their  Heads  fome- 
what  backward,  behold  far  more  of  the  Heavens,  and>feem  to  look  above 
the  Equinoctial  Circle.  And  fo  alfo  in  many  Quadrupeds,  although  their 
progreflion  be  partly  prone ,  yet  is  the  fight  of  their  Eye  direct,  not  re- 
fpe&ing  the  Earth  but  Heaven  5  and  makes  an  higher  Arch  of  altitude 
than  our  own.  The  Pofition  of  a  Frog  with  his  head  above  Water  ex- 
ceedeth  thefe  :  for  therein  he  feems  to  behold  a  large  part  of  the  Hea- 
vens, and  the  aries  of  his  Eye  to  afcend  as  high  as  the  Tropick  %  but  he 
that  hath  beheld  the  pofture  of  a  Bittor,  will  not  deny  that  it  beholds  almoft  *  f^nt  of 

the  Very  *  Zenith.  Heaven  over 

u  v      '  our  heads. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Heart. 

THat  the  Heart  of  Man  is  feated  in  the  left  fide,  is  an  afleveration,  which  How  a  Mang 
ftri&ly  taken,  is  refutable  by  infpe&ion,  whereby  it  appears  the  heart .is pU- 
Bafe  and. Centre  thereof  is  in  the  midft  of  the  Chefi;  true  it  is ,  that  the  "d. in  hls 
Macro  or  Point  thereof  inclineth  unto  the  left    for  by  this  pofition  it  y' 
giveth  way  unto  the  afcenfion  of  the  Midriff,  and  by  reafon  of  the  hollow 
vein  could  not  commodiouily  deflecT:  unto  the  right.   From  which  diver- 
fion,  neverthelefs,  we  cannot  fo  properly  (ay  'tis  placed  in  the  left,  as  that 
it  confifteth  in  the  middle,  that  is ,  where  its  Centre  rifeth  •■,  for  fo  do 
we  ufually  fay  a  Gnomon  or  Needle  is  in  the  middle  of  a  Dial,  although  the 
extreams  may  refpedl  the  North  or  South,  and  approach  the  Circumference 
thereof. 

The  ground  of  this  miftake,  is  a  general  obfervation  from  the  pulfe  or 
motion  of  the  Heart ,  which  is  more  fenfible  on  this  fide  but  the  reafon 
hereof  is  not  to  be  drawn  from  the  fituation  of  the  Heart,  but  the  fite  of 
the  left  Ventricle  wherein  the  vital  Spirits  are  laboured  •■,  and  alfo  the  great 
Artery  that  conveyeth  them  out  both  which  are  fituated  on  the  left.  Upon, 
this  reafon  Epithems  or  cordial  Applications  are  juftly  applyed  unto  the 
left  Breaft  ;  and  the  Wounds  under  the  fifth  Rib  may  be  more  fuddenly  de- 
ftructive,  ifmadeonthe  finifterfide,  and  the  Spear  of  theSouldier  that 
pierced  our  Saviour,  is  not  improperly  defcribed,  when  Painters  dired  it 
a  little  towards  the  left. 

The  other  ground  is  more  particular  and  upon  infpection  for  in  dead 
Bodies ,  especially  lying  upon  the  Spine ,  the  Heart  doth  feem  to  incline 
unto  the  left.  Which  happeneth  not  from  its  proper  fite ;  but  befides  its 
finiftrous  gravity,  is  drawn  that  way  by  the  great  Artery,  which  then 
iubfideth  and  haleth  the  heart  unto  it.  And  therefore  ftri&ly  taken,  the 
Heart  is  feated  in  the  middle  of  the  Chert  5  but  after  a  carefefi  and  in- 
confiderate  afpe<5tion  ,  or  according  to  the  readieft  fenfe  of  pulfation  , 
we  (hall  not  quarrel ,  if  any  affirm  it  is  feated  toward  the  left.  And 
in  thefe  confiderations  muft  AHftotle  be  falved ,  when  he  affirmeth  the 
Heart  of  Man  is  placed  in  the  left  fide ,  and  thus  in  a  popular  acce- 

ption 
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ption  may  we  receive  the  Periphrafis  of  Per  pus  5  when  lie  taketh  the  part 
—  iiva  in  under  the  left  Pap  for  the  Heart;  and  if  rightly  apprehended,  it  concer- 
artt  mamiiu.  neth  not  this  controverfie,  when  it  is  laid  in  EccUjlafies-,  The  Heart  of  a 
wife  Man  is  in  the  right  fide,  bat  that  of  a  Fool  in  the  left  for  tlrereby 
may  be  implyed,  that  the  Heart  of  a  wife  Man  delighteth  in  the  right  way, 
or  in  the  path  of  Vertue  \  that  of  a  Fool  in  the  left,  or  road  of  Vice  \  ac- 
cording to  the  Myfterie  of  the  Letter  of  FjthtgtrM,  or  that  expretfion  in 
?onab,  concerning  frxfeore  thoufand,  that  could  not  difeern  betweea  their  right 
nand  and  their  left,  or  knew  not  good  from  evil. 

That  aflertion  alfo,  that  Man  proportionally  hath  the  largeft  brain ,  I  did 
I  confefs  fomewhat  doubt  5  and  conceived  it  might  have  failed  in  Birds, 
efpecially  fuch  as  having  little  Bodies,  have  yet  large  Cranies,  and  feem  to 
contain  much  Brain,  as  Smpf s,  modcocks,  &c.  But  upon  tryal  I  find  it  very 
true.  The  Brains  of  a  Man,  Archangel™  and  Bauhmus  obferve,  to  weigh 
four  pound,  and  fometime  five  and  a  half.  If  therefore  a  Man  weigh  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds ,  and  his  Brain  but  five,  his  Weight  is  twenty 
feven  times  as  much  as  his  Brain,  deducting  the  weight  of  that  five  pound 
which  is  allowed  for  it.  Now  in  a  Snipe,  which  weighed  four  ounces  two 
drachms,  I  find  the  Brains  to  weigh  but  half  a  drachm  s  fo  that  the  weight 
of  the  Body  (allowing  for  the  Brain)  exceeded  the  weight  of  die  Brain, 
fixty  feven  times  and  an  half. 

More  controvertible  it  feemeth  in  the  Brains  of  Sparrows,  whole  Cra- 
nies are  rounder,  and  fo  of  larger  capacity  :  and  moft  of  all  in  die  Heads  of 
Birds,  upon  the  firft  formation  in  the  Egg,  wherein  the  Head  feems  larger 
than  all  the  Bodv,  and  the  very  Eyes  almoft  as  big  as  either.  A  Sparrow 
in  the  total  we  found  to  weigh  feven  drachms  and  four  and  twenty  grains  5, 
whereof  the  Head  a  drachm,  but  the  Brain  not  fifteen  grains  5  which  an- 
fwereth  not  fully  the  proportion  of  the  Brain  of  Man.  And  therefore  it 
fjpr.Anl/tiai.  js  t0  De  taken  0f  the  whole  Head  with  the  Brains,  when  Scaliger  objecteth 
that  the  Head  of  a  Man  is  the  fifteenth  part  of  his  Body  that  of  a  Sparrow 
fcarce  the  fifth. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Thurifies. 

THat  Pleurifies  are  only  on  the  left  fide,  is  a  popular  Tenet  not  only  at* 
furd  ,  but  dangerous.  From  the  mifapprehenfion  hereof,  men  omit- 
ting the  opportunity  of  remedies,  which  otherwife  they  would  not  neglect- 
Chiefly  occafioned  by  the  Ignorance  of  Anatomy,  and  the  extent  of  the  part 
aflfe&ed  5  which  in  an  exquilite  Pleuripe  is  determined  to  be  the  Skin  or 
vim  a  ricu-  Membrane  which  invefteth  the  Ribs,  for  fo  it  is  defined,  Inflammatio  mem- 
>ficis.  brant  coftas  fuccingenth  5  An  Inflammation ,  either  (imple,  confiding  only 
of  an  hot  and  fanguineous  affluxion  ;  or  elie  denominable  from  other  hu- 
mours, according  to  the  predominancy  of  Melancholy,  Flegm,  or  Choler, 
The  Membrane  thus  inflamed,  is  properly  called  PUura  from  whence  the 
Difeafehath  its  name:  and  this  invefteth  not  only  one  fide,  but  over- fprea- 
deth  the  cavity  of  the  Chett,  and  arTordeth  a  common  coat  unto  the  parts 
contained  therein. 

Now  therefore  the  Pleura  being  common  unto  both  fides  ,  it  is  not 
reafonable  to  confine  the  inflammation  unto  one  ,  nor  ftri&ly  to  deter- 
mine it  is  always  in  the  fide  but  fometimes  before  and  behind ,  that 
is,  inclining  to  the  Spine  or  Breaftbone-,  for  thither  this  Coat  exten- 
ded) j  and  therefore  with  eqijal  propriety  we  may  affirm,  dwt  Ulcers  of 

die 
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the  Lungs,  or  Apoftems  of  the  brain  do  happen  only  in  the  left  fide  ;  or  that 
Ruptures  are  confinable  unto  one  fide,  whereas  the  Peritonism  or  Rim  of  the 
Belly  may  be  broke,  or  its  perforations  relaxed  in  either. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Of  the  Qfyig-finger. 

AN  opinion  there  is,  which  magnifies  the  fourth  Finger  of  the  left  Hand  5 
prefuming  therein  a  cordial  relation,  that  a  particular  veffel,  nerve, 
vein  or  artery  is  conferred  thereto  from  the  heart,  and  therefore  that  efpe- 
dally  hath  the  honour  to  bear  our  Rings.  Which  was  not  only  the  Chriftian 
practice  in  Nuptial  contracts,  but  obferved  by  Heathens,  as  Alexander  ab 

Alexandre,  Gellius,  Macrobiut  and  Pterins  have  delivered,  as  Levinus  Lemnins 

hath  confirmed,  who  affirms  this  peculiar  veflel  to  be  an  Artery,  and  not  a 
Nerve,  as  Antiquity  hath  conceived  it  \  adding  moreover  that  Rings  hereon 
peculiarly affed  the  Heart;  that  in  Lipothymies  or  fwoundings  he  ufed  the 
frication  of  this  Finger  with  Saffron  and  Gold :  that  the  ancient  Phyficians 
mixed  up  their  Medicines  herewith ;  that  this  is  feldom  or  laft  of  all  af- 
fected with  the  Gout,  and  when  that  becometh  nodous,  Men  continue  not 
long  after.  Notwithstanding  all  which  we  remain  unfatisfied,  nor  can  we 
think,  the  reafons  alledged  Efficiently  eftabliih  the  preheminency  of  this 

Finger. 

For  firft,  Concerning  the  practice  of  Antiquity,  the  cuftomwas  not  ge=^ 
neral  to  wear  their  Rings  either  on  this  hand  or  Finger  5  for  it  is  faid,  and 
that  emphatically  in  Jeremiah,  Sifuerit  Jeconias filius  Joachim  regis  ?ud<e  annulus 
in  man*  dextra,  mea,  inde  evelUm  eum :  Though  Coniab  the  fon  of  Joachim  King 
offndah,  were  the  figneton  my  right  Hand,  yet  would  I  pluck  thee  thence. 
So  is  it  obferved  by  Pliny,  that  in  the  portraits  of  their  Gods,  the  Rings  were 
worn  on  the  Finger  next  the  Thumb ;  that  the  Romans  wore  them  alfo  upon 
their  little  Finger,  as  Nero  is  defcribed  in  Petronius :  fome  wore  them  on  the 
middle  Finger,  as  the  ancient  Gaules  and  Britans  and  fome  upon  the 
fore-Finger,  as  is  deducible  from  Julius  Pollux,  who  names  that  Ring,  Corio- 

Again,  That  the  practice  of  the  Ancients  had  any  fuchrefpe&of  cordia- 
lity or  reference  unto  the  Heart,  will  much  be  doubted,  if  we  confider  their 
Rings  were  made  of  Iron  fuch  was  that  of  Prometheus,  who  is  conceived  Rings  ancient 
the  nrft  that  brought  them  in  ufe.  So,  as  Pliny  affirmeth,  for  many  years  ly  of  Iran, 
the  Senators  of  Rome  did  not  wear  any  Rings  of  Gold  j  but  the  flaves  wore 
generally  Iron  Rings  until  their  manumiflion  or  preferment  to  fome  dignity. 
That  the  Lacedemonians  continued  their  Iron  Rings  unto  his  daies,  Pliny  alfo 
delivereth,  andfurely  they  ufed  few  of  Gold  for  befide  that  Lycurgus  pro- 
hibited that  metal,  we  read  in  Athenaus,  that  having  a  defire  to  gild  the  face 
of  Apollo,  they  enquired  of  the  Oracle  where  they  might  purchafefo  much 
Gold  5  and  were  directed  unto  Crcefus  King  of  Lydia. 

Moreover  whether  the  Antients  had  any  fuch  intention,  the  grounds 
which  they  conceived  in  Vein,  Nerve  or  Artery,  are  not  to  be  juftified, 
nor  will  infpec-tion  confirm  a  peculiar  velTel  in  this  Finger.  For  as  Anatomy 
informeth,  the  Bafilica  vein  dividing  into  two  branches  below  the  cubic, 
the  outward  fendeth  two  furcles  unto  the  thumb,  two  unto  the  fore-fine- 
ger,  and  one  unto  the  middle  ringer  in  the  inward  fide  *,  the  other 
branch  of  the  Bafdka  fendeth  one  furcle  unto  the  outfide  of  the  middle 
finger,  two  unto  the  Ring,  and  as  many  unto  the  little  fingers  fo  that  chey  all 

X  proceed 
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proceed  from  the  Bafilica,  and  are  in  equal  numbers  derived  unto  every 
1   one.   In  the  fame  manner  are  the  branches  of  the  axillary  Artery  dilrribured 
into  the  Hand  •,  for  below  the  cubit  it  divideth  into  two  parts,  the  one  run- 
ning along  the  Radius,  and  palling  by  the  wreft  or  place  of  the  pulie,  is  at 
the  Fingers  fubdividecf  into  three  Branches  ;  whereof  the  firft  conveyeth  two 
furcles  unto  the  Thumb,  the  fecond  as  many  to  the  tote-Finger,  and  the  third 
one  unto  the  middle  Finger,  and  the  other  or  lower  divifion  of  the  Artery* 
defcendeth  by  the  Vina,  and  furnifheth  the  other  Fingers   that  is  the  mid- 
Whencc  the     ^  wjt^  one  furc]e,  an(J  me  Ring  and  little  Fingers  with  two.    As  for  die 
cccd?*  Pf°     Nerves,  they  are  difpofed  much  after  the  fame  manner,  and  have  their  ori- 
ginal from  the  Brain,  and  not  the  Heart,  as  many  of  the  Ancients  concei- 
ved •,  which  is  fo  far  from  affording  Nerves  unto  other  pa.  rs,  diat  it  recei- 
veth  very  few  it  felf  from  the  fixth  conjugation,  or  pair  of  Nerve*  in  the 
Brain. 

Laftly,  Thefe  propagations  being  communicated  unto  both  Hands,  we 
have  no  greater  reafon  to  wear  our  Rings  on  the  left,  than  on  the  right-,  noraie 
there  cordial  confederations  in  the  one,  more  than  the  other.  And  therefore 
when  Ferejlus  for  the  ftanching  of  blood  makes  ufe  of  Medical  applicatioas 
unto  the  fourth  Finger,  he  confines  not  that  practice  unto  the  left,  but  va- 
rieth  the  fide  according  to  the  noftfil  bleeding.  So  in  Feavers,  where  the 
Heart  primarily  fuffereth,  we  apply  Medicines  unto  the  v  refts  of  either 
arm ;  fo  we  touch  the  pulfe  of  both,  and  judge  of  the  affections  of  the 
Heart  by  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  And  although  in  diipofitions  of 
Liver  or  Spleen,  confederations  are  made  in  Phlebotomy  refpectively  to 
their  fituation  ;  yet  when  the  Heart  is  affected,  Men  have  thought  it  as 
effectual  to  bleed  on  the  right  as  the  left  5  and  although  alio  it  maybe 
thought,  a  nearer  refpect  is  to  be  had  of  Jthe  left,  becaufe  the  great  Ar- 
tery proceeds  from  the  left  ventricle,  and  fo  is  nearer  that  arm  5  it 
admits  not  that  consideration.  For  under  the  channel-bones  the  Arte- 
ry divideth  into  two  great  branches,  from  which  trunk  or  point  of  di- 
viiion, the  diftance  unto  either  Hand  is  equal,  and  the  confideration  alfb  an- 
fwerable. 

All  which  with  many  refpective  Niceties,  in  order  unto  parts)  fides,  and 
veins,  are  now  become  of  lefs  confideration,  by  the  new  and  nobledoclriue 
of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

And  therefore  Macrobim  difcufling  the  point,  hath  alledged  another 
reafon ;  affirming  that  the  geftation  of  Rings  upon  this  Hand  and  Finger, 
might  rather  be  ufed  for  their  conveniency  and  prefervation,  than  any  cor- 
dial relation.  For  at  firft  (faith he)  is  was  both  free  and  ufualto  wear 
Rings  on  either  Hand  but  after  that  luxury  enci  eafed,  when  pretious 
gems  and  rich  inlculptures  were  added,  the  cuftomof  wearing  them  on  the 
right  Hand  was  tranflated  unto  the  left  for  that  Hand  being  lefs  im- 
ployed,  thereby  they  were  beft  preferved.  And  for  the  fame  reafon 
they  placed  them  on  this  Finger-,  for  the  Tlmmb  was  too  active  a  Fin- 
ger, and  is  commonly  imployed  with  either  of  the  reft :  the  Index  or 
We-Finger  was  too  naked  whereto  to  commit  their  pretiolities,  and  hath 
the  tuition  of  the  Thumb  fcarce  unto  the  fecond  joint :  the  middle  and 
little  Finger  they  rejected  as  extreams,  and  too  big  or  too  little  for  their 
Rings,  and  of  all  chofe  out  the  fourth,  as  being  leaft  ufed  of  any,  as  be- 
ing guarded  on  either  fide,  and  having  in  moft  this  peculiar  condition,  dias 
it  cannot  be  extended  alone  and  by  it  felf,  but  will  be  accompanied  by 
fome  Finger  on  either  fide.   And  to  this  opinion  aflenteth  Alexander  a& 

Alexandra,  Annulum  nuftialem  prior  atas  in  Jinijtra  ferebat,  credidtrim  ne  uste- 
reretur. 

Now  that  which  begat  or  promoted  the  common  opinion,  was  tlie 
common  conceit  that  the  Heart  was  feated  on  the  left  fide  j  but  how  far 
this  is  verified ,  we  have  before  declared.  The  Egyptian  practice  hath 
much  advanced  the  fame,  who  unto  diis  Finger  derived  a  Nerve  from 
the  Heart  j  and  therefore  the  Prieft  anointed  the  fame  with  precious  pyls 
before  the  Altar.   But  how  weak  Anatomijls  they  were,  which  were  fo  good 
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Embaimers,  we  have  already  (hewed.  And  though  this  reafon  took  raoft 
place,  yet  had  they  another  which  more  commended  that  practice:  and  thac 
was  the.  number  whereof  this  Finger  was  an  Hieroglyphic!*.  For  by  hold- 
ing down  the  fourth  Finger  of  the  left  Hand,  while  the  reft  were  extended, 
they  (ignined  the  perfect  and  magnified  number  of  fix.  For  as  Pterins  hath 
graphically  declared,  Antiquity  expreffed  numbers  by  the  Fingers  of  either 
Hand:  on  the  left  they  accounted  their  digits  and  articulate  numbeis  unto 
an  hundred  •■,  on  the  right  Hand  hundreds  and  thoufands  *  the  deprelTing  this 
Finger,  which  in  the  left  Hand  implied  but  fix,  in  the  right  indigitated  fix 
hundred.  In  this  way  of  numeration,  may  we  conftrue  that  of  Juvenal con- 
cerning Nejlor, 

~  ter  totfacula  mortem 

Diftulit,  atquefuos  jam  dextra  computat  annas.  v 
And  however  it  were  intended,  in  this  fenfe  it  will  be  very  elegant  whac 

is  delivered  of  Wifdom,  Prov.  3.  Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand,  and  inker 
left  hand  riches  and  honour. 

As  for  the  obfervation  of  Lemnius  an  eminent  Phyfician,  concerning  the 
Gout*  however  it  happened  in  his  Country,  we  may  obferve  it  other  wife 
in  ours  5  that  is,  that  *  chiragrical  perfons  do  fuffer  in  this  Finger  as  well  as  '  Hand-Gouty 
in  the  reft,  and  fometimes  firft  of  all,  and  fometimes  no  where  elfe.  And  Pcr(oD*« 
for  the  mixing  up  medicines  herewith ;  it  is  rather  an  argument  of  opinion, 
than  any  confiderable  effed }  and  we  as  highly  conceive  of  the  pra&ice  in 
Diapalma<7  that  is,  in  the  making  of  that  Plafter,  to  ftir  it  with  the  ftick  of 
a  Palm. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  right  and  left  Hand. 

I"  T  is  alfo  fufpicious,  and  not  with  that  certainty  to  be  received,  what  is 
generally  believed  concerning  the  right  and  left  Hand  that  Men  na- 
turally make  ufeof  the  right ,  and  that  the  ufe  of  the  other  is  a  digreflion 
or  aberration  from  that  way  which  nature  generally  intendeth.  We  do  no? 
deny  that  almoft  all  Nations  have  ufed  this  hand,  and  afcribed  a  prehemi- 
nence  thereto  :  hereof  a  remarkable  paflage  there  is  in  the  48  th  of  Genefis 

And  fofeph  took^  them  both,  Ephraim  in  his  right  hand  towards  Jfraels  left  hand., 
and  Manages  in  his  left  hand  towards  Ifraels  right  hand,  and  Ifrael  fir  etched  out 
his  right  hand  and  laid  it  upon  Ephraims  head,  who  was  the  younger,  and  his  left 
hand  upon  Manages  head ,  guiding  his  hands  wittingly ,  for  Manages  was  the 
fir  ft horn  ;  and  when  Tofeph  faw  that  his  father  laid  his  right  hand  upon  the  head  of 
Ephraim,  it  difpleafed  him,  and  he  held  up  his  fathers  hand  to  remove  it  from 
Ephraims  head  unto  Manages  head  ;  and  fofeph  faid,  Net  fo  my  father,  for  this  is 
the  firft-born,  put  thy  right  hand  upon  his  head.    The  like  appeareth  from  the 

ordinance  of  Mofes  in  the  Confecration  of  their  Priefts,  Then  fbalt  thou  kiH 

the  Ram,  and  take  of  his  blood,  and  put  it  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of  Aaron, 
and  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of  his  fons,  and  upon  the  thumb  0/  the  right  handy 
and  upon  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot,  and  fprinkle  the  blood  on  the  Altar  round 

about.  That  the  Perfians  were  wont  herewith  to  plight  their  Faith,  is  teftified 
.by  Diodorus :  That  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  ufe  hereof,  befide  the  tefti- 
mony  of  divers  Authors,  is  evident  from  their  cuftom  of  difcumbency  at 
their  meals,  which  was  upon  their  left  fide,  for  fo  their  right  hand  was  free, 
and  ready  for  all  fervice.  As  alfo  from  the  conjunction  of  the  right  hands 
and  not  the  left,  obfervable  in  the  Roman  Medals  of  Concord.   Nor  was 
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this  only  in  ufe  with  clivers  Nations  of  Men,  but  was  the  cuftom  of  whole 
Nations  of  Women  •,  as  is  deducible  from  the  Amazons  in  the  amputation  of 
their  right  Breaft,  whereby  they  had  the  freer  ufe  of  their  Bow.  All  which 
do  leem  to  declare  a  natural  preferment  of  the  one  unto  motion  before  the 
other ;  wherein  notwithftanding  in  fubmiflGon  to  future  information,  we 
are  unfatisfied  unto  great  dubitation. 

For  Firft,  If  there  were  a  determinate  prepotency  in  the  right,  and  fuch 
as  arifeth  from  a  conftant  root  in  nature,  we  might  expect  the  fame  in  other 
Animals,  whofe  parts  are  alfo  differenced  by  dextrality  -,  wherein  notwith- 
ftanding we  cannot  difcover  a  diftinct  and  complying  account  $  for  we  find 
not  that  Horfes,  Bulls,  or  Males,  are  generally  Wronger  on  this  fide.  As 
for  Animals  whofe  fore- legs  more  fenfibly  fupply  the  ufe  of  arms,  they 
hold ,  if  not  an  equality  in  both ,  a  prevalency  oft-times  in  the  otlier, 

as  Squirrels  ,  Apes  ,  and  Menkies  5  the  fame  is  alfo  difcernible  in  Parrot st 

who  feed  tbemfelves  more  commonly  by  the  left-leg ,  and  Men  obferve 
that  the  Eye  of  a  Tumbler  is  biggeft,  not  conftantly  in  one,  but  in  die  bear- 
ing fide. 

That  there  is  alfo  in  Men  a  natural  prepotency  in  the  right,  we  cannot 
with  conftancy  affirm,  if  we  make  obfervation  in  Children  5  who,  permu- 
ted the  freedom  of  both,  do  oft  times  confine  unto  the  left,  and  are  not 
without  great  difficulty  reftrained  from  it.  And  therefore  this  prevalency  is 
either  uncertainly  placed  in  the  laterality,  or  cuftom  determines  its  indif- 
ferency. Which  is  the  refolution  of  Ariflotle  in  that  Problem,  which  enquires 
why  the  right-fide  being  better  than  the  left,  is  equal  in  the  fenfes  ?  becaufe, 
faith  he,  the  right  and  left  do  differ  by  ufe  and  cuftom,  which  have  no  place 
whence  the  in  the  Senfes.  For  right  and  left  as  parts  infervient  unto  the  motive  faculty, 
dexrrai  atfi-  are  differenced  by  degrees  from  ufe  and  afTuefadtion,  according  whereto  the 
vhy «» Men  one  grows  ftronger  and  oft-times  bigger  than  the  other.  But  in  the  Senfes 
proceeds.      jt  j$  o^^ife .  foj.  mev  acquire  not  their  perfection  by  ufe  or  cuftom,  but. 

at  the  firft  we  equally  hear,  and  fee  with  one  Eye,  as  well  as  with  another. 
And  therefore,  were  this  indifferency  permitted,  or  did  not  conftitution,  buc 
nature  determine  dextrality,  there  would  be  many  more  Scevolas  than  are 
delivered  in  Story  $  nor  needed  we  to  draw  examples  of  the  left,  from  the 
fons  of  the  right  hand  5  as  we  read  of  feven  thoufand  in  the  Army  of  the 
junjamin  fill.  Benjamites.  True  it  is,  that  although  there  be  an  indifferency  in  either,  or  a 
dixir*.  prevalency  indifferent  in  one,  yet  is  it  moft  reafonable  for  uniformity,  and 
fundry  refpective  ufes,  that  Men  flhould  apply  themfelves  to  the  conftant 
ufe  of  one  5  for  there  will  otherwife  arife  anomalous  diitwbances  in  manual 
actions,  not  only  in  civil  and  artificial,  but  alfo  in  Military  affairs,  and  the 
feveral  actions  of  War. 

Secondly,  The  grounds  and  reafons  alledged  for  the  right,  are  not  fatif- 
faftory,  and  afford  no  reft  in  their  decifion.  Scatter  finding  a  defect  in  the 
reafon  of  Ariftotle,  introduceth  one  of  no  lefs  deficiency  himfclf  $  Ratio  ma- 
urialis  ( faith  he )  faHguinis  craflltudo  fimul  &  m*ltit*d$;  that  is,  the  reafon  of 
the  vigour-  of  this  fide,  is  the  craffitude  and  plenty  of  blood  5  but  this  is 
not  funicient}  for  the  craflitude  or  thicknefs  of  blood  affordeth  no  rea- 
fon why  one  Arm  lhould  be  enabled  before  the  other,  and  the  plenty 
thereof,  why  both  not  enabled  equally.  Fa/lofius  is  of  another  conceit, 
deducing  the  reafon  from  the  Ayqos  or  vena  fme  pari,  a  large  and  con- 
fiderable  Vein  arifing  out  of  the  cava  or  hollow  Vein,  before  it  enters  the 
right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  and  placed  only  in  the  right  fide.  But  nei- 
ther is  this  perfuafbry  for  the  Azjgos  communicates  no  branches  unto  the 
Arms  or  Legs  on  either  fide  ,  but  difperfeth  into  the  Ribs  on  both,  and 
in  its  defcent  doth  furniih  the  left  Emulgent  with  one  Vein,  and  the  firft 
Vein  of  the  Loins  on  the  right  fide  with  another  which  manner  of  de- 
rivation doth  not  confer  a  peculiar  addition  unto  either.  CaHm  Rhc. 
nw  undertaking  to  give  a  reafon  of  Ambidexters  and  Left-handed  Men, 
delivereth  a  third  opinion :  Men ,  faith  he ,  are  Ambidexters .  ami  ufe 
both  Hands  alike,  when  the  heat  of  the  Heart  doth  plentifully  difperfe  in- 
to tfifc  left  lide ,  and  that  of  the  Liver  into  the  right,  and  the  fpleen  be  alfo 
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much  dilated-,  but  Men  me  Left-handed  when  ever  it  happeneth  that  the 
Heart  and  Liver  are  feated  on  the  left-fide ;  or  when  the  Liver  is  on  the 
right  fide,  yet  fo  obdu&ed  and  covered  with  thick  skins,  that  it  cannot  dif- 
fufe  its  vertue  into  the  right.  Which  reafons  are  no  way.  fatisfa&ory  for 
herein  thefpleen  is  injuftly  introduced  to  invigorate  the  unifier  fide,  which 
being  dilated  it  would  rather  infirm  and  debilitate.  As  for  anytunicles  or 
skins  which  fhould  hinder  theLftfcr  from  enabling  thedextral  parts-,  we 
muft  not  conceive  it  diffufeth  its  vertue  by  meer  irradiation,  but  by  its  veins 
and  proper  veiTels,  which  common  skins  and  teguments  cannot  impede. 
And  for  the  feat  of  the  Heart  and  Liver  in  one  fide,  whereby  Men  become 
Left-handed,  it  happeneth  too  rarely,  to  countenance  aneffedt  fo  common  5 
for  the  feat  of  the  Liver  on  the  left  fide  is  monftrous,  and  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  the  obfervations  of  Phyficians.  Others  not  confidering  ambidex- 
trous and  Left-handed  Men,  do  totally  fubmit  unto  the  efficacy  of  the  Liver  5 
which  though  feated  on  the  right  fide,  yet  by  the  fubclavian  divifion  doth 
equidiftantly  communicate  its  activity  unto  either  Arm  nor  will  it  falve 
the  doubts  of  obfervation  for  many  are  Right-handed  whofe  Livers  are 
weakly  conftituted,  and  many  ufe  the  left,  in  whom  that  part  is  ftrongeft 
and  we  obferve  in  Apes,  and  other  Animals,  whofe  Liver  is  in  the  right,  no 
regular  prevalence  therein. 

And  therefore  the  Brain,  efpecially  the  fpinal  Marrow,  which  is  but  the 
brain  prolonged,  hath  a  fairer  plea  hereto  for  thefe  are  the  principles  of 
motion,  wherein  dextrality^  confifts  and  are  divided  within  and  without, 
the  Crany.  By  which  divifion  tranfmitting  Nerves  refpe&ively  unto  either 
fide ;  according  to  the  indifferency  5  or  original  and  native  prepotency,  there 
arifethan  equality  in  both,  or  prevalency  in  either  fide.  And  fo  may  it  be 
made  out,  what  many  may  wonder  at,  why  fome  moft  actively  ufe  the  con- 
trary Arm  and  Leg  j  for  the  vigour  of  the  one  dependeth  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  fpine,  but  the  other  upon  the  lower. 

And  therefore  many  things  are  Philofophically  delivered  concerning  right 
and  left,  which  admit  of  fome  fufpenfion.  That  a  Woman  upon  a  maku- 
line  conception  advanceth  her  right  Leg,  will  not  be  found  to  anfwer  frrict 
obfervation.  That  males  are  conceived  in  the  right  fide  of  the  womb,  fe- 
males in  the  left,  though  generally  delivered,  and  fupported  by  ancient  te- 
ftimony,  will  make  no  infallible  account ;  it  happening  oft-times  that  males 
and  females  do  lie  upon  both  fides,  and  Hermaphrodites  for  ought  we  know 
on  either.  It  is  alfo  fufpicious  what  is  delivered  concerning  the  right 
and  left  tefticle ,  that  males  are  begotten  from  the  one ,  and  females 
from  the  other.  For  though  the  left  feminal  vein  proceedeth  from  the  Emul- 
gent,  and  is  therefore  conceived  to  carry  down  a  ferous  and  feminine  matter} 
yet  the  feminal  Arteries  which  fend  forth  the  active  materials,  are  both  deri- 
ved from  the  great  Artery.  Befide,  this  original  of  the  left  vein  was  thus 
contrived,  to  avoid  the  pulfation  of  the  great  Artery,  over  which  it  mufl 
have  pafTed  to  attain  unto  the  tefticle.  Nor  can  we  eafily  infer  fuch  different 
effects  from  the  divers  fituation  of  parts  which  have  one  end  and  office ;  for 
in  the  kidneys  which  have  one  office,  the  right  is  feated  lower  than  the  left, 
whereby  it  lieth  free,  and  giveth  way  unto  the  Liver.  And  therefore  alfo 
that  way  which  is  delivered  for  mafculine  generation,  to  make  a  ftrait  liga- 
ture about  the  left  tefticle,  thereby  to  intercept  the  evacuation  of  that  part, 
deferveth  confideration.  For  one  fufficeth  unto  generation,  as  hath  oeen 
obferved  in  femicaftration,  and  oft-times  in  carnous  ruptures.  Befide,  the 
feminal  ejaculation  proceeds  not  immediately  from  the  tefticle,  but  from  the 
fpermatick  glandules  and  therefore  Ariftotle  affirms  (  and  reafon  cannot  de- 
ny) that  although  there  be  nothing  diffufed  from  the  tefticles,  anHorfeor  HovvanHor(-c 
Bull  may  generate  after  caftration  -,  that  is,  from  the  ftock  and  remainder  of  cr  Buii  may 
feminal  matter,  already  prepared  and  ftored  up  in  the  Proftates  or  Glandules  genera  e  aftet 
of  generation.  llie>  be  8cls- 

Thirdly,  Although  we  fhould  concede  a  right  and  left  in  Nature,  yet  in 
this  common  and  received  account  we  may  err  from  the  proper  acception 
miftaking  one  fide  for  another  j  calling  that  in  Man  and  other  Animals  the 

right 
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right  which  is  the  left,  and  that  the  left  which  is  the  right,  and  that  in  fome 
things  right  and  left,  whkh  is  not  properly  either. 

F(  i  firft  the  right  and  left,  are  not  defined  by  PI  ilofophers  according  to 
common  acception,  that  is,  refpedively  from  one  Man  unto  another,  or  any 
conftant  lite  in  each  •■,  as  though  that  fhould  be  the  right  in  one,  w  hich  upon 
confront  or  facing,  tends  athwart  or  diagonally  unto  the  other  >  but  were  di- 
ftinguifhed  according  to  the  activity  and  predominant  locomotion  upon  either 
fides  Thus  Ariflctk  in  his  excellent  Tract  de  incejfn  animalhtm,  afcribeth  fix 
pofitions  unto  Animus,  anfwering  the  three  dimenfions;  which  he  deter- 
mineth  not  by  fue  or  pofitioo  unto  the  Heavens,  but  by  the  faculties  and  fun- 
ctions 5  and  thefe  are  Imm  fuwmKm,  \A*U  Retro,  Dcxtra  &  Siniftra :  that  is 
the  fuperiour  part,  w  here  the  aliment  is  received,  that  the  lower  extream, 
where  it  is  laft  expelled  •,  fo  he  termeth  a  Man  a  plant  inverted  •,  for  he  fjp- 
poleth  the  root  of  a  Tree  the  head  or  upper  part  thereof,  whereby  it  recei* 
veth  its  aliment,  although  therewith,  it  relpedts  the  Center  of  the  Earth, 
but  with  the  other  the  Zenith  ^  and  this  position  is  anfwerable  unto  longitude 
Thofe  parts  are  anteriour  and  meafure  profundity,  where  the  fenles,  efpeci- 
ally  the  Eyes  are  placed,  and  thofe  pofterior  which  are  oppolite  hereunto. 
The  dextrous  and  finiftrous  parts  of  the  body,  make  up  the  latitude  •■,  and 
are  not  certain  and  inalterable  like  the  other  for  that,  faith  he,  is  the  right 
fide,  from  whence  the  motion  of  the  body  beginneth,  that  is,  the  active  or 
moving  fide  but  that  the  finifter  which  is  the  weaker  or  more  quiefcent  part. 
Of  the  fame  determination  were  the  Platmkks  and  Pythagoreans  before  him; 
who  conceiving  the  Heavens  an  animated  body,  named  the  Eaft,  the  right 
or  dextrous  part,  from  whence  began  their  motion  5  and  thus  the  Greeks-, 
from  whence  the  Latins  have  borrowed  their  appellation,  have  named  this 
hand  Jify*,  denominating  it  not  from  the  fite,  but  office,  from  capio, 
that  is,  the  hand  which  receiveth,  oris  ufually  imployed  in  that action. 

Now  upon  thefe  grounds  -we  are  molt  commonly  miftaken,  defining  that, 
by  fituation  which  they  determined  by  motion  5  and  giving  the  term  of  right 
hand  to  that  which  doth  not  properly  admit  it.  For  firft,  Many  in  their  In- 
fancy arefiniftrouflydifpofed,  and  divers  continue  all  their  life'Aetrier*,  that 
is,  left-handed,  and  have  but  weak  and  imperfect  ufe  of  the  right  j  now 
unto  thefe,  that  hand  is  properly  the  right,  and  not  the  other  efteemed  fo  by 
fituation.  Thus  may  Ariflotle  be  made  out,  when  he  arfirmeth  the  right  claw 
of  Crabs  and  Lobfiers  is  biggeft,  if  we  take  the  right  for  the  moft  vigorous 
fide,  and  not  regard  die  relative  fituation :  for  the  one  is  generally  bigger 
than  the  other,  yet  not  always  upon  the  fame  fide.  So  may  it  be  verified, 
what  is  delivered  by  Scaliger  in  his  Comment,  that  Pallies  do  ofeneft  happen 
upon  the  left  fide,  if  underftood  in  this  fenfe ;  the  moft  vigorous  part  pro- 
tecting it  felf,  and  protruding  the  matter  upon  the  weaker  and  lefs  refiftive 
lide.  And  thus  the  Law  of  Common- Weals,  that  cut  off  the  right  hand  of 
Malefactors,  if  Philofophically  executed,  is  impartial  otherwife  the  am- 
putation not  equally  puniiheth  all. 
Some  are'A^i^&w,  that  is,  ambidextrous  or  right-handed  on  both  fides ; 
•Aptfor  ron-  which  happeneth  only  unto  ftrong  and  *  Athletical  bodies,  whole  heat  and 
tcmion.  fpi:  its  are  able  to  afford  an  ability  unto  both.  And  therefore  Hippocrates  faith, 
that  Women  are  not  ambidextrous,  that  is,  not  fo  often  as  Men  for  fome 
are  found,  which  indifferently  make  ufe  of  both.  And  fo  may  AriftotU  fay, 
that  only  Men  are  ambidextrous  of  this  conltitution  was  AfteroptM  in  Homery 
and  Parthcnopem  the  Theban  Captain  in  Statist* :  and  of  the  fame,  do  fome 
conceive  our  Father  Adam  to  have  been,  as  being  perfectly  framed,  and  in  a 
constitution  admitting  leaft  defect.  Now  in  tliele  Men  the  right  hand  is  on 
both  fides,  and  that  is  not  the  left  which  is  oppolite  unto  the  right,  accor- 
ding to  common  acception. 

Again,  Some  are  'Aftftfemir'i  as  Galen  hath  expreffed  it  •■>  that  is,  ambile- 
vous  or  left-handed  on  both  fides-,  fuch  as  with  agility  and  vigour  have  not 
♦  s-mnj;iyor  .the  ufe  of  either:  who  are  not  *  gymnaftically  compofed ,  nor  actively  ufe 
fir  for  corpo-  thofe  parts.   Now  in  thefe  there  is  no  right  hand  :  of  this  confiitution  aie 
Nlcxcrcik.    ir.any  Women,  and  fome  Men,  who  though  they  accuftom  themlelves  unto 
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either  hand,  do  dexteroully  make  ufe  of  neither.  And  therefore  although 
the  Political  advice  of  ArifiotU  be  very  good,  that  Men  lhould  accuftom 
themfelves  to  the  command  of  either  hand :  yet  cannot  the  execution  or 
performance  thereof  be  general:  for  though  there  be  many  found  that  can 
ufe  both,  yet  will  there  divers  remain  that  can  ftrenuoufly  make  ufe  of  neither. 

Laftly,  Thefe  lateralities  in  Man  are  not  only  fallible,  if  relatively  deter- 
mined unto  each  other,  but  made  in  reference  unto  the  Heavens  and  quarters 
of  the  Globe :  for  thofe  parts  are  not  capable  of  thefe  conditions  in  them- 
felves, nor  with  any  certainty  refpe&ively  derived  from  us,  nor  from  them 
to  us  again.  And  firft  in  regard  of  their  proper  nature,  the  Heavens  admit 
not  thefe  finifterand  dexter  refpe&s;  there  being  in  them  no  diverfity  or 
difference,  but  a  fimplicity  of  parts,  and  equiformity  in  motion  continually 
fucceeding  each  other}  fo  that  from  what  point  foever  we  compute,  the  ac- 
count will  be  common  unto  the  whole  circularity.  And  therefore  though 
it  beplaufible,  it  is  not  of  confequence  hereto  what  is  delivered  by  Solims. 
That  Man  was  therefore  a  Microcofm  or  little  world,  becaufe  the  dimenfions 
of  his  pofitions  were  anfwerable  unto  the  greater.  For  as  in  the  Heavens 
the  diftance  of  the  North  and  Southern  pole,  which  are  efteemed  the  fupe- 
riour  and  inferiour  points,  is  equal  unto  the  fpace  between  the  Eaft  and  Weft, 
accounted  the  dextrous  and  finiftrous  parts  thereof-,  fo  is  it  alfo  in  Man,  for 
the  extent  of  his  fathom  or  diftance  betwixt  the  extremity  of  the  fingers  of 
either  hand  upon  expanfion,  is  equal  unto  the  fpace  between  the  foal  of  the 
foot  and  the  crown.  But  this  doth  but  petitionary  infer  a  dextrality  in  the 
Heavens,  and  we  may  as  reafonably  conclude  a  right  and  left  laterality  in  the 
Ark  or  naval  edifice  of  Noah.  For  the  length  thereof  was  thirty  cubits, 
the  breadth  fifty,  and  the  height  or  profundity  thirty 3  which  well  agreeth 
unto  the  proportion  of  Man  3  wrhofe  length,  that  is,  a  perpendicular  frorft 
the  vertex  unto  the  foal  of  the  foot  is  fextuple  unto  his  breadth,  or  a  right 
line  drawn  from  the  ribs  of  one  fide  to  another,  and  decuple  unto  his  pro- 
fundity 5  that  is,  a  direct  line  between  the  breaft-bone  and  the  fpine. 

Again,  They  receive  not  thefe  conditions  with  any  alTurance  or  ffability 
from  our  felves.   For  the  relative  foundations  and  points  of  denomination, 
are  not  fixed  and  certain,  but  varioufly  defigned  according  to  imagination. 
The  Philofopher  accounts  that  Eaft  from  whence  the  Heavens  begin  their 
motion.  The  Aftrpnomer  regarding  the  South  and  Meridian  Sun,  calls  that 
the  dextrous  part  of  Heaven  which  refpe&eth  his  right  hand  3  and  that  is  the 
Weft.   Poets  refpedting  the  Weft,  aflign  the  name  of  right  unto  the  North, 
which  regardeth  their  right  hand  3  and  fo  muft  that  of  Ovid  be  explained,  Declarable 
tttf,  du&  dextra  Zo»<ty  totidemq;  finiftrL   But  Augurs  or  Southfayers  turning  from  thc  °" 
their  face  to  the  Eaft,  did  make  the  right  in  the  South  5  which  was  alfootr-  jjjJJ1  cxprep 
ferved  by  the  Hebrews  and  Chdd&ms.  _  Now  if  we  name  the  quarters  of  Hea-  pLj,  33. 1 
ven  refpedtively  unto  our  fides,  it  will  be  no  certain  or  invariable  denomina- 
tion.  For  if  we  call  that  the  right  fide  of  Heaven  which  is  feated  Eafterly 
unto  us,  when  we  regard  the  Meridian  Sun  •,  the  inhabitants  beyond  the  JE- 
quator  and  Southern  Tropick  when  they  face  us,  regarding  the  Meridian, 
will  contrarily  define  it  3  for  unto  them,  the  oppofite  part  of  Heaven  will 
refpedt  the  left,  and  the  Sun  arife  to  their  right. 

And  thus  have  we  at  large  declared,  that  although  the  right  bemoft  com- 
monly ufed,  yet  hath  it  no  regular  or  certain  root  in  nature.  Since  it  is  not 
confirmable  from  other  Animals  5  Since  in  Children  it  feems  either  indiffe- 
rent or  more  favourable  in  the  other  3  but  more  reafonable  for  uniformity  in 
action,  that  Men  accuftom  unto  one:  Since  the  grounds  and  reafons  urged 
for  it,  do  not  fufficiently  fupport  it :  Since  if  there  be  a  right  and  ftronger  > 
fide  in  nature,  yet  may  we  miftake  in  its  denomination.;  calling  that  the 
right  which  is  the  left,  and  the  left  which  is  the  right.  Since  fome  have  one 
right ,  fome  both ,  fome  neither.  _  And  laftly ,  Since  thefe  affections  irt 
Man  are  not  only  fallible  in  relation  unto  one  another,  but  made  alfo 
in  reference  unto  the  Heavens ,  they  being  not  capable  of  thefe  con- 
ditions in  themfelves,  nor  with  any  certainty  from  us,  nor  we  from  them 
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And  therefore  what  admiflion  we  owe  unto  many  conceptions  concern- 
ing right  and  left,  requireth  circumfpe&ion  ;  that  is,  how  far  w  e  ought  to 
rely  upon  the  remedy  in  Kiraxides ,  that  is,  the  left  Eye  of  an  Hedg-ho?  fried 
in  oyl  to  procure  deep,  and  the  right  Foot  of  a  Frog  in  a  Dears  skin  for  the 
Gout  5  or  that  to  dream  of  the  lofs  of  right  or  left  Tooth,  prefageth  the 
death  of  male  or  female  kindred,  according  to  the  doctrine  or  Artemidorns. 
What  verity  there  is  in  that  numeral  conceit  in  the  lateral  divifion  of  Man 
by  even  and  odd,  afcribing  the  odd  unto  the  right  fide,  and  even  unto  the 
left  *,  and  fo  by  parity  or  imparity  of  Letters  in  Mens  names  to  determine 
misfortunes  on  either  fide  of  their  Bodies  ;  by  which  account  wGree^  nume- 
ration, Hefhttfttu  or  Vulcan  was  lame  in  the  right  Foot,  and  Atmibal  loft  his 
right  Eye.  And  laftly,  What  fubftance  there  is  in  that  Aufpicial  princi- 
ple, and  fundamental  do&rine  of  Ariolation,  that  the  left  hand  is  ominous, 
and  that  good  things  do  pafs  finiftroufly  upon  us ,  becaufe  the  left  Hand 
of  Man  refpe&ed  the  right  Hand  of  the  Gods,  which  handed  their  favours 
unto  us. 


THat  Men  fwim  naturally,  if  not  difturbed  by  fear  ;  that  Men  being 
drowned  and  funk,  do  float  the  ninth  day  when  their  Gall  breaketh  5 
that  Women  drowned,  fwim  prone,  but  Men  fupine,  or  upon  their  backs  s 
are  popular  affirmations,  whereto  we  cannot  aflent.  And  flrft,  that  Man 
flaould  fwim  naturally,  becaufe  we  obferve  it  is  no  leffon  unto  other  Ani- 
mals, we  are  not  forward  to  conclude;  for  other  Animals  fwim  in  the  fama 
manner  as  they  go,  and  need  no  other  way  of  motion  for  natation  in  the 
Water,  than  for  progreffion  upon  the  Land.  And  this  is  true,  whether  they 
move  per  Utera,  that  is,  two  Legs  of  one  fide  together,  which  is  Tolutation 
or  Ambling-,  oxfer  dlamttrnw,  lifting  one  Foot  before,  and  the  crofs  Foot 
behind,  which  is  fuccuflation  or  trotting  5  or  whether  per  frontem,  or 
ttm,  as  Scaliger  terms  it ,  upon  a  fquare  bafe,  the  Legs  of  both  fides  mo- 
ving together,  as  Frtgs  and  falient  Animah,  which  is  properly  called  leap- 
ing. For  by  thefe  motions  they  are  able  to  fupport  and  impel  themfelves 
in  the  Water,  without  alteration  in  the  ftroak  of  their  Legs,  or  polition  of 
their  Bodies. 

But  with  Man  it  is  performed  otherwife :  for  in  regard  of  fite  he  alters 
his  natural  pofture  and  fwimmeth  prone  whereas  he  walketh  erect.  Again, 
in  progreffion,  the  Arms  move  parallel  to  the  Legs,  and  the  Arms  aud  Legs 
unto  each  other;  but  in  natation  they  interfeft  and  make  all  forts  of  An- 
gles. And  laftly,  in  progreflive  motion,  the  Arms  and  Legs  do  move  fuc- 
ceflively,  but  in  natation  both  together ;  all  which  aptly  to  perform,  and  fo 
as  to  fupport  and  advance  the  Body,  is  a  point  of  Art,  and  fuch  as  fome  in 
their  young  and  docile  years  could  never  attain.  But  although  fwimming 
be  acquired  by  Art,  yet  is  there  fomewhat  more  of  Nature  in  it  than  we  ob- 
ferve in  other  habits,  nor  will  it  ftri&ly  fall  under  that  definition;  for  once 
obtained,  it  is  not  to  be  removed  $  nor  is  there  any  who  from  difufe  did 
ever  yet  forget  it. 

Secondly,  That  perfons  drowned  arife  and  float  the  ninth  day  when  their 
Gall  breaketh,  is  a  queftionable  determination  both  in  the  time  and  caule. 
For  the  time  of  floating,  it  is  uncertain  according  to  the  time  of  putrefacti- 
on, which  fliall  retard  or  accelerate  according  to  the  fubjeft  and  (ealbn 
of  the  year ;  for  as  we  obferved,  Cats  and  Mice  will  arife  unequally,  and  at 
different  times,  though  drowned  at  the  fame.  Such  as  are  fat  do  common- 
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ly  float  fooneft,  for  their  Bodies  fooneft  ferment,  and  that  fubftance  ap- 
proacheth  neareft  unto  Air :  and  this  is  one  of  Ariftotle's  reafons  why  dead 
Eels  will  not  float,  becaufe,  faith  he,  they  have  but  (lender  Bellies,  and  lit- 
tle fat. 

As  for  the  caufe,  it  is  not  fo  reafonably  imputed  unto  the  breaking  of  Whydrownci 
the  Gall  as  .the  putrefaction  or  corruptive  fermentation  of  the  Body,  where-  Bodics  .ttoai 
by  the  unnatural  heat  prevailing ,  the  putrefying  parts  do  fuffer  a  turge-  a  ter  * time' 
fcence  and  inflation,  and  becoming  aery  and  fpumous  affect  to  approach 
the  air,  and  afcend  unto  the  furface  of  the  Water.   And  this  is  alfo  evi- 
denced in  Eggs,  whereof  the  found  ones  fink,  and  fuch  as  are  adled  fwim,. 
as  do  alfo  thofe  which  are  termed  Hjpenemia  or  wind-eggs  5  and  this  is  al- 
fo a  way  to  feparate  Seeds,  whereof  iuch  as  are  corrupted  'and  fteril,  fwim  3 
and  this  agreeth  not  only  unto  the  Seeds  of  Plants  lockt  up  and  capfula- 
tedin  their  husks ,  but  alfo  unto  the  fperm  andfeminal  humour  of  Man 5 
for  fuch  a  paflage  hath  Ariftotlc  upon,  the  Inquifition  and  telt  of  its  ferti- 
lity. 

That  the  breaking  of  the  Gall  is  not  the  caufe  hereof,  experience  hath 
informed  us.  For  opening  the  abdomen,  and  taking  out  the  Gall  in  Cats  and 
Mice,  they  did  notwithstanding  arife.  And  becaufe  we  had  read  in  Rhodlgi- 
nm  of  a  Tyrant,  who  to  prevent  the  emergency  of  murdered  Bodies,  did 
ule  to  cut  off  their  Lungs,  and  found  Mens  minds  poflefled  with  this  rea- 
fon  we  committed  fome  unto  the  Water  without  Lungs,  which  notwith- 
ftanding  floated  with  the  others.  And  to  compleat  the  experiment,  al- 
though we  took  out  the  Guts  and  Bladder,  and  alfo  perforated  the  Crani- 
um, yet  would  they  arife,  theugh  in  a  longer  time.  From  thefe  obfervati- 
ons  in  other  Animals,  it  may  not  be  unreafonable  to  conclude  the  fame 
in  Man,  who  is  too  noble  a  fubjecl:  on  whom  to  make  them  exprefly,  and 
the  cafual  opportunity  too  rare  almoft  to  make  any.  Now  if  any  mall 
ground  this  effec-t  from  Gall  or  Choler,  becaufe  it  is  the  higheft  humour 
and  will  be  above  the  reft  5  or  being  the  fiery  humour  will  readieft  fur- 
mount  the  Water,  we  muft  confefs  in  the  common  putrefcence  it  may  pro- 
mote elevation,  which  the  breaking  of  the  Bladder  of  Gall,  fo  fmall  a  pare 
in  Man,  cannot  confiderably  advantage. 

Laftly,  That  Women  drowned  float  prone,  that  is,  with  their  Bellies 
downward,  but  Men  fupine  or  upward,  is  an  affertion  wherein  the  m  or 
point  it  felf  is  dubious  5  and  were  it  true,  the  reafon  alledged  for  it,  is  of 
no  validity.  The  reafon  yet  currant  was  fir  ft  exprefled  by  Pliny,  ve- 
luti  pudori  defmttorum  parcente  natura ,  nature  modeftly  ordaining  this  pofi- 
tion  to  conceal  the  fhame  of  the  dead  •■,  which  hath  been  taken  up  by  Soli- 
um, Rhodiginns,  and  many  more.  This  indeed  (as  Scdliger  termethit)  is 
ratio  chilis  non  Philofophica,  ftrong  enough  for  Morality  or  Rhetorieks,  not 
for  Philofophy  or  Phyficks.  For  firft,  in  Nature  the  concealment  of  fe- 
cret  parts  is  the  fame  in  both  Sexes,  and  the  fhame  of  their  reveal  equal  : 
fo  Adam  upon  the  tafte  of  the  Fruit  was  aftiamed  of  his  Nakednefs  as  well 
as  Eve.  And  fo  likewife  in  America  and  Countries  unacquainted  with 
Habits,  where  modefty  conceals  thefe  parts  in  one  Sex,  it  doth  it  alfo  in 
the  other  and  therefore  had  this  been  the  intention  of  Nature,  not  only 
Women  but  Men  alfo  had  fwimmed  downwards-,  the  pofture  in  reafon  being 
common  unto  both,  where  the  intent  is  alfo  common. 

Again,  While  herein  we  commend  the  modefty,  we  condemn  the  wif 
dom  of  Nature :  for  that  prone  pofition  we  make  her  contrive  unto  the 
Woman,  were  beft  agreeable  unto  the  Man ,  in  whom  the  fecret  parts 
are  very  anteriour  and  more  difcoverable  in  a  fupine  and  upward  po- 
fture. And  therefore  Scaliger  declining  this  reafon,  hath  recused  unto  ano- 
ther from  the  difference  of  parts  in  both  Sexes  Quod  ventre  vafio  fmt 
mulieres  plenoqtte  intefiinis  ,  itaqtte  minus  impletttr  &  fubfidet ,  inanior  mart- 
ins qtiilns  nates  preponderant  1  If  fo,  then  Men,  with  great  Bellies  will  float 
downward,  and  only  Calling*,  and  Women  largely  compofed  behind,  up- 
ward. But  Anatemifis  obferve,  that  to  make  the  larger  cavity  for  the  In- 
fant ,  the  Hanch-bones  in  Women ,  and  confequently  the  parts  appen- 
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dent  are  more  protuberant  than  they  are  in  Men.    They  who  afcribe 
the  caufe  unto  the  Breafts  of  Women,  take  not  away  the  doubt-,  for 
they  refolve  not  why  Children  float  downward,  who  are  included  in 
that  Sex,  though  not  in  the  reafon  alledged.   But  hereof  we  ceafe  to  dif- 
*  or  the       courfe,  left  we  undertake  to  afford  a  reafon  of  the  *  Golden-tooth  5  that 
CfmuchCrC"    *s' t0  ^nvent  or  amSn  a  caufe>  w*ien  wc  remain  unfatisfied  or  unaifured  of 
difpute  wa$    the  effect. 

made,  and  at  That  a  Mare  will  fooner  drown  than  a  Horfe,  though  commonly  opi- 
lafi  proved  an  nion'd,  is  not  I  fear  experienced  nor  is  the  fame  obferved  in  the  drown- 
impofturc.  ing  0f  pyhelfs  and  Kit ims.  But  that  a  Man  cannot  (hut  or  open  his  Eyes  un- 
der Water,  eafie  experiment  may  convict.  Whether  Cripples  and  muti- 
lated Perfons,  who  have  loft  the  greateft  part  of  their  Thighs,  will  not  fink 
but  float,  their  Lungs  being  abler  to  waft  up  their  Bodies,  which  are  in 
others  overpoifed  by  the  hinder  Legs  we  have  not  made  experiment. 
Thus  much  we  obferve,  That  Animals  drown  downwards  5  and  the  feme  is 
obfervable  in  Frogs,  when  the  hinder  Legs  are  cut  off  But  in  the  Air  moft 
feem  to  perilh  headlong  from  high  places  3  however  Vulcan  thrown  from 
Heaven,  be  made  to  fall  on  his  feet. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Concerning  Weight. 

THAT  Men  weigh  heavier  dead  than  alive,  if  experiment  hath  ho? 
failed  us,  we  cannot  reafonably  grant.  For  though  the  trial  hereof 
cannot  fo  well  be  made  on  the  Body  of  Man,  nor  will  the  difference  be 
fenfible  in  the  abate  of  Scruples  or  Drams,  yet  can  we  not  confirm  the 
fame  in  leffer  Animals,  from  whence  the  inference  is  good-,  and  the  affir- 
mative of  Pliny  faith ,  that  it  is  true  in  all.  For  exactly  weighing  and 
ftrangling  a  Chicken  in  the  Scales  5  upon  an  immediate  ponderation,  we  could 
difcover  no  fenfible  difference  in  weight  but  fuffering  it  to  lie  eight  or  ten 
hours,  until  it  grew  perfectly  cold,  it  weighed  moft  fenfibly  lighter }  the 
like  we  attempted,  and  verified  in  Mice ,  and  performed  their  trials  in 
Scales,  that  would  turn  upon  the  eighth  or  tenth  part  of  a  Grain. 

Now  whereas  fome  alledge  that  fpirits  are  lighter  fubftances,  and  natu- 
rally afcending,  do  elevate  and  waft  the  Body  upward,  whereof  dead  Bodies 
being  deftitute,  contracl:  a  greater  gravity,  although  we  concede  that  spi- 
rits are  light,  comparatively  unto  the  Body,  yet  that  they  are  abfolutely  fo, 
or  have  no  weight  at  all,  we  cannot  readily  allow.  For  fince  Philofophy 
affirmed),  that  fpirits  are  middle  fubftances  between  the  Soul  and  Body, 
they  muft  admit  of  fome  corporeity,  which  fuppofeth  weight  of  gravity. 
Befide,  in  CarcaiTes  warm,  and  Bodies  newly  difanimated,  while  tranfpi- 
ration  remaineth,  there  do  exhale  and  breath  out  vaporous  and  fluid  parts, 
which  carry  away  fome  power  of  gravitation.  Which  though  we  allow, 
we  do  not  make  anlwerable  unto  living  expiration  -7  and  therefore  the 
Chicken  or  Mice  were  not  to  light  being  dead,  as  they  would  have  been  af- 
ter ten  hours  kept  alive ;  for  in  that  fpace  a  man  abateth  many  Ounces. 
Nor  of  it  had  flept,  for  in  that  fpace  of  fleep,  a  Man  will  fometimes  abate 
forty  Ounces  ■■,  nor  if  it  had  been  in  the  middle  of  Summer,  for  then  a 
IV lan  weigheth  fome  Pounds  lefs,  than  in  the  height  of  Winter ;  according 
to  experience,  and  the  ftatick  Aphorifms  of  Santlorins. 

Again,  Whereas  Men  affirm  they  perceive  an  addition  of  ponderofity 
in  dead  Bodies,  comparing  them  uiually  unto  Blocks  and  Stones,  whenfo- 
ever  they  lift  or  carry  them;  this  acceflional  preponderancy  is  rather  in  ap- 
pearance than  reality.   For  being  deftitute  of  any  motion,  they  confer  no 
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relief  unto  the  Agents,  or  Elevators-,  which  makes  us  meet  with  the  fame 
complaints  of  gravity  in  animated  and  living  Bodies,  where  the  Nerves  fub- 
fide,  and  the  faculty  locomotive  feems  abolifhed  -0  as  may  be  obferved  in 
the  lifting  or  fupporting  of  perfons  inebriated,  Apople&ical,  or  in  Lipothy- 
mies  and  Swoundings. 

Many  are  alfo  of  opinion,  and  fome  learned  Men  maintain,  that  Men  are 
lighter  after  meals  than  before,  and  that  by  a  fupply  and  addition  of  fpii  its 
obfcuring  the  grofs  ponderofity  of  the  aliment  ingefted  -7  but  the  contrary 
hereof  we  have  found  in  the  trial  of  fundry  perfons  in  different  Sex  and 
Ages.  And  we  conceive  Men  may  miftake  if  they  diftinguifh  not  the  fenfe 
of  levity  unto  themfelves,  and  in  regard  of  the  fcale  or  decifion  of  truti- 
nation.  For  after  a  draught  of  Wine,  a  Man  may  feem  lighter  in  himfelf 
from  fudden  refe&ion,  although  he  be  heavier  in  the  balance,  from  a  corpo- 
ral and  ponderous  addition  5  but  a  Man  in  the  Morning  is  lighter  in  the 
Scale,  becaufe  in  lleep  fome  pounds  have  perfpired ;  and  is  alfo  lighter  unto 
himfelf,  becaufe  he  is  refecled. 

And  to  fpeak  ftri&ly,  a  Man  that  holds  his  breath  is  weightier  while  his 
Lungs  are  full,  than  upon  expiration.  For  a  bladder  blown  is  weightier 
than  one  empty  •,  and  if  it  contain  a  quart,  exprefied  and  emptied  it  will 
abate  about  a  quarter  of  a  Grain.  And  therefore  we  fomewhat  miftruft  the 
experiment  of  a  Pumice-ftone  taken  up  by  Montanns,  in  his  Comment  up- 
on Avkenna,  where  declaring  how  the  rarity  of  parts,  and  numerofity  of 
pores,  occafioneth  a  lightnefs  in  Bodies ,  he  affirms  that  a  Pumice-ftone 
powdered,  is  lighter  than  one  entire  5  which  is  an  experiment  beyond  our 
fatisfacTion  •,  for  befide  that  abatement  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  the  Tri- 
turation •■>  if  a  Bladder  of  good  capacity  will  fcarce  include  a  Grain  of  Air, 
a  Pumice  of  three  or  four  Drachms,  cannot  be  prefumed  to  contain  the 
hundredth  part  thereof-,  which  will  not  be  fenfible  upon  the  exacteft: 
beams  we  ufe.  Nor  is  it  to  be  taken  ftrictly  what  is  delivered  by  the 
learned  Lord  Verulam,  and  referred  unto  further  experiment ;  That  a  dip 
folution  of  Iron  in  jiqua  forth,  will  bear  as  good  weight  as  their  Bodies 
did  before,  notwithftanding  a  great  deal  of  wafte  by  a  thick  vapour  that 
iffueth  during  the  working  5  for  we  cannot  find  it  to  hold  either  in  Iron 
or  Copper ,  which  is  diflblved  with  lefs  ebullition ,  and  hereof  we  made 
trial  in  Scales  of  good  exa&nefs :  wherein  if  there  be  a  defect,  or  fuch  as 
will  not  turn  upon  quarter  Grains,  there  may  be  frequent  miftakes  in  ex- 
periments of  this  nature.  That  alfo  may  be  confidered  which  is  deli- 
vered by  Hamerns  Poftins ,  that  Antimmy  cakind  or  reduced  to  Allies  BafiUc*  Anil 
by  a  Burning-Glafs,  although  it  emit  a  grofs  and  ponderous  exhalation, 
doth  rather  exceed  than  abate  its  former  gravity.  Neverthelefs,  ftrange 
it  is ;  how  very  little  and  almoft  infenfible  abatement  there  will  be  fome- 
times  in  fuch  operations,  or  rather  fome  encreafe,  as  in  the  refining  of  Me- 
tals, in  the  teft  of  Bone-ames ,  according  to  experience :  and  in  a  burnt 
Brick,  as  Monfieur  de  Calve  affirmeth.  Miftake  may  be  made  in  this  way 
of  trial,  when  the  Ammonj  is  not  weighed  immediately  upon  the  calcina-  DesPitmt. 
tion*,  but  permitted  the  Air,  it  imbibeth  the  humidity  thereof,  and  fo  re- 
paired! its  gravity. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  paffw  of  Meat  and  Drink. 

Hat  there  are  different  paflages  for  Meat  and  Drink,  the  Meat  or  dry 
aliment  defcending  by  the  one,  the  Drink  or  mqiftning  vehicle  by  the 
other,  is  a  popular  Tenet  in  our  days,  but  was  the  allertion  of  learned  men 
of  old.   For  the  fame  was  affirmed  by  Plato,  maintained  by  Euflathius  in 

Macrobius,  and  IS  deducible  from  Eratofthencs,  Eupolis  and  Euripides.  Now 

herein  Men  contradict  experience,  not  well  underftanding  Anatomy,  and  the 
uleof  parts.  For  at  the  Throat  there  are  two  cavities  or  conducting  parts-, 
the  one  the  Oefophagus  or  Gullet,  feated  next  the  fpine,  a  part  official  unto 
nutrition,  and  whereby  the  aliment  both  wet  and  dry  is  conveyed  unto  the 
ftomach  the  other  ( by  which  'tis  conceived  die  Drink  doth  pafs )  is  die 
weazon,  rough  artery,  or  wind-pipe,  a  part  infervient  to  voice  and  refpira- 
"  tion  for  thereby  the  air  defcendeth  into  the  lungs,  and  is  communicated 
unto  the  heart.  And  therefore  all  Animals  that  breath  or  have  lungs,  have 
alfo  the  weazon  j  but  many  have  the  gullet  or  feeding  channel,  which  have 
no  lungs  or  wind-pipe  *  as  Fifties  which  have  gills,  whereby  the  heart  is  re- 
frigerated j  for  fuch  thereof  as  have  lungs  and  refpiration,  are  not  widiout 
the  weazon,  as  Whales  and  cetaceous  Animals. 

Again,  Befide  thefe  parts  deftin'd  to  divers  offices,  there  is  a  peculiar  pro- 
vifion  for  the  wind-pipe,  that  is,  a  cartilagineous  flap  upon  the  opening  of 
the  Larynx  or  Throttle,  which  hath  an  open  cavity  for  the  admiflion  of  the 
air ;  but  left  thereby  either  meat  or  drink  ftiould  defcend,  Providence  hath 
placed  the  Epiglottis,  Ligula,  or  flap  like  an  Ivy  leaf,  which  always  clofeth 
when  we  (wallow,  or  when  the  meat  and  drink  pafleth  over  it  into  tlie  gul- 
let. '  Which  part  although  all  have  not  that  breath,  as  all  cetaceous  and 
oviparous  Animals,  yet  is  the  weazon  fecured  fome  other  way   and  there- 
fore in  Whales  that  breath,  left  the  water  lhould  get  into  the  lungs,  an 
ejection  thereof  is  contrived  by  a  Fifinla  or  fpout  at  the  head.   And  there- 
fore alfo  though  Birds  have  no  Epiglottis,  yet  can  they  fo  contract  the  rim  or 
chink  of  their  Larynx,  as  to  prevent  the  admiflion  of  wet  or  dry  ingefted  j 
why  a  man  eimer  whereof  getting  in,  occafioneth  a  cough,  until  it  be  ejected.  And 
cannot  drink  this  is  the  reafon  why  a  Man  cannot  drink  and  breath  at  the  fame  time  }  why, 
and  breath  at  if  we  laugh  while  we  drink,  thediink  flies  out  at  thenoftrils-,  why,  when 
0Dce-         the  water  enters  the  weazon,  Men  are  fuddenly  drowned   and  thus  muft  it 
be  underftood,  when  we  read  of  one  that  died  by  the  feed  of  a  Grape,  and 
.     another  by  an  hair  in  milk, 
poet '  'if  the      Now  if  any  fliall  ftill  affirm,  that  fome  truth  there  is  in  the  aflertion,  upon 
flory  be  taken  the  experiment  of  Hippocrates,  who  killing  an  Hog  after  a  red  potion,  found 
lireraiiy.      the  tincture  thereof  in  the  Larynx  if  any  will  urge  the  fame  from  medical 
practice,  becaufe  in  affections  both  of  Lungs  and  Weazon,  Phyliciaivs  make 
u(eof  Syrups,  and  Lambitive  Medicines-,  we  are  not  averfeto  acknowledge, 
that  fome  may  diftil  and  infinuate  into  the  Wind-pipe,  and  Medicines  may 
creep  down,  as  well  as  the  Rheum  before  them  :  yet  to  conclude  from  hence, 
that  Air  and  Water  have  both  one  common  paflage,  were  to  ftate  the  que- 
ftionupon  the  weaker  iideof  thediftinttion,  and  from  a  partial  or  gurtulous 
irrigation,  to  conclude  a  total  defcenfion. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Of  Sneezing. 


Concerning  Sternutation  or  Sneezing,  and  the  cuftom  of  faluting  or  blejf- 
fing  upon  that  motion,  it  is  pretended,  and  generally  believed  to  de- 
rive its  original  from  a  difeafe,  wherein  Sternutation  proved  mortal,  and 
fuch  asfneezed,  died.  And  this  may  feem  to  be  proved  from  Carolus  Si 
g<miusy  who  in  his  Hiftory  of  Italy,  makes  mention  of  a  Peftilence  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  that  proved  pernicious  and  deadly  to  thofe  that 
fneezed.  Which  notwithstanding  will  not  fufficiently  determine  the  grounds 
hereof:  that  cuftom  having  an  elder  t&ra,xhm  this  Chronology  affordeth. 

For  although  the  age  of  Gregory  extend  above  a  thoufand,  yet  is  this  cu- 
ftom mentioned  by  Apukius,  in  the  Fable  of  the  Fuller's  wife,  who  lived 
three  hundred  years  before  •,  by  Pliny  in  that  Problem  of  his,  Cur  fternu- 
tantes  falutantnr  ;  and  there  are  alfo  reports  that  Tiberius  the  Emperour, 
other  wife  a  very  fowreMan,  would  perform  this  rite  moft  punctually  unto 
others,  and  expect  the  fame  from  others  unto  himfelf.  Petrenius  Arbiter, 
who  lived  before  them  both,  and  was  Proconful  of  Bithyma  in  the  Reign  of 
Nero,  hath  mentioned  it  in  thefe  words,  Gyten  colletlione  fpirittts  plenus,  ter 
continuo  it  a  fternutavit,  ut  grabatum  concuterst,  ad  quern  motum  Bumolpus  con- 
verts, Sdvere  Gytona  jttbet.  Coelius  Rhodiginus  hath  an  example  hereof  among 
the  Greeks,  far  antienter  than  thefe,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  young- 
er-, when  confulting  about  their  retreat,  it  chanced  that  one  among  them 
fneezed  5  at  the  noife  whereof,  the  reft  of  the  Soldiers  called  upon  fupiter 
Soter.  There  is  alfo  in  the  Greek  *  Anthology,  a  remarkable  mention  here-  *AC6lleaidn 
of  in  an  Epigram,  upon  one  Proclus  3  the  Latin  whereof  we  mail  deliver,  as  of  Greek  Epi- 


Namq;  efl  pro  naji  mole  pujilla  manus  : 
Non  vocat  ille  Jovem  fiernutans,  quippe  nec  audit 
Sternutamentum,  tamprocul  aure  fonat. 

Proclus  with  his  hand  his  nofe  can  never  wipe> 
His  hand  too  little  is  his  nofe  to  gripe ; 

He  Sneezing  calls  not  fove,  for  why  ?  he  hears 
Himfelf  not  fneeze,  the  found's  fo  far  from'sears, 


Nor  was  this  only  an  ancient  cuftom  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is 
ftill  in  force  with  us,  but  is  received  at  this  day  in  remoteft  parts  ot  Africa.  mrtfosAUf- 
For  fo  we  read  in  Codigms  -,  that  upon  a  Sneeze  of  the  Emperour  of  Mono-  famm* 
motapa,  there  paired  acclamations  fuccellively  through  the  City.  And  as  re- 
markable an  example  there  is  of  the  fame  cuftom,  in  the  remoteft  parts  of 
the  Eaft,  recorded  in  the  Travels  of  Pinto. 

But  the  hiftory  will  run  much  higher,  if  we  fhould  take  in  the  Rabinhal 
account  hereof  that  Sneezing  was  a  mortal  fign  even  from  thefirft  Man, 
until  it  was  taken  off  by  the  fpecial  fupplication  of  Jacob.  From  whence, 
as  a  thankful  acknowledgment,  this  falutation  firft  began  and  was  after  con- 
tinued by  the  expreftion  of  Tobim  Chaiim,  or  vita  bona,  by  ftanders  by,  upon  B"xt- 1(*< 
all  occafion  of  Sneezing.         •  cW* 

Now  the  ground  of  this  ancient  cuftom  was  probably  the  opinion  the 
Ancients  held  of  fternutation,  which  they  generally  conceived  to  be  a  good 
fignor  a  bad,  and  fo  upon  this  motion  accordingly  ufed  a  Salvt  or  ZtS  a»w, 
as  a  gratulation  for  the  one,  and  a  deprecation  for  the  other.  Now  of 


Non  potts  efl  Proclus  digitis  emungert  nafuw, 
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the  waies  w  hereby  they  enquired  and  determined  its  lignality  5  the  firft:  was 
natural,  ariling  from  Phyfical  caufes,  and  confequences  oftentimes  naturally 
when  Ster-  ^ucceet^nn  tins  motion;  and  fo  it  might  be  juftly  efteemed  a  good  lign. 
nutation  orC  *  F°r  Sneezing  being  properly  a  motion  of  the  brain,  fuddenly  expelling 
Sneezing  pro-  through  the  noftrils  what  is  offenfiveunto  it,  it  cannot  but  afford  fomeevi- 
cecds.  dence  of  its  vigour  ;  and  therefore,  faith  Ariftot/e,  they  that  hear  it,  <*?<>- 

Prob'.em  rcft  *K'Ji  *m  ******  honour  it  as  fomewhat  facred,and  a  fign  of  Sanity  in  the  di- 
rooxm.^  .  v-ner  pan-  and  thisheillufhates  from  the  practice  of  Phyficians,  who  in 
perfonsnear  death,  do  ufe  Sternutatories,  or  fuch  medicines  as  provoke 
in  whar  cafes  unto  Sneezing;  when  if  the  faculty  awaketh,  and  Sternutation  enfueth,  they 
afignrfgood.  conceive  hopes  of  life,  and  with  gratulation  receive  rhe  figns  of  fafety. 
2UiD<ja4.35.  And  fo  is  it  alfo  of  good  fignality  ,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  that 


Sneezing  cureth  the  hiccough,  and  is  profitable  unto  Women  in  hard  la- 
bour 5  and  fo  is  it  good  in  Lethargies,  Apoplexies,  Cataleplies  and  Co- 
ma's.   And  in  this  natural  way  it  is  fometime  likewife  of  bad  effeds  or 


inniutof     figns,  and  may  give  hints  of  deprecation;  as  in  difeafes  of  the  chert;  for 


therein  Hippocrates  condemneth  it  as  too  much  exagitating  ;  in  die  be- 
ginning of  Catarrhs,  according  unto  Avicema,  as  hindering  concodion ;  in 
new  and  tender  conceptions  (  as  Pliny  obferveth  )  for  then  it  endangers  a- 
bortion. 

The  fecond  way  was  fuperftitious  and  Augurial,  as  Cal'ms  Rhodiginss  hath 
illuftrated  in  teftimonies  as  ancient  as  Theocritus  and  Homer :  as  appears 
from  the  Athenian  Matter,  who  would  have  retired,  becaufe  a  Boat-man 
fneezed ;  and  the  teftimony  of  Auftin,  that  the  Antients  were  wont  to  go 
to  bed  again  if  they  fneezed  while  they  put  on  their  fhoe.  And  in  this 
way  it  was  alfo  of  good  and  bad  figriification  ;  fo  Ariftstle  hath  a  Problem, 
why  Sneezing  from  noon  unto  midnight  was  good,  but  from  night  to  noon 
unlucky.  So  Euftathins  upon  /JWrobferves,  that  Sneezing  to  the  left  hand 
was  unlucky,  but  profperous  unto  the  right ;  fo,  as  Plutarch  relateth,  when 
Themi flocks  facrificed  in  his  Galley  before  the  battle  of  Xerxes,  and  one 
of  the  afliftants  upon  the  right  hand  fneezed ;  Euphrantides  the  South- 
fayer,  prefaged  the  vidory  of  the  Creeks,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Per- 

Jians. 

Thus  we  may  perceive  the  cuftom  is  more  ancient  than  commonly  con- 
ceived ;  and  thefe  opinions  hereof  in  all  ages,  not  any  one  difeafe  to  have 
been  the  occafion  of  this  falute  and  deprecation.  Arifing  at  firft:  from  this 
vehement  and  affrighting  motion  of  the  brain,  inevitably  obfervable  unto 
the  ftanders  by ;  from  whence  fome  finding  dependent  effeds  to  enfue  5  o- 
thers  afcribing  hereto  as  a  caufe  what  perhaps  but  cafually  or  inconnexedly 
fucceeded ;  they  might  proceed  unto  forms  of  fpeeches,  felicitating  the  good, 
or  deprecating  the  evil  to  follow. 


THat  few*  ftink  naturally,  that  is,  that  in  their  race  and  nation  there 
is  an  evil  favour,  is  a  received  opinion  we  know  not  how  to  admit ; 
although  concede  many  quefHonable  points,  and  difpute  not  the  verity  of 
fundry  Opinions  which  aie  of  affinity  hereto.  We  will  acknowledg  that 
certain  odours  attend  on  animals,  no  lefs  than  certain  colours ;  that  plea- 
lant  fmels  are  not  confined  unto  Vegetables,  but  found  in  divers  animals, 
and  fome  more  richly  than  in  Plants.  And  though  the  Problem  of  ArijittU 
enquire  why  no  animal  fmels  fweet  befkte  the  Pard  ?  yet  later  difcoveries 


CHAP.  X. 
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Musk  proceedeth.  We  confefs  that  befide  the  fmell  of  the  fpecies,  there 
may  be  individual  odours,  and  every  Man  may  have  a  proper  and  peculiar 
favour  3  which  although  not  perceptible  unto  Man,  who  hath  this  fenfe 
but  weak,  yet  fenfible  unto  Dogs,  who  hereby  can  (ingle  out  their  Mafters 
in  the  dark.  We  will  not  deny  that  particular  Men  have  fent  forth  a  plea- 
fant  favour,  2&Theophraftus  and  Plutarch  YC^OXZ  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
T zetz.es  and  Cardan  do  teftifie  of  themfelves.  That  fome  may  alfo  emit  an 
unfavory  odour,  we  have  no  reafon  to  deny  3  for  this  may  happen  from 
the  quality  of  what  they  have  taken  3  the  Fcetor  whereof  may  difcover  it 
felf  ^y  fweat  and  urine,  as  being  unmafterable  by  the  natural  heat  of  Man> 
not  to  be-  dulcified  by  concoction  beyond  an  unfavory  condition:  the 
like  may  come  to  pafs  from  putrid  humours,  as  is  often  difcoverable  in 
putrid  and  malignant  Fevers.  And  fometime  alfo  in  grofs  and  humid 
bodies  even  in  the  latitude  of  Sanity,  the  natural  heat  of  the  parts  being 
infufficient  for  a  perfect  and  through  digeftion,  and  the  errors  of  one  con- 
coction not  redtifiable  by  another.  But  that  an  unfavory  odour  is 
gentilitious  or  national  unto  the  Jews,  if  rightly  underftood ,  we  can- 
not well  concede  j  nor  will  the  information  of  Reafon  or  Senfe  induce 
it. 

For  firft,  Upon  confult  of  Reafon,  there  will  be  found  no  eafie  aiTurance 
to  faften  a  material  or  temperamental  propriety  upon  any  Nation  there  be- 
ing fcarce  any  condition  ( but  what  depends  upon  clime)  which  is  not  ex- 
haufted  or  obfcured  from  the  commixture  of  introvenient  Nations  either 
by  commerce  or  conqueft  3  much  more  will  it  be  difficult  to  make  out  this 
affection  in  the  fews  3  whofe  race  however  pretended  to  be  pure,  muft  needs 
have  fuffered  infe.parable  commixtures  with  Nations  of  all  forts  not  only 
in  regard  of  their  profelytes,  but  their  univerfal  difperfionj  fome  being 
ported  from  feveral  parts  of  the  earth,  others  quite  loft,  and  fwallowed 
up  in  thofe  Nations  where  they  planted.  For  the  Tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad, 
part  of  Manages  and  Nafkhali,  which  were  taken  by  Afur,  and  the  reft 
at  the  Sacking  of  Samaria,  which  were  led  away  by  Salmanajfer  into  Ajjyria, 
and  after  a  year  and  half  arrived  at  Arfereth,  as  is  delivered  in  Efdras  3 
thefe  I  fay  never  returned,  and  are  by  the  fews  as  vainly  expected  as  their 
Mejfias.  Of  thofe  of  the  Tribe  of  fudah  and  Benjamin,  which  were  led  cap- 
tive into  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  many  returned  under  Zorobabelt,  the  reft 
remained,  and  from  thence  long  after  upon  invafion  of  the  Saracens,  fled  as 
far  as  India  3  where  yet  they  are  faid  to  remain,  but  with  little  difference  from 

the  Gentiles. 

The  Tribes  that  returned  to  fudea,  were  afterward  widely  difperfed  3  for 
befide  fixteen  thoufand  which  Titus  fent  to  Rome  unto  the  triumph  of  his  Fa- 
ther Veffafian,  he  fold  no  left  than  an  hundred  thoufand  for  flaves.  Not  many 
years  after,  Adrian  the  Emperour,  who  ruined  the  whole  Country,  tran- 
fplanted  many  thoufands  into  Spain,  from  whence  they  difperfed  into  divers 
Countreys,  as  into  France  and  England,  but  were  banifhed  after  from  both. 
From  Spain  they  difperfed  into  Africa,  Italy,  Constantinople,  and  the  Do- 
minions of  the  Turk^,  where  they  remain  as  yet  in  very  great  numbers. 
And  if  ( according  to  good  relations )  where  they  may  freely  fpeak  it,  they 
forbear  not  to  boaft  that  there  are  at  prefent  many  thoufand  Jews  in  Spain, 
France  and  England,  and  fome  difoenfed  withal  even  to  the  degree  of  Prieft- 
hood*  it  is  a  matter  very  conhderable,  and  could  they  be  fmelled  out, 
would  much  advantage,  not  only  the  Church  of  Chrift,  but  alfo  the 
Coffers  of  Princes. 

Now  having  thus  lived  in  feveral  Countries,  and  always  in  fubje&ion,  they 
mufts  needs  have  furfered  many  commixtures  3  and  we  arefure  they  are  not 
exempted  from  the  common  contagion  of  Venery  contracted  firft  from  Chri- 
ftians.  Nor  are  fornications  unfrequent  between  them  both  3  there  common- 
ly parting  opinions  of  invitement,  that  their  Women  defire  copulation  with 
them  rather  than  their  own  Nation,  and  affect  Chriftian  carnality  above 
circumcifed  venery.  It  being  therefore  acknowledged,  that  fome  are 
loft,  evident  that  others  are  mixed,  and  not  aifured  that  any  are  diftinct, 
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it  will  be  hard  to  eftablifh  this  quality  upon  the  few* ,  unlefc  we  al- 
fo  transfer  the  lame  unto  thofe  whole  generations  are  mixed,  whole  genealo- 
gies are  fewijt;,  and  naturally  derived  from  them. 

Again,  if  we  concede  a  National  unfavourinefsin  any  people-  yet  Ihsll 
we  find  the  Jews  lefs  fubject  hereto  than  any,  and  that  in  thofe  regards 
which  molt  powerfully  concur  to  fuch  effects,  that  is,  their  diet  and  gene- 
ration. As  for  their  Diet  whether  in  obedience  unto  the  precepts  of  leafon, 
or  the  injunctions  of  parlimony,  therein  they  are  very  temperate  leldom 
offending  in  ebriety  or  excefs  of  drink,  nor  erring  in  gulolity  or  lupei  fluity 
of  meats  j  whereby  they  prevent  indigeftion  and  crudities,  andconlequpuly 
putrefcence  of  humors.  They  have  jn  abomination  all  flelh  maimed,  or 
the  inwards  any  way  vitiated  *  and  therefore  cat  no  meat  but  of  tl^eir  own 
killing.  They  obferve  not  only  Falls  at  certain  times,  but  are  retrained 
unto  very  few  dimes  at  all  times  5  fo  few,  that  whereas  S.  P.-te/s  Iheet 
will  hardly  cover  our  Tables,  their  Law  doth  fcarce  permit  them  to  fee 
forth  a  Lordly  feaft ;  nor  any  way  toanfwer  the  luxury  of  our  times,  or 
thofe  of  our  fore-fathers.  For  of  flelh  their  Law  reftrains  them  many 
forts,  and  fuch  as  compleat  our  Feafts :  That  Animal,  Propter  ccnvhL  **- 
turn ,  they  touch  not,  nor  any  of  its  preparations,  or  parts  fo  much  in  re- 
fpect  at  Roman  Tables,  nor  admit  they  unto  their  board,  Hares,  Coma, 
Herons,  l  lovers  or  Swaxs.  Of  Fi/bes  they  only  tafte  of  fuch  as  have  both  fins 
and  fcales  %  which  are  comparatively  but  few  in  number,  fuch  only,  faith 
Arijlotle,  whofe  Egg  or  fpawn  is  arenaceous  whereby  are  excluded  all 
cetaceous  and  cartilagineous  Fifties-,  many  pectinal,  whofe  ribs  are  recti- 
lineal •■,  many  coital,  which  have  their  ribs  embowed  all  fpinal,  or  fuch 
as  have  no  ribs,  but  only  a  back-bone,  orfomewhat  analogous  thereto,  as 

Eels,  Congers,  L*mrries  5  all  that  are  teftaceOUS^S  Ojfiers,  Cockles,  Wilks,  Seo&opr, 
Mufcles;  and  likewife  all  Cmftaceous,  as  Crabs,  Shrimps  and  Lob  fieri.  So 

that  obferving  a  (pare  and  fimple  diet,  whereby  they  prevent  the  genera- 
tion of  crudities  *,  and  falling  often,  whereby  they  might  alfo  digeft  them ; 
they  mult  be  lefs  inclinable  unto  this  infirmity  than  any  other  Nation,  whofe 
proceedings  are  not  foreafonable  to  avoid  it. 

As  for  their  generations  and  conceptions  ( which  are  the  purer  from  good 
diet)  they  become  more  pure  and  perfect  by  theftrict  obfervation  of  their 
Law  5  upon  the  injunctions  whereof,  they  feverely  obferve  the  times  of 
Purification,  and  avoid  all  copulation,  either  in  the  uncleannefs  of  them- 
felves,  or  impurity  of  their  Women.  A  Rule,  I  fear,  not  fo  well  00- 
ferved  by  Chriftians  5  whereby  not  only  conceptions  are  prevented,  buc 
if  they  proceed,  fo  vitiated  and  defiled,  that  durable  inclinations  remain 
upon  the  birth.  Which,  when  the  conception  meets  with  thele  impu- 
rities, mult  needs  be  very  potent  fince  in  the  pureft  and  moft  fair  con- 
ceptions, learned  Men  derive  the  caufe  of  Tox  and  Meaze/s,  from  prin- 
ciples of  that  nature  j  that  is,  the  menltruous  impurities  in  the  Mothers  blood, 
and  virulent  tinctures  contracted  by  the  Infant,  in  the  nutriment  of  the 
womb. 

Laftly,  Experience  will  cenvict  it  for  this  offenlive  odor  is  no  way  dis- 
coverable in  their  Synagogues  where  many  are,  and  by  reafon  of  their  num- 
ber could  not  be  concealed:  nor  is  the  fame  difcernable  in  commerce  or 
converfation  with  fuch  as  are  cleanly  in  Apparel,  and  decent  in  their  Houfes. 
Surely  the  V  iziers  and  Turkijb  Balha's  are  not  of  this  opinion  -,  who,  as 
Sir.  Henry  Blunt  informeth,  do  generally  keep  a  few  of  their  private  Coun- 
And  were  this  true,  the^w-r  themfelves  do  not  llrictly  make  out  the  in- 
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tention  of  their  Law,  for  in  vain  do  they  fcruple  to  approach  the  dead,  who 
livingly  are  cadaverous,  or  fear  any  outward  pollution,  whole  temper  pol- 
lutes themfelves.  And  laltly,  were  this  true,  yet  our  opinion  is  not  impar- 
tial for  unto  converted  fens  who  are  of  the  lame  feed,  no  Man  imputeth 
this  unfavoury  odon  as  though  Aromatized  by  their  converlion,  they 
loft  their  fcent  with  their  Religion,  and  fineU  no  longer  than  they  lavouie^ 
of  the  Jevt. 


Now 
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Now  the  ground  that  begat  or  propagated  this  affertion,  might  be  the 
diftafteful  averfenefs  of  the  Chriftian  from  the  Jew,  upon  the  villany  of  that 
fad,  which  made  them  abominable  and  ftink  in  the  noftrils  of  all  Men. 
Which  real  practice,and  metaphorical  expreffion,did  after  proceed  into  a  lite- 
ral conftruction  •,  but  was  a  fraudulent  illation  ■-,  for  fuch  an  evil  favour  their 
father  jacob  acknowledged  inhimfelf,  when  he  faid,  his  fons  had  made  him  Gin.  34. 
ftink  in  the  Land,  that  is,  to  be  abominable  unto  the  inhabitants  thereof. 
Now  how  dangerous  it  is  in  fenfible  things  to  ufe  metaphorical  expreffi- 
ons  unto  the  people,  and  what  abfurd  conceits  they  will  fvvaliow  in 
their  literals  5  an  impatient  example  we  have  in  our  own  profeflion  ?  who 
having  called  an  eating  Vlctr  by  the  name  of  a  mift  common  apprehenfion 
conceives  a  reality  therein  5  and  againft  our  felves,  ocular  affirmations  are 
pretended  to  confirm  it. 

The  naftinefs  of  that  Nation,  and  fluttifh  courfe  of  life  hath  much  pro- 
moted the  opinion,  occafionecl  by  their  fervile  condition  at  firft,  and  inferi- 
our  ways  of  parlimony  ever  fince  5  as  is  delivered  by  Mr.  Sandys :  They  are 
generally  fat,  faith  he,  and  rank  of  the  favours  which  attend  upon  fluttilh 
corpulency.  The  Epithets  affigned  them  by  ancient  times,  have  alfo  ad- 
vanced the  fame*,  for  Ammianus  MarcelUms  defcribeth  them  in  fuch  language^ 
and  Martial  more  ancient,  in  fuch  a  relative  exprelfton  fets  forth  unfavoury 
Bajfa. 

Jjjhiod  jejuni  d  Sabbat  ariorum 
Mallem,  quam  quod  oles,  olere,  Bajfa. 

From  whence  notwithftanding  we  cannot  infer  an  inward  imperfection  in 
the  temper  of  that  Nation  it  being  but  an  effect  in  the  breath  from  out- 
ward obfervation,  in  their  ftrict  and  tedious  fafting}  and  was  a  common 
effect  in  die  breaths  of  other  Nations,  became  a  Proverb  among  the  Greeks,  N»r«^  ofyi] 
and  the  reafon  thereof  begot  a  Problem  in  Ariftotle.  jt\mia  ouu. 

Laftly,  If  all  were  true,  and  were  this  favour  conceded,  yet  are  the  rea-  De  fl**te#*i 
fons  alleciged  for  it  no  way  fatisfactory.  Hucherius,  and  after  him  Alfarius  owe.  Med- 
Crucius,  imputes  this  effect  unto  their  abftinence  from  fait  or  fait  meats  j  £i^« 
which  how  to  make  good  in  the  prefent  diet  of  the  Jews,  we  know  not 5 
nor  (ball  we  conceive  it  was  obferved  of  old,  if  we  confider  they  feafoned 
every  Sacrifice,  and  all  Oblations  whatfoever  3  Whereof  we  cannot  deny  a 
great  part  was  eaten  by  thePriefts.  And  if  the  Offering  were  of  Flefh,  it 
was  faked  no  lefs  than  thrice,  that  is,  once  in  the  common  Chamber  of 
Salt,  at  the  foot-ftep  of  the  Altar,  and  upon  the  top  thereof,  as  is  at  large 
delivered  by  Mammies.  Nor  if  they  refrained  all  Salt ,  is  the  illation 
very  urgent  *,  for  many  there  are ,  not  noted  for  ill  Odours ,  which  eat 
no  Salt  at  all,  as  all  carnivorous  Animals,  moft  Children,  many  whole 
Nations ,  and  probably  our  Fathers  after  the  Creation  5  there  be- 
ing indeed  in  every  thing  we  eat,  a  natural  and  concealed  Salty 
which  is  feparated  by  digeftions ,  as  .doth  appear  in  our  Tears ,  Sweat 
and  Urins,  although  we  refrain  all  Salt,  or  what  doth  feem  to  con- 
tain it. 

Another  caufe  is  urged  by  Camfegius,  and  much  received  by  Chriftians 
that  this  ill  favour  is  a  cur fe  derived  upon  them  by  Chrift,  and  ftands,  as  a 
badge  or  brand  of  a  generation  that  crucified  their  Sahator.  But  this  is  a 
conceit  without  all  warrant-,  and  an  eafieway  to  takeoff  difpute  in  what 
point  of  obfeurity  foever.  A  method  of  many  Writers ,  which  much 
depreciates  the  efteem  and  value  of  Miracles  •■,  that  is,  therewith  to  falve' 
not  only  real  verities,  but  alfo  non  exiftencies.  Thus  have  elder  times  not 
only  afcribed  the  immunity  of  Ireland  from  any  venemous  beaft,  unto  the 
Staff  or  Rod  of  Patrick.?  but  the  Long- tails  of  Kent,  unto  the  malediction  of 

Auftin. 

Thus  therefore,  although  we  concede  that  many  opinions  are  true  which 
hold  fome  conformity  unto  this,  yet  in  affenting  hereto,  many  difficulties 
muft  arife :  it  being  a  dangerous  point  to  annex  a  conftant  property  unto  any 

Tj  Nition, 
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Nation,  and  much  more  this  unto  the  few ,  fince  this  quality  is  not  verifi- 
able by  obfervation  5  fincethe  grounds  are  feeble  that  mould  eftablilh  it  5 
and  laftly,  fince  if  all  were  true,  yet  are  the  reafons  alledged  for  it,  of  no 
fufficiency  to  maintain  it 


CHAP.  XL 

Of  fygnties. , 

BY  Pygmies  we  underftand  a  dwarfifh  race  of  people,  or  loweft  diminn- 
tion  of  mankind,  comprehended  in  one  Cub  it ,  or  as  fome  will 
have  it,  in  two  Foot  or  three  Spans  *  not  taking  them  (ingle,  but 
Nationally  confidering  them,  and  as  they  make  up  an  aggregated  habi- 
tation Whereof  although  affirmations  be  many ,  ana  teftimonies 
more  frequent  than  in  any  other  point  which  wife  men  have  caft  into 
the  lift  of  fables,  yet  that  there  is,  or  ever  was  fuch  a  Race  or  Nation, 
upon  exact  and  confirmed  teftimonies ,  our  ftricteft  enquiry  receives  no 
fatisfaction. 

I  fay ,  exact  teftimonies ,  firft ,  In  regard  of  the  Authors,  from  whom 
we  derive  the  account :  for  though  we  meet  herewith  in  Herodotus,  Phi- 
hftratus,  Mela,  Pliny,  Solimts,  and  many  more ;  yet  were  they  derivative 
Relators,  and  the  primitive  Author  was  Homer ;  who,  ufing  oftea  Similies, 
as  well  to  delight  the  ear,  as  to  illuftrate  his  matter,  in  the  third  of  his 
Iliads  compareth  the  Trojans  unto  Cranes,  when  they  defcend  againft  the 
Pygmies 5  which  was  more  largely  fet  OUt  by  Opfian  ,  Juvenal ,  Mah- 
tuan,  and  many  Poets  fince,  and  being  only  a  pleafant  figment  in  the 
fountain,  became  a  folemn  ftory  in  the  ftream,  and  current  ftill 
among  us. 

Again,  Many  profeflfed  Enquirers  have  rejected  it-,  Strabo  an  exact 
and  judicious  Geographer  hath  largely  condemned  it  as  a  fabulous  ftory. 
Julius  Scaliger.,  a  diligent  enquirer,  accounts  thereof,  but  as  a  Poetical 
fiction ;  Vlyfies  Aldrovandus  a  moft  exact  Zoographer  in  an  exprefs 
difcourfe  hereon,  concludes  the  ftory  fabulous,  and  a  Poetical  ac- 
count of  Homer ;  and  the  fame  was  formerly  conceived  by  Euftathius  9 
his  excellent  Commentator.  Alberts  Magnus,  a  man  oft-times  too 
credulous,  herein  was  more  tftan  dubious ,  for  he  affirmeth,  if  any  fuch 
Dwarfs  were  ever  extant,  they  were  furely  fome  kind  of  Apes.-  which  is 
a  conceit  allowed  by  Cardan,  and  not  efteemed  improbable  by  many 
others. 

There  are  I  confefs  two  teftimonies,  which  from  their  authority  admit 
HiO.  Animal.  °f  confederation.   The  firft  of  Ariftotle,  whofe  words  are  thefe,  fo  Ji  i 

8,  7»V®-,  &C.    That  is,  Hie  locus  eft  quern  incolunt  Pygm<ti,  non  cn'm  id  fjfaU 

eft ,  fed  puftl/um  genus  ut  aiunt.  Wherein  indeed  Ariftotle  plays  the  Ari- 
ftotle, that  is,  the  wary  and  evading  aflertor  For  though  with  no*  eft  fa- 
bula,  he  feem  at  firft  to  confirm  it,  yet  at  the  laft  he  claps  in,  at  aiunt, 
and  ihakes  the  belief,  he  put  before  upon  it.  And  therefore  I  obferve 
Scaliger  hath  not  tranflated  the  firft  5  perhaps  fup  poling  it  luireptitious 
or  unworthy  fo  great  an  Aflertor.  And  truly  for  thole  Books  of  Ani- 
mals, or  work  of  eight  hundred  talents ,  as  Athenaus  terras  it ,  although 
ever  to  be  admired ,  as  containing  moft  excellent  truths ;  yet  are  many 
things  therein  delivered  upon  relation ,  and  fome  repugnant  unto  the 
hiftory  of  our  Senfes  >  as  we  are  able  to  make  out  in  fome,  and  Scaliger 
hathobferved  in  many  more,  as  he  hath  freely  declared  in  his  Comment 
upon  that  piece. 


The 
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The  fecond  teftimony  is  deduced  from  holy  Scripture  j  thus  rendered 

in  the  Vulgar  Tranflation,  Sed  &  Pygmxil^m  erant  in  turribus  tnis,  phare- 
tras  fuas  fnfpenderunt  in  muris  tuis  per  gyrum  :  from  whence  notwith- 
standing we  cannot  infer  this  AlTertion,  for  firft  the  Translators  accord 
not  ,  and  the  Hebrew  word  Gammadjm  is  very  varioufly  rendered. 
Though  AcjuiUy  Vatablus  and  Lyra  will  have  it  Pjgmti ,  yet  in  the 
Septuagint ,  it  is  no  more  than  Watchmen    and  °fo  in  the  Arabic^ 

and  High  Dutch.  In  the  Chaldce ,  Cappadecians  ,  in  Symmachus ,  Medes, 
and   in  the  French ,    thofe  of  Gamad.     Theodotion   of   old  ,    and  Tre- 

mellius  of  late,  have  retained  the  Textuary  word-,  and  fo  have  the 

Italian ,  Low  Dutch  and  Englifh  Tranflators,  That  is,  The  Men  of  Ar- 
vad  "were  upon  thy  ■walls  round  about ,  and  the  Gammadims  were  in  thy 
Towers.  _y 

Nor  do  men  only  diffent  in  the  Tranflation  of  the  word,  but  in  the 
Expofition  of  the  fenfe  and  meaning  thereof  5  for  feme  by  Gammadims  un- 
derftand  a  people  of  Syria  ,  fo  called  from  the  City  GamaU  \  fome  here- 
by underftand  the  Cappadocians ,  many  the  Medes  -.  and  hereof  Forerius 
hath  a  lingular  Expolition ,  conceiving  the  Watchmen  of  Tyre  might 
well  be  called  Pygmies ,  the  Towers  of  that  City  being  fo  high ,  that 
unto  Men  below,  they  appeared  in  a  cubital  ftature.  Others  expound- 
ed it  quite  contrary  to  common  acception,  that,  is,  not  Men  of  the  leaft, 
but  of  the  largeft  lize^  fo  doth  Cornelius  conftrue  Pygrnd,\ox  viri  cubU 
ta-ks,  that  is,  not  Men  of  a  Cubit  high,  but  of  the  largeft  ftature, 
whofe  height  like  that  of  Giants ,  is  rather  to  be  taken  by  the*  Cubit 
than  the  Foot  h  in  which  phrafe  we  read  the  meafure  of  Goliah,  whofe 
height  is  faid  to  be  fix  Cubits  and  a  Span.  Of  affinity  hereto  is  alfo 
the  Expofition<  of  prom  ^  not  taking  Pygmies  for  dwarfs ,  but  ftout  and 
valiant  Champions  not  taking  the  fenfe  of  nvyuii ,  which  fignifies  the 
Cubit  meafure ,  but  that  which  expreffeth  Pugils  5  that  is ,  Men  fit;  for 
Combat  and  the  exercife  of  the  Fift.  Thus  can  there  be  no  Satisfying 
illation  from  this  Text,  the  diverfity  or  rather  contrariety  of  Expositions 
and  Interpretations,  diftraSing  more  than  confirming  the  truth  of  the 
ftory. 

Again,  I  fay,  exaft  teftimonies,  in  reference  unto  circumftantial  rela- 
tions fo  diverfly  or  contrarily  delivered.  Thus  the  Relation  of  Arifiotle  pla- 
ceth  them  above  Egypt  towards  the  head  of  Nile  in  Africa  •,  Philoftratus  af- 
firms they  are  about  Ganges  in  Afta-?  and  Pliny  in  a  third  place,  that  is,  G era- 
ma  in  Scythia :  fome  Write  they  fight  With  Cranes,  but  Menecles  in  Athenms 

.affirms  they  fight  with  Partridges;  fome  fay  they  ride  on  Partridges,  and 
fome  on  the  backs  of  Rams. 

Laftly,  I  lay,  confirmed  teftimonies  for  though  Paulus  fovius  delivers 

there  are  Pjgmies  beyond  Japan  -7  Pigafeta,  about  the  Molucca's  ;  and  Olaus 

Magnus  placeth  them  in  Greenland:  yet  wanting  frequent  confirmation  in  a 
matter  fo  confirmable,  their  affirmation  carrieth  but  flow  perfwafion  -,  *  and 
wife  men  may  think  there  is  as  much  reality  in  the  f  Pygmies  of  Paracelfus 
that  is ,  his  non-Adamical  men ,  or  middle  natures  betwixt  Men  and 
Spirits. 

There  being  thus  no  fufficient  confirmation  of  their  verity,  fome  doubt 
may  arife  concerning  their  poffibility,  wherein,  fince  it  is  not  defined  in 
what  dimenfions  the  Soul  may  exercife  her  faculties,  we  {hall  not  conclude 
im  poffibility  5  or  that  there  might  not  be  a  race  of  Pygmies,  as  there  is 
fometimes  of  Giants.  So  may  we  take  in  the  opinion  of  Auftin ,  and 
his  Comment  Ludovicm  $  •  but  to  believe  they  fhould  be  in  the  ftature 
of  a  Foot  or  Span.,  requires  the  pre-afpedtion  of  fuch  a  one  as  Philetas 
the  Poet  in  Athenms ;  who  was  fain  to  faften  Lead  unto  his  Feet ,  left 
the  wind  fhould  blow  him  away.  Or  that  other  in  the  fame  Author, 
who  was  fo  little  ut  ad  ohlum  accederet  a  ftory  fo  ftrange  y  that  we 
might  herein  excufe  the  PRINTER,  did  not  the  account  of  ^Mil- 
an accord  unto  it,  mCafanbon  hath  ' obferved  in  his  learned  Animad- 
verfions. 

Z  z  Laftly, 
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Laftly ,  If  any  fuch  Nation  there  were,  yet  is  it  ridiculous  what  Men 
have  delivered  of  them  •■>  that  they  fight  with  Cranes  upon  die  backs  of  R*mt 
or  Partridge: :  or  what  is  delivered  by  Ctefiai,  that  they  are  Negroes  in  the 
midft  of  JniU\  whereof  the  King  of  that  Country,  entertaineth  three 
thoufand  Archers  for  his  Guard.  Which  is  a  relation  below  the  tale  of 
Oberon nor  could  they  better  defend  him,  than  the  Emblem  feith,  they 
offended  Hercules  whilft  he  ilept  t,  that  is,  to  wound  him  no  deeper,  than  to 
awake  him. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  great  ClhnaSlerical  year,  that      Sixty  thne. 

C'Ertainly  the  Eyes  of  the  Undemanding,  and  thofeof  die  Scnfe  are  dif- 
t  ferently  deceived  in  their  greateft  obje&s-,  the  Senfe  apprehending 
them  In  lefler  magnitudes  than  tlieir  dimenfions  require  fo  it  beholdeth 
the  Sun ,  the  Stars,  and  the  Earth  it  felf.  But  the  Underftanding  quite 
othei  wife  :  for  that  afcribeth  unto  many  things  far  larger  horizons  than  their 
due  circumfcriptions  require :  and  receiveth  them  with  amplifications  which 
their  reality  will  not  admit.  Thus  hath  it  fared  with  many  Heroes  and 
moft  worthy  perfons,  who  being  fufficiently  commendable  from  true  and 
unqueftionable  merits,  have  received  advancement  from  falfhood  and  the 
fruitful  ftock  of  Fables.  Thus  hath  it  happened  unto  the  Stars,  and 
Luminaries  of  Heaven :  who  being  fufficiently  admirable  in  themfelves, 
have  been  fet  out  by  effects ,  no  way  dependent  on  their  efficiencies, 
and  advanced  by  amplifications  to  the  queftioning  of  their  true  endow- 
ments. Thus  is  it  not  improbable  it  hath  alio  fared  with  number, 
which  though  wonderful  in  it  felf,  and  fufficiently  magnifiable  from  its 
demonstrable  affections,  hath  yet  received  adje&ions  from  the  multiply- 
ing conceits  of  men,  and  ftands  laden  with  additions,  which  its  equity  will 
not  admit. 

And  fo  perhaps  hath  it  happened  unto  the  numbers  7  and  9,  which 
multiplied  into  themfelves  do  make  up  Sixty  three,  commonly  efteemed 
the  great  Clima&erical  of  our  Lives.  For  the  days  of  men  are  ufuallr 
caft  up  by  Septenaries,  and  every  feventh  year  conceived  to  carry  fome  al- 
tering character  with  it ,  either  in  the  temper  of  body ,  mind ,  or  both. 
But  among  all  other,  three  are  moft  remarkable,  that  is,  7  times  7  or 

The  great      *"orty  n*ne'  9  t'mes  9  or  e-&ntv  one»  anc-  7  times  9  or  the  year  of  Sixty 
ciimffteri-    three*,  which  is  conceived  to  carry  with  it  the  moft  confiderable  fatality; 
cjI  ,  Sixty     and  confifting  of  both  the  other  numbers  was  apprehended  to  comprife  the 
three,  no  fuch  vertue  of  either :  is  therefore  expected  and  entertained  with  fear,  and  eftee- 
dangcrcts      mecj  a  fav0Hr 0f  pate  t0  pafs  [t  oven   Which  notwithstanding  many  fufpecl: 
to  be  but  a  Panick  terrour,  and  men  to  fear  they  juftly  know  not  what : 
and  to  fpeak  indifferently,  I  find  no  fatisfa&ion ;  nor  any  fuffieiency  in  the 
received  grounds  to  eftablifh  a  rational  fear. 

Now  herein  to  omit  Aftrological  conliderations  ( which  are  but  rarely 
introduced )  the  popular  foundation  whereby  it  hath  continued,  is  fir  ft,  the 
extraordinary  power  and  fecret  virtue  conceived  to  attend  thefe  numbers : 
whereof  we  muft  confefs  there  have  not  wanted  not  only  efpecial  commen- 
dations, but  very  fingular  conceptions.  Among  Philofophers ,  Pjthuwm 
feems  to  have  played  the  leading  part  5  which  was  long  after  continued  by 
his  difciples,  and  the  ltalkk.  School.  The  Philofophy  of  Pinto,  and 
moft  of  the  PUtonills  abounds  in  numeral  confiderations :  above  all, 
PhiU  the  learned  few  hath  atted  this  part  even  to  fuperftirion  .•  be- 
ftowing  divers  Pages  in  fumming  up  every  thing ,  which  might  advantage 
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this  number.  Which,  notwithftanding,  when  a  ferious  Reader  Ihall  per- 
pend, he  will  hardly  find  any  thing  that  may  convince  his  judgment,  or  any 
further  perfwade,  than  the  lenity  of  his  belief,  or  prejudgment  of  reafon  in- 
dineth. 

For  firft,  Not  only  the  numbers  of  7  and  9  from  confederations  abftrufe, 
have  been  extolled  by  moft,  but  all  or  moft  of  the  other  Digits  have  been 
as  myftically  applauded.  For  the  number  of  One  and  Three  have  not  been 
only  admired  by  the  Heathens,  but  from  adorable  grounds,  the  unity  of 
God,  and  my  fiery  of  the  Trinity,  admired  by  many  Chriftians.  The  num- 
ber of  four  itands  much  admired,  not  only  in  the  quaternity  of  the  Ele- 
ments, which  are  the  principles  of  bodies,  but  in  the  letters  of  the  Name 

of  God,  w  hich  in  the  Greeks  Arabian,  Per/tan,  Hebrew  and  Egyptian,  COnfift- 

eth  of  that  number  •■,  and  was  fo  venerable  among  the  Pythagoreans,  that 
they  fwore  by  the  number  four.  That  of  fix  hath  found  many 
leaves  in  its  favour  •,  not  only  for  the  daies  of  the  Creation,  but  its  natural 
confideration,  as  being  a  perfect  number,  and  the  firft  that  is  compleated  by 
its  parts-,  that  is,  theiixth,  the  half,  and  die  third,  1.  2.3.  Which  drawn 
into  a  fumm,  make  fix.  The  number  of  Ten  hath  been  as  highly  extolled* 
as  containing  even,  odd,  long,  plain,  quadrate  and  cubical  numbers  -?  and 
uiriftvtk  obferved  with  admiration,  that  Barbarians  as  well  as  Greeks,  didufe 
a  numeration  unto  Ten,  which  being  fo  general,  was  not  to  be  judged  ca- 
fual,  but  to  have  a  foundation  in  nature.  So  that  not  only  7  and  9,  but  all 
the  reft  have  had  their  Elegies,  as  may  be  obferved  at  large  in  Rhodigi-ms, 
and  in  feveral  Writers  fince--  every  one  extolling  number,  according  to  his 
fubjeft,  and  as  it  advantaged  the  prefent  difcourfe  in  hand. 

Again,  They  have  been  commended  not  only  from  pretended  grounds  in 
nature,  but  from  artificial,  eafual  or  fabulous  foundations :  fo  have  fome  en- 
deavoured to  advance  their  admiration,  from  the  9  Mufes,  from  the  7  Won- 
ders of  the  World,  from  the  7  Gates  of  Thebes :  in  that  7  Cities  contended 
for  Homer,  in  that  there  are  7  Stars  in  Vrfa  minor,  and  7  in  Charles's  wayn, 
or  PUttJlrtim  of  Vrfa  major.  Wherein  indeed  although  the  ground  be  natu- 
ral, yet  either  from  Conftellations  or  their  remarkable  parts,  there  is  the  like 
occafion  to  commend  any  other  number,  the  number  5  from  the  ftars  in  Sa- 
gitta,  3  from  the  girdle  of  Orion,  and  4  from  Equkulus,  Crufero,  or  the  feet 
of  the  Centaur  :  yet  are  fiich  as  thefe  clapt  in  by  very  good  Authors*  and 
fome  not  omitted  by  Philo. 

Nor  are  they  only  extolled  from  Arbitrary  and  Poetical  grounds,  but 
from  foundations  and  principles  falfe,  or  dubious.  That  Women  are  men- 
ftruant,  and  Men  pubefcent  at  the  year  of  twice  feven  is  accounted  a  pun- 
dual  truth;  which  period  neverthelefs  we  dare  not  precilely  determine,  as 
having  obferved  a  variation  and  latitude  in  moft,  agreeable  unto  the  heat 
of  clirrie  or  temper  *  Men  arifing  varioufly  unto  virility,  according  to  the 

activity  of  Caufes  that  promote  it.    Sanguis  menftrv.ofus  ad  diem,  nt  flurimnm, 

feptimfat  durat,  faith  Pbih.  Which  notwithftanding  is  repugnant  unto  expe* 
rience*  and  the  dodrine  of  Hipocrates,  who  in  his  book,  dedUta,  plainly  af- 
firrriethjjtisthus  but  with  few  Women,  and  only  fuch  as  abound  withpitui- 
tous  and  watery  humours. 

It  is  further  conceived  to  receive  addition,  in  that  there  are  7  heads  of 
■Nile but  we  have  made  manifeft  elfe where,  that  by  the  defcription  of  Geo- 
graphers, they  have  been  fometime  more,  and  are  at  prefent  fewer. 

In  that  there  were  7  Wife  men  of  Greece^  which  though  generally  re- 
ceived, yet  having  enquired  into  the  verity  thereof  we  cannot  fo  readily  de- 
termine it :  for  in  the  life  of  Thal'es,  who  was  accounted  in  that  number, 

'Dllfcenes  Laertius  plainly  (aith,  Magna  de  eorum  nume'ro  difcordia  eft  ;  fome 

holding  but  four,  fome  ten,  others  twelve,  and  none  agreeing  in  their  names, 
though  according  in  their  number- 

In  that  there  are  juft  7  Planets  or  errant  Stars  in  the  lower  Orbs  of  Hea-  mdm  Se- 
vern but  it  is  now  demonftrable  unto  Senfe,  that  there  are  many  more  as  r*w- 
G*tilet>  hath  declared,  that  is,  two  more  in  the  Orb  of  SaWm,  and  no  lefs  than 
four  or  more  in  the  Sphere  off«f»Vfr.   And  the  like  maybe  laid  of  the 

Pleiadet 
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Pleiades  or  7  Scars,  which  are  alfo  introduced  to  magnifie  this  number  j  for 
whereas  fcarce  difcerning  fix,  we  account  them  7,  by  his  relation,  there  are 
no  lefs  than  forty- 

That  die  Heavens  areencompafled  with  7  Circles,  is_  alfo  the  allegation  of 
Philo  j  which  are  in  his  account,  the  Arctick,  Antardtick,  the  Summer  and 
Winter  Tropicks,  the  Equator,  Zodiack,  and  the  Milky  circle  j  whereas 
by  Aftronomers  they  are  received  in  greater  number.  For  though  we  leave 
out  the  Lacteous circle  (which  Aratus,  Gemimts,  and  Proclm,  out  of  him 
hath  numbred  among  the  reft )  yet  are  there  more  by  four  than  Philo  men- 
tions ^  that  is,  the  Horizon,  Meridian  and  both  the  Colures^  circles  very 
confiderable,  and  generally  delivered,  not  only  by  Ptolomie,  and  the  Aftro- 
nomers fince  his  time,  but  fuch  as  flourithed  long  before,  d&Hipparchus  and 
EucLoxus.  So  that  for  ought  1  know,  if  it  make  for  our  purpofe,  or  advance 
the  theme  in  hand,  with  equal  liberty  we  may  affirm  there  were  7  Sibyls,  or 
but  7  figns  in  the  Zodiack  circle  of  Heaven. 

That  verfe  in  Virgil  tranflated  OUt  of  Htmer,  O  te'rqt,  quate'rq;  beati  5  that 

is,  as  men  will  have  it,  feven  times  happy,  hath  much  advanced  this 
number  in  critical  apprehenfions  yet  is  not  this  conftruction  fo  indubitably 
to  be  received,  as  not  at  all  to  be  queftioned  :  for  though  Rhodiginus,  Beroal- 
dfis,  and  others  from  the  authority  of  Macrobius  fo  interpret  it  yet  Ser- 
v'ihs  his  ancient  Commentator  conceives  no  more  thereby  than  a  finite 
number  for  indefinite,  and  that  no  more  is  implied  than  often  happy.  Strabo 
the  ancienteft  of  them  all,  conceives  no  more  by  this  in  Homer ;  than 
a  full  and  exceflive  expreffion  whereas  in  common  phrafe  and  recei- 
ved language,  he  mould  have  termed  them  thrice  happy  j  herein  exceeding 
that  number,  he  called  them  four  times  happy,  that  is,  more  than 
thrice,.-  And  this  he  illuftrates  by  the  like  expreffion  of  Homer,  in  the 
fpeech  of  Circe  5  who  to  exprefs  the  dread  and  terrour  of  the  Ocean, 
flicks  not  unto  the  common  form  of  fpeech  in  the  ftricl  account  of  its  reci- 
procations, but  largely  fpeaking,  faith,  it  ebbs  and  flows  no  lefs  than  thrice 

a  day,  terq;  die  revomit  finHus,  iterttmq;  re  for  bet.    And  fowhen  'tis  faid  by 

Horace,  fcelices  ter  &  amp/ius,  the  expofition  is  fufficient,  if  we  conceive  no 
more  than  the  letter  fairly  beareth,  that  is,  four  times,  or  indefinitely  more 
than  thrice. 

But  the  main  confederations  which  moft  fet  off  this  number,  are  obfer- 
vations  drawn  from  the  motions  of  the  Moon,  fuppofed  to  be  meafured 
byfevens;  and  the  critical  or  decretory  daies  dependent  on  that  number. 
As  for  the  motion  of  the  Moon,  though  we  grant  it  to  be  meafured  by  fevens, 
yet  will  not  this  advance  the  fame  before  its  fellow  numbers  j  for  hereby 
the  motion  of  other  Stars  are  not  meafured,  the  fixed  Stars  by  many  thou- 
fand  years,  the  Sun  by  36  j  daies,  the  fuperiour  Planets  by  more,  the  infe- 
riour  by  fomevvhat  lefs.  And  if  we  confider  the  revolution  of  the  firft 
Movable,  and  the  daily  motion  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  common  unto  all  the 
Orbs,  we  (hall  find  it  meafured  by  another  number,  for  being  performed 
in  four  and  twenty  hours,  it  is  made  up  of  4  times  6  :  and  this  is  the  mea- 
fure  and  ftandard  of  other  parts  of  time,  of  Months,  of  Years,  Olympiads, 
Luftres,  Indiclions  of  Cycles,  Jubilees,  &c 

Again,  Months  are  not  only  Lunary,  and  meafured  by  the  Moon,  but 
alfo  Solary,  and  determined  by  the  motion  of  the  Sun ;  that  is,  the  fpace 
wherein  the  Sun  doth  pafs  30  degrees  of  the  Ecliprick.  By  this  Month 
Hippocrates  computed  the  time  of  the  Infants  geftation  in  the  womb  for 
9  times  30,  that  is,  270  daies,  or  compleat  9  months,  make  up  forty  weeks, 
the  common  compute  of  Women.  And  diis  is  to  beunderftood,  when  he 
faith,  two  daies  make  the  fifteenth,  and  3  the  tenth  part  of  a  month.  This 
was  the  month  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  before  their  departure  out  of 
Egypt:  and  hereby  the  compute  will  fall  out  righr,  and  the  account 
concur,  when  in  one  place  it  is  faid,  The  waters  of  the  flood  prevail- 
ed an  hundred  and  fifty  daies,  and  in  another  it  is  delivered,  That  they 
prevailed  from  the  feventeenth  day  of  the  fecond  month,  unto  die  (even- 
teenth  day  of  die  feventh.   As  for  hebdomadal  periods  or  weeks,  although 
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in  regard  of  their  Sabbaths,  they  were  obferved  by  the  Hebrews,  yet  ir  is 
not  apparent,  the  antient  Creeks  or  Romans  ufed  any :  but  had  another  divilion 
of  their  Months  into  Ides,  Nones  and  Calends. 

Moreover,  Months  howloever  taken,  are  not  exactly  divifible  into  fep- 
tenaries  or  weeks,  which  fully  contain  feven  days :  whereof  four  times  Jo 
make  compleatly  twenty  eight.   For,  befide  the  ufual  or  Calendary  mom  1, 
there  are  but  four  confiderable :  the  month  of  Peragration,  of  Apparition, 
of  Confecution,  and  the  Medical  or  Decretorial  month s  whereof  fome 
come  fhort,  others  exceed  this  account.   A  month  of  Peragration,  is  the 
time  of  the  Moons  revolution  from  any  part  of  the  Zodiack,  unto  the 
lame  again,  and  this  containeth  but  27  daies,  and  about  8  hours:  which 
cometh  Ihort  to  compleat  the  feptenary  account.  The  month  of  Confecuti- 
on, or  as  fome  will  term  it,  of  progreflion,  is  the  fpace  between  one  con- 
junction of  the  Moon  with  the  Sun,  unto  another:  and  this  containeth  29 
daies  and  an  half:  for  the  Moon  returning  unto  the  fame  point  wherein  it 
was  kindled  by  the  Sun,  and  not  finding  it  there  again  (  for  in  the  mean 
time,  by  its  proper  motion  it  hath  palled  through  2  figns )  it  followeth  af- 
ter, and  attains  the  Sun  in  the  fpace  of  2  daies  and  4  hours  more,  which 
added  unto  the  account  of  Peragration,  make  29  daies  and  an  half:  fothat 
this  month  exceedeth  the  latitude  of  Septenaries,  and  the  fourth  part  com- 
prehended) more  than  7  daies.   A  month  of  Apparition,  is  the  fpace  where- 
in the  Moon  appeareth  (deducting  three  daies  wherein  it  commonly 
di&ppeareth  and  being  in  combuftion  with  the  Sun,  is  prefumed  of  lefs 
activity,)  and  this  containeth  but  26  daies  and  12  hours.   The  Medical 
month  not  much  exceedeth  this ,  confiding  of  z6  daies  and  22  hours* 
and  is  made  up  out  of  all  the  other  months.  For  if  out  of  29  and  an 
half,  the  month  of  Confecution,  we  deduct;  3  daies  of  difappearance,  there 
will  remain  the  month  of  Apparition  26  daies  and  12  hours :  whereto  if  we 
add  27  days  and  8  hours,  the  month  of  Peragration,  there  will  arife  5  3  daies 
and  10  hours,  which  divided  by  2,  makes  26  daies  and  22  hours-,  called  by 
Phyficians  the  Medical  month:  introduced  by  Galen  againft  Archigenest  for: 
the  better  compute  of  Decretory  or  Critical  daies. 

As  for  the  Critical  daies  ( fuch  I  mean  wherein  upon  a  decertation  between 
the  difeafe  and  nature,  there  enfueth  a  fenfible  alteration,  either  to  life  or 
death, )  the  reafons  thereof  are  rather  deduced  from  Aftrology,  than  Arith- 
metick :  for  accounting  from  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  and  reckoning  on 
unto  the  feventh  day,  the  Moon  will  be  in  a  Tetragonal  or  Quadrate 
afpect,  that  is,  4  figns  removed  from  that  wherein  the  difeafe  began  :  in 
the  fourteenth  day  it  will  be  in  an  oppofite  Afpect :  and  at  the  end  of 
the  third  feptenary,  Tetragonal  again  :  as  will  moft  graphically  appear  in 
the  figures  of  Aftrologers ,  efpecially  Lucas  Gauricm ,  Be  diebm  decreto- 
rlis. 

Again,  ( Befide  that  computing  by  the  Medical  month,  the  firft  hebdo- 
made  or  feptenary  confifts  of  6  daies,  feventeen  hours  and  an  half,  the 
fecond  happeneth  in  1 3  daies  and  eleven  hours,  and  the  third  but  in  the 
twentieth  natural  day  )  what  Galen  firft,  and  Abenezra  fince  obferved  in 
his  Tract  of  Critical  daies,  in  regard  of  Eccentricity  and  the  Epicycle  or 
lelTer  orb  wherein  it  moveth,  the  motion  of  the  Moon  is  various  and  un- 
equal 5  whereby  the  Critical  account  muftalfo  vary-  For  though  its  mid- 
dle motion  be  equal,  and  of  13  degrees,  yet  in  the  other  it  moveth 
fometimes  fifteen,  fometimes  lefs  than  twelve.  For  moving  in  the  up- 
per part  of  its  orb,  it  performeth  its  motion  more  flowly  than  in  the  lower  *, 
Jnfomuch  that  being  at  the  height,  it  arriveth  at  the  Tetragonal  and  op- 
pofite figns  fooner,  and  the  Critical  day  will  be  in  6  and  13  and  be- 
ing at  the  loweft,  the  critical  account  will  be  out  of  the  latitude  of  7, 
nor  happen  before  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  Which  are  confiderations  not 
to  be  neglected  in  the  compute  of  decretory  daies,  and  manifeftly  de- 
clare that  other  numbers  muft  have  a  refpect  herein  as  well  as  7  and  four- 
teen. 
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Laftly,  Some  things  to  this  intent  are  deduced  from  holy  Scripture  3 
thus  is  the  year  of  Jubilee  introduced  to  magnifie  this  number,  as  being  a 
year  made  out  of  7  times  7-,  wherein  notwithstanding  there  may  be  a  mif- 
apprehenfion-,  for  this  arifeth  not  from  7  times  7,  that  is,  49 ,  but  was  ob- 
ferved  the  fiftieth  year,  asisexprelTed,  And  yon  {hall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,* 
Jubilee  (hall  that  fiftieth  year  be  unto  you.    Anfwerable  whereto  is  the  Expoli- 
tion  of  the  Jews  themfelves,  as  is  delivered  by  Ben-Malmon 5  that  is,  the 
year  of  Jubilee  cometh  not  into  the  account  of  the  years  of  7,  but  the  forty 
ninth  is  the  Releafe,  and  the  fiftieth  the  year  of  Jubilee.    Thus  is  it  alfo 
eiteemed  no  fmall  advancement  unto  this  number,  that  the  Genealogy  of 
our  Saviour  is  fummedup  by  m,  that  is,  this  number  doubled  j  according  as 
is  exprelTed,  Matt.  1 .  So  all  the  generations  from  Abraham  to  David  are 
fourteen  generations   and  from  David  unto  the  carrying  away  into  Baby/on^ 
are  fourteen  generations  and  from  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon  unto  Chrijl, 
are  f©urteen  generations.    Which  neverthelefs  muft  not  be  ltrictly  under- 
stood as  numeral  relations  require   for  from  David  unto  Jecmiah  are  ac- 
counted by  Matthew  but  14  generations  ;  whereas  according  to  the  exact 
account  in  the  Hi  ftory  of  Kings,  there  were  at  leaft  17-,  and  3  in  this  ac- 
count, that  is,  Ahaz.ias^  foot  and  Amaziat,  are  left  out.   For  lo  it  is  deliver- 
ed by  the  Evangelist :   And  Joram  begat  Ozias  r  whereas  in  the  regal  Ge- 
nealogy there  are  3  fucceflions  between :  for  Ozlas  or  Vniah  was  the  fon 

of  Amaziat,  Amazlat  otjoai,  Joas  of  Azariah,  and.  Azariah  of  Joram  :  lb  that 
in  ftrid  account,  Joram  was  the  Abavus  or  Grand-father  twice  removed, 
and  not  the  Father  of  0*ias.  And  thefe  two  omitted  defcents  made  a 
very  considerable  meafure  of  time,  in  the  Royal  chronology  of  fmUb  \ 
for  though  AzA-nah  reigned  but  one  year,  yet  Joas  reigned  forty,  and 
Amazlas  no  lefs  than  nine  and  twenty.  However  therefore  thefe  were 
delivered  by  the  Evangelist,  and  carry  (no  doubt)  an  incontroulable 
conformity  unto  the  intention  of  his  delivery :  yet  are  they  not  appliable 
unto  precife  numerality,  norftri&ly  to  be  drawn  unto  the  rigid  teSt  of  num- 
bers. 

Laftly,  Though  many  things  have  been  delivered  by  Authors  concerning 
number,  and  they  transferred  unto  the  advantage  of  their  nature,  yet  are 
they  oft-times  otherwife  to  be  understood,  than  as  they  are  vulgarly  received 
in  active  and  caufal  conliderations  3  they  being  many  times  delivered  Hiero- 
glyphically,  Metaphorically,  Illuftratively,  and  not  with  reference  unto 
acVion  or  caufality.  True  it  is,  that  God  made  all  things  in  number,  weight 
and  meafure,  yet  nothing  by  them  or  through  the  efficacy  of  either.  Indeed 
ourdaies,  actions  and  motions  being  meafured  by  time  (which  is  but  mo- 
tion meafured  )  whatever  is  obfervable  in  any,  falls  under  the  account  of 
fome  number  5  which  notwithstanding  cannot  be  denominated  the  caule 
of  thofe  events.  So  do  we  unjuftly  aflign  the  power  of  A&ion  even  unto 
Timeitfelfj  nor  do  they  fpeak  properly  w  ho  fay  that  Time  conlumeth 
all  things  •■>  for  Time  is  not  effective ,  nor  are  bodies  destroyed  by 
it,  but  from  the  adion  and  pah*;on  of  their  Elements  in  if,  whole  accounc 
it  only  affordeth  :  and  meaiuring  out  their  motion,  informs  us  in  the  pe- 
riods and  terms  of  their  duration,  rather  than  effecteth  or  phyikally  produ- 
ced! the  fame. 

Afecond  consideration  which  promoteth  this  opinion,  are  confirmations 
Diami*  cu-  drawn  from  Writers,  who  have  made  oblervations,  or  let  down  favourable 
n^Tuit'is  rea^ons  f°r  this  Clima&erical  year  fo  have  Hemkus  Ranz.ovius,  Baptijla 
nam* mira-  Ccdrtnchus,  and  Lev'mus  Lemniut  much  confirmed  the  lame }  but  above  all, 
erf*.  that  memorable  Letter  of  Auguftut  fent  unto  his  Nephew  Cains,  wheiein  lie 

til.  iib.$.  encourageth  him  to  celebrate  his  nativity,  for  he  had  now  efcaped  Sixty 
three,  the  great  Climacterical  and  dangerous  year  unto  man :  which  notwith- 
standing rightly  perpended,  it  can  be  no  lingularity  to  queltion  it.  nor  any 
new  Paradox  to  deny  it. 

Forfirft,  It  is  implicitely,  and  upon  confequence  denied  by  AriptU  in 
his  Politicks,  in  that  difcourfe  againlt  Pl.ao,  who  meafured  the  vicifli- 
tude  and  mutation  of  States,  by  a  periodical  fatality  of  number.  Ptolmie  that 
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famous  Mathematician  ^  plainly  faith,  he  will  not  deliver  his  doctrines  by 
parts  and  numbers  which  are  ineffectual,  and  have  not  the  nature  of  can- 
fes  5  now  by  thefe  numbers,  faith  Rhodiginus  and  Mirandula,  he  jmplieth 
Climadterical  years,  that  is,  feptenaries,  and  novenaries  let  down  by  the 
bare  obfervation  of  numbers.  Ce»forims  ,  an  Author  cf  great  authoi  i- 
ty,  and  fufficient  antiquity ,  fpeaks  yet  more  amply  in  his  bock  De  die 
Nauli,  wherein  exprelly  treating  or  Climacterical  dayes ,  he  thus  de- 
livered himfelf.  Some  maintain  that  7  times  7,  that  is  forty  nine,  is 
moft  dangerous  of  any  other,  and  this  is  the  raoft  general  opinion ;  o- 
thers  unto  7  times  7,  add  9  times  9,  that  is,  the  year  of  eighty  one,  both 
which  confifting  of  fquare  and  quadrate  numbers,  were  thought  by  PUto 
and  others  to  be  of  great  confideration  ^  as  for  this  year  of  Sixty  three  e£ 
7  times  9,  though  fomeefteem  it  of  moft  danger,  yet  do  I  conceive  it  k  '  j 
dangerous  than  the  others  for  though  it  containeth  both  numbers  aboi  e 
named,  that  is,  7  and  9,  yet  neither  of  them  fquare  or  quadrate  $  and 
as  it  is  different  from  them  both,  fo  is  it  not  potent  in  either.  Nor  is 
this  year  remarkable  in  the  death  of  many  famous  men.  I  find  indeed  that 
Arifiotle  died  this  Year,  but  he  by  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  a  long  time 
fuftained  a  Natural  infirmity  of  ftomach  ■>  fo  that  it  was  a  greater  wonder 
he  attained  unto  Sixty  three,  than  that  he  lived  no  longer.  ThePialmof 
Mofcs  hath  mentioned  a  year  of  danger  differing  from  all  thefe :  and  that  is 
ten  times  7  orfeventy,  for  fo  it  is '(aid,  The  dayes  of  Man  are  threescore 
and  ten.   And  the  very  fame  is  affirmed  by  Solon,  as  Herodotus  relates  in 

a  fpeech  of  his UntO  Crce fas,  Ego  annis feptuaginta  human*  vt't<s  modum  dcf  io: 

and  furely  that  year  muft  be  of  greateft  danger,  which  is  the  Period  of 
all  the  reft 5  and  feweft  fafely  pafs  thorow  that,  which  is  fet  as  abound 
for  few  or  none  to  pafs.  And  therefore  the  confent  of  elder  times,  fetling 
their  conceits  upon  Clima&ers,  not  only  differing  from  this  of  ours,  bur. 
one  another  ,  though  feveral  Nations  and  Ages  do  fancy  unto  themfelves 
different  years  of  danger,  yet  every  one  expe&s  the  fame  event,  and  conftanc 
verity  in  each.' 

Again,  Though  Varro  divided  the  dayes  of  Man  into  five  portions,, 
Hipocrates  into  7,  and  Solon  into  i  o  5  yet  probably  their  divihons  were 
to  be  received^  with  latitude,  and  their  confiderations  notftrictly  to  be  con- 
fined unto  their  laft  unities  So  when  Varro  extendeth  Pucritia  unto  i  > . 
Jdolefcentia  unto  30.  Juventtts  unto  3  there  is  a  latitude  between  the 
terms  or  Periods  of  compute,  and  the  verity  holds  good  in  the  accidents 
of  any  years  between  them.  So  when  Hipocrates  divideth  our  life  into 
7  degrees  or  ftages,  and  maketh  the  end  of  thefirft  7.  Of  the  fecond  14. 
Of  the  third  28.  Of  the  fourth  %L  Of  the  fifth  47.  Of  the  lixth  ><5. 
And  of  the  feventh,  the  laft  year  when  ever  it  happeneth-,  herein  we  may 
obferve,  he  maketh  not  his  divisions  precifely  by  7  and  9,  and  omits  the 
great  ClimadericaU  befide  there  is  between  every  one  at  leaft  die  latitude 
of  7  years,  in  which  fpace  or  interval,  that  is  either  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year,  whatever  falleth  out  is  equally  verified  of  the  whole  degree,  as  though 
it  had  happened  in  the  feventh.  Solon  divided  it  into  ten  Septenaries,  be- 
caufe  in  every  one  thereof,  a  Man  received  fome  fenfible  mutation  5  in  the 
firft  is  Dedentition  or  falling  of  teeth :  in  the  fecond  Pubefcence  ■■>  in  the 
third  the  Beard  groweth  in  the  fourth  ftrength  prevails  j  in  the  fifth  matu- 
rity for  ilfue  5  in  the  lixth  moderation  of  appetite :  in  the  feventh  prudence, 
&c.  Now  herein  there  is  a  tolerable  latitude  •■>  and  though  the  divifion 
proceed  by  7,  yet  is  not  the  total  verity  to  be  retrained  unco  the  laft  year  5 
nor  conftantly  to  be  expected  the  Beard  (hould  be  compleat  at  2 1 .  or 
Wifdom  acquired  juft  in  49.  And  thus  alfo  though  7  times  9,  cpntan 
pne  of  thofe  feptenaries,  and  doth  alfo  happen  in  our  declining  years-, 
yet  might  the  events  thereof  be  imputed  unto  the  whole  feptenary  , 
and  be  more  reafonably  entertained  with  fome  latitude,  than  ftrict- 
ly  reduced  unto  the  laft  number,  or  all  the  accidents  from  56.  imputed 
unto  Sixty  three. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  Although  this  Opinion  may  feem  confirmed  by  obfervaticn, 
and  Men  may  fay  it  hath  been  fo  obferved,  yet  we  fpeakalfo  upon  experi- 
ence, and  do  believe  that  Men  from  obfervation  will  colled  no  latisfa&ion. 
That  other  years  may  be  taken  againft  it,  efpecially  if  they  have  the  advantage 
to  precede  it-,  as  fixty  againft  fixty  three,  and  fixty  three  againft  fixty  fix. 
For  fewer  attain  to  the  latter  than  the  former  -,  and  fo  furely  in  the  firft 
feptenary  domoftdie,  and  probably  alfo  in  the  very  firft  yean  for  all  that 
ever  lived  were  in  the  account  of  that  year ;  befide,  the  infirmities  that  attend 
it  are  fo  many,  and  the  Body  that  receives  them  fo  tender  and  inconfirmed, 
we  fcarce  count  any  alive  that  is  not  part  it. 
.  Tdriuus  Paduanius  difcourfing  of  the  great  Climacterical ,  attempts  a 
numeration  of  eminent  Men,  who  died  in  that  year  -,  but  in  fo  finall  a 
number,  as  not  fufficient  to  make  a  confiderable  Induction.  Hemeuti- 

Oiieth  but  four,  Diogenes  Cynicus,  Dionyftus  Heracleoticus ,  Xenocrates  Platoni- 

e»s}  and  Plate.  As  for  Dionysus ,  as  Cenfsrlms  witneiTeth ,  he  famiflied 
himfelf  in  the  Sz  year  of  his  life-,  Xenocrates  by  the  teftimony  o(Laertius 
fell  into  a  Cauldron,  and  died  the  fame  year :  and  Diogenes  the  Cjmd^  by 
the  fame  teftimony  lived  almoft  unto  ninety.  The  date  of  Plato  %  death  is 
not  exactly  agreed  on,  but  all  diffent  from  this  which  he  determined! : 
Neanthes  in  Laertius  extendeth  his  dayes  unto  84.  Suidas  unto  8z.  JBuc 
Hermits  defineth  his  death  in  81.  And  this  account  feemeth  moft  ex- 
act -,  for  if,  as  he  delivererh,  Plato  was  born  in  the  8  8  Olympiad,  and  died 
in  the  firft  year  of  the  108,  the  account  will  not  furpafs  the  year  of  81,  and 
fo  in  his  death  he  verified  the  Opinion  of  his  life,  and  of  the  life  of  Man, 
whofe  period,  as  Cenforims  recorded"),  heplaceth  in  the  Quadrate  of  5),  or 
9  times  9,  that  is,  eighty  one:  and  therefore  as  Seneca  delivereth,  the 
Magicians  at  Athens  did  lacrifice  unto  him,  as  declaring  in  his  death  fome- 
what  above  humanity -,- becaufe  he  died  in  the  day  of  his  nativity,  and  with- 
out deduction  juftly  accomplished  the  year  of  eighty  one.  Bo&nc,  I  coa- 
fefs,  delivers  a  larger  lift  of  Men  that  died  in  this  year,  Moritwttar  ixxxmc 

radii  s  anno  fexagefimo  tertio  ,  Arifioteles  ,  Chryfippus ,  Bocatius  ,  BernartLs  , 
Erafmus,  Luther  us,  MtlanUhon,  Sylvius  ^  Alexander,  Jacobus  St urmius ,  Kiccluts 
Cufanus,  Thomas  Linaeer,  eodem  anno  Cicero  c&fus  eft.    Wherein ,  befide  that 

it  were  not  difficult  to  make  a  larger  Catalogue  of  memorable  perfons  that 
died  in  other  years,  we  cannot  but  doubt  the  verity  of  his  Induction, 
As  for  Sylvius  and  Alexander,  which  of  that  name  he  meaneth  I  know- 
not  •,  but  for  Chryfippus ,  by  the  teftimony  of  Laertius,  he  died  in  die  73 

year,  Bocatius  \n  the  62,  Linacer  the  64,  and  Erafmns  exceeded  70,  2SPa*txs 

fovins  hath  delivered  in  his  Elogy  of  learned  Men.  And  as  for  Cicero,  as 
Plutarch  in  his  life  affirmeth,  he  was  (lain  in  the  year  of  64-,  and  therefore 
fure  the  queftion  is  hard  fet,  and  we  have  no  eafie  reafon  to  doubt,  when 
great  and  entire  Authors  fliall  introduce  injuftifiable  examples,  and  authorize 
their  affertions  by  what  is  not  authentical. 

Fourthly,  They  which  proceed  upon  ftrict  numerations,  and  will  by 
fuch  regular  and  determined  wayes  meafure  out  the  lives  of  Men ,  and 
periodically  define  the  alterations  of  their  tempers ;  conceive  a  regularity 
in  mutations ,  with  an  equality  in  conftitutions ,  and  forget  that  variety 
which  Phyikians  therein  difcover.  For  feeing  we  affirm  that  Womtn 
do  naturally  grow  old  before  Men,  that  the  cholerick  fall  fhort  in  lon- 
gevity «f  the  fanguine-,  that  there  is  fcnium  ante  feneSum,  and  many 
grow  old  before  they  arrive  at  age,  we  cannot  affix  unto  them  all  one 
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common  point  of  danger,  butfhould  rather  affign  a  refpective  fatality  unto 
each.  Which  is  concordant  unto  the  doctrine  of  theNumerifts,  and  fuch 
as  maintain  this  Opinion:  for  they  affirm  that  one  number  refpecteth  Men, 
another  Women,  as  Bodin  explaining  that  of  Seneca,  Septimus  quiff  annus 
tttati  figmm  imprimit,  fubjoins ,  Hcc  de  maribtts  ditltm  oportuit,  hoc  ptin.ttr. 
int ucri  licet,  pcrfetlum  nnmerum,  id  eft,  fextum  foeminas,  feptenarium  wares  im~ 
mutare. 

Fifthly,  Since  we  efteem  this  Opinion  to  have  fome  ground  in  Nature, 
and  that  nine  times  feven  revolutions  of  the  Sun ,  imprint  a  dangerous 
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Chara&er  on  fuch  as  arrive  unto  it ;  it  will  leave  fome  doubt  behind,  in 
what  fubje&ion  hereunto  were  the  lives  of  our  forefathers  prefently  af- 
ter the  Flood,  and  more  efpecially  before  it  5  who  attaining  unto  8  or  90a 
years,  had  not  their  Climates  computable  by  digits,  or  as  we  do  account 
them  for  the  great  Clima&erical  was  part  unto  them  before  they  begat 
Children,  or  gave  any  Teftimony  of  their  Virility  for  we  read  not  that 
any  begat  Children  before  the  age  of  fixty  five.  And  this  may  alfo  afford 
a  hint  to  enquire,  what  are  the  Climates  of  other  animated  creatures* 
whereof  the  lives  of  fome  attain  not  fo  far  as  this  of  ours,  and  that  of  others 
extend  a  confiderable  fpace  beyond  it. 

Laftly,  The  imperfect  accounts  that  Men  have  kept  of  time,  and  the 
difference  thereof  both  in  the  fame  and  divers  Common- wealths,  will  much 
diftraft  the  certainty  of  this  aflertion.  m  For  though  there  were  a  fatality  in 
this  year,  yet  divers  were,  and  others  might  be  out  in  their  account,  aber- 
ring  feveral  wayes  from  the  true  and  juft  compute,  and  calling  that  one  year, 
which  perhaps  might  be  another. 

For  firft,  They  might  be  out  in  the  commencement  or  beginning  of 
their  account  j  for  every  Man  is  many  months  elder  than  he  computet^ 
For  although  we  begin  the  fame  from  our  nativity,  and  conceive  that  no 
arbitrary  ,but  natural  term  of  compute  5  yet  for  the  duration  of  life  or  exiftence^ 
we  are  liable  in  the  Womb  unto  the  ufual  diftin&ions  of  time  and  are 
not  to  be  exempted  from  the.  account  of  age  and  life,  where  we  are  fob- 
led  to  difeafes,  and  often  fuffer  death.  And  therefore  Pythagoras,  Hipo- 
crates, 'Diodes ,  Avkenna  and  others,  have  fet  upon  us  numeral  relations 
and  temporal  confiderations  in  the  Womb*  not  only  affirming  the  Birth 
of  the  feventh  month  to  be  vital,  that  of  the  eighth  mortal,  btitthepro^ 
greflion  thereto  to  be  meafured  by  rule,  and  to  hold  a  proportion  unto  mo- 
tion and  formation.  As  what  receiveth  motion  in  the  feventh^  to  be  per- 
fected in  the  Triplicities  that  is,  the  time  of  conformation  urito  motion 
is  double,  and  that  from  motion  unto  the  Birth,  treble  5  So  what  is  formed 
the  3  j  day,  is  moved  the  feventieth,  and  born  the  210  day.  And  therefore 
if  any  invifible  caufality  there  be,  that  after  fo  many  years  doth  evidence 
it  kit  at  Sixty  three,  it  will  be  queftionable  whether  its  activity  only  fet  out 
at  our  nativity,  and  begin  not  rather  in  the  Womb,  wherein  we  place  the* 
like  confiderations.  .  Which  doth  not  only  entangle  this  allertion,  but  hath 
already  embroiled  the  endeavours  of  Aftrologyin  the  erection  of  Schemes* 
and  the  jddgment  of  Death  or  difeafes  5  for  being  not  incontroulably  deter- 
mined, at  what  time  to  begin,  whether  at  conception,  animation  or  exclu- 
fion(it  being  indifferent  unto  the  influence  of  Heaven  to  begin  at  either) 
they  have  invented  another  way,  that  is,  to  begin  ab  Mora  quaftionisi  as 
Haly,  AfeJfahaVach,  Ganivetusy  mAGttido Bonatus  have  delivered. 

Again,  In  regard  ofthemeafure  of  time  by  months  and  years,  there  will 
be  no  fmall  difficulty  •,  and  if  we  fhall  ftri&ly  confider  it,  many  have  been1 
and  £1111  may  be  miftaken.  For  neither  the  motion  of  the  Moon,  whereby 
months  are  computed  nor  of  the  Sun,  whereby  years  are  accounted,  con- 
fifteth  of  whole  numbers,  but  admits  of  fractions,  and  broken  parts,  as 
we  have  already  declared  concerning  the  Moon. .  That  of  the  Sun  con- 
fifteth of  36?  dayes,  and  almoft  6  hours,  that  is,  wanting  eleven  mi- 
nutes-, which 6  hours  omitted,  or  not  taken  notice  of,  will  in  procefs  of 
time  largely  deprave  the  compute-,  and  this  is  the  occafion  of  the  Biflextile* 
or  Leap-year,  which  was  not  obferved  in  all  times,  nor  punctually  in  all 
Common- wealths ,  fo  that  in  Sixty  three  years  there  may  be  loft  almoft  iS 
dayes,  omitting  the  Intercalation  of  one  day  every  fourth  year,  allowed  for 
this  quadrant,  or  6  hours  fupernumerary.  And  though  the  fame  were  obfer- 
ved, yet  to  fpeakftriftly,  a  Man  maybe  fomewhat  out  in  the  account  of  his 
age  at  Sixty  three  -,  for  although  every  fourth  year  we  infert  one  day,  and  fo 
fetch  up  the  quadrant,  yet  thofe  eleven  minutes  whereby  the  year  comes 
fhort  of  perfect  6  hours,  will  in  the  circuit  of  thofe  years  arife  Unto  cer- 
tain hours  %  and  in  a  larger  progreflion  of  time  unto  certain  dayes.  Where- 
of at  prefent  we  find  experience  in  the  Calender  we  obferve*  For  the 
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Julian  year  of  36)  daies  being  eleven  minutes  larger  than  the  annual  revolu- 
tion of  the  Sun,  there  will  arife  an  anticipation  in  the  ./Equinoxes  5  and 
as  fuvFtiKHs  computeth,  in  every  1 36  year  they  will  anticipate  almoft  one  day. 
And  therefore  thofe  ancient  Men  and  Nefiors  of  old  times,  which  yearly 
obferved  their  nativities,  might  be  miftaken  in  the  day  •,  nor  that  to  beconftru- 
ed  without  a  grain  of  Salt,  which  is  delivered  by  Mofes ;  At  the  end  of  four 

hundred  years,  tven  the  /elf  fame  day,  all  the  hofi  of  Ifrael  went  out  of  the  land 

of  Egypt.  For  in  that  fpace  of  time_  the  Equinoxes  had  anticipated,  and 
the  eleven  minutes  had  amounted  far  above  a  day.  And  this  compute 
rightly  confidered  will  fall  fouler  on  them  who  call  up  the  lives  of  King- 
doms, and  fum  up  their  duration  by  particular  numbers  j  as  Plato  firft  began, 
and  fome  have  endeavoured  fince  by  perfect  and  fpherical  numbers,  by 
thefquare  and  cube  of  7  and  9  and  1  z,  the  great  number  of  PUto.  Where- 
in indeed  Bodine  hath  attempted  a  particular  enumeration  but(befide  the 
miftakes  committible  in  the  folary  compute  of  years  )the  difference  of  Giro- 
nology  difturbs  the  fatisfaction  and  quiet  of  his  computes  •■,  fome  adding, 
others  detracting,  and  few  punctually  according  in  any  one  year  whereby 
indeed  fuch  accounts  mould  be  made  up  5  for  the  variation  in  an  unite  de- 
ftroyes  the  total  illation. 

Thirdly,  The  compute  may  be  unjuft,  not  only  in  a  ftrict  acception,  of 
few  daies  or  hours,  but  in  the  latitude  alfo  of  fome  years  and  this  may 
happen  from  the  different  compute  of  years  in  divers  Nations,  and  even 
fuch  as  did  maintain  the  molt  probable  way  of  account :  their  year  being 
not  only  different  from  one  another,  but  the  civil  and  common  account 
difagreeing  much  from  the  natural  year,  whereon  the  confederation  is 
founded.  Thus  from  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus,  Cenforhut  and  others; 
the  Greeks  obferved  the  Lunary  year,  that  is,  twelve  revolutions  of  die  Mood, 
354  daies  j  but  the  Egyptians,  and  many  others  adhered  unto  the  Solary 
account,  that  is,  365  daies,  that  is,  eleven  daies  longer.  Now  hereby  the  ac- 
count of  the  one  would  very  much  exceed  the  other :  A  Man  in  the  one 
would  account  himfelf  63,  when  one  in  the  other  would  think  himfelf  but  615 
and  fp  although  their  nativities  were  under  the  fame  hour,  yet  did  they  at 
different  years  believe  the  verity  of  that  which  both  efteemed  affixed  and 
certain  unto  one.  The  like  miftake  there  is  in  a  tradition  of  our  daies  ,  Men 
conceiving  a  peculiar  danger  in  the  beginning  daies  of  May,  fet  out  as  a 
fatal  period  unto  Confumptions  and  Chronical  difeafes  wherein  notwith- 
ftanding  we  compute  by  Calenders,  not  only  different  from  our  Anceftors, 
but  one  another  the  compute  of  the  one  anticipating  that  of  the  other  5  fo 
that  while  we  are  in  April,  others  begin  May,  and  the  danger  is  part  unto  one, 
while  it  beginneth  with  another. 

Fourthly,  Men  were  not  only  out  in  the  number  of  fome  daies,  the  lati- 
tude of  a  few  years,  but  might  be  wide  by  whole  Olympiads  and  div  ers 
Decads  of  years.  For  as  Cenftrinus  relateth,  the  ancient  Arcadians  obferved 
a  year  of  three  months,  the  Carians  of  fix,  the  Iberians  of  four  and  as  Diode, 
rus  and  Xemphon  de  <Aiquivocis,  ailed geth,  the  ancient  Egyptians  have  ufed 
a  year  of  three,  two,  and  one  month :  fo  that  the  Climacterical  was  not 
only  different  unto  thole  Nations,  but  unreafonably  diftant  from  ours  5  for 
Sixty  three  will  pais  in  their  account,  before  they  arrive  fo  high  as  ten  in 
ours. 

Nor  if  we  furvey  the  account  of  Rome  it  felf,  may  we  doubt  they  were 
miftaken-,  and  if  they  feared  Climacterical  years,  might  err  in  their 
numeration.  For  the  civil  year  whereof  the  people  took  notice,  did 
fometimes  come  lhort ,  and  fometimes  exceed  the  natural.  For  accord- 
ing to  Varro,  Suetonius  and  Cenforinus,  their  year  confifted  firft  of  ten  months; 
which  comprehended  but  $04  daies,  that  is,  61  iefs  than  ours  contained) ; 
after  by  Numa  or  Tarquin,  from  a  luperltitious  conceit  of  imparity,  were 
added  s  1  daies ,  which  made  3  5  j ,  one  day  more  than  twelve  revo* 
lutions  of  the  Moon-  And  thus  a  long  time  it  continued ,  the  civil 
compute  exceeding  the  Natural  j  the  correction  whereof,  and  die  due  or- 
dering of  the  Leap-year  was  referred  unto  the  Pmificcfi  who  either  upon 
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favour  or  malice,  that  fome  might  continue  their  Offices  a  longer  or  fhort- 
er  time:  or  from  the  magnitude  of  the  year,  that  Men  might  be  advanta- 
ged, or  endamaged  in  their  contrails ,  by  arbitrary  intercalations  depra- 
ved the  whole  account.  Of  this  abufe  Cicero  accufed  Verresy  which  at  laft 
proceeded  fofar,  that  when  Julius  Gefar^  came  unto  that  office,  before  the 
redrefs  hereof  he  was  fain  to  infert  two  intercalary  months  unto  November 
and  December,  when  he  had  already  inferted  23  days  unto  February  ;  fo  that 
the  year  confuted  of  445"  dales  ^  a  quarter  of  a  year  longer  than  that  we 
obferve-,  and  though  at  the  laft  the  year  was  reformed,  yet  in  the  mean 
time  they  might  be  out  wherein  they  fummed  up  Climadterical  obfervati- 
ons. 

Laftiy,  one  way  more  there  may  be  ofmiftake,  and  that  not  unufual 
among  us,  grounded  upon  a  double  compute  of  the  year  5  the  one  beginning 
from  the  2  j  of  March,  the  other  from  the  day  of  our  birth,  unto  the  fame 
again,  which  is  the  Natural  account.  Now  hereupon  many  Men  frequent- 
ly mifcaft  their  daies ;  for  in  their  age  they  deduce  the  account  not  from 
the  day  of  their  birth,  but  the  year  of  our  Lord,  wherein  they  were  born. 
So  a  man  that  was  born  in  January  1582,  if  he  live  tofallfickin  the  latter 
end  of  March  164^,  will  fumuphis  age,  and  fay  I  am  now  Sixty  three, 
and  in  my  Climacterical  and  dangerous  Year  5  for  I  was  born  in  the 
year  1582,  and  now  it  is  164s,  whereas  indeed  he  wanteth  many  months 
of  that  year,  confidering  the  true  and  Natural  account  unto  his  births 
and  accounteth  two  months  for  a  year:  and  though  the  length  of  time  and 
accumulation  of  years  do  render  the  miitake  infenfible  5  yet  is  it  all  one,  as 
if  one  born  in  January  1644,  mould  be  accounted  a  year  old  the2j  ot  March 
i6a,f. 

All  which  perpended,  it  may  be  eafily  perceived  with  what  infecurity 
of  truth  we  adhere  unto  this  opinion ;  afcribingnot  only  effects  depending  on 
the  Natural  period  of  time,  unto  arbitrary  calculations,  and  fuch  as  vary  at 
pleafure^  but  confirming  our  Tenets  by  the  uncertain  account  of  others  and 
our  felves.  There  being  no  pofitive  or  indifputable  ground  where  to  begin 
our  compute ;  that  if  there  were,  Men  have  been  feveral  waies  mutaken  5 
the  beft  in  fome  latitude,  others  in  greater,  according  to  the  different  com- 
pute of  divers  States,  the  fhort  and  irreconcilable  years  of  fome,  the  exceed- 
ing error  in  the  Natural  frame  of  others,  and  the  lapfes  and  falfe  deductions  of 
ordinary  Accountants  in  moft. 

Which  duly  confidered,  together  with  aftrict  account  and  critical  examen 
ofReafon,  will  alfodiftract  the  witty  determinations  of  Aftrology.  That 
Saturn  the  enemy  of  life,  comes  almoft  every  feventh  year,  unto  the  quadrate 
or  maletolent  place  5  that  as  the  Moon  about  every  feventh  day  arriveth 
unto  a  contrary  fign,  fo  Saturn,  which  remaineth  about  as  many  years,  as 
the  Moon  dotn  daies  in  one  fign,  and  holdeth  the  fame  confideration  in  years 
as  the  Moon  in  daies  doth  caufe  thefe  periculous  periods.  Which  toge- 
ther with  other  Planets,  and  profection  of  the  Horolcope,  unto  the  feventh 
houfe,  or  oppofite  figns  every  feventh  year  5  opprefleth  living  Natures* 
and  caufeth  oofervable  mutations  in  the  ftate  of  fubl  unary  things. 

Further  fatisfaction  may  yet  be  had  from  the  learned  difcourfe  of  Salmafas 
lately  publifhed,  if  any  defire  to  be  informed  how  different  the  prefent  ob- 
feryationsare  fromthofe  of  the  Ancients-,  how  every  one  hath  different 
Climactericalsj  with  many  other  obfervables,  impugning  the  prefent  opi- 
nion. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Qaniadar  or  Dog-daks. 

Hereof  to  fpeak  diftinctly :  among  the  Southern  Conftellations 
two  there  are  which  bear  the  name  of  the  Dog  •■,  the  one  in  1 6 
degrees  of  latitude,  containing  on  the  left  thigh  a  Star  of  the  firft  magni- 
tude, ufually  called  Procjon  or  Anticams,  becaufe  fay  fome  it  riieth  before 
the  other  j  which  if  truly  underftood,  muftbe  retrained  unto  thofe  habi- 
jimPmyot    tations,  who  have  elevation  of  Pole  above  thirty  two  degrees.  Mention 
j,nit  &  fitiu  thereof  there  is  in  Horace,  who  feems  to  miftake  or  confound  the  one  with 
Valiums.  ^  other.  ancj  after  him  in  Ga[en^  who  i$  wiiiing)  the  remarkableft  Star 

of  the  other  mould  be  called  by  this  name-,  becaufe  it  is  the  firft  that 
arifeth  in  the  Conftellation  5  which  notwithstanding,  to  fpeak  ftri&ly ,  it 
is  not  ?  unlefs  we  except  one  of  the  third  magnitude  in  the  right  paw  in  his 
own  and  our  elevation,  and  two  more  on  his  Head  in  and  beyond  the  de- 
gree of  Sixty.  A  fecond  and  more  confiderable  one  there  is,  and  neighbour 
unto  the  other,  in  4°  degrees  of  latitude,  containing  18  Stars,  whereof  that 
in  his  mouth  of  the  firft  magnitude,  the  Greeks  call  2«'e<©-,  the  Latins  cams 
DoiTfUr  is  w^er'  an^  we  emphatically  the  Dog-ftar. 
1  Now  from  the  riling  ol  this  Star,  not  cofmically,  that  is,  with  the  Sun,  but 

Heliacally,  that  is,  its  emerfion  from  theraiesof  the  Sun,  the  Ancients  com- 
puted their  canicular  dayes  s  concerning  which  there  generally  pafleth  an 
opinion,  that  during  thofe  dayes,  all  medication  or  ufe  of  Phyfick  is  to  be  de- 
clined 5  and  the  cure  committed  unto  Nature.  And  therefore  as  though 
there  were  any  feriation  in  Nature  ox  jttftitiums  imaginable  in  Profeflions, 
whofe  fubject  is  Natural,  and  under  no  intermiffive,  but  conftant  way  of 
mutation  this  feafon  is  commonly  termed  the  Phyficians  Vacation,  and 
ftands  fo  received  by  moft  Men.  Which  conceit  however  general ,  is  not 
only  erroneous,  but  unnatural,  and  fubfifting  upon  foundations  either  falfe, 
uncertain,  miftaken  ormifapplied,  deferves  not  of  mankind  that  indubita- 
ble aiTent  it  findeth. 

For  firft,  which  feems  to  be  the  ground  of  this  afiertion,  and  not  to 
be  drawn  into  queftion,  that  is ,  the  magnified  quality  of  this  Star  con- 
ceived to  caufe,  or  intend  the  heat  of  this  feafon  whereby  thefe  dayes  be  - 
come more  obfervable  than  the  reft  5  We  find  that  wifer  Annuity  was 
not  of  this  opinion.  For,  feventeen  hundred  years  ago  it  was  as  a  vulgar 
Error  rejected  by  Geminus,  a  learned  Mathematician,  in  his  Elements  of 
Aftronomy;  wherein  he  plainly  affirmeth,  that  common  opinion  made 
that  a  caufe,  which  was  at  firft  obferved  but  as  a  fign.  The  rifing  and  fet- 
ting  both  of  this  Star  and  others  being .obferved  by  the  Ancients,  to  denote 
ana  teftifie  certain  points  of  mutation,  rather  than  conceived  tc  induce  or 
effedt  the  fame.  For  our  fore-fathers,  faith  he,  obferving  the  courfe 
of  the  Sun,  and  marking  certain  mutations  to  happen  in  his  progrefs  through 
particular  parts  of  the  Zodiack,  they  regiftred  and  fet  them  down  in  their 
Parapegmes,  or  Aftronomical  Canons-,  and  being  not  able  to  delignthele 
times  by  days,  months  or  years  ( the  compute  thereof,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  year  being  different,  according  unto  different  Nations)  they  thought 
beftto  fettle  a  general  account  unto  all-,  and  to  determine  thefe  alterations 
by  fome  known  and  invariable  ligns  -,  and  fetch  did  they  conceive  the  rifing 
and  fctting  of  the  fixed  Stars-,  not  afcribing  thereto  any  part  of  caufality, 
but  notice  and  fignification.  And  thus  much  feems  implied  in  that  expref- 
fion  of  Homer,  when  fpeaking  of  the  Dog-Scar ,  he  concludeth-    ■  • 

>#x*V  Oifut  tIivkJ,  Malum  aatem  figmm  cfl;  The  fame,  as  Petavl us  ob- 
ferveth,  is  implied  in  the  word  of  Ptdomy,  and  the  Ancients,  hnommtmiv^ 
that  is,  of  the  fignification  of  Stars.  The  term  of  Scripture  alfo  favours 

it, 
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it,  as  that  of  Jfaiah,   Nolite  timere  a  fignis  cceli  and  that  in  Genefis,  Vt  fint  in 

fijna  &  tempora :  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament,  and  let  them  be  for 
ligns  and  for  feafons. 

The  Primitive  and  leading  magnifiers  of  this  Star,  were  the  Egyptians, 
the  great  admirers  of  Dogs  in  Earth  and  Heaven.  Wherein  they  wor- 
fhipped  Anubisot  Mercur'ms,  the  Scribe  of  Saturn,  and  Counfeller  of  Ojyru  pionySis  v- 
the  great  inventor  of  their  religious  rites,  and  Promoter  of  good  unto  Egypt,  riegefi* 
Who  was  therefore  tranllated  into  this  Star  by  the  Egyptians  called  Sottas* 
and  Siris  by  the  Ethiopians -7  from  whence  that  Shifts  or  the  Dog-ftar  had  its 
name,  is  by  fome  conjectured. 

And  this  they  looked  upon,  not  with  reference  unto  heat,  but  cceleftial 
influence  upon  the  faculties  of  Man,  in  order  to  religion  and  all  fagacious 
invention  •,  and  from  hence  derived  the  abundance  and  great  fertility  of 
Egypt,  the  overflow  of  Niks  happening  about  the  afcent  hereof.  And 
therefore  in  hieroglyphical  monuments,  Anubis  is  delcribed  with  a  Dogs- 
head,  with  a  Crocodile  between  his  l£gs ,  with  a  fphere  in  his  Hand* 
with  two  Stars,  and  a  water-Pot  {landing  by  him  5  implying  thereby* 
the  riling  and  fetting  of  the  Dog-ftar,  and  the  inundation  of  the  River 
Niks. 

But  if  all  were  filent,  Galen  hath  explained  this  point  unto  the  life  ^  who 
expounding  the  reafon  why  Hippocrates  declared  the  aflfe&ions  of  the  year 
by  the  riling  and  fetting  of  Stars  it  was,  faith  he,  becaufe  he  would  pro- 
ceed on  ligns  and  principles  beft  known  unto  all  Nations.  And  upon  his 
words  in  the"  firft  of  the  Epidemicks,  In  Thafo  Autummo  circa  EqitinoElium  , 
&  fub  virgilias  pluvU  erant  mult*. ,  he  thus  enlargeth.  If  (faith  he)  the 
fame  compute  of  times  and  months  were  obferved  by  all  Nations,  Hipp 0- 
crates  had  never  made  any  mention  either  of  ArElurns,  Pleiades  or  the  Dog- 
ftar,  but  would  have  plainly  faid,  in  Macedonia,  in  the  Month  Diont 
thus  or  thus  was  the  air  difpofed.   But  for  as  much  as  the  month  Dion 

is  only  known  unto  the  Macedonians,  but  obfcure  unto  the  Athenians  and 

other  Nations,  he  found  more  general  diftin&ions  of  time ,  and  inftead 
of  naming  months,  would  ufually  fay,  at  the  Equinox,  the  riling  of  the 
Pleiades,  or  the  Dog-ftar.   And  by  this  way  did  the  Ancients  divide  the 
feafons  of  the  year,  the  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring ,  and  Summer.   By  the   How  the  An- 
riling  of  the  Pleiades,  denoting  the  beginning  of  Summer,  and  by  that  of  cienu  dm- 
the  Dog-ftar ,  the  declination  thereof.   By  this  way  Arijlotle  through  all  dcd  the 
his  Books  of  Animals ,  diftinguiiheth  their  times  of  generation ,  lati-  ™u? 
tancy,  migration,  fanity,  and  venation.   And  this  were  an  allowable  v,  ay 
of  compute,  and  ftill  to  be  retained,  were  the  lite  of  the  Stars  as  inaltera- 
ble, and  their  afcents  as  invariable  as  primitive  Aftronomy  conceived 
them.    And  therefore  though  Arifiotle  frequently  mentioneth  this  Star,  and 
particularly,  affirmeth  that  Fillies  in  the  Bofphorvs  are  beft  catched  from  the 
arifeofthe  Dog-ftar,  we  muft  not  conceive  the  fame  a  meer  effe£t  there-, 
of!   Nor  though  Scaliger  from  hence  be  willing  to  infer  the  efficacy  of 
this  Star,  are  we  induced  hereto   except  becaufe  the  fame  Philofopher 
afrirmeth,  that  Tunny  is  fat  about  the  riling  of  the  Pleiades,  and  departs 
upon  ArtJurus,  or  that  moft  Infects  are  latent  from  the  fetting  of  the/ 
Stars  *,  except,  I  fay,  he  give  us  alfo  leave  to  infer  that  thefe  particular  effects 
and  alterations  proceed  from  thofe  Stars   which  were  indeed  but  defignati- 
ons  of  fuch  quarters  and  portions  of  the  year,  wherein  the  fame  were  obfer- 
ved.  Now  what  Pliny  affirmed!  of  the  Orix,  that  itfeemeth  to  adore  this 
Star,  and  taketh  notice  thereof  by  voice  andfternutation  j  until  we  be  better 
"  allured  of  its  verity,  we  lliall  not  falve  the  Sympathy. 

Secondly  ,  What  flender  opinion  the  Ancients  held  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  Star ,  is  declarable  from  their  compute.  For  as  Gemitms  affirmeth, 
and  Petavius  his  learned  Commentator  proveth  ,  they  began  their  account 
from  its  Heliacal  emerfion ,  and  not  its  Cofmical  afcent.   The  Ccfmkal  what  the 
afcenflon  of  a  Star  we  term  that,  when  it  arifeth  together  with  the  Sun,  Cofmicrf. 
or  the  fame  degree  of  the  Ecliptick  wherein  the  Sun  abideth:  and  that  *wjlatt}leK„ 
the  *  Heliacal,  when  a  Star  which  before  for  the  vicinity  of  the  Sun,  was  not  \XZCi\  *feeB8. 

vifible,  of  star*  1;. 
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viiible,  being  further  removed,  beginneth  to  appear.  For  the  annual  mo- 
tion of  the  Sun  from  Welt  to  Eaft  being  far  iwifter  than  that  of  the  fixed 
Stars,  he  muft  of  neceifity  leave  them  on  the  Eaft  while  he  hafteneth  for- 
ward and  obfeureth  others  to  the  Weft:  and  lb  the  Moon  which  per- 
forms its  motion  fwifter  than  the  Sun  (  as  may  be  obferved  in  their  Con- 
junctions andEclipfes)  gets  Eaft  ward  out  of  his  raies*  and  appears  when 
the  Sun  is  fet.  If  therefore  the  Dog- (tar  had  this  effectual  heat  which  is 
afcribed  unto  it,  it  would  afford  beft  evidence  thereof,  and  thefealon  would 
be  moft  fervent,  when  it  arifeth  in  the  probableit  place  of  its  activity,  that 
is,  the cofmical  afcent-,  for  therein  it  arifeth  with  the  Sun,  and  is  ir.cludeci 
in  the  fame  irradiation.  But  the  time  obferved  by  the  Ancients  was  long 
after  this  afcent,  and  in  the  Heliacal  emerfion  j  when  it  becomes  at  great- 
eft  diftance  from  the  Sun,  neither  rifing  with  it  nor  near  it.  And  there- 
fore had  they  conceived  any  more  than  a  bare  fignality  in  this  Star,  or 
afcribed  the  heat  of  the  Seafon  thereunto-,  they  would  not  have  com- 
puted from  its  Heliacal  afcent,  which  was  of  inferior  efficacy,  nor  in  - 
puted  the  vehemency  of  heat  unto  thofe  points  wherein  it  was  mc  m 
remifs ,  and  where  wkhjefs  probability  they  might  make  out  its  a/tion. 

Thirdly,  Although  we  derive  the  authority  of  thefe  dayes  from  or  er- 
vations  of  the  Ancients,  yet  are  our  computes  very  different ,  and  &ch 
as  confirm  not  each  other.  For  whereas  they  obferved  it  Heliacally,  we 
feem  to  obferve  it  Cofmically  ;  for  before  it  arifeth  Heliacally  unto  our 
latitude,  the  Summer  is  even  at  an  end.  Again ,  we  compute  not  only 
•  from  different  afcents,  but  alfo  from  divers  Stars   they  from  the  greater 

Dog-ftar,  we  from  the  leiTer  3  they  from  Orion's,  we  from  Ccphalus  his  Dog; 
they  from  Serrim,  we  from  Crocjon-,  for  the  beginning  of  the  Dog-dayes 
with  us  is  fet  down  the  19  ofVr,  about  which  time  the  letter  Dog-lW 
arifeth  with  the  Sun  whereas  the  Star  of  the  greater  Dog  afcendeth  not 
until  after  that  Month.  And  this  miftake  will  yet  be  larger,  if  the  com- 
sahb.  cam™-  Pute  De  made  ftricler,  and  as  Dr.  Ba'wbrigge  late  ProfelTor  of  Aftronomy 
lam.  in  Oxford,  hath  fet  it  down.   Who  in  the  year  1629  computed  that  in  tfte 

Horizon  of  Oxford,  the  Dog-ftar  arofe  not  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
Auguft;  when  in  our  Almanack  accounts,  thofe  dayes  are  almoft  ended. 
So  that  the  common  and  received  time  not  anfvvering  the  true  compute,  it 
fruftrates  the  obfervations  of  our  felves.  And  being  alio  different  from 
the  calculations  of  the  Ancients,  their  obfervations  confirm  not  ours,  nor 
ours  theirs,  but  rather  confute  each  other. 

Nor  will  the  computes  of  the  Ancients  be  fo  Authentick  unto  thofe, 
who  lhall  take  notice,  how  commonly  they  applied  the  celeftial  delirripti- 
ons  of  other  Ciimes  unto  their  own-,  wherein  the  learned  Bainhriglus  juftly 
reprehendeth  Manilius,  who  transferred  the  Egyptian  defcriptions  unto  the 
Roman  account ;  confounding  the  obfervation  of  the  Greek,  and  B*rb*rh{ 
Spheres. 

Fourthly,  ( which  is  the  Argument  of  Gem'wm  )  were  there  any  fuch 
effectual  heat  in  this  Star,  yet  could  it  but  weakly  ev  idence  the  lame  in 
Summer ;  it  being  about  40  degrees  diftant  from  the  Sun  -,  and  lliould 
rather  manifeft  its  warming  power  in  the  Winter,  when  it  remains  con- 
joy  ned  With  the  Sun  in  its  Hybernal  converlion.  For  about  the  29  of 
otlober,  and  in  the  1 6  of  Scorpins,  and  fo  again  in  January,  the  Sun  per- 
forms his  revolution  in  the  fame  parallel  with  the  Dog-ftar.  Again,  If 
we  mould  impute  the  heat  of  this  feafon,  unto  the  co-operation  of  any 
Stars  with  the  Sun  5  it  feems  more  favourable  for  our  times,  to  afaibe 
the  fame  unto  theConftellation  of  Leo.  Where  belides  that  die  Sun  is  in 
his  proper  Houfe,  it  is  con  joy  ned  with  many  Stars ,  whereof  two  of  the 
firft  magnitude ;  and  in  the  8th.  of  Anguft  is  corporally  conjoyned  with 
B.tfi/ifcHs  a  Star  of  eminent  name  in  AftroJogy,  and  feated  almoft  in  die 
Ecliptick. 

Fifthly,  If  all  were  granted,  that  obfervation  and  reafon  were  alfo  for  it, 
and  were  it  an  undeniable  truth,  that  an  effectual  fervour  proceeded  from 
this  Star    yet  would  not  the  fame  determine  the  opinion  now  in  queftioru  it 
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neceflarily  fuffering  fuch  reftri&ions  as  take  off  general  illations.  For  firft 
in  regard  of  different  latitudes ,  unto  fome  the  canicular  dayes  are  in  die 
Winter  ;  as  unto  fuch  as  have  no  latitude,  but  live  in  a  right  Sphere,  that 
is,  under  theEquino£tial  Line  for  unto  them  it  arifeth  when  the  Sun  is 
about  the  Tropick  of  Cancer  which  feafon  unto  them  is  Winter,  and  the 
Sun  remoteft  from  them.  Nor  hath  the  fame  Pofition  in  the  Summer,  that 
is,  in  the  Equino&ial  points,  any  advantage  from  it ;  for  in  the  one  point  the 
Sun  is  at  the  Meridian,  before  the  Dog-ftar  arifeth in  the  other  the  Star  is 
at  the  Meridian,  before  the  Sun  afcendeth. 

Some  Latitudes  have  no  canicular  dayes  at  all   as  namely  all  thofe  which  what  lati- 
have  more  than  73  degrees  of  Northern  Elevation ;  as  the  Territory  of  Nov*  tude- Lhave  no 
Zembla,  part  of  Greenland  and  Tartar j  ;  for  unto  that  habitation  the  Dog-ftar  aj°g   ycs  at 
is  invisible,  and  appeareth  not  above  the  Horizon. 

Unto  fuch  latitudes  wherein  it  arifeth,  it  carrieth  a  various  and  very  dif- 
ferent refpecl:  ;  unto  fome  it  afcendeth  when  Summer  is  over,  whether  we 
compute  Heliacally  or  Cofmically  for  though  unto  Alexandria  it  arifeth  / 
in  Cancer  5  yet  it  arifeth  not  unto  Biarmia  Cofmically  before  it  be  in  Virgo, 
and  Heliacally  about  the  Autumnal  Jiquinox.  Even  unto  the  latitude  of 
52,  the  efficacy  thereof  is  not  much  confiderable,  whether  we  confider  its 
Afcent,  Meridian,  Altitude,  or  abode  above  the  Horizon.  For  it  arifeth 
very  late  in  the  year,  about  the  eighteenth  of  Leo,  that  is ,  the  31  of  fulj. 
Of  Meridian  Altitude  it  hath  but  23  degrees,  fo  that  it  playes  but  obliquely 
upon  us,  and  as  the  Sun  doth  about  the  23  off  away.  And  laftly,  his  abode 
above  the  Horizon  is  not  great  ;  for  in  the  eighteenth  of  Leo,  the  3 1  of  fitly, 
although  they  arife  together  5  yet  doth  it  fet  above  5  hours  before  the  Sun, 
that  is,  before  two  of  the  Clock,  after  which  time  we  are  more  fenlible  of 
heat,  than  all  the  day  before. 

Secondly,  In  regard  of  the  variation  of  the  longitude  of  the  Stars,  we  are 
to  confider  ( what  the  Ancients  obferved  not)  that  the  fite  of  the  fixed  Stars 
is  alterable,  and  that  fince  elder  times  they  have  fuffered  a  large  and  con- 
fiderable variation  of  their  longitudes.  The  Longitude  of  a  Star,  to  fpeak  whatthelon* 
plainly  ,  '  is  its  diftance  from  the  firft  point  of  numeration  toward  the  |,tud.e  of  2 
Eaft:  which  firft  point  unto  the  Ancients  was  the  Vernal  Equinox.  Now  rarls* 
by  reafon  of  their  motion  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  they  have  very  much  va- 
ried from  this  point  :  The  firft  Star  of  Aries  in  the  time  of  Meton  the 
Athenian  was  placed  in  the  very  interfedtion,  which  is  now  elongated  and 
removed  Eaft  ward  28  degrees;  infomuch  that  now  the  Sign  of  Aries  pof- 
fefTeth  the  place  of  Taurus,  and  Taurus  that  of  Gemini.  Which  variation  of 
longitude  muft  very  much  diftradt  the  opinion  of  the  Dog-ftar  ;  not  only 
in  our  dayes,  but  in  times  before  and  after  for  fince  the  V/ orld  |began  it 
hath  aiifen  in  Taurus,  and  if  the  World  laft,  may  have  its  afcent  in  Virgo ; 
fo  that  we  muft  place  the  Canicular  dayes ,  that  is ,  the  hotteft  time  of 
the  year  in  the  Spring  in  the  firft  Age ,  and  in  the  Autumn  in  Ages  to 
come. 

Thirdly,  The  Stars  have  not  only  varied  their  longitudes,  whereby  their  what  the  od 
afcents  have  altered  but  have  alfo  changed  their  Declinations,  whereby  clination  of  * 
their  rifing  at  all,  that  is,  their  appearing  hath  varied.  The  Declination  of  s^'1*- 
a  Star  we  call  its  diftance  from  the  Jfiquator.  Now  though  the  Poles 
of  the  World  and  the  ^Equator  be  immovable 5  yet  becaufe  the  Stars  in 
their  proper  motions  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  do  move  upon  the  Poles  of  the 
fecliptick,  diftant  23  degrees,  and  an  half  from  the  Poles  of  the  Equator, 
and  defcribes  Circles  parallel  not  unto  the  ^Equator ,  but  the  Ecliptick  5 
they  muft  be  therefore  fometimes  nearer,  fometimes  removed  further  from 
the  Equator.  All  Stars  that  have  their  diftance  from  the  Ecliptick  North- 
ward not  more  than  23  degrees  and  an  half  (which  is  the  greateft  diftance 
of  the  Ecliptick  from  the  Equator )  may  in  progreftion  of  time  have  de- 
clination Southward,  and  move  beyond  the  ^Equator :  but  if  any  Star  hath 
juft  this  diftance  of  23  and  an  half  (  as  hath  Capella  on  the  back  of 
EriUhonius )  it  may  hereafter  move  under  the  Equinodial  >  and  the  fame 
will  happen  refpeclively  unto  Stars  which  have  declination  Southward. 

Bb  And 
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And  therefore  many  Stars  may  be  vifible  in  our  Hemifphere,  which  are  not 
fo  at  prefent  •,  and  many  which  are  at  prefent,  mall  take  leave  of  our  Hori- 
zon, and  appear  unto  Southern  habitations.  And  therefore  the  time  may 
come,  that  the  Dog-ftar  may  not  be  vifible  in  our  Horizon,  and  the  time  hath 
been,  when  it  hath  not  fhewed  it  ielf  unto  our  neighbour  latitudes  So  that 
canicular  dayes  there  have  been  none,  nor  (hall  be  5  yet  certainly  in  all  times 
fome  feafon  of  the  year  more  notably  hot  than  other. 

Laftly,  We  multiply  caufes  in  vain  and  for  the  reafon  hereof,  we  need 
not  have  recourfe  unto  any  Star  but  the  Sun,  and  continuity  of  its  action. 
For  the  Sun  afcending  into  the  Northern  Signs ,  begetteth  firft  a  tempe- 
rate heat  in  the  Air  5  which  by  his  approach  unto  the  Solftice  he  inten- 
deth  and  by  continuation  increafeth  the  fame  even  upon  declination.  For 
why  the  Dog-  running  over  the  fame  degrees  again,  that  is,  in  Leo,  which  he  hath  done  in 
dayes  be  fo  Taurus,  in  July  which  he  did  in  May  ;  he  augmenteth  the  heat  in  the  latter 
hot"  which  he  began  in  the  firft   and  eafily  intendeth  the  fame  by  continuation 

which  was  well  promoted  before.  So  is  it  obferved,  that  they  which  dwelt 
between  the  Tropicks  and  the  iEquator,  have  their  fecond  Summer  hotter 
and  more  maturative  of  fruits  than  the  former.  So  we  obferve  in  the  day 
( which  is  a  fhort  year  )  the  greateft  heat  about  two  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  Sun  is  paft  the  Meridian  (which  is  his  diurnal  Solftice)  and  the 
.  fame  is  evident  from  the  Thermometer  or  obfervations  of  the  Weather- 
glafs.  So  are  the  colds  of  the  night  iharper  in  the  Summer  about  two  or 
three  after  midnight,  and  the  Frofts  in  Winter  ftronger  about  thofe  hours. 
So  likevvife  in  the  year  we  obferve  the  cold  to  augment ,  when  the  dayes 
begin  to  increafe,  though  the  Sun  be  then  afcenfive,  and  returning  from 
the  Winter  Tropick.  And  therefore  if  we  reft  not  in  this  reafon  for  the 
heat  in  the  declining  part  of  Summer,  we  muft  difcover  freezing  Stars  that 
may  refolve  the  latter  colds  of  Winter;  which  whoever  defires  to  invent,  let 
him  ftudy  the  Stars  of  Andromeda,  or  the  nearer  Conftellation  of  Pegafus, 
which  are  about  that  time  afcendant. 

It  cannot  therefore  feem  ftrange,  or  favour  of  singularity,  that  we  have 
examined  this-point,fince  the  fame  hath  been  already  denyed  by  fome ,  fince 
the  authority  and  obfervations  of  the  Ancients  rightly  underftood  ,  do  not 
confirm  it  ••>  fince  our  prefent  computes  are  different  from  thofe  of  die  An- 
cients, whereon  notwithftanding  they  depend -7  fince  there  is  reafon  againft 
it,  and  if  all  were  granted,  yet  muft  it  be  maintained  with  manifold  reftraints, 
far  otherwife  than  is  received.  And  laftly,  fince  from  plain  and  natural 
Principles,  the  doubt  may  be  fairly  falved,  and  not  clapt  up  from  petitiona- 
ry Foundations  and  Principles  uneftablifhed. 

But  that  which  chiefly  promoted  the  confideration  of  thefe  dayes,  and 
medically  advanced  the  lame,  was  the  Doctrine  of  Hippocrates ;  a  Phyfician 
QuimcfiRiu  of  fiich  repute,  that  he  received  a  teftimony  from  a  Chriftian,  that  might 
fottjl,ne:  fiiii.  have  been  given  unto  Chrift.   The  firft  in  his  Book  de  Aere,  A^uis,  &  h* 
cis.   Syderum  onus,  &c    That  is,  we  are  to  obferve  the  riling  of  Starsr 
efpecially  the  Dog-ftar,  Arilurus,  and  the  fetting  of  the  Pleiades  or  {even 
Stars.    From  whence  notwithftanding  we  cannot  infer  the  general  efficacy 
of  thefe  Stars,  or  co-efficacy  particular  in  medications.    Probably  exprel- 
iing  no  more  hereby,  than  if  he  fliould  have  plainly  faid,  efpecial  notice  we 
are  to  take  of  the  hotteft  time  in  Summer,  of  the  beginning  of  Autumn 
and  Winter  •,  for  by  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  thofe  Stars  were  thefe  tiir.es 
and  feafons  defined.    And  therefore  fubjoyns  this  reafon,  guoniam  bit  tcmpo- 
Difcafes com<  r-tyM  morbi fmuntur  ,  becaufe  at  thefe  times  Difeafes  have  their  ends,  as  Phy- 
mfaccf,  by""  iicians  well  know,  and  he  elfewhere  affirmeth,  that  feafons  determine  Di- 
what  feafons.   feafes,  beginning  in  their  contraries-,  as  the  Spring  the  Difeafes  of  Autumn, 
and  the  Summer  thofe  of  Winter.   Now  ( what  is  very  remarkable )  where- 
as in  the  fame  place  he  advifeth  to  obferve  the  times  of  notable  mutations, 
as  die  Equinoxes,  and  the  Solftices,  and  to  decline  Medication  ten  dayes  be- 
fore and  after  *  how  precifely  foever  canicular  cautions  be  conlidered,  this 
is  not  obferved  by  Phyficians,  nor  taken  notice  of  by  the  people.   And  in- 
deed fliould  we  blindly  obey  the  reftraints  both  of  Phyficians  and  Aftro- 
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logers,  we  mould  contract  the  liberty  of  our  prefcriptions,  and  confine  the 
utility  of  Phyfick  unto  a  very  few  dayes.  For  obferving  the  Dog-dayes, 
and  as  is  exprefled  ,  fome  dayes  before,  likewife  ten  dayes  before  and  af- 
ter the  Equinoctial  and  Solftitial  points  :  by  this  obiervation  alone  are 
exempted  an  hundred  dayes.  Whereunto  if  we  add  the  two  Egyptian  dayes 
in  every  Month ,  the  interlunary  and  plenilunary  exemptions,  the  Eclipfes 
of  Sun  and  Moon,  Conjunctions  and  Oppositions  Planetical ,  the  houfes  of 
Planets,  and  the  fite  of  the  Luminaries  under  the  Signs  (  wherein  foire 
would  induce  a  reftraint  of  Purgation  or  Phlebotomy )  there  would  arife 
above  an  hundred  more  -7  fo  that  of  the  whole  year  the  ufe  of  Phyfick 
would  not  be  fecure  much  above  a  quarter.  Now  as  we  do  not  ftrictly 
obferve  thefe  dayes ,  fo  need  we  not  the  other ;  and  although  confr 
deration  be  made  hereof ,  yet  muft  we  prefer  the  nearer  indication  before 
thofe  which  are  drawn  from  the  time  of  the  year ,  or  other  celeftial  rej 
lations. 

The  fecond  Teftimony  is  taken  out  of  the  laft  piece  of  his  Age,  and  af- 
ter the  experience  ( as  fome  think )  of  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  years,  than 
is,  his  Book  of  Aphorifms,  or  fhort  and  definitive  Determinations  in  Phy- 
fick. TheAphorifm  alledged  is  "this,  Sub  Cane  &  ante  Canem  difficilcs  funt 
Purgationes.  Sub  Cane  &  Anticane,  fay  forne^  including  both  the  Dog-ftars  5 
but  that  cannot  confift  with  the  Greek)  wv&.  *j  y,<Ai  ,  nor  had  that 
Criticifm  been  ever  omitted  by  Galen.  Now  how  true  this  Sentence  was 
in  the  mouth  of  Hippocrates,  and  with  what  reftraint  it  muft  be  underftood 
by  us,  will  readily  appear  from  the  difference  between  us  both,  in  circum- 
stantial relations. 

And  firft,  Concerning  his  time  and  Chronology  ft  he  lived  in  the  Reign  when  tfppd* 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  >  about  the  82.  Olympiad,  450.  years  before  lived, 
Chrift   and  from  our  times  above  two  thoufand*   Now  fince  that  time 
(as  we  have  already  declared  )  the  Stars  have  varied  their  longitudes-,  and 
having  made  large  progreflions  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  the  time  of  the  Dog- 
ftarsafcent  muft  alfo  very  much  alter.   For  it  arifeth  later  now  in  the  year, 
than  it  formerly  did  in  the  fame  latitude  *,  and  far  later  unto  us  who  have 
a  greater  elevation  5  for  in  the  dayes  of  Hippocrates  this  Star  afcended  in  • 
Cancer ,  which  now  arifeth  in  Leo-,  and  will  in  progreflion  of  time  arife  in 
Virgo.   And  therefore  in  regard  of  the  time  wherein  he  lived,  the  Aphorifm 
was  more  considerable  in  his  dayes  than  in  ours,  and  in  times  far  paft  than 
prefent,  and  in  his  Countrey  than  ours. 

The  place  of  his  Nativity  was  Coos,  an  Ifland  in  the  Myrtoan  Sea  >  not 
far  from  Rhodes,  defcribed  in  Maps  by  the  name  of  Lango,  and  called  by 
the  Turh ,  who  are  Mafters  thereof,  Stancora  $  according  unto  Ptolomy,  of 
Northern  latitude  36.  degrees.  That  he  lived  and  writ  in  thefe  parts ,  is 
not  improbably  collected  from  the  Epiftles  that  paffed  betwixt  him  and 
Artaxerxes  as  alfo  between  the  Citizens  of  Abdera,  and  Coos,  in  the  be- 
half of  Democritus.  Which  place  being  feated  from  our  latitude  of  f  ^  16 
degrees  Southward ,  there  will  arife  a  different  consideration  *  and  we 
may  much  deceive  our  felves,  if  we  conform  the  afcent  of  Stars  in  one 
place  unto  another ,  or  conceive  they  arife  the  fame  day  of  the  Month 
in  Coos  and  in  England.  For  as  Petavius  computes  in  the  firft  Julian  year, 
at  Alexandria  of  latitude  31,  the  Star  arofe  Cofmically  in  the  twelfth  de- 
gree of  Cancer,  Heliacally  the  26.  by  the  compute  of  Gemims  about  this 
time  at  Rhodes  of  latitude  37.  it  afcended  Cofmically  the  16.  of  Cancer,  He- 
liacally the  firft  of  Leo  5  and  about  that  time  at  Rome  of  latitude  42 t  Cof- 
mically the  21.  of  Cancer,  and  Heliacally  the  firft  of  Leo.  For  unto  places 
of  greater  latitude  it  arileth  ever  later  fo  that  in  fome  latitudes  the  Cof- 
mical  afcent  happeneth  not  before  the  twentieth  degree  of  Virgo,  ten  dayes 
before  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  and  if  they  compute  Heliacally,  after  itj  in 
Libra. 

Again,  Should  we  allow  all,  and  only  compute  unto  the  latitude  of  Cot>s% 
yet  would  it  not  impofe  a  total  omiffion  of  Phyfick,  For  if  in  the  hotteft 
feafon  of  that  Clime*  all  Phyfick  were  to  be  declined*  then  furely  in  many 
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other  none  were  to  be  ufed  at  any  time  whatfoever  5  for  unto  many  parts, 
not  only  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  but  alfo  in  the  Winter,  the  Sun  is 
nearer,  than  unto  the  Clime  of  Coos  in  the  Summer. 

The  third  conlideration  concerneth  purging  Medicines ,  which  are  at  pre- 
fent  far  different  from  thofe  implied  in  this  Aphorifm  ,  and  fuch  as  were 
commonly  ufed  by  Hippocrates.  For  three  degrees  we  make  of  purgative  Me- 
dicines: The  firft  thereof  is  very  benign,  not  far  removed  from  the  nature 
of  Aliment,  into  which,  upon  defect  of  working,  it  is  oft-times  converted  j 
and  in  this  form  do  we  account  Mama,  Cajfia,  Tamarinds ,  and  many  more  5 
whereof  we  find  no  mention  in  Hippocrates.  The  fecond  is  alfo  gentle, 
having  a  familiarity  with  fome  humour ,  into  which  it  is  but  converted  if  it 
fail  of  its  operation :  of  this  fort  are  Aloe,  Rhabarb,  Senna,  &c.  Whereof 
alfo  few  or  none  were  known  unto  Hippocrates.  The  third  is  of  a  vio- 
lent and  venemous  quality ,  which  fruflxate  of  its  action ,  afTumes  as  it 

Were  the  nature  of  poifon*,  fuch  are  Scammoneum,  Colocjnthis,  Elateritany 
Euphorbium,  Tithymallus,  Laureola,  Peplnm,  &c.    Of  this  fort  Hippocrates  made 

ufe  even  in  Fevers,  Pleurilies  and  Quinfies ,  and  that  compofition  is 
very  remarkable  which  is  afcribed  unto  Diogenes  in  JEtius  \  that  is,  of 
Pepper,  Sal-Armoniac,  Euphorbia**,  of  each  an  ounce ,  the  Dojis  whereof  four 
fcruples  and  an  half ;  which  whofoever  mould  take,  would  find  in  his 
bowels  more  than  a  canicular  heat ,  though  in  the  depth  of  Winter. 
Many  of  the  like  nature  may  be  obferved  in  JEuhs  ,  or  in  the  Book 
De  Linamidiis,  afcribed  unto  Galen,  which  is  the  fame  verbatim  with  die 
other. 

Now  in  regard  of  the  fecond  ,  and  efpecially  the  firft  degree  of  Purga- 
tives, the  Aphorifm  is  not  of  force}  but  we  may  fafely  ufe  them,  they 
being  benign  and  of  innoxious  qualities-  And  therefore  Lucas  Ga«ricus, 
who  hath  endeavoured  with  many  teftimonies  to  advance  this  confidera- 
tion,  at  length  concedeth,  that  lenitive  Phyfick  may  be  ufed,  efpecially 
when  the  Moon  is  well  affected  in  Vaster,  or  in  the  watery  Signs.  But 
in  regard  of  the  third  degree,  the  Aphorifm  is  confiderable  5  purgations 
may  be  dangerous  3  and  a  memorable  example  there  is  in  the  Medical 
Epiftles  of  Crucius ,  of  a  Roman  Prince  that  died  upon  an  ounce  of  Dia~ 
fhamcon,  taken  in  this  feafon.  From  the  ufe  whereof  we  refrain  not  only 
in  hot  feafons,  but  warily  exhibit  it  at  all  times  in  hot  Difeafes.  Which 
when  neceiTity  requires,  we  can  perform  more  fafely  than  the  Ancients,  as 
having  better  wayes  of  preparation  and  correction  •■>  that  is,  not  only  by  ad- 
dition of  other  bodies,  but  feparation  of  noxious  parts  from  their  own. 

But  befide  thefe  differences  between  Hippocrates  and  us,  the  Phyficians 
of  thefe  times  and  thofe  of  Antiquity  5  the  condition  of  the  Difeafe,  and 
the  intention  of  the  Phyfician,  hold  a  main  confideration  in  what  time  and 
place  foever.  For  Phylick  is  either  curative,  or  preventive  Preventive 
we  call  that  which  by  purging  noxious  humors,  and  the  caufes  of  Difenfes, 
preventeth  licknefs  in  the  healthy,  or  the  recourfe  thereof  in  the  valetudi- 
nary5  this  is  of  common  ufe  at  the  Spring  and  Fall,  and  we  commend  not 
the  fame  at  this  feafon.  Therapeutick  or  curative  Phyfick,  we  term  that, 
which  reftoreth  the  Patient  unto  Sanity,  and  taketh  away  Difeafes  actually  af- 
fecting. Now  of  Difeafes  fome  are  chronical  and  of  long  duration,  as  (Quar- 
tan Agues,  Scurvy,  o-c.  Wherein  becaufe  they  admit  of  delay,  we  defer 
the  cure  to  more  advantagious  feafons  :  Others  we  term  acute,  that  is,  of 
lhort  duration  and  danger,  as  Fevers,  Pleurilies,  &c.  In  which,  becaufe  delay 
is  dangerous,  and  they  arife  unto  their  ftate  before  the  Dog-dayes  deter- 
mine we  apply  prefent  remedies  according  unto  Indications  5  refpeding  ra- 
ther the  acutenefs  of  the  Difeafe ,  and  precipitancy  of  occafion  ,  than  the 
riling  or  fetting  of  the  Stars  •■>  the  effects  of  the  one  being  dilputable,  of  the 
other  allured  and  inevitable. 

And  although  Aftrology  may  here  put  in,  and  plead  the  fecret  influ- 
ence of  this  Star ;  yet  Galen  in  his  Comment,  makes  no  fuch  confideration ; 
confirming  the  truth  of  the  Aphorifm  from  the  heat  of  the  year  ,  and 
the  operation  of  Medicines  exhibited.    In  regard  that  bodies  being 
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heated  by  the  Summer ,  cannot  fo  well  endure  the  acrimony  of  purging  Me- 
dicines j  and  becaufe  upon  Purgations  contrary  motions  enfue,  the  heat  of 
the  Air  attracting  the  humours  outward,  and  the  action  of  the  Medicine  re- 
tracting the  fame  inward.  But  thefe  are  readily  falved  in  the  diltinc-tions  be- 
fore alledged-,  and  particularly  in  the  conftitution  of  our  Climate  and  divers 
others,  wherein  the  Air  makes  no  fuch  exhauftion  of  fpiiits.  And  in  the 
benignity  of  our  Medicines  •■>  whereof  fome  in  their  own  nature,  others  well 
prepared,  agitate  not  the  humors;  or  make  a  fenfible  perturbation.  ' 

Nor  do  we  hereby  reject;  or  condemn  a  fober  and  regulated  Aflxology  5 
we  hold  there  is  more  truth  therein,  than  in  Aftrologers  in  fome  more 
than  many  allow,  yet  in  none  fo  much  as  fome  pretend.  We  deny  not  the 
influence  of  the  Stars,  but  often  fufpect  the  due  application  thereof  ^  for 
though  we  fhould  affirm,  that  all  things  were  in  all  things,  that  Heaven 
were  but  Earth  celeftified,  and  Earth  but  Heaven  terreftrified  ,  or  that  each 
part  above  had  an  influence  upon  its  divided  affinity  below  j  yet  how  to 
fingle  out  thefe  relations,  and  duly  to  apply  their  actions,  is  a  work  oft-times 
to  be  effected  by  fome  revelation ,  and  Cdala  from  above,  rather  than 
any  Philofophy,  er  fpeculation  here  below.  What  power  foever  they  have 
upon  our  bodies ,  it  is  not  requifite  they*  fhould  dcftroy  out  Reafons,  thac 
is,  to  make  us  rely  on  the  ftrength  of  Nature ,  when  fhe  is  leaft  able  to  re- 
lieve us  ^and  when  we  conceive  the  Heaven  againft  us,to  refute  the  affiftance 
of  the  Earth  created  for  us.  This  were  to  fuffer  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Dog  above,  what  others  do  from  the  teeth  of  the  Dogs  below  that  is, 
to  be  afraid  of  their  proper  remedy ,  and  refufe  to  approach  any  Water , 
though  that  hath  often  proved  a  Cure  unto  their  Difeafe.  There  is  in  wifd 
men  a  power  beyond  the  Stars  s  and  Ftolmy  encourageth  us,  that  by  fore- 
knowledge, we  may  evade  their  actions  \  for,  being  but  univerfal  Caufes, 
they  are  determined  by  particular  Agents  5  which  being  inclined,  not  con- 
ftrained,  contain  within  themfelves  the  cafting  act,  and  a  power  to  command 
the  conclufion. 

Laftly,  If  all  be  conceded,  and  were  there  in  this  Aphorifm  an  unre- 
ftrained  truth,  yet  were  it  not  reafonable  from  a  caution  to  infer  a  non^ 
ufance  or  abolition ,  from  a  thing  to  be  ufed  with  difcretion,  not  to  beufed 
at  all.  Becaufe  the  Apoftle  bids  us  beware  of  Philofophy,  heads  of  extre- 
mity will  have  none  at  all  j  an  ufual  fallacy  in  vulgar  and  lefs  distinctive 
Brains,  who  having  once  overfhot  the  mean,  run  violently  on,  and  find  no 
reft,  but  in  the  extreams 

Now  hereon  we  have  the  longer  infifted,  becaufe  the  Error  is  material, 
and  concerns  oft-times  the  life  of  man  an  error  to  be  taken  notice  of  by 
State,  and  provided  againft  by  Princes ,  who  are  of  the  opinion  of  Solomon , 
that  their  riches  confift  in  the  multitude  of  their  Subjects.  An  error  worfe 
than  fome  reputed  Herefes ;  and  of  greater  danger  to  the  body,  than  they 
unto  the  foul  5  which  whofoever  is  able  to  reclaim,  he  fhall  fave  more  in 
one  Summer,  than  *  Themifon  deftroyed  in  any  Autumn  5  he  fhall  introduce 
anew  way  of  cure,  preferving  by  Theory,  as  well  as  Practice,  and  men 
not  only  from  death,  but  from  deftroying  themfelves. 
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Of  many  things  queftionable  as  they  are  com- 
monly defcribed  in  Pi&ures. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Pitture  of  the  Pelican. 

i  N  D  firft  in  every  place  we  meet  with  the  Picture  of  the 
Pelican,  opening  herBreaft  with  her  Bill,  and  feeding 
her  young  ones  with  the  blood  diftilled  from  her. 
Thus  is  it  fet  forth  not  only  in  common  Signs,  but  in 
the  Creft  and  Scutcheon  of  many  Noble  Families  5 
hath  been  aiferted  by  many  holy  Writers,  and  was  an 
Hieroglyphics  of  Piety  and  Pity  among  the  f  aw; 
on  which  consideration  they  (pared  them  at  their 
Tables. 

Notwithftanding  upon  enquiry  we  find  no  mention  hereof  in  Ancient 
Zoographers,  and  men  as  have  particularly  difcourfed  upon  Animals,  asvfr/- 
ftetle,  <AilUn,  Pliny,  Solinus,  and  many  more  5  who  feldom  forget  proprieties  of 
fuch  a  nature ,  and  have  been  very  punctual  in  lefs  confiderable  Records. 
Some  ground  hereof  I  confefs  we  may  allow,  nor  need  we  deny  a  remarka- 
ble affection  in  Pelicans  toward  their  young  5  for^/»Vwdifcourfing  of  Storks, 
and  their  arTecYion  toward  their  brood,  whom  they  inftruct  to  fly,  and  unco 
whom  they  re-deliver  up  the  provifion  of  their  Bellies ,  concludeth  at  laft, 
that  Herons  and  Pelicans  do  the  like. 

As  for  the  Teftimonits  of  Ancient  Fathers,  and  Ecclefiaftical  Writers,  we 
may  more  fafely  conceive  therein  fome  Emblematical ,  than  any  real  Story  : 
fo  doth  Euchcrius  confefs  it  to  be  the  Emblem  of  Chrift.  And  we  are  un- 
willing literally  to  receive  that  account  of  Jerom  ,  that  perceiving  her  young 
ones  deftroyed  by  Serpents,  ftie  openeth  her  fide  with  her  Bill,  by  the  blood 
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whereof  they  revive  and  return  unto  life  again.  By  which  relation  they 
might  indeed  illuftrate  the  deftru&ion  of  Man  by  the  old  Serpent,  and  his 
reftorement  by  the  Blood  of  Chrift  :  and  in  this  fenfe  we  (hall  not  difpute 
the  like  relations  of  Aufiin,  Ifidore,  Albertus,  and  many  more  ;  and  under  an 
Emblematical  intention,  we  accept  it  in  coat-armour. 

As  for  the  Hieroglyphick  of  the  Egyptians ,  they  erected  the  fame  upon 
another  conlideration,  which  was  parental  affection  ;  manifefted  in  the  pro- 
tection of  her  young  ones,  when  her  Neft  was  fet  on  fire.  For  as  for  letting 
out  her  blood,  it  was  not  the  affertion  of  the  Egyptian  but  feems  tranflated 
unto  the  Pelican  from  the  Vultur ,  as  Pterins  hath  plainly  delivered.  Sed 

quod  Pelicanum  (  M  etiam  aliis  flerifijue  ferfuafum  efi  )  rcftro  pettus  diffecantem 
pingftnt^  it  a  ut  fuo  [anguine  flios  alat,  ah  JEgyptiorum  kiftoria  valde  alienum  eft,  ilii 
enim  Vultur  em  t  ant  urn  id  facer  e  tradiderunt. 

And  laftly,  As  concerning  the  pi&ure,  if  naturally  examined,  and  not  Hie- 
roglyphically  conceived,  it  containeth  many  improprieties,  difagreeing  alnaoft 
in  all  things  from  the  true  and  proper  description.  For,  whereas  it  is  com- 
monly fet  forth  green  or  yellow,  in  its  proper  colour  it  is  inclining  to  white  ; 
excepting  the  extremities  or  tops  of  the  wing  feathers,  which  are  brown, 
it  is  described  in  the  bignefs  of  a  Hen,  whereas  it  approacheth  and  fome-  The  bignefs 
times  exceedeth  the  magnitude  of  a  Swan.  It  is  commonly  painted  with  a  of  aPclicani 
ihort  Bill  ;  whereas  that  of  the  Pelican  attaineth  fometimes  the  length  of  two 
fpans.  The  Bill  is  made  acute  or  pointed  at  the  end  ;  whereas  it  is  flat  and 
broad,  though  fomewhat  inverted  at  theextream.  It  isdefcribed  Wkefffi- 
fedes,  or  Birds  which  have  their  feet  or  claws  divided  5  whereas  it  ispalmipe- 
dous,  or  fin-footed  like  Swans  and  Geefe;  according  to  the  method  of  Na- 
ture, in  latiroftrous  or  flat-bil'd  Birds  s  which  being  generally  fwimmers,  the 
organ  is  wifely  contrived  unto  the  acYion,  and  they  are  framed  with  fins  or 
oars  upon  their  feet  ;  and  therefore  they  neither  light,  nor  build  on  Trees,  if 
we  except  Cormorants,  who  make  their  Nefts  like  Herons.  Laftly,  there  is  Of  herCrb$ 
one  part  omitted  more  remarkable  than  any  other-,  that  is,  theChowle  or 
Crop  adhering  unto  the  lower  fide  of  the  Bill,  and  fo  defcending  by  the 
Throat:  a  Bag  or  Satchel  very  obfervable,  and  of  a  capacity  almoft  beyond 
credit  ;  which  notwithstanding,  this  Animal  could  not  want  ;  for  therein  it 
receiveth  Oyfters,  Cockles,  Scollops,  and  other  teftaceous  Animals;  which 
being  not  able  to  break;  it  retains  them  until  they  open,  and  vomiting  them 
up,  takes  out  the  meat  contained.  This  is  that  part  preferred  for  a  rarity,  and 
wherein  ( as  Santtius  delivers )  in  one  diiTe&ed,  a  Negro  child  was  found. 

A  poffibility  there  may  be  of  opening  and  bleeding  their  breaft ;  for  this 
may  be  (done  by  the  uncous  and  pointed  extremity  of  their  Bill  :  and  fome 
probability  alfo  that  they  fometimes  do  it ,  for  their  own  relief,  though  not 
for  their  young  ones;  that  is,  by  nibling  and  biting themfelves  oa  their  itching 

Eart  of  their  Breaft,  upon  fulnefs  or  acrimony  of  blood.   And  die  fame  may 
e  better  made  out ;  if  ( as  fome  relate)  their  feathers  on  that  part  are  fome? 
times  obferved  to  be  red  and  tinctured  with  blood. 


CHAP.  II. 

# 

Of  the  TiBttre  of  Dolphins* 

THat  Dolphins  are  crooked  ,  is  not  only  affirmed  by  the  hand  of  the 
Painter ,  but  commonly  conceived  their  natural  and  proper  [figure  5 
which  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  our  times,  but  feems  the  belief  of  elder  times 
before  as.  For,  befide  the  expreffions  of  Ovid  and  Pliny,  the  Pourtrai&s  in 
fome  ancient  Coyns  are  framed  in  this  Figure,  as  will  appear  in  fome  thereof 
in  Gefncr,  others  in  Goltjtus,  and  Lwinus  Hulfms  in  his  defcription  of  Coyns? 
from  Itilius  Cafar  unto  Roduiphm  the  fecond. 

Notwithftandingy 
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Notwithstanding,  to  fpeak  ftri&ly,  in  their  natural  figure  they  are  (freight, 
nor  have  their  fpine  convexed,  or  more  coniiderably  embowed,  than  Sharks, 
Porpoifes,  Whales,  and  other  Cetaceous  Animals,  as  Scaliger  plainly  amr- 

metn  :  Corpus  habet  non  magts  cttrvum  qnam  reliqui  pifces.    As  Ocular  enquiry 

informeth  5  and  as,  unto  fuch  as  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  behold 
them,  their  proper  Pourtraicts  will  difcover  in  Rondeletius,  Gefner,  and  Aldro- 
vandus.  And  as  indeed  is  deducible  from  Pictures  themfelves  for  though 
they  be  drawn  repandous,  or  convexedly  crooked  in  one  piece,  yet  the  Dol- 
phin that  carrieth  Arion  is  concavoufly  inverted,  and  hath  its  fpine  deprefled 
in  another.  And  anfwerably  hereunto  may  we  behold  them  differently 
bowed  in  Medals,  and  the  Dolphins  of  Turns  and  Fulins  do  make  another 
flexure  from  that  of  Commodns  and  -Agrippa. 

And  therefore  what  is  delivered  of  their  incurvky,  muft  either  betaken 
Emphatically,  that  is,  not  really  but  in  appearance  which  happeneth,  when 
they  leap  above  Water,  and  fuddenly  (hoot  down  again  which  is  a  fallacy 
in  vifion,  whereby  ftraight  bodies  in  a  fudden  motion  protruded  obliquely 
downward,  appear  unto  the  eye  crooked  5  and  this  is  the  conftruction  of 
Bdlomns :  Or  if  it  be  taken  really,  it  muft  not  univerfally  and  perpetually  > 
that  is,  not  when  they  fwiin  and  remain  in  their  proper  figures,  but  only 
when  they  leap,  or  impetuoufly  whirl  their  bodies  any  way ;  and  this  is  the 
opinion  oiGefnerns.  Or  laftly,  It  may  be  taken  neither  really  nor  emphati- 
cally, but  only  Emblematically :  for  being  the  Hieroglyphick  of  Celerity, 
/A  1  I  and  fwifter  than  other  Animals,  men  beft  exprelTed  their  velocity  by  incnr- 
Jf/f/Pl/  yjq^  ancj  mfer  fome  f]gUre  0f  a  Bow:  and  in  this  fenfe  probably  do  He- 
ralds alfo  receive  it,  when  from  a  Dolphin  extended  ,  they  difiinguifh  a 
Dolphin  embowed. 

And  thus  alfojmuft  that  Picture  be  taken  of  a  Dolphin  clafping  an  Anchor : 
that  is,  not  really,  as  is  by  moft  conceived  out  of  affection  unto  man,  con- 
veighing  the  Anchor  unto  the  ground  :  #  but  emblematically,  according  as  Pie- 
Vh  \t  <  rim  hath  exprelTed  it,  The  fwifteft  Animal  conjoyned  with  that  heavy  body, 
implying  that  common  Moral,  Fefiina  Ume :  and  that  celerity  mould  alwayes 
be  contempered  with  cun&ation. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  TiBure  of  a  Graj shopper. 

1 

THere  is  alfo  among  us  a  common  defcription  and  picture  of  a  Grafs- 
hopper,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  pictures  of  Emblematifts,  in  the 
Coats  of  feveral  Families,  and  as  the  woraGW.*  is  ufually  tranflated  in  Di- 
ctionaries. Wherein  to  fpeak  ftri6tly,if  by  this  word  Grafshopper,  we  under- 
ftand  that  Animal  which  is  implyed  by  riHii  with  the  Greeks,  and  by  Cicada 
with  the  Lathes }  we  may  with  fafety  affirm  the  Picture  is  widely  mifhken, 
and  that  for  ought  enquiry  can  inform,  there  is  no  fuch  Infect  in  England. 
Which  how  paradoxical  foever,  upon  a  ftri&  enquiry ,will  prove  undenyablc 
w  truth. 

For  firft,  That  Animal  which  the  French  term  Santerelle,  we  a  Grafshop- 
per, and  which  under  this  name  is  commonly  defer ibed  by  us,is  named  *  Ate«c 
by  theGrceks,  by  the  Latines  Locufta,  and  by  our  felves  in  proper  fpeech  a 
Locuft  5  as  in  the  diet  of  John  Baptift ,  and  in  our  Tranflation,  Tie  Locufts 

Pr«vcrbi  30.  have  no  King,  yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them  by  bands.  Again,  Between  the  Ci- 
cada and  that  we  call  a  Grafshopper ,  the  differences  are  very  many,  as 
may  be  obferved  in  themfelves,  or  their  defcriptions  in  Matthidw,  Aldro- 
vatidus  and  MuffetHs.  For  firft,They  are  differently  cucullated  or  capuched  up- 
on the  head  and  back,  and  in  the  Cicada  the  eyes  are  more  prominent :  the  Lo- 
cufts  have  Antcnn*  or  long  horns  before,  with  a  long  falcation  or  foivipatcd  tail 
behindjek  being  ordained  for  faltacion,their  hinder  legs  do  far  exceed  the  other 

The 
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The  Locuft  or  our  Grafhopper  hath  teeth,  the  Cicada  none  at  all*  nor  any 
mouth  according  unto  Ariftotle  i  the  Cicada  is  moft  upon  Trees 3  and  laitiy,the 
fritinnitsis  or  proper  note  thereof,  is  far  more  Ihrill  than  that  of  the  Locuft-, 
and  its  life  fo  more  in  Summer,  that  for  provifion  it  needs  not  have  recourie 
unto  the  providence  of  the  Pifmire  in  Winter. 

And  therefore  where  the  Cicada  muft  be  underftood,  the  pidures  of  He- 
ralds and  Emblematifts  are  not  exact,  nor  is  it  fafe  to  adhere  unto  the  interpre- 
tation of  Dictionaries;  and  we  muft  with  candour  make  out  our  own  Tran- 
slations: for  in  the  Plague  of  J&gypt,  Exodus  10.  the  word  "Ajee«  is  tran- 
flateda  Locuft,  but  in  the  fame  fenfe  and  fubjed,  wifdom  16.  it  is  tran- 

flated  a  Grafhopper  3  For  them  the  bitings  ofGrajhoppers  and  flies  killed :  whereas 

we  have  declared  before,  the  Cicada  hath  no  teeth,  but  is  conceived  to  live 
upon  dew  }  and  the  poflibility  of  its  fubiiftence  is  difputed  by  Licetus, 
Hereof  Iperceive  Muff  etas  hath  taken  notice,  dhTenting  from  Latins  and 
Lycoflhenes,  while  they  deliver,  the  Cicadas  deftroyed the  fruits  in  Germany -f 
where  that  infed  is  not  found  3  and  therefore  concludeth,  Tam  ipfis  quam  ali- 
os deceptos  fuife  autumo,  dum  locuftas  cicadas  ejfe  vulgari  error e  crederent. 

And  hereby  there  may  be  fomemiftaRe  in  the  due  diipenfation  of  Medi- 
cines defumed  from  this  animal  particularly  of  Diatettigon  commended  by 
^Aitius  in  the  affedions  of  the  Kidnies.  It  muft  be  likewise  underftood  with 
fome  reftridion  what  hath  been  affirmed  by  If  dare,  and  yet  delivered  by  ma- 
ny, that  Cicades  are  bred  out  of  Guckow-fpittle  or  Woodfear  3  that  is,  that 
fpumous,  frothy  dew  or  exudation,  or  both,  found  upon  Plants,  efpecially 
about  the  joints  of  Lavender  and  Rofemary,  obfervable  with  us  about  the 
latter  end  of  May.  For  here  the  true  Cicada  is  not  bred  3  but  certain  it  is, 
that  out  of  this,  fome  kind  of  Locuft  doth  proceed 3  for  herein  may  be  dif- 
covered  a  little  infed  of  a  feftucine  or  pale  green,  refembling  in  all  parts  a 
Locuft,  or  what  we  call  a  Gramopper. 

Laftly,  The  word  it  felf  is  improper,  and  the  term  of  Grafliopper  not  ap- 
pliable  unto  die  Cicada 3  for.  therein  the  organs  of  motion  are  not  contrived 
for  faltation,  nor  are  the  hinder  legs  of  fuch  extenfion,  as  is  obfervable  in 
falient  animals,  and  fuch  as  move  by  leaping.  Whereto  the  Locuft  isvery 
well  conformed  3  for  therein  the  legs  benindare  longer  than  all  the  body,  and 
make  at  the  Cecond  joynt  acute  angles,  at  a.  conliderable  advancement  above 
their  backs. 

The  miftake  therefore  with  us  might  have  its  original  from  a  defed.  in 
our  language  3  for  having  not  the  infed  with  us,  we  have  not  fallen  upon 
its  proper  name,and  fo  makeufe  of  a  terra  common  unto  it  and  the  Locuft  3 
whereas  other  Countries  have  proper  expreflionsi  for  it.  So  the  Italian  calls 

it  Cicada,  the  Spaniard  Cigarray  and  the  French  Cigale 5  all  which  appel- 
lations conform  unto  the  original,  and  properly  exprefs  this  animal. 
Whereas  our  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Saxon  Ga?rfthopp<  which  our  fore- 
fathers, who  never  beheld  the  Cicada,  ufcd  for  that  infed  which  we  yet>calla 
Gramopper.  '.  -  ,  ■ . 

•vr  'M'jvHi  'V'',    J  !X>  o='!  .v  t-  uV«^  \q  noif:->[<jo adjoin;;  fr<0  10 \til  •". 
 '    ,   6 

G  H  A  P.  IV.   

Of  the  (piElure  of  the  Serpent  tempting  Eve. 

IN  thePidureof  Paradife,  and  delufionoTour  firft  Parents,  the  Serpent  is 
often  defcribed  with  humane  vifage  3  not  unlike  unto  Cadmus  or  his  -wife, 
in  the  ad  of  their  Metamorphofis.  Which  is  not  a  meer  pidorial  contrivance 
or  invention  of  the  Pidurer^but  an  ancient  tradition  and  conceived  reality^s  it, 
ftands  delivered  by  Beda  and  Authors  of  fome  antiquity  3  that  is,  that  Sathaa 
appeared  not  unto  Eve  in  the  naked  form  of  a  Serpent,  but  with  a  Virgins 
head,  that  thereby  he  might  become  more  acceptable,  and  his  temptation 

Cc  find 
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find  the  eafier  entertainment.  Which  neverthelefs  is  a  conceit  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted, and  the  plain  and  received  figure,  is  with  better  reafon  embraced 

For  firft,  as  Pterins  obferveth  from  Barcephas,  the  aflumption  of  humane 
fhape  had  proved  a  difadvantage  unto  Sachan-,  affording  not  only  a  fmpicious 
amazement  in  Eve,  before  the  fact,  in  beholding  a  third  humanity  belide  her 
felf  and  Adam  but  leaving  fome  excufe  unto  the  Woman,  which  afterward 
the  man  took  up  w  ith  lefler  reafon  $  that  is,  to  have  been  deceived  by  ano- 
ther like  her  felf. 

Again,  There  was  no  inconvenience  in  the  (hape  aflumed,  or  any  confide- 
rable  impediment  that  it  might  difturb  that  performance  in  the  common  form 
of  a  Serpent.  For  whereas  it  is  conceived  the  woman  mult  needs  be  afraid 
thereof,  and  rather  flie  than  approach  it  it  was  not  agreeable  unto  the  con- 
dition of  Paradife  and  Hate  of  innocency  therein-,  if  in  that  place,  as  moft 
determine,  no  creature  was  hurtful  or  terrible  unto  man,  andthofe  deftru&ive 
effects  they  now  difcover  fucceeded  the  curfe,  and  came  in  with  thorns  and 
briars.  And  therefore  (who  affirmeth  this  Serpent  was  a  Bafilisk ) 

incurreth  no  abfurdity,  nor  need  we  infer  that  Eve  mould  be  deftroyed  im- 
mediately upon  that  Vifion.  For  noxious  animals  could  offend  them  no  more 
in  the  Garden,  than  Neah  in  the  Ark:  as  they  peaceably  received  their  names, 
fo  they  friendly  pofleffed  their  natures :  and  were  their  conditions  deftructive 
unto  each  other,  they  were  not  fo  unto  man,  whofe  conftitucions  then  were 
antidotes,  and  needed  not  fear  poifons.  And  if  (as  moft  conceive)  there  were 
but  two  created  of  every  kind,  they  could  not  at  that  time  deftroy  either 
man  or  themfelves  •■>  for  this  had  fruftrated  the  command  of  multiplication, 
deftroyed  a  fpecies,and  imperfedtedthe  Creation.  And  therefore  alfo  if  Cain 
were  the  firft  man  born,  with  him  entred  not,only  the  a&,  but  the  firft  power 
of  murther  *,  for  before  that  time  neither  could  the  Serpent  nor  Adam  deftroy 
Eve,  nor  Adam  and  Eve  each  other  for  that  had  overthrown  the  intention  of 
the  World,  and  put  its  Creator  to  ad  the  fixth  day  over  again. 

Moreover,  Whereas  in  regard  of  fbeech,  and  vocal  conference  with  BvA 
it  may  be  thought  he  would  rather  aiTume  an  humane  (hape  and  organs  than 
the  improper  form  of  a  Serpent  5  it  implies  no  material  impediment.  Nor 
need  we  to  wonder  how  he  contrived  a  voice  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  Serpent, 
who  hath  done  the  like  out  of  the  belly  of  a  PjthoniJfay  and  the  trunk  of  an 
Oak  5  as  he  did  for  many  years  at  ZWmw. 

Laftly,  Whereas  it  might  be  conceived  that  an  humane  (hape  was  fitter 
for  this  enterprife  5  it  being  more  than  probable  fhe  would  be  amazed  to  hear 
:*fwon-  a  Serpent  fpeak;  fome  conceive  fhe  might  not  yet  be  certain  that  only  man 
was  priviledged  with  fpeech;  and  being  in  the  novity  of  the  Creation,  and 
inexperience  of  all  things,  might  not  be  affrighted  to  hear  a  Serpent  fpeak. 
Befide  fhe  might  be  ignorant  of  their  natures,  who  was  not  verfed  in  their 
names,  as  being  not  prefent  at  the  general  furvey  of  Animals,  when  Adam 
afligned  unto  every  one  a  name  concordant  unto  its  nature.  Nor  is  this  only 
my  opinion,  but  the  determination  of  Lombard  and  Toftatut  •,  and  alfo  the  re- 

})lyot  Qril  unto  the  objection  of  ?*Ua»,  who  compared  this  ftoryunto  the 
ables  of  the  Greeks. 


dercd  not  at 
the  Serpents 
fpcakiog. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  TiBure  of  Adam  and  Eve  with  Navels. 

ANother  miftake  there  may  be  in  the  Picture  of  our  firft  Parents,  who  af- 
ter the  manner  of  their  Pofterity  are  both  delineated  with  a  Navel  And 
this  is  obfervable  not  only  in  ordinary  and  ftained  pieces,  but  in  the  Authen- 
tick  draughts  oiVrbin  Angch  and  others.  Which  notwithftanding  cannot  be 
allowed,  except  we  impute  that  unto  the  firft  caafe,  which  we  impofcnot  on 
thefceond  5  or  what  we  deny  unto  Nature,  we  impute  unto  Naturity  it  felf  5 

tliac 
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that  is,  that  in  the  firft  and  moft  accompliihed  piece,  the  Creator  affected 
fuperfluities,  or  ordained  parts  without  ufe  or  office. 

For  the  ule  of  the  Navel  is  to  continue  the  Infant  unto  the  Mother,  and  by  what  the  n* 
the  veiTels  thereof  to  convey  its  aliment  and  fuftentation.   The  velTels  where-  »ei  is,md  for 
of  it  confifteth,  are  the  umbilical  vein ,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Porta,  and  im-  *h3:  ufc- 
planted  in  the  Liver  of  the  Infant  ;  two  Arteries  likewife  arifing  from  the  Ilia  - 
cal  branches,  by  which  the  Infant  receiveththe  purer  portion  of  blood  and 
fpirits  from  the  mother  and  laftly,  the  Vrachos  or  ligamental  paflage  derived 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  whereby  it  difchargeththe  wacerilh  and  a- 
rinary  part  of  its  aliment.  Now  upon  the  birth,  when  the  Infant  forfaketh 
the  womb,  although  it  dilacerate,  and  break  the  involving  membranes,  yet 
dothefe  velTels  hold,  and  by  the  mediation  thereof  the  Infant  is  connected  un- 
to the  womb,  not  only  before,  but  a  while  alfo  after  the  birth.   Thefe  there- 
fore the  midwife  cutteth  off,  contriving  them  into  a  knot  clofeunto  the  body 
of  the  Infant;  from  whence  enfueth  that  tortuofity  or  complicated  nodofity 
we  ufually  call  the  Navel;  occafioned  by  the  colligation  of  veffels  before 
mentioned.   Now  the  Navel  being  a  part,  not  precedent,  but  fubfequent  un  •  That  a  u  m , 
to  generation,  nativity  or  parturition,  it  cannot  be  well  imagined.at  the  crea-  and  had 
tion  or  extraordinary  formation  of  Adam,  who  immediately  iflued  from  the  not  Navels« 
Artifice  of  God ;  nor  alfo  that  of  Eve,  who  was  not  folemnly  bsgotten, 
but  fuddenly  framed,  and  anomaloufly  proceeded  from  Adam. 

And  if  we  be  led  into  conclufions  that  Adam  had  alfo  this  part,  becaufe  we 
behold  the  fame  in  our  felves,  the  inference  is  not  reafonable  ;  for  if  wecon- 
ceive,  the  way  of  his  formation,  or  of  the  firft  animals,  did  carry  in  all  points 
a  ftrict  conformity  unto  fucceeding  productions,  we  might  fall  into  imagina- 
tions that  Adam  was  made  without  Teeth ;  or  that  he  ran  through  thofe  nota- 
ble alterations  in  the  velTels  of  the  heart,  which  the  Infant  fuffereth  after 
birth  :  we  need  not  difpute  whether  the  egg  or  bird  were  firft  5  and  might 
conceive  that  Dogs  were  created  blind,  becaufe  weobfervethey  are  littered 
fo  with  us.  Which  to  affirm,  is  to  confound,  at  leaft  to  regulate  creation 
unto  generation,  the  firft  Acts  of  God,  unto  the  fecond  of  Nature  which 
were  determined  in  that  general  indulgence,  Encreafe  and  Multiply,  produce 
or  propagate  each  other  ;  that  is,not  anfwerably  in  all  points^but  in  a  prolong- 
ed method  according  to  feminal  progreffion.  For  the  formation  of  things 
at  firft  was  different  from  their  generation  after;  and  although  it  had  nothing 
to  precede  it,  was  aptly  contrived  for  that  which  mould  fucceed  it.  And 
therefore  though  Adam  were  framed  without  this  part,  as  having  no  other 
womb  than  that  of  his  proper  principles,_yet  was  not  his  pofterity  without 
the  fame:  for  the  feminality  of  his  fabrick  contained  the  power  thereof ; 
and  was  endued  with  the  fcience  of  thofe  parts  whofe  predeftinations  upon 
fucceflion  it  did  accomplim. 

All  the  Navel  therefore  and  conjunctive  part  we  can  fuppofe  in  Adam,  was 
his  dependency  on  his  Maker,  and  the  connexion  he  muft  needs  have  unto 
heaven,  who  was  the  Son  of  God.  For  holding  no  dependence  on  any  pre- 
ceding Efficient  but  God ;  in  the  adt  of  his  production  there  may  be  concei- 
ved fome  connexion,  and  Adam  to  have  been  in  a  momental  Navel  with  his 
Maker.  And  although  from  his  carnality  and  corporal  exiftence,  the  conjun- 
ction feemeth  no  nearer  than  of  caufality  and  effect;  yet  in  his  immortal  and 
diviner  part  he  feemed  to  hold  a  nearer  coherence,  and  an  umbilicality  even 
with  God  himfelf.  And  fo  indeed  although  the  propriety  of  this  part  be 
found  but  in  fome  animals,  and  many  {pedes  there  are  which  have  no  Navel 
at  all ;  yet  is  there  one  link  and  common  connexion,  one  general  liga- 
ment, and  neceffary  obligation  of  all  what  ever  unto  God.  Whereby 
although  they  act  themfelves  at  diftance,  and  feem  to  be  at  loofe ;  yet  do 
they  hold  a  continuity  with  their  Maker.  Which  catenation  or  conlerving 
union  when  ever  his  pleafure  {hall  divide ,  let  go,  or  feparate ;  they  mall  fall 
from  their  exiftence,  elTence,  and  operations :  in  brief,  they  muft  retire  unto 
their  primitive  nothing,  and  (brink  into  their  Chaos  again. 

They  who  hold  the  egg  was  before  the  Bird,  prevent  this  doubt  in  many  o- 
ther  animals,  which  alio  extendeth  unto  them :  For  birds  are  nourifbed  by  un> 
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bilical  veflels,and  the  Navil  is  manifeft  fometimes  a  day  or  two  after  exdufion . 
The  fame  is  probable  in  all  oviparous  exdufions,if  the  letter  part  of  eggs  muft 
ferve  for  the  formation,  the  greater  part  for  nutriment.  The  fame  is  made 
out  in  the  eggs  of  Snakes  j  and  is  not  improbable  in  the  generation  of  Por- 
wiggles  or  Tadpoles,  and  may  be  alfo  true  in  fome  vermiparousexcluliors: 
although  (as  we  have  obferved  in  the  daily  progrefs  in  tome)  the  whole 
Maggot  is  little  enough  to  make  a  Fly,  without  any  part  remaining. 


CHAP.  VI. 


M>.".  Vi  Ant 
Cyn,\a'tti<i. 


The  ancient 

eefiurc  oir  pe- 
tition of  the 
body  it  kjlb. 


Of  the  TiSlures  of  Fa  fern  Nations,  and  the  Jews  at  their  Feafls, 
efyecially  our  Saviour  'at  the  Tajfo^er. 

Concerning  the  Pictures  of  the  Jews,  andEaftern  Nations  at  their  Feafts, 
concerning  the  geftureof  our  Saviour  at  the  Paflbver,  who  is  ufually 
defcribed  fitting  upon  a  ftoolor  bench  at  a  fquare  Tabic,  in  the  middeft  of 
the  Twelve,  many  make  great  doubt  •,  and  ( though  they  concede  a  Table- 
gefture )  will  hardly  allow  this  ufual  way  of  Seflion. 

Wherein  reftraining  no  mans  enquiry,  it  will  appear  that  accubation,  or 
lying  down  at  meals  was  a  gefture  ufed  by  very  many  Nations.  That  die 
Verfuns  ufed  it,  betide  the  teftimony  of  humane  Writers,  is  deducible  from 

that  pafTage  in  Efther.  That  when  the  King  returned  into  the  place  of  the  banquet 
cf  wine,  Haman  was  fallen  upon  the  bed  whereon  Efther  was.    That  the  Parthians 

ufed  it,  is  evident  from  Athentus,  who  delivereth  out  of  Pofidonius,  that 
their  King  lay  down  at  meals,  on  an  higher  bed  than  others.  That  Cleopatra 
thus  entertained  Anthony,  the  fame  Author  manifefteth  when  lie  taith,lhe  pre- 
pared twelve  Tridiniums.  That  it  was  inufe  among  the  Greeks,  the  word 
Triclinium  implieth,  and  the  fame  is  alfo  declarable  from  many  places  in  the 
Sympofiacksof  Plutarch.  That  it  was  not  out  of  fafhion  in  the  days  of  A- 
riflotle,  he  declareth  in  his  politicks ;  when  among  the  Inftitutionary  rules  of 
youth,  he  advifeth  they  mightnot  be  permitted  to  hear  Iambicks  and  Tra- 
gedies before  they  were  admitted  unto  difcumbency  or  lying  along  with 
others  at  their  meals.   That  the  Romans  ufed  this  gefture  at  repair,  beiide 

many  more,  is  evident  from  Lipjius,  Mercurialis,  Salmafius  and  Ciacenius, 

i\  ho  have  exprefly  and  diftin&ly  treated  hereof. 

Now  of  their  accumbing  places,  the  one  was  called  Stibadion  and  Sigma, 
carrying  the  figure  of  an  halt  Moon,  and  of  an  uncertain  capacity,  whereupon 
it  received  the  name  of Hexaclinon,0ftecliwn,  according  unto  that  of  Martial, 

Accipe  Lunatii  fcriptum  teftudine  Sigma  : 
OBo  capit,  veniat  qmfqitis  amicus  erit. 

Hereat  infeveral  ages  the  left  and  right  horn  were  the  principal  places,  and 
the  mod  honourable  perfon,  if  he  were  not  matter  of  the.  feaft,  poflefled 
one  of  thofe  rooms.  The  other  was  termed  Triclinium,  that  is,  Three  beds 
about  a  Table,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  figures  thereof,  and  particularly  in  die 
Rhamnuftan  Triclinium,  fet  down  by  Mercuriahs.  The  cuftomary  ufe  hereof 
was  probably  deduced  from  the  frequent  ufe  of  bathing,  after  which  they 
commonly  retired  to  bed,  and  refedted  themfelves  with  repaft  and  fo  that 
cuftom  by  degrees  changed  their  cubiculary  beds  into  difcubitory,  and  intro- 
duced a  falhion  to  go  from  the  baths  unto  thefe. 

As  for  their  gefture  or  polition,  the  men  lay  down  leaning  on  their  left 
elbow,  their  back  being  advanced  by  fome  pillow  or  loft  lubftance :  the  le- 
condJay  fo  with  his  back  towards  tliefirft,  that  his  head  attained  about  his 
bofomej  and  the  reft  in  the  fame  order.  ^  For  women,  they  fat  Ibmetimcs 
diftindtly  with  their  fex,  fometime  promilcuoully  with  men,  according  to  af- 
fection or  favour,  as  is  delivered  by  Juvenal, 
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Gremio  jacuk  nova  nsipta  mariti. 


And  by  Suetonius  of  Caligula,  that  at  his  Feafts  he  placed  his  Sifters,  with 
whom  he  had  been  incontinent,  fucceflively  in  order  below  him. 

Again,  As  their  Beds  were  three,  fo  die  Guefts  did  not  ufually  exceed 
that  number  in  every  one-,  according  to  the  ancient  Laws,  and  Proverbial 
Obfervations  to  begin  with  the  Graces,  and  make  up  their  Feafts  with  the 
Mufes.  And  therefore  it  was  remarkable  in  the  Emperor  Lucius  Verus,  that 
he  lay  down  with  twelve :  which  was,  faith  Julius  Capitolinus,  pnter  exempla 
maprum,  not  according  to  the  cuftom  of  his  PredeceUors,  except  it  were  at 

{mblick  and  nuptial  Suppers.  The  regular  number  was  alfo  exceeded  in  the 
aft  fupper,  whereat  there  were  no  lefs  than  thirteen,  and  in  no  place  fewer 
than  ten-,  for,  as  Jofephus  delivereth,  it  was  not  lawful  to  celebrate  the 
Paffover  with  fewer  than  that  number. 

Laftly,  For  the  difpofing  and  ordering  of  the  perfons :  The  firft  and  middle 
beds  were  for  the  guefts,  the  third  and  loweft  for  the  Mafter  of  the  houfe 
and  his  family  *,  he  always  lying  in  the  fir  ft  place  of  the  laft  Bed,  that  is,  next 
the  middle  Bed  •,  but  if  the  Wife  or  Children  were  abfent,  their  rooms  were 
Supplied  by  the  *  Vmbr*,  or  hangers  on,  according  to  that  of  Juvenal 

 'Locus  eft  &  pluribus  Vmbris. 


*  Who  the 
umbra  were 
at  banquets. 


For  the  Guefts,  the  honourable!!:  place  in  every  Bed  was  the  firft,  excepting 
the  middle  orfecond  Bed*,  wherein  the  moft  honourable  Gueft  of  the  Feaft 
was  placed  in  the  laft  place,  becaufe  by  that  pofition-  he  might  be  next  the 
Mafter  of  the  Feaft.  For  the  Mafter  lying  in  the  firft  of  the  laft  Bed,  and 
the  principal  Gueft  in  the  laft  place  of  the  fecond,  they  muft  needs  be  next 
each  other;  as  this  figure  doth  plainly  declare,  and  Whereby  we  may  appre- 
hend the  Feaft  of  Perpenna  made  unto  Sertorius,  defcribed  by  Saluftiusy  whofe 
words  we  (hall  thus  read  with  Salmafius  :  Igitur  difcubuere,  Sertorius  inferior  in 
medio  leElo,  fupra  Fabius  *,  Antonius  in  fummo ;  Infra  Scriba  Sertorii  Verfius ;  filter ; 
fcriba Mec&nai  in  Imoy  medius  inter  Tarquitium  &  Dom'mum  Perpennam. 
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At  this  Feaft  there  were  but  feven ,  the  middle  places  of  the  higheft  and 
middle  Bed  being  vacant  and  hereat  was  Sertorius  the  General,  and  princi- 
pal gueft  flain.  And  fo  may  we  make  out  what  is  delivered  by  Plutarch  in 
his  life,  that  lying  on  his  back,  and  railing  himfelf  up?  Perjfenna  caft  himfelf 

upon 
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upon  his  ftomach  •,  which  he  might  very  well  do,  being  Mafter  of  theFeaft, 
and  lying  next  unto  him.  And  thus  alfo  from  this  Tricliniary  difpofure,  we 
may  illuftrate  that  obfcure  expreflion  of  Seneca  That  the  Northwind  was  in 
the  middle,  theNorth-Eaft  on  the  higher  fide,  and  the  North-Weft  on  the 
lower.  For  as  appeareth  in  the  circle  of  the  winds,  the  North-  Eaft  will  an- 
fwer  the  Bed  of  Antonius,  and  the  North- Weft  that  of  Perpenna. 
That  the  cuftom  of  feafting  upon  Beds  wasin  ufe  among  the  Hebrews,  ma- 

Z^f  23.  ny  deduce  from Ezekiel,  Thoufatteft  upon  a  ftately  bed,  and  a  table  frepareA  be- 
fore it.  The  cuftom  of  Difcalceation  or  putting  off  their  fhoes  at  meals,  is 
conceived  to  confirm  the  fame;  as  by  that  means  .keeping  their  Beds  clean: 
and  therefore  they  had  a  peculiar  charge  to  eat  the  Palibver  with  their  (hoes 
on  ■■,  which  Injunction  were  needlefs,  if  they  ufed  not  to  put  them  off. 
However  it  were  in  times  of  high  antiquity,  probable  it  is  that  in  after  Ages 
they  conformed  unto  the  fauYionsof  the  Afyrians  and  Eaftern  Nations,  and 
laftlyof  the  Romans,  being  reduced  by  Pomp ey  unto  a  Provincial  fubje&ion. 

That  this  difcumbency  at  meals  was  in  ufe  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  is 
conceived  probable  from  feveral  fpeeches  of  his  expreffed  in  that  phrafe, 

even  unto  Common  Auditors,  as  Luke  14.  Cum  invitatus  funis  ad  nuptial,  vox 

difcumbas  in  primo  kco,  and  befides  many  more,  Alatthewz$.  When  repre- 
hending the  Scribes  and  Pharifees,  he  faith,  Amant  protoclifiat,  id  eft,  primes 
recubitus  in  cams,  &  protocathedriai,  Jive,  primai  cathedral,  in  Synagogis :  where- 
in the  terms  are  very  diftind,  and  by  an  Antithesis  do  plainly  diftinguifh  the 
pofture  of  fitting,  from  this  of  lying  on  Beds-  The  content  of  the  Jews 
with  the  Romans  in  other  ceremonies  and  rites  of  feafting,  makes  probable 
their  conformity  in  this.  The  Ramans  wafhed,  were  anointed,  and  wore  a 
cenatory  garment :  and  that  the  fame  was  practifed  by  the  Jens,  isdeducea- 

Lk^t  7.       ble  from  that  expoftulationof  our  Saviour  with  Simon,  That  he  wafted  wot  his 
feet,  nor  anointed  his  head  withoyl;  the  common  civilities  at  feftival  entertain- 

mtth.  22.     ments :  and  that  expreflion  of  his  concerning  the  cenatory  or  wedding  garment ; 

and  as  fome  conceive  of  the  linnen  garment  of  the  young  man,  or  St,?ehf  3 
which  might  be  the  fame  he  wore  the  night  before  at  the  laft  Supper. 
That  they  ufed  this  gefture  at  the  PalTover,  is  more  than  probable  from 
.  the  teftimony  of  Jewijh  Writers,  and  particularly  of  Ben-maimon  recorded 

by  Scaligcr  De  emendatione  temporum.    After  the  fecond  Clip  according  to  the 

Exod.  12.  Inftitution,  the  Son  asketh,  What  meaneth  this  fervice  ?  Then  he  that  ma- 
keth  the  declaration,  faith,  How  different  is  this  night  from  all  other  nights? 
for  all  other  nights  we  walh  but  once,  but  this  night  twice-,  all  other  we  eat 
leavened  or  unleavenedbread,  but  this  only  leavened  •,  all  other  we  eat  fleih 
roafted,  boyled  or  baked,  but  this  only  roafted  •,  all  other  nights  we  eat  to- 
gether lying  or  fitting,  but  this  only  lying  along.  And  this  pofture  they  ufed 
as  a  token  of  reft  and  fecurity  which  they  enjoyed,  far  different  from  that 
at  the  eating  of  the  PafTover  in  JEgypt. 

That  this  gefture  was  ufed  when  our  Saviour  eat  the  Pafsover,  is  not  con- 
ceived improbable  from  the  words  whereby  the  Evangelifts  exprefs  the  fame, 
that  is,  drnvivlfiVy  ctiwc«<s$,  j&iukhS^,  av<tK*i5iSv<u,  which  terms  do  properly 
lignifie  this  Gefture,  in  Arijhtle,  Athemw,  Euripides,  Sophocks,  and  all  humane 
Authors   and  the  like  we  meet  with  in  the  paraphraftical  exprelfion  of 

Nomus. 

Laftlyjf  it  be  not  fully  conceded,that  this  gefture  was  ufed  at  the  Pafsover, 
yet  that  it  was  obferved  at  the  laft  fupper,  feems  almoft  incontrovertible :  for 
at  this  feaft  or  cenatory  convention,  learned  men  make  more  than  one  fup- 
per, or  at  leaft  many  parts  thereof.  The  firft  was  that  Legal  one  of  the  Pals- 
over,  or  eating  of  the  Pafchal  Lamb  with  bitter  herbs,  and  ceremonies  de- 

Natth.  26.  fcribed  by  Mofcs.  Of  this  it  is  faid,  Then  when  the  even  was  come,  he  fat  down 
jj- 1  1  with  the  twelve.    This  is  fuppofed  when  it  is  faid,  that  the  Supper  being  ended, 

our  Saviour  arofe,  tooii  a  towel  and  wafhed  the  difciples  feet.    The  fecond  was 

common  and  Domeftical,  confiding  of  ordinary  and  undefined  Provilions ; 
of  this  it  may  be  faid,  that  our  Saviour  took  his  garment,  and  fat  idowu 
again,  after  he  had  walhed  the  Difciples  feet,  and  performed  the  prepara- 
tive civilities  of  Suppers  at  this  'tis  conceived  the  Sop  was  given  unto  fiiJm, 
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the  Original  word  implying  fome  broth  Or  decoction,  notufedat  the  Pafs- 
over. The  third  or  latter  part  was  Eucbariftical,  which  began  at  the  break- 
ing and  bleflingof  the  bread,  according  to  that  of  Matthew,  And  m  they  were 

toting,  fefyt  tookJ>rcad  and  blejfed  it. 

Now  although  at  the  Pafsover  or  firft  Supper,  many  have  doubted  this  Re- 
clining pofture,  and  fome  have  affirmed  that  out  Saviour  flood-,  yet  that  lie  Dt  vet  mm 
lay  down  at  the  other,  the  fame  men  have  acknowledged,  as  chryfoftom^  The-  nuba. 
ophylatT,  Auftin,  and  many  more.   And  if  the  tradition  will  hold,  the  posi- 
tion is  unqueftionable  5  for  the  very  Triclinium  is  to  be  feen  at  Rome,  brought 
thither  by  Vefpafiany  and  graphically  fet  forth  by  Cafalim. 
Thus  may  it  properly  be  made  out,  what  is  delivered  John  1 3.  Erat  recum- 

hens  mm  ex  Difcipulis  ejus  in  Jim  Jefu  mem  diligebat ;  Now  there  was  leaning  on 
Jefus's  bofom  one  of  his  Difviples  whom  Jefns  laved  ;  which  gefture  will  not  fo 
well  agree  unto  the  pofition  of  fitting,  but  is  natural,  and  cannot  be  avoided 
in  the  Laws  of  accubation.  And  the  very  fame  expreffion  is  to  be  found  in 
Pliny,  concerning  the  Emperor  Nerva  and  Veiento  whom  he  favoured  3  Coena- 

bat  Nerva  cum  funds,  Veiento  recumbebat  propius  at  que  etiam  in  Jinn  ;  and  from 

this  cuftom  arofe  the  word  **»r«3i<^,  that  is,  a  near  and  bofom  friend.  And 

therefore  Cafaubon  juftly  reje&eth  TheophylaH   who  not  confidering  the  ata-  Not.  in  Evan 

cient  manner  of  decumbency,  imputed  this  gefture  of  the  beloved  Difcipfc 

untoRufticity,  or  an  ad  of  incivility.  And  thus  alfo  have  fome  conceived, 

it  may  be  more  plainly  made  out  what  is  delivered  of  Mary  Magdalen,  That  ukt  7< 

(he  flood  at  Chrifis  feet  behind  him  weeping,  Mid  began  to  wafh  his  feet  with  tears, 
and  did  wife  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.    Which  actions,  if  our  Saviour 

fat,  me  could  not  perform  (landing,  and  had  rather  flood  behind  his  back, 
than  at  his  feet.  And  therefore  it  is  not  allowable,  what  is  obfetvable  iu 
many  pieces,  and  even  of  Raphael  Vrbiu  wherein  Mary  Magdalen  is  pictured 
before  our  Saviour,  warning  his  feet  on  her  knees  which  will  not  confift 
with  the  ftri<5t  defcription  and  letter  of  the  Text. 

Now  whereas  this  pofition  may  feem  to  be  dilcountenanced  by  our  Tran- 
flation,  which  ufually  renders  it  fitting,  it  cannot  have  that  illation  ;  for  the 
French  and  Italian  Tranflations  expremng  neither  pofition  of  fellion  or  recu- 
sation, do  only  fa  v  that  he  placid  himfelf  at  the  Table  3  and  whew  our-sexi- 
prefleth  the  fame  by  fining,  it  is  in  relation  unto  our  cuftom,  time,  and  ap- 
prehenfion.  The  Hke  upon  occafion  is  not  unufiial :  fb  when  it  is  faid  Luke  4, 
»1i%<tt  8tCklo¥,  and  the  Vulgar  renders  it,  Cum  plicajfet  ubrum,  ours  tran- 
flatethit,  hemutorcfofedtheBook,  which  is  an  expreflion  proper  unto  the 
paginal  books  of  our  times,  but  not  fo  agreeable  unto  Volumes  or  rollinjg 
books  in  ufe  among  the  lews,  not  only  in  elder  times,  but  even  unto  this 
day.  So  when  it  is  faid,  the  Samaritan  delivered  unto  the  Hoft  two  pence  for  what  p«*4*>« 
the  provifionof  the  Z>i*V*$  and  when  our  Saviour  agreed  with  the  Labour-  *>>or  the  pen* 
ers  for  a  penny  a  day  5  in  firi&  tranflation  it  mould  be  feven  pence  half  pen-  °>  \a. tl,c  Gu* 
ny;  2nd  is  not  to  be  conceived  our  common  penny,  the  fixtieth.  partof  an 
ounce.  For  the  word  in  the  Original  is  <h*<Utov,  in  Latine,  Denarius,  and 
with  the  Romans  did  value  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce,  which  after  five  (hil- 
lings the  ounce  amounteth  unto  feven  pence  half  penny  of  our  money. 

Laftly,  Whereas  it  might  be  conceived  that  they  eat  the  Pafsover  (tending 
rather  than  fitting,  or  lying  down,  according  to  the  Inftitution,  Exod.  1 2. 

Thus  jhall  yon  cat,  with  your  loins  girded,  your  fhoes  on  your  feet,  and  your  ft  off  in  Ceremonies 

your  hand-,  the  Jews  themfelves  reply,  this  was  not  required  of  fucceeding  ge-  of  the  p?ffo\ 
nerations,  and  was  not  obferved  but  in  thePaffover  of  Egypt.  And  fo  alfo  Ter  omKtc<t' 
many  other  injunctions  were  afterward  omitted,  as  the  taking  up  of  the 
Pafchal  Lamb,  from  the  tenth  day,  the  eating  of  ijc  in  their  Houfes  difperfed ; 
the  ftriking  of  the  blood  on  the  door-pofts,  and  the  eating  thereof  in  haft. 
Solemnities  and  Ceremonies  primitively  enjoyned,  afterward  omitted;  as 
was  alfo  this  of  flation :  for  the  occafion  ceafing,  and  being  in  fecurity,  they 
applied  themfelves  unto  geftures  in  ufe  among  them. 

Now  in  what  order  of  recumbency  Chrift  and  theDifcipIes  were  difpofed, 
is  not  fo  eafily  determined.  CaJ alius  from  the  Lateran  Triclinium  will  tell  us, 
that  there  being  thirteen,  five  lay  down  in  the  firft  Bed,  five  in  the  laft, 

and 
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and  three  in  the  middle  Bed  5  and  that  our  Saviour  poflefled  the  upper  place 
thereof.  That  fokn  lay  in  the  fame  Bed  feems  plain,  becaufe  he  leaned  on 
our  Saviours  Bofom.  That  Peter  made  the  third  in  that  Bed,  conjecture  is 
made,  becaufe  he  beckoned  unto  John,  as  being  next  him,  to  ask  of  Chrift, 
vho  it  vfaf  that  fhonld  betray  him.  That  f  tfebu  was  not  far  off  feems  probable, 
not  only  becaufe  he  dipped  in  the  fame  di(h,  but  becaufe  he  was  fo  near, 
that  our  Saviour  could  hand  the  Sop  unto  him. 

ucxj  mj    .  ,r'  law  oootbsi]  all  Uonn  .'Jiuii  \aun  bns  <^.\n\^ 
■ 

-         _      —  _____   ,   .    _  • 

J  C  H  A  P.  VII. 

0/  r/:e  ViElure  of  our  SaYtour  with  Img  hair. 

A Nother  Picture  there  is  of  our  Saviour  defcribed  with  longhair,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  the  fews,  and  his  defcription  fent  by  Lentw 
/«/unto  the  Senate.  Wherein  indeed  the  hand  of  the  Painter  is  not  accufa- 
ble,  but  the  judgment  of  the  common  Spectator  5  conceiving  he  obferved 
this  falhion  of  his  hair,  becaufe  he  was  a  Nazarite 3  and  confounding  a  Na- 
zarite by  vow,  with  thofe  by  birth  or  education. 

The  Nazarhe  by  vow  is  declared,  Numb.  6.  And  was  to  .refrain 
three  things,  drinking  of  Wine,  cutting  the  liair,  and  approaching  unto 
the  dead-,  and  fuch  a  one  was  Sampfm.  Now  that  our  Saviour  was  a 
Nazarite  after  this  kind,  we  have  noreafon  to  determine  •■,  for  he  drank 
Wine,  and  was  therefore  called  by  the  Pharifees,  a  Wine-bibber  5  he  ap- 
proached alfo  the  dead,  as  when  he  raifed  from  death  Lawns,  and  the 
daughter  of  J  aims. 

The  other  Nazarite  was  a  Topical  appellation,  and  appliable  unto  fuch  as 
were  born  in  Nazareth,  a  City  of  Galilee,  and  in  the  Tribe  of  Naphthali. 
Neither  if  ftrictly  taken  was  our  Saviour  in  this  fenfe  a  Nazarite ;  for  he 
was  born  in  Bethlehem  in  the  Tribe  of  Judah  but  might  receive  chat  name, 
becaufe  he  abode  in  that  City ;  and  was  not  only  conceived  therein,  but 
there  alfo  palled  the  iilent  part  of  his  life,  after  his  return  from  Egypt  -r  as  is 

delivered  by  Matthew,  And  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  City  called  Nazareth,  that 
it  mi^ht  be  fulfilled  .which  was  fpoken  by  the  Prophet,   He  /hall  be  called  a 

Nazarene.  Both  which  kinds  of  Nazarite s,  as  they  arc  diftingunhable 
by  Zain,  and  Tfade  in  the  Hebrew,  fo  in  the  Greek,  by  Alpha  and 
pnfeoncordia  0mt&Av  for  as  fanfenim  obferveth ,  where  the  votary  Nazarite  is  men- 
nvangtuu.  tioned  ,  it  is  written,  n^*^?©-,  as  Levit.  6.  and  Lament.  4.  Where  it  is 
fpoken  of  our  Saviour,  we  read  it,  n„^«jc_©-,  as  in  Matthew,  Luke  and 
John;  only  Mark\  who  writ  his  Golpel  at  Rome,  did  Latinize,  and  wrote 

it  N«£<tfnr«j.  i  .' 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Pitlureof  Abiaham  jacrifc'wg\{^c. 


IN  the  Picture  of  the  Immolation  of  Jfaac,  or  Abraham  facrificing  his  Son; 
Jfaac  is  defcribed  as  a  little  Boy  ;  which  notwithftanding  is  not  confen- 
taneous  unto  the  authority  of  Expofitors,  or  the  circumftanceof  the  Text. 
For  therein  it  is  delivered  that  Ifaac  carried  oh  his  back  the  wood  for  the 
facrifice;  which  being  an  holocauftor  burnt-ofFering  to  be  confumed  unto 
allies,  we  cannor  well  conceive  a  burthen  for  a  boy ;  but  fuch  a  one  unto 
Jfaac,  as  that  which  it  typified  was  unto  Chrift,  that  is,  the  wood  or  crofs 
whereon  he  fuffered  3  which  was  too  heavy  a  load  for  his  moulders,  and 
was  fain  to  be  relieved  therein  by  Simon  ofCjrene. 

Again,  He  wasfo  far  from  a  Boy,  that  he  was  a  Man  grown,  and  at  his 
full  ftature,  if  we  believe  fofephus,  who  placeth  him  in  the  laft  of  Adolefcencyt 
and  makes  him  Twenty  five  years  old.  And  whereas  in  the  Vulgar  Tranfla- 
tion  he  is  termed  fuer,  it  muft  not  be  ftrictly  apprehended  ( for  that  age  pro- 
perly endeth  in  puberty,  and  extendeth  but  unto  fourteen )  but  refpectively 
unto  Abraham,  who  was  at  that  time  above  Sixfcore.  And  therefore  alfo 
herein  he  was  not  unlike  unto  him ,  who  was  after  led  dumb  unto  the 
(laughter,  and  commanded  by  others,  who  had  legions  at  command  ;  that 
is,  in  meeknefs  and  humble  fubmiflion.  For  had  he  refifted,  it  had  not- 
been  in  the  power  of  his  aged  parent  to  have  enforced;  and  many  at  his 
years  have  performed  fuch  acts,  as  few  befides  at  any.  David  was  too  Men  of  cmis 
ftrong  for  a  Lion  and  a  Bear 5  Pmpej  haddeferved  the  name  of  Great;  new  fame 

Alexander  of  the  fame  COgnomination  was  Getteraliffmo  of  Greece  ■;  and  An-   and  prowefs 

nibal  but  one  year  after,  fucceeded  Afdrubal  in  that  memorable  War  againft  K  25< 
the  Romans. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  (Picture  of  Mofes  with  Horns, 

IN  many  pieces ,  and  fome  of  ancient  Bibles ,  Mofes  is  defcribed  with 
Horns.  The  fame  defcription  we  find  in  a  Silver  Medal ;  that  is,  upon 
one  tide  Mofes  horned,  and  on  the  reverfe  the  commandment  againft  fculptile 
Images.  Which  is  conceived  to  be  a  coynage  of  fome  fern,  in  derifion  of 
Chriftians,  who  firft  began  that  Pourtraict. 

The  ground  of  this  abfurdity  was  furely  a  miftake  of  the  Hebrew  Text, 
in  theHiftory  of  Mofes  when  he  defcended  from  the  Mount-,  upon  the  affi- 
nity of  Karen  aij.d  Karan,  that  is,  an  hom,  and  to  fhine,  which  is  one  quality 
of  Horn :  The  Vulgar  Translation  conforming  unto  the  former.  Jgnorabai  ^»d.  34. 2^ 

quod  comma  ejfet  fades  ejus.    £>ui  videbant  faciem  Mofis  ejfe  cornutam.    But  the  3S* 

Chaldce  paraphrafe,  tranflated  by  Paulus  Fagius,  hath  otherwise  expreffed  it. 

Mofes  nefciebat  quod  multus  ejfet  fplendor  gloria  vultus  ejus.    Et  viderunt  flii  Jfrael 
quod  mult  a  ejfet  clarit as  gloria  faciei  Mofis.    The  expreflion  of  the  Septuagint  • 
is  as  large,  «A=/f!£;«£say  '«  o^-n  n  ^cutta}®-     <3fOTaT<s}  Glorificatus  efi  aftetlus  cutisj 
feu  color  is  faciei t 

And  this  paffage  of  the  Old  Teftameht  is  well  explained  by  another  of 
the  New;  wherein  it  is  delivered,  that  they  could  not  fiedfafi/j  behold  ftttKi* 

the  face  of  Mofes.,  Jti  i\m  *S  -xexraV*  j  that  IS,  for  the  glory  of  *  his 

Dd  countenance^ 
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What  kind  of 
Harlot  fhe 
was, read  Ci~ 
mar.  Ve  vita, 
Hit. 
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led  to  be  the 
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Countenance.  And  finely  the  expohtion  of  one  Text  is  beft  performed 
by  another  5  men  vainly  interpoiing  their  contractions,  where  the  Scri- 
pture decideth  the  controverfie.  And  therefore  iome  have  feemed  too 
active  in  their  expofitions,  who  in  die  ftory  of  Rahab  the  Harlot,  have  gi- 
ven notice  that  the  word  alfo  fignifieth  an  HoftefV,  for  in  the  Epiftle  to 
the  Hebrews,  fhe  is  plainly  termed  which  fignifies  not  an  Hoftefs, 

but  a  pecuniary  and  proftituting  Harlot  5  a  term  applied  unto  Lais  by  the 
Greeks,  and  diitinguillied  from  St«^  or  amica,  as  may  appear  in  the  thir- 
teenth of  AthcrutHS. 

And  therefore  more  allowable  is  the  Tranflation  of  Tremellius ,  guod 

fplendida  feci*  effet  cutis  faciei  ejus    or  as  Eft  ins  hath  interpreted  it,  fades 

ejus  erat  radiofa,  his  face  was  radiant,  and  difperfing  beams  like  many  horns 
and  cones  about  his  head  •■,  which  is  alfo  confonant  unto  the  original  Magnifica- 
tion, and  yet  obferved  in  the  pieces  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 
who  are  commonly  drawn  with  fcintillations,  or  radiant  Halo's  about  their 
head-,  which  after  the  French ^expreliion,are  ufu  ally  termed,  the  Glory. 

Now  if  befides  this  occalional  miftake,  any  man  lhall  contend  a  propri- 
ety in  this  picture,  and  that  no  injury  is  done  unto  Truth  by  this  defcrip- 
tion,  becaufe  an  horn  is  the  Hieroglyphick  of  authority,  power  and  dignity, 
and  in  this  Metaphor  is  often  ufed  in  Scripture 5  the  piece  I  confefs  in  this 
acception  is  haimlefs  and  agreeable  unto  M>y<7 :  and  under  fuch  emblematical 
contractions,  we  find  that  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Attila  King  of  Humes, 
in  ancient  Medals  are  defcribed  with  horns.  But  if  from  the  common  mi- 
Sake,  or  any  folary  confideration  we  perfift  in  this  defcription •■,  we  vilify 
themyfteryof  the  irradiation,  and  authorize  a  dangerous  piece  conformable 
unto  that  of  Jupiter  Hammon ;  which  was  the  Sun,  arid  therefore  defcribed 

with  horns  5  as  is  delivered  by  Macrobius  5  Hammonem  quern  Deum  folem  occi- 
dentem  Libyes  exifiimant,  arietinis  cornibus  fingunt,  quibus  id  animal  valet,  ficttt 

radiis  fil.  We  herein  alfo  imitate  the  Picture  of  Pan,  and  Pagan  emblem 
of  Nature.  And  if  ( as  Macrobius  and  very  good  Authors  concede )  Bacchus, 
•  (  who  is  alfo  defcribed  with  horns )  be  the  fame  Deity  with  the  Sun ;  and  if 
(d&Votfius  well  contendeth )  Mofes  and  Bacchus  were  the  fame  perfon  their 
defcriptions  muft  be  relative,  or  the  Tauricornous  picture  of  the  one,  per- 
haps the  fame  with  the  other. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Scutcheons  of  the  Tribes  of  JfraeL 


WE  will  not  pafs  over  the  Scutcheons  of  the  Tribes  of  Jfrael,  as  they 
are  ufually  defcribed  in  the  Maps  of  Canaan  and  feveral  other  pieces  5 
generally  conceived  to  be  the  proper  coats,  and  diftinctive  badges  of  their  fe- 
veral Tribes.  So  Reuben  is  conceived  to  bear  three  Bars  wave,  Judah  a  Lyon 
Rampant,  Dan  a  Serpent  nowed,  Simeon  a  fword  inpale  the  point  erected,^. 
Gm.  49*  The  ground  whereof  is  the  laft  Benediction  of  Jacob,  wherein  he  refpectively 
draweth  comparifons  from  things  here  reprefented. 

Now  herein  although  we  allow  a  confiderable  meafure  of  truth,  yet  whe- 
ther, as  they  are  ufually  defcribed,  thefe  were  the  proper  cognizances,  and 
coat-arms  of  the  Tribes  ^  whether  in  this  manner  applyed,  and  upon  the 
grounds  prefumed,  material  doubts  remain. 

Forfirft,  They  are  not  ftrictly  made  out  from  the  Prophetical  blefling  of 
Jacob  for  Simeon  and  Levi  have  diftinCt  coats,  that  is,  a  Sword,  and  the 
two  Tables,  yet  are  diey  by  Jacob  included  in  one  Prophecy,  Simeon  And 

Levi  are  brethren,  Inftruments  of  cruelties  are  in  their  habitations.    So  Jofefh 

beareth  an  Ox,  whereof  notwitliftanding  there  is  no  mention  in  this  Prophecy; 

for 
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for  therein  it  is  faid,  Jefeph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  A  fruitful  bough  by  a  well ; 

by  which  repetition  are  intimated  the  two  Tribes  defcending  from  him, 
Ephraim  and  Manajfes  ;  whereof  notwithstanding  Ephraim  only  beareth  an 
Ox :  True  it  is,  that  many  years  after  in  the  benediction  ot  Mofes,  it  is 
faid  of  Jofeph,  His  glory  is  like  the  firftfitigs  of  his  Bullock  :  and  fo  we  may  con- 
cede, what  Voffius  learnedly  declareth,  that  the  Egyptians  reprefented  Jofeph 
in  the  Symbol  of  an  Ox  5  for  thereby  was  beft  implied  the  dream  of  Pha- 
raoh, which  he  interpreted,  the  benefit  by  Agriculture,  and  provident  provi- 
fion  of  corn  which  he  performed  and  therefore  did  Scraps  bear  a  buihel  up  - 
on  his  head.  ■  . 

Again,  If  we  take  thefe  two  benedictions  together,  the  refemblances  are 
not  appropriate,  and  Mofes  therein  conforms  not  unto  Jacob',  for  that  which 
in  the  Prophecie  of  Jacob  is  appropriated  unto  one ,  is  in  the  bleifing  of 
Mofes  made  common  unto  others  So  whereas  Judah  is  compared  unto  a  Li- 
on by  Jacob, Judah  is  a  Lions  whelp,  the  fame  is  applied  Unto  Dan  by  Mofes,  Dan 
is  a  Lions  whelp,  he  /hall  leap  from  Bafhan,  andalfo  unto  Gad  ;  he  dwelleth  as  a  Lion. 

Thirdly,  If  a  Lion  were  the  proper  coat  q[  Judah,  yet  were  it  not  probably 
a  Lion  Rampant,  as  it  is  commonly  defcribed,  but  rather  couchant  or  dor- 
mant, as  fome  Heralds  and  Rabbins  do  determine ;  according  to  the  letter  of  the 

Text,  Recumbens  dormifli  ut  Leo,  He  couched  as  a  Lion,  and  as  a  young  Lion,  who 
fhaUroufe him  ? 

Laftly,  when  it  is  faid,  Every  man  of  the  Children  of  Ifrael  fhall  pitch  by  his 
own  ftandard  with  the  Enfign  of  their  fathers  houfe    upon  enquiry  what  thefe 

Standards  and  Enfigns  were,  there  isno  fmall  incertainty  5  and  men  conform 
not  unto  the  Prophecie  of  Jacob,  Chriftian  Expofitors  are  fain  herein  to  re- 
ly upon  the  Rabbins,  who  notwithstanding  are  various  in  their  traditions,  and 
confirm  not  thefe  common  defcriptions.  For  as  for  inferiour  Enfigns,  either 
of  particular  bands  or  houfes,  they  determine  nothing  at  all  5  and  of  the  four 
principal  or  Legionary  ftandards,  that  is,  of  Judah,  Reuben,  Ephraim,  and  Dan 
(  under  every  one  whereof  marched  three  Tribes)  they  explain  them  very 
variouily.  Jonathan  who  compiled  the  Thargum  conceives  the  colours  of  thefe 
banners  to  anfwer  the  precious  ftones  in  the  breaft-plate ,  and  up 
on  which  the  names  of  the  Tribes  were  engraven.  So  the  ftandard  for  the 
Camp  of  Judah,  was  of  three  colours,  according  unto  the  ftones,  Chalcedony, 
Saphir  and  Sardonyx  and  therein  wereexprelTed  the  names  of  the  three 
Tribes,  Judah,  ifachar,  and  Zabulon,  and  in  the  midft  thereof  was  written, 

Rife  up  Lord,  and  let  thy  enemies  be  fcattered ;  and  let  them  that  hate  thee,  flee 

before  thee:  in  it  was  alfo  the pourtraid  of  a  Lion.  The  ftandard  of  Reuben 
wasalfoof  three  colours,  Sardine,  Topaz,  and  Amethyft  (therein  were  ex- 
prefled  the  names  of  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Gad,  in  the  midft  was  written,  Hear, 
O  Ifrael,  The  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one :  Therein  was  alfothe  pourtraicture 
of  a  Hart.  But  and  others,  befide  the  colours  of  the  field,  do  fet 

down  other  charges,  in  Reuben's  the  forni  of  a  Man  or  Mandrake,  in  that  of 
Judah  a  Lion,  in  Ephraim  smOx,  in  Dans  the  figure  of  an  Eagle. 

And  thus  indeed  the  four  figures  in  the  banners  of  the  principal  fquadrons 
of  Ifrael,  are  anfwerable  unto  the  Cherubins  in  the  vifion  of  Ezekiel ;  every 
one  carrying  the  form  of  all  thefe.  As  for  the  likenefs  of  their  faces,  they 
four  had  the  likenefs  of  the  face  of  a  Man,  and  the  face  of  a  Lion  on  the 
right  fide,and  they  four  had  the  face  of  an  Ox  on  the  left  fide,they  four  had  al- 
fo the  face  of  an  Eagle.  And  conformable  hereunto  the  pictures  of  the  Evan- 
gelifts  ( whofeGofpels  are  the  Chriftian  banners)  are  fet  forth  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  Man  or  Angel,  an  Ox,  a  Lion,  and  an  Eagle.  And  thefe  fymbolical- 
ly  reprefent  the  office  of  Angels,  and  Minifters  of  Gods  Will  5  in  whom  is 
required  underftanding  as  in  a  man,  courage  and  vivacity  as  in  the  Lion,fervice 
and  minifterial  officioufnefs,  as  in  the  Ox,  expedition,  or  celerity  of  execu- 
•  tion,  as  in  the  Eagle. 

From  hence  dierefore  we  may  obferve  that  thefe  defcriptions,  the  inoft 
authentick  of  any,  are  neither  agreeable  unto  one  another,  nor  unto  the 
Scutcheons  in  queftion.  For  though  they  agree  in  Ephraim  and  Judah,  that  is, 
the  Ox  and  the  Lion,  yet  do  they  differ  in  thofe  of  Damnd  Reuben,  as  fac 
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as  an  Eagle  is  different  from  a  Serpent,  and  the  figure  of  a  Man,  jrfcrr,  or 
Mandrake,  from  three  Bars  wave.  Wherein  notwithftanding  we  nd.ti de- 
clare the  incertainty  of  Arms  in  this  particular,  than  any  way  c  uefaon 
their  antiquity  *  for  hereof  more  ancient  examples  there  are,  than  the. 
Scutcheons  of  the  Tribes,  if  ojyris,  Mizsaim  or  Jupiter  the  Juft,  were  the; 
Son  of  Cham  $  for  of  his  two  Sons,  as  Diedorns  delivered],  the  one  for  his 
ThrfbntTN  Device  Save  a  Dog,  the  other  a  Wolf.  And,  befide  the  mield  of  Ackiies, 
Scutcheon"*  anc*  maiw  ancient  Greeks :  if  we  receive  the  conjecture  of  feffittt,  that  the 
Crow  upon  Corvims  his  head,  was  but  die  figure  of  thai  Animal  upon  his 
helmet,  it  is  an  example  of  Antiquity  among  the  Romans. 

But  more  widely  muft  we  walk,  if  we  follow  ri^edodrineof  the  Cakalifts, 
who  in  each  of  the  four  banners  inferibe  a  letter  of  the  Tetragrammaton,  or 
quadriliteral  name  of  God :  and  myfterizing  their  enfigns,  do  make  the 
particular  ones  of  the  twelve  Tribes,  accommodable  unto  the  twelve  iigns 
.  in  the  Zodiack,  and  twelve  months  in  the  Year  j  but  the  Tetrarchkal  or  gt> 

fiiJfrttJttu-   neral  banners,  of  fndah,  Reuben,  E?hraimynnd  Ban,  unto  the  figns  of  AruSy 
n%  ub.  4.      Cancer,  Libra  and  Capicorntis ;  that  is,  trie  foqr  cardinal  parts  of  the  Zodiack, 
andfeafonsofthe  year. 


CHAP.  XL 

Of  the  figures  of  the  Sibyls. 

TH  E  Pictures  of  the  Sibyls  are  very  common,  and  for  tlieir  Propliecios 
of  Chrift  in  high  efteem  with  Chriftians  5  described  commonly  with 
youthful  faces,  and  in  a  denned  number.  Common  pieces  making  twelve, 
and  many  precifely  tens  obferving  therein  the  account  of  J'ar*,  that  is, 

Sibylla  Delphica,  Erjthraay  Samia,  Cnmana,  Cumtta,  or  Cimmeria,  MjjwuM, 
Libyca,  Phrygia,  Tibnrtina,  Perfoa.  Iftwhich  enumeration  I  perceive  learned 
men  are  not  fatisfied,  and  many  conclude  an  irreconcileable  incertainty ;  fome 
making  more,  others  fewer,  and  not  this  certain  number.  For  Snid*i,  tliough 
he  affirm  that  in  divers  ages  there  were  ten,  yet  the  fame  denomination  he 
affbrdeth  unto  more  B«yfardns  in  his  Tract  of  Divination  hath  let  forth  the 
Icons  of  thefe  Ten,  yet  addeth  two  others,  Efintic*,  and  <.&?y;ti*7  and 
fome  affirm  that  Prophefying  women  were  generally  named  Silyls. 

Others  make  them  fewer/  MartUms  Cape/la  two   Pliny  and  Solixus  three 
JElian  four   and  Salmafins  in  effect  but  feven.   For  difcourling  hereof  in  his 

Plinian  ExerCltationS,  he  thus  determineth  Rider e  licet  hodierms  Pitlctes, 
mi  tabulas  proponunt  Cumana,  Cuma*,  &  Erythraa,  mafi  trium  diverfjrjm  Si- 
byllarum  ;  ekm  ma  eademque  fuerit  Cnmana,  Cimaa,  &  Erythrta,  ex  piurixm 
&  dQclijpmorum  Authorttm  fententia.  Boyfardus  gives  US  leave  to  opinion  there 
was  no  more  than  one-,  for  Co  doth  he  conclude,  In  tanta  Scriptorttn  XMtrmm* 

liber  urn  reUnquimtis  Letlori  credere,  an  una  &  eadem  in  diver -/is  regienibus  peregrin*- 
ta,  cognomen  fortita  fit  ab  Us  locis  ubi  or  acuta  reddidijfe  corr>pe*itury  an  plures  extiie~ 
rint  :  And  therefore  not  difcovering  a  refolution  of  their  number  from  pens 
of  the  beft  Writers,  we  have  no  realon  to  determine  the  lame  from  the  land 
and  pencil  of  Painters. 

As  touching  their  age,  that  they  are  generally  defcribed  as  young  wo* 
men,  Hiitory  will  not  allow  5  for  the  Sibyl  whereof  Ph%il  fpeakerh,  is 
termed  by  him  longava  facerdos,  and  Servius  in  his  Comment  amplirieth  the 
fame.  The  other  that  fold  the  books  unto  Tarqnin,  and  whole  Hiftory  is  plain- 
er than  any,  by  Livie  and  Gellius  is  termed  Anns  5  that  is,  propeily  no  woman 
•Am  °f  ordinary  age,  but  full  of  years,  and  inthedayes  of  dorage,  according ro 
*Ai/?f,V«     tn€  *  Etymology  of  Feflns;  and  confonant  unto  the  HHkny ,  wherein  it  is 

fail 
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did,  that  T arquin  thought  {he  doated  with  old  age.  Which  duly  perpended* 
the  Licentia  fictoria  is  very  large  5  with  the  fame  reafon  they  may  delineate 
old  Neftor  like  Adonis,  Hecuba  with  Helens  face,  and  Time  with  Abfoloms  head. 
But  this  abiurdity  that  eminent  Artift  Michael  Angelo  hath  avoided,  in  the 
Pictures  of  the  Cumenn  and  Perfian  Sibyls,  as  they  ftand  defcribed  from  the 
printed  fculpturesof  Afar*  Mantttanus. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Tifture  defcrih'mg  the  death  of  Cleopatra- 

THe  Picture  concerning  the  death  o$  Cleopatra  with  two  Afps  or  venernous 
Serpents  unto  her  arms?  or  breafts,  or  both,  requires  confideration :  for 
therein  ( befide  that  this  variety  is  not  excufable )  the  thing  it  felf  is  queftiona- 
ble  \  nor  is  it  indifputably  certain  what  manner  of  death  (he  died.  Plutarch 
in  the  life  of  Antony  plainly  delivered!,  that  no  man  knew  the  manner  of  her 
deaths  for  fome  affirmed  me  perifhed  by  poifon,  which  me  alwayes  carried 
in  a  little  hollow  comb,  and  wore  it  in  her  hair.  Befide,  there  were  never 
any  Afps  discovered  in  the  place  of  her  death,  although  two  of  her  Maids 
perilhed  alfo  with  her  3  only  it  was  faid,  two  fmall  and  almoft  infenfible 
pricks  were  found  upon  her  arm  \  which  was  all  the  ground  that  Cafar  had 
to  prefume  the  manner  of  her  death.  Galen  who  was  contemporary  unto 
Plutarch,  deHvereth  two  wayes  of  her  death :  that  (he  killed  her  felf  by  the 
bite  of  an  Afp,  or  bit  an  hole  in  her  arm,  and  poured  poifon  therein. 
Strabo  that  lived  before  them  both,  hath  alfo  two  opinions  5  that  ftie  died  by 
the  bite  of  an  Afp,  or  elfe  a  poifonous  ointment. 

We  might  queftion  the  length  of  the  Afps,  which  are  fometimes  defea- 
ted exceeding  fliort}  whereas  the  Cherfea  or  land- Afp  which  moft  conceive 
ihe  ufed,  is  above  four  cubits  long.  Their  number  is  not  unqueftionable  5 
for  whereas  there  are  generally  two  defcribed,  Augufius  (as  Plutarch  xehzeth*) 
did  carry  in  his  triumph  the  Image  of  Cleopatra  but  with  one  Afp  unto  her 
arm.  As  for  the  two  pricks,  or  little  fpots  in  her  arm,  they  infer  not  their  plu- 
rality :  for  like  the  V  iper,  the  Afp  hath  two  teeth  j  whereby  it  left  this  im- 
preflion,  or  double  puncture  behind  it- 

And  laftly,  We  might  queftion  the  place  for  fome  apply  them  unto  her 
breaft,  which  notwithftanding  will  pot  confift  with  the  Hiftory  s  and  Petrus 
ViElorms  hath  well  obferved  the  fame.  But  herein  the  miftake  was  eafie ;  it 
being  thecuftom  in  capital  malefadtors  to  apply  them  unto  the  breaft,  as  the 
Author  De  Theriaca  ad  Pifonem,  an  eye-witnefs  hereof  in  Alexandria^  where 
Cleopatra  died,  determined! :  I  beheld,  faith  he,  in  Alexandria,  howfuddea- 
ly  thefe  Serpents  bereave  a  man  of  life-,  for  when  any  one  is  condemned  to 
this  kind  of  death,  if  they  intend  to  ufe  him  favourably,  that  is,  to  difpatch 
him  fuddenly,  they  faften  an  Afp  unto  his  breaft-,  and  bidding  him  walk 
about,  he  prefently  perilheth  thereby. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Tittures  of  the  Nine  Worthies. 


In  (pl  ndore 
U'bisAntiqute. 


De  invention 
return,  viiix 
Ltetio  es. 
The  ufe  of 
flirroj.  snot 
ancici.e. 


TH  E  Pi<5tures  of  the  nine  Worthies  are  not  unqueftionable,and  to  critical 
fpe&ators  may  feem  to  contain  fundry  improprieties.  Some  will  en- 
quire why  Alexander  the  Great  is  defcribed  upon  an  Elephant :  for  we  do  not 
find  he  ufed  that  animal  in  his  Armies,  muchlefs  in  his  own  perfon^  but  his 
Horfe  is  famous  in  Hiftory,  and  its  name  alive  to  this  day.  Belide,  hefoughc 
but  one  remarkable  battel,  wherein  there  were  any  Elephants,  and  that  was 
with  Varus  King  of  Indian  in  which  notwithstanding,  as  Curtius,  ArrUnus^ 
and  Plutarch  report,  he  was  on  Horfeback  himfelf.  And  if  becaule  he 
fought  againft  Elephants,  he  is  with  propriety  fet  upon  their  backs ;  with 
no  lefs  or  greater  reafon  is  the  fame  defcription  agreeable  unto  Judas 
Maccabeus,  as  may  be  obferved  from  the  hiftory  of  the  Maccabees ;  and 
alfo  unto  Julius  Cafar,  whofe  triumph  was  honoured  with  captive  Ele- 
phants, as  may  be  obferved  in  the  order  thereof  fet  forth  by  Jacobus  Laxrus. 
And  if  alfo  we  fhould  admit  this  defcription  upon  an  Elephant,  yet  were 
not  the  manner  thereof  unqueftionable,  that  is,  in  his  ruling  the  beaft  alone 
for  befide  the  Champion  upon  their  back,  there  was  alfo  a  guide  or  ruler, 
which  fat  more  forward  to  command  or  guide  the  beaft.  Thus  did  King  Varus 
ride  when  he  was  overthrown  by  Alexander  -,  and  thus  are  alfo  the  tovvred 
Elephants  defcribed  Maccab.  z.  6.  Upon  the  beafts  there  were  ftrong  towers 
of  wood,  which  covered  every  one  of  them,  and  were  girt  faft  unto  them  by 
devices :  there  were  alfo  upon  every  one  of  them  thirty  two  ftrong  men,  be- 
fide the  Indian  that  ruled  them. 

Others  will  demand,  not  only  why  Alexander  upon  an  Elephant,  but  HetJcr 
upon  an  Horfe:  whereas  his  manner  of  fighting,  or  presenting  himfelf  in 
battel,wasin  a  Chariot,  as  did  the  other  noble  Trojans,  whoas/V/»j  affirmetli 
were  the  firft  inventers  thereof.  The  fame  way  of  fight  is  teftified  by  Z)<V 
dorus,  and  thus  delivered  by  Sir  waiter  Raleigh.  Of  the  vulgar,  little  reckon- 
ing was  made,  for  they  fought  all  on  foot,  flightly  armed,  and  commonly 
followed  the  fuccefs  of  their  Captains  •■>  who  rode  not  upon  Horfe,  but  in 
Chariots  drawn  by  two  or  three  Horfes.   And  this  was  alfo  the  ancient  way 

of  fight  among  the  Britains,  as  is  delivered  by  Diodorus,  Crf.tr ,  and  Tacitus  \ 

and  there  want  not  fome  who  have  taken  advantage  hereof,  and  made  it 
one  argument  of  their  original  from  Troy.  _ 

Laftly,  By  any  man  verfed  in  Antiquity,  the  queftion  can  hardly  be  a- 
voided,  why  the  Horfes  of  thefe  Worthies,  especially  of  Ctf.-.r,  are  de- 
fcribed with  the  furniture  of  great  faddles  and  ftirrops  for  laddies  largely 
taken  though  fome  defence  there  may  be,  yet  that  they  had  not  the  u!e 
of  ftirrops,  (eemeth  of  lelfer  doubt-,  as  Paucirollus  hath  obferved,  as  /Vt- 
dore  Virgil,  and  Petrus  Vit~l  orius  have  confirmed,  exprelly  dilcourfing  hereon; 
as  isobfervable  from  Pliny,  and  cannot  efcape  our  eyes  in  the  ancient  monu- 
ments,  medals  and  Triumphant  arches  of  the  Romans.  Nor  is  there  any  an- 
cient claflical  word  in  Latin  to  exprefs  them.  For  Staphia,  Stapes  or  Staped* 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Authors  of  this  Antiquity.  And  divers  words  which 
may  be  urged  of  this  lignirication,  are  either  later,  or  lignified  not  thus  much 
in  the  time  of  Cafar.  And  therefore  as  Lipjius  obferveth,  left  a  thing  of 
common  ulelhould  want  a  common  word,  Francifcus  Philelphus  named  them 
St.ipcd.is,  and  Bodinut  Subiecus,  Pedams  And  whereas  the  name  migiit 
promile  f  >me  Antiquity,  becaufe  among  the  three  I'm  all  bones  in  die 
Auditory  Organ,  by  Phylicians  termed  Incus,  Malleus  and  ft  apes,  one  there- 
of from  fome  refernblance  doth  bear  this  name-,  thefe  bones  were  not 
obferved,  much  lefs  named  by  Hippocrates,  Galen,  or  any  ancient  Phyliciau. 
But  as  Laurentius  obferveth,  concerning  the  invention  of  die^n-xor  ftirrop- 
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bone,  there  is  fome  contention  between  Columbus  and  lagrejpas  5  the  one 
of  Sicilia,  the  other  of  Cremona,  and  both  within  the  compafs  of  this 
Century. 

The  fame  is  alfo  deducible  from  very  approved  Authors :  Polybim  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  way  which  Annibxl  marched  into  Italy,ufeth  the  word  £sjG»(ua'T/s-cu, 
that  is,  faith  Petrm  ViElorius,  it  was  ftored  with  devices  for  men  to  get  upon 
their  horfes,  which  afcents  were  termed  Bemata,  and  in  the  life  of  Calm 
Gracchus,  Plutarch  expreffeth  as  much.  For  endeavouring  to  ingratiate  hirfi- 
felf  with  the  people,  belides  the  placing  of  ftones  at  every  miles  end  he 
made  at  nearer  diftances  certain  elevated  places,  andScalary  afcents,  that  by 
the  help  thereof  they  might  with  better  eafe  afcend  or  mount  their  Horfes. 
Now  if  we  demand  how  Cavaliers  then  deftitute  of  ftirrops  did  ufually 
mount  their  horfes*,  as  Lipfius  informeth,  the  unable  and  fofter  fort  of  men 
had  their  or  Stratore s,  which  helped  them  up  on  horfe-back,  as  in 

the  practice  of  Crajfus  in  Plutarch,  and  CaracaUa  in  Spartianus,  and  the  later 
example  of  ValentinUms,  who  becaufe  his  horfe  rifed  before,  that  he  could 
not  be  fettled  on  his  back,  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  his  Strator.  But  how 
the  active  and  hardy  perfons  mounted,  Vegetius  refolves  us,  that  they  ufed  De  n  Milit' 
to  vault  or  leap  up,  and  therefore  they  had  wooden  horfes  in  their  houfesand 
abroad,  that  thereby  young  men  might  enable  themfelves  in  this  action: 
wherein  by  inftruction  and  practice  they  grew  fo  perfect,  that  they  could 
vault  up  on  the  right  or  left,  and  that  with  their  fword  in  hand,  according'to 
that  of  Virgil, 

Pofcit  earns  atque  arma  Jimul,  faltuque  fuperbus 
Emicat.  And  again : 

Infrmant  alii  currns,  &  corf  or  a  faltu 
Injiciunt  in  equos. 

So  faKus  Pollux  advifeth  to  teach  Horfes  to  incline,  dimit,  and  bow  down 
their  bodies,  that  their  riders  may  with  better  eafe  afcend  them.  And  thus 
may  it  more  caufally  be  made  out,  what  Hippocrates  affirmeth  of  the  Scythi- 
ans, that  ufing  continual  riding,  they  were  generally  molefted  with  the  Scia- 
tka  or  hip-gout.  Or  what  Suetonius  delivereth  of  Gcrmankus,  that  he  had 
(lender  legs,  but  encreafed  them  by  riding  after  meals  that  is,  the  humours 
defending  upon  their  pendulofity,they  having  no  fupport  or  fuppedaneous 
liability. 

Now  if  any  (hall  fay  that  thefe  are  petty  errors  and  minor  lapfes,  not  con- 
fiderably  injurious  unto  truth,  yet  is  it  neither  reafonable  nor  (ate  to  con- 
temn inferiour  falfities  but  rather  as  between  falfhood  and  truth  there  is  no 
medium,  fo  fhould  they  be  maintained  in  their  diftances :  nor  the  contagion  of 
the  one,  approach  the  fincerity  of  the  other. 


C  H  A  P.  XIV. 

Of  the  Titlure  of  Jephtha  facrlfcing  Us  Daughter. 

TH  Ehand  of  the  Painter  confidently  fetteth  forth  the  Picture  of  fephtha 
in  the  pofture  of  Abraham,  facrificing  his  only  daughter :  Thus  is  it 
commonly  received,  and  hath  had  the  atteft  of  many  worthy  Writers. 
Notwithstanding  upon  enquiry  we  find  the  matter  doubtful,  and  many  upon    .    7  ,  . 
probable  grounds  to  have  been  of  another  opinion  :  conceiving  in  this  obla-  di/not  Mil 
tion  not  a  natural  but  a  civil  kind  of  death,  and  a  feparation  only  unto  the  his  daughter,, 
Lord.t  For  that  he  purfued  not  his  vow  unto  a  literal  oblation,  there  want  )^g>  u.  $9 
not  arguments  both  from  the  Text  and  Reafon. 

For 
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Forfirft,  It  is  evident  that  flie  deplored  her  Virginity,  and  not  her  deaths 

Let  me  go  up  and  down  the  mountains,  and  bewail  my  Virginity,  I  and  my  fellows. 

Secondly,  When  it  is  (aid,  that  fephtha  did  unto  her  according  unto  his  vowji 
is  immediately  fubjoyned,  F.t  rum  cognovit  virum,  and  llie  knew  no  man  j 
which  as  immediate  in  words, was  probably  moft  near  in  fenfe  unto  the  Vow. 

Thirdly,  it  is  faid  in  the  Text,  that  the  daughters  of  Ifriul  went  yearly 
to  talk  with  the  Daughter  of  Jepkha  four  days  in  the  year ,  which  had 
lhe  been  facrificed ,  they  could  not  have  done  :  For  whereas  the  word 
is  fometime  tranilated  to  lament,  yet  doth  it  alfo  iignirie  to  talk  or  have 
conference  with  one,  and  by  TremelUns ,  who  was  well  able  to  judge  of 
the  Original,  it  is  in  this  fenfe  tranflated :  Ibant  filU  Ifraelitarum,  ad  confabn- 

Iandumcum  filia  Jephthaci,  quatuor  diehus  quotannis  :  And  fo  it  is  alfo  (et  down 

in  the  marginal  notes  of  our  Transition.  And  from  this  annual  concourfe 
of  the  Daughters  of  Ifrad,  it  is  not  improbable  in  future  Ages,  the  Daughter 
ot  Jepkha  came  to  be  worlhipped  as  a  Deity  ;  and  had  by  the  Samaritans  an 
annual  feftivity  obferved  unto  her  honour,  as  Epiphanius  hath  left  recorded 
in  the  Herelie  of  the  Melchifedecians. 

It  is  alio  repugnant  unto  Reafon;  for  the  offering  of  mankind  was 
againft  the  Law  of  God,  who  fo  abhorred  humane  facrifice,  that  he  ad- 
mitted not  the  oblation  of  unclean  beafts,  and  confined  his  Altars  but 
unto  few  kinds  of  Animals,  the  Ox ,  die  Goat ,  the  Sheep,  the  Pigeon 
and  its  kinds :  In  the  cleanling  of  the  Leper,  there  is  I  confefs  mention 
made  of  the  Sparrow  but  great  difpute  may  be  made  whether  it  be  pro- 
perly rendred.  And  therefore  the  Scripture  with  indignation  oft-times 
makes  mention  of  humane  facrifice  among  the  Gentiles  -,  whofe  oblations 
fcarce  made  fcruple  of  any  Animal ,  facrihcing  not  only  Man ,  but  Hor- 
fes,  Lions,  Eagles  *,  and  though  they  come  not  into  holocaufts ,  yet  do 
we  read  the  Syrians  did  make  oblations  of  Fifties  unto  the  Goddefs  Dcr- 
ceto.  It  being  therefore  a  facrifice  fo  abominable  unto  God  ,  although 
he  had  purfued  it,  it  is  not  probable  the  Priefts  and  Wifdom  of  Jfrael 
would  have  permitted  it  *  ana  that  not  only  in  regard  of  the  fubjed  or  fa- 
crifice it  felf,  but  alfo  the  Sacrijicator,  which  the  Pidure  makes  to  be  Jepkha ; 
who  was  neither  Prieft,  nor  capable  of  that  Office  :  for  he  was  a  Gileadite, 
and  as  the  Text  affirmeth,  the  Son  alfo  of  an  Harlot.  And  how  hardly  the 
Prieft-hood  would  endure  encroachment  upon  their  function,  a  notable 
example  there  is  in  the  ftory  of  Odas. 

Secondly,  the  offering  up  of  his  Daughter  was  not  only  unlawful,  and 
entrenched  upon  his  Religion,  but  had  been  a  courfe  that  had  much  con- 
demned his  difcretion-,  that  is,  to  have  puniihed  himfelf  in  the  mi- 
deft  obfervance  of  his  Vow,  when  as  the  Law  of  God  had  allowed  an 
evalion  j  that  is ,  by  way  of  commutation  or  redemption  ,  according  as 
is  determined,  Levit.  27.  Whereby  if  flie  were  between  the  age  of  five 
and  twenty,  (lie  was  to  be  eftimated  but  at  ten  (hekels,  and  if  between 
twenty  and  fixty,  not  above  thirty.  A  fumm  that  could  never  difcourage 
an  indulgent  Parent  5  it  being  but  the  value  of  a  fervant  flain  the  in- 
confiderable  Salary  of  Judas;  and  will  make  no  greater  noife  than  three 
pound  fifteen  (hillings  with  us.  And  therefore  their  conceit  is  not  to  be  ex- 
ploded, who  fay  that  from  the  ftory  ofjepkhas  facrificinghis  own  Daughter, 
might  fpring  the  ftble  of  Agamemnon,  delivering  unto  facrifice  his  Daughter 
Jphigenia,  who  was  alio  contemporary  unto  Jepkha:  wherein  to  an fwerthe 
ground  that  hinted  ir,  Jphipeniawas  notlaciiliced  her  lei  f,  but  redeemed  with 
an  Hart,  which  Diana  accepted  for  her. 

Laftly,  Although  his  Vow  run  generally  for  the  words,  n%atfon<er  (halt 
come  forth ,  &c.  yet  might  ir  be  reltrained  in  the  lenfe,  for  whatfoever 
was  facrificable,  and  iuitly  liibject  to  lawful  immolation:  and  fo  would 
not  have  facrificed  either  Horfe  or  Dog,  if  they  had  come  out  upon  him. 
Nor  was  he  obliged  by  oath  unto  a  ftrid  oblervation  of  that  which  promilfo 
rily  was  unlawful  \  or  could  he  be  qualified  by  vow  to  commit  a  fed  which 
naturally  was  abominable.  Which  dodrin^  had  Herod  underftood,  it  might 
have  laved  John  Baptijl's  head  5  when  he  promifed  by  oath  to  give  unto  HtrodtM 

whatfoever 
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whatfoever  me  would  ask  5  that  is,  if  it  were  in  the  compad  df  tl  tings, 
which  he  could  lawfully  grant.  For  his  oath  made  not  that  lawful  wb'.'h 
was  illegal  before:  and  if  it  wereunjuft  to  marther  John,  the  fuperVenient 
Oath  did  not  extenuate  the  fad,  or  oblige  the  Juror  unto  it. 

Now  the  ground  at  leaft  which  much  promoted  the  opinion,  might  fee 
the  dubious  words  of  the  text,  which  contain  the  fenfe  of  his  Vow;  inoft 
Men  adhering  unto  their  common  and  obvious  acception.  WMtfuevW 

/hall  come  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  Houfe,  (hall  furelybe  the  Lord s,  and  I  will  iffhr 
it  up  for  a  burnt-offering.    NOW  whereas  it  IS  faid,  Erit  Jehova,  &  of  cram  ilttd 

holocaufium.  The  word  fignifying  both  &  and  aut,  it  may  be  taken  disjunctive- 
ly •■,  aut  oferam,  that  is,  it  mail  either  be  the  Lord's  by  feparation,  or  elfe, 
an  holocauft  by  common  oblation-,  even  as  our  marginal  tranflation  adver- 

tifeth  ;  and  as  Tremellius  rendreth  it,  Erit  inquam  fehevte,  aut  oferam  illud  h~o- 

locaufium  :  and  for  the  vulgar  tranflation,  it  ufeth  often  &,  where  aut  mult 

be prefumed,  as  Exod.  zi.    Si  quis  percufferit  patrem  &  mairem,  that  is,  not 

both,  but  either.  There  being  therefore  two  waves  to  difpofe  of  her,  either 
to  feparate  her  unto  the  Lord,  or  offer  her  as  a  facrifice,  it  is  of  no  neceflity 
the  latter  mould  be  necetfary ;  and  furely  Iefs  derogatory  unto  the  facred 
text  and  hiftory  of  the  people  of  God,  muft  be  the  former. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  Titlwe  of  John  the  <Baftift. 


THE  Picture  oijohn  the  Baptift,  in  a  Camels  skin,  is  very  queftionabley 
and  many  I  perceive  have  condemned  it.  The  ground  or  occafion 
of  this  defcription  are  the  words  of  the  holy  Scripture,  especially  of  Matthew 
and  Marks  for  Lu^  and  John  are  filent  herein  5  by  them  it  is  delivered;  bit 

garment  was  of  Camels  Hair,  and  he  had  a  leather  girdle  about  his  loins.  Now 

here  it  feems  the  Camels  Hair  is  taken  bv  Painters  for  the  skin  or  pelt  with 
the  Hair  upon  it.  But  this  Exposition  will  not  fo  well  confift  with  the  Ariel: 
acception  of  the  words^  for  Mark  1 .  it  is  faid,  he  was,  IhMj^q-  >&%i< 
and  Matthew  3.  3%  To'ivJiifut  arm  Ki%iv  H&nhhX)  that  is,  as  the  vulgar 
tranflation,  that  of  Beza,  thato/  Sixtus  guintus,  and  Clement  the  eighth  hath 
rendred  it,  veflimentum  hobebat  e  pills  eamelinis  ;  which  is  as  ours  tranflateth 
it,  a  garment  of  Camels  hair,  that  is,  made  of  (bme  texture  of  that  Hair,  a 
courfe  garments  a  cilicious  or  fackcloth  habit  j  futable  to  the  aufterity  of 
his  life-,  the  feverity  of  his  Doctrine,  Repentance  5  and  the  place  thereof, 
the  Wildernefs,  his  food  and  diet,  Locufts  and  wild  Hony.  Agreeable  unto 
the  example  of  ElUs,  who  is  (aid  to  be  vir  pilofus,  that  is,  as  Tremellius  inter- 
prets, Vefie  vi/lofa  cinElns,  anfwerable  unto  the  habit  of  the  ancient  Prophets^ 
according  to  that  of  Zachary.    In  that  day  the  Prophets  (hall  be  afhamed,  neither  £..  t 

fhallthey  wear  a  rough  garment  to  deceive  -,  and  futable  to  the  Cilicious  and  hairy     c "  ^ 
Vefts  of  the  ftricM  Orders  of  Fryers,  who  derive  the  inftitution  of  their 
Monaftick  life  from  the  example  of  John  and  Elias. 

As  for  the  wearing  of  skins ,  where  that  is  properly  intended,  the  ex- 
preflion  of  the  Scripture  is  plain;  fo  is  it  faid,  Heb.  11.  Thejwandred  aboui 
ht  dtya'oK  Ji^etm,  that  is,  in  Goats  skins  5  and  fo  it  is  faid  of  our  firfl:  Parents, 
Gen.  3.  ThatGW  made  them  -^iSvai  typa-rivus,  Veftei  pe like as  or  coats  of  skins  3 
which  though  a  natural  habit  unto  all,  before  the  invention  of  Texture; 
was  fomething  more  unto  Adam,  who  had  newly  learned  to  die  ^  for  Unto 
•him  a  garment  from  the  dead,  was  but  a  dictate  of  death,  and  an  habit  of 
mortality. 
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Now  if  any  Man  will  fay,  this  habit  of  John  was  neither  of  Camels  skin, 
nor  any  courfe  Texture  of  its  hair,  but  rather  fome  finer  Weave  of  Came- 
lot,  Grograinor  the  like,  in  as  much  as  thefe  fluffs  are  fuppofed  to  be  made 
of  the  hair  of  that  Animal,  or  becaufe  that  rMliu*  affirmed),  that  Camels 
hair  of  Terfia,  is  as  fine  as  Melefan  wool,  wherewith  the  great  ones  of  thac 
place  were  doathed  i  they  have  difcovered  an  habit,  not  only  uniurable  un- 
to his  leathern  cin&ure,  and  the  courfenefs  of  his  life  \  but  notconiiltenc  with 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  when  reafoning  with  the  people  concerning  John, 

he  faith,  What  rcentym  out  ir.to  the  viildernefs  to  fee  ?  a  Man  xUathed  in  ftft  raiwent  ? 
Behold,  they  that  wear  [oft  raiment ,  are  in  Kings  Houfes. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  thcfiHureofSt.  Chriitopher. 

THE  Picture  of  St.  Chriftpher,  that  is,  a  Man  of  a  Giantlike  (Tarare, 
bearing  upon  his  (boulders  our  Saviour  Chrift,  and  with  a"  ftaffin  his 
Hand,  wading  throw  the  water,  is  known  unto  Children,  common  over  all 
Europe,  not  only  as  a  fignunto  Houfes,  but  is  defcribed  in  many  Churches, 
and  ftands  Colons  like  in  the  entrance  of  Nofire  Dame  in  Paris. 

Now  from  hence,  common  eyes  conceive  an  hiftory  futable  unto  this 
description,  that  he  carried  our  Saviour  in  his  Minority  over  fome  river 
or  water :  which  notwithstanding  we  cannot  at  all  make  our.  For  we  read 
not  thus  much  in  any  good  Author, nor  of  any  remarkable  Chrif}o$kery  before 
the  reign  of  Decius,  who  lived  2  50  years  after  Chrift.  This  Man  indeed 
according  unto  Hiftory  fuffered  as  a  Martyr  in  the  fecond  year  of  that  Em- 
perour,  and  in  the  Roman  Calendar  takes  up  the  2 1  of  July. 

The  ground  that  begat  or  promoted  this  opinion,  wasfirft  die  fabulous 
adje&ions  of  fucceeding  ages,  unto  the  veritable  acts  of  this  Martyr,  who 
in  the  moft  probable  accounts  was  remarkable  for  his  ftaflf,  and  a  Man  of  a 
goodly  ftature. 

The  fecond  might  be  a  miftake  or  mifapprehenficn  of  the  Picture,  moft 
Men  conceiving  that  an  Hiftory  which  was  contrived  at  firft  but  as  an  Em- 
blem or  Symbolical  fancy :  as  from  die  Annotations  of  Baronins  upon  the 
Roman  Martyrologie,  Upcllous  in  the  life  of  Sr.  Chn'fropher  hath  oUiervedhi 

Lip.  De  -vitis  thefe  words*,  Atta  S.  Cljriftophcri  amM/tisdcpravat.iitne>.iKT>t!!r:  txedqitidemiim 
Sanflorm.       aliunde  originem  ftttnpfiffe  certum  ejl,quam  qKodfymbolicas  fgnras  imperiti  ad  veritjtem 
fucceffn  temporis  tranfi tiler int :  itaque  cwflailla  de  S.wtto  Cljriftophero  fingi  coxfrrr  •, 
Symhola  pot  tits  quam  hiflmt  alic*t}fs  exifiimavdum  eft  effe  expreffum  imminent  ^  tTk  t 

is,  The  Ads  of  St.  CLriftopher  are  depraved  by  many :  which  finely  began  from 
no  other  ground,  than  that  in  procels  of  time,  unskilful  Men  tranlkited  fymbo- 
lical  figures  unto  real  verities :  and  tlierefore  what  isufually  defcribed  in  the 
Pidure  0 f St. Cb  ijlofhtr,  is  rather  to  be  received  as  an  Emblem,or  Symbolical 
defg  iption,  than  any  real  Hiftory.  Now  what  Emblem  this  was,  or  what  irs 
figmficarion,  conjectures  are  many  •,  Pitrius  hath  tet  dow  n  one,  that  is,  ofthj 
Dilciple  of  Chrift-,  for  he  that  will  carry  Chrift  upon  his  lhouldcrs,  muft 
rely  upon  die  ftaffof  his  direction,  whereon  if  he  himethhimfelf,  he  may 
be  able  to  overcome  the  billows  of  reliftance,  and  in  the  vertue  of  thisftaft 
like  that  of  Jacob,  pafsover  the  waters  of  Jordan.  Or  otlierwifethus:  He 
that  will  fubmit  bis  lhoulders  unto  Chrift,  lliall  by  the  concurrence  of  his 
power  encreafe  into  the  ftrength  of  a  Giant-,  ana  being  fupportcd  by  me 
llaff  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  lliallnot  be  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  the  world, 
but  wade  through  all  reliftance. 

Add  alfo  the  myftical  reafons  of  this  ponrtraiclalledged  by  f'Ua  and  .Verify 
nus :  &  the  recorded  ftoi  y  ofchrificphcr^lm  before  his  Maityrdom  lie  requefted 
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of  God,  that  where  ever  his  body  were,  the  places  mould  be  freed  from 

peftilence  and  mifchiefs ,  from  infection.  And  therefore  his  picture  or  Anton,  cafid- 

pourtrad,  was  ufually  placed  in  publick  wayes,  and  at  the  entrance  of  To  wns  lionai  anti- 

and  Churches,  according  to  the  received  Diftich :  ?«wt«  Mdi- 

olmnfa. 

Chriflopborumvideasy  pojlca  tutus  en's. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Tifture  of  St.  George* 


THE  Pidure  of  St.  George  killing  the  Dragon,  and,  as  meft  ancient  v 
draughts  do  run,  with  the  Daughter  of  a  King  ftanding  by,  is  famous 
amongft  Chriftians.  And  upon  this  defcription  dependeth  a  folemn  ftory, 
how  by  this  atchievement  he  redeemed  a  King's  daughter :  which  is  more 
efpecially  believed  by  the  Englijk,  whofe  Protector  he  is:  and  in  which 
form  and  Hiftory,  according  to  his  defcription  in  the  Englifh  Colledge  at 
Rome,  he  is  fet  forth  in  the  Icons  or  Cuts  of  Martyrs  by  Cevaleriui :  and  all 
this  according,  to  the  Hifioria  Lombardiea,  or  golden  Legend  of  Jacobus  de  Vora- 
gine.  Now  of  what  authority  foever  this  piece  be  amongftus,  it  is  I  per- 
ceive received  with  different  beliefs :  for  fome  believe  theperfonandthe 
ftory  j  fome  the  perfon,  but  not  the  ftory  *  and  others  deny  both. 

That  fucha  perfon  there  was,  we  {hall  not  contend:  for  befides  others, 
Dr.  Hejl'm  hath  clearly  alTerted  it  in  his  Hiftory  of  St.  George.  The  in- 
diftindion  of  many  in  the  community  of  name,  ©r  the  mifapplication  of 
the  ads  of  one  unto  another,  hath  made  fome  doubt  thereof.  For  of  this 
name  we  meet  with  more  than  one  in  Hiftory,  and  no  lefs  than  two  conceived 
of  Cappadocia.  The  one  an  Arrian,  who  was  (lain  by  the  Alexandrians  in 
thetimeoff«/w»j  the  other  a  valiant  Souldier  and  Chriftian  Martyr,  be- 
headed in  the  Reign  of  Dioclefian.  This  is  the  George  conceived  in  this 
Picture,  who  hath  his  day  in  the  Roman  Calender,  on  whom  fo  many  fables  are 
delivered ,  whofe  ftory  is  fet  forth  by  Metapbrafies,znd  his  miracles  by  Turonenp, 
As  for  the  ftory  depending  hereon,  fome  conceive  as  lightly  thereof,  as 
of  that  of  Perfius  and  Andromeda  $  conjecturing  the  one  to  be  the  father  of  the 
others  and  fome  too  highly  affertit.  Others  with  better  moderation,  do 
either  entertain  the  fame  as  a  fabulous  addition  unto  the  true  and  authentick 
ftory  of  St.  George  j  or  elfe  conceive  the  literal  acception  to  beamifcon- 
ftrudion  of  the  fymbolical  expreflion*,  apprehending  a  veritable  hiftory,  in 
an  Emblem  or  piece  of  Chriftian  Poefie.  And  this  Emblematical  conftrudi- 
on  hath  been  received  by  Men  not  forward  to  extenuate  the  ads  of  Saints  .* 
as  from  Baronius,  Lipellous  the  Cartbufian  hath  delivered  in  the  life  of  St. 

George  5  Pitturam  i/lam  St.  Georgii  qua  ejfingitur  eques  armatus,  qui  bafie  cufpide 
bofiem  interficit,  juxta  quam  etiam  virgo  pofita  manus  fnpplices  tendens  ejus  ex f  lor  at 
tuxilittm,  Symboli potius  quam  hiftoria alicujus  cenfenda  expreffa  imago.  Confuevit 
yuidem  ut  equeftris  militia  miles  equeftri  imagine  referri :  that  is,  The  Pidure  of 

St.  George,  wherein  he  is  described  like  a  Curaftier  or  Horfeman  compleat- 
ly  armed,  &c  is  rather  a  fymbolical  image,  than  any  proper  figure. 

Now  in  the  Pidure  of  this  Saint  and  Souldier ,  might  be  implied  the 
Chriftian  Souldier,  and  true  Champion  of  Chrift.  A  Horfeman  armed  Cap- 
*-pe,  intimating  the  Panoplia  or  compleat  Armour  of  a  Chriftian  combating 
with  the  Dragon,  that  is,  with  the  Devil  in  defence  of  the  Kings  daughter,- 
that  is,  the  Church  of  God.  And  therefore  although  the  Hiftory  be  not 
made  out,  it  doth  not  difparagethe  Knights  and  noble  Order  of  Sc.  George : 
whofe  cognifance  is  honourable  in  the  Emblem  of  the  Souldier  of  Chrift, 
and  is.  a  worthy  memorial  to  conform  unto  its  myftery.   Nor ,  were 
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there  no  fuch  perfonatall,  had  they  more  reafon  to  beaftiamed,  than  the 
Noble  order  of  B*rgmdyy  and  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece  i  whofe  badge 
isaconfefledfable. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
Of  the  Titture  of  Jerom. 


Clocks  no  ve- 
ry ancient  is* 
vention. 


A  peculiar 
description 
and  partial* 
lar  con- 
ftruftion 
hereof  out  of 
R.  Chomtr,  is 
frr  down,  Cu- 
r/of- dtCaffi- 
Ttl.  Chap.  9. 

Doftrine  of 
circular  mo- 
tion. 


THE  Piclure  of  from  ufually  defcribed  at  his  ftudy,  with  a  Clock  hanging 
by,  is  not  to  be  omitted  for  though  the  meaning  be  allowable,  and 
probable  it  is  that  induftrious  Father  did  not  let  flip  his  time  without  ac- 
count s  yet  muft  not  perhaps  that  Clock  be  fct  down  to  have  been  his 
meafure  thereof.  For  Clocks  or  Automatous  organs,  whereby  we  now 
diftinguifh  of  time,  have  found  no  mention  in  any  ancient  Writers,  but  are 
of  late  invention,  as  Pancirollus  oblervetn.  And  Poljdor*  f  irgil  difcourfing 
of  new  inventions  whereof  the  Authors  are  not  known,  makes  inftance  in 
Clocks  and  Guns.  Now  Jerom  is  no  late  Writer,  but  one  of  the  ancient  Fa- 
thers, and  lived  in  the  fourth  Century,  in  the  Reign  of  Thtodo/ius  the  firft. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  before  the  days  of  from  there  were  Horologies, 
and  feveral  accounts  of  time ;  for  they  meafured  the  hours  not  only  by  drops 
of  water  in  glafles  called  Cletfjdr*)  but  alfo  by  fand  in  glafles  ailed  cutf*m- 
mU.  There  were  alfo  from  great  antiquity,  Scioterkal  or  Sun-Dials,  by  the 
fhadowof  aftileor£»«0«»  denoting  the  hours  of  the  day :  an  invention  afcri- 
bed  unto  Anaximenes  by  Pliny,  Hereof  a  memorable  one  there  was  in  G*m- 
fus  Martins j  from  an  Obelisk  erected,  and  golden  figures  placed  horizontally 
about  it  i  which  was  brought  out  oiEgjft  by  AHgufius,  and  defcribed  by  fac*- 
bns  Lttnrus.  And  another  of  great  antiquity  we  meet  with  in  the  ftory  of  Evc- 
cbias  5  for  fo  it  is  delivered  in  i  King.  20.  That  the  Lord  brought  the  Jhadow  back: 

ward  ten  degree  t  by  which  it  had  gone  down  in  the  dial  of  Aha*,.    That  is,  £ay  fome, 

ten  degrees,  not  lines  •,  for  the  hours  were  denoted  by  certain  divisions  or  fteps 
in  the  Dial,  which  others  diftinguilhed  by  lines,  according  to  that  of  Perjiuty 

Stertinws  indomitnm  quod  deffumare  Talernnm 
Snfficiatj  quint  a  dum  linen  tangitttr  umbra. 

That  is,  the  line  next  the  Meridian,  or  within  an  hour  of  Noon- 

Of  later  years  there  fuccceded  new  inventions,  and  horologies  compo- 
fed  by  Trochilick  or  the  artifice  of  wheels-,  whereof  fome  are  kept  in  moti- 
on by  weight,  others  perform  without  it.  Now  as  one  age  inftructs  another, 
and  time  that  brings  all  things  to  ruin,  perfects  alfo  every  thing  j  fo  are  theie 
indeed  of  more  general  and  ready  ufe  than  any  that  went  before  them.  By 
the  Water-  glaffes  the  account  was  not  regular :  for  from  attenuation  and  con- 
denfation,  whereby  that  Element  is  altered,  die  hours  were  Ihorter  in  hot 
weather  than  in  cold,  and  in  Summer  than  in  Winter.  As  for  Scioterical 
Dials,  whether  of  the  Sun  or  Moon,  they  are  only  of  ule  in  the  adual  radi- 
ation of  thofe  Luminaries,  and  are  of  little  advantage  unto  thole  inhabi- 
tants, which  for  many  months  enjoy  not  the  J^uftre  of  the  Sun. 

It  is  I  confefs  no  eafie  wonder  how  die  horometry  of  Antiquity  difcover- 
ed  not  this  Artifice,  how  Architas  that  contrived  the  moving  Dove,  or  ra- 
ther the  Helicofofhie  of  Archimedes,  fell  not  upon  this  way.  Surely  as  in  many 
things,  fo  in  this  particular,  the  preient  age  hath  far  iurpalled  Antiquity  5 
whole  ingenuity  hath  been  fo  bold  not  only  to  proceed  below  the  account  of 
minutes  •■,  but  to  attempt  perpetual  motions,  and  Engines  whole  revolutions 
(could  their  fubftance  anfwer  the  delign)  might  out-Taft  the  exemplary  mo- 
bility, and  out-meafure  time  it  felf.   For  fuch  a  one  is  that  mentioned  by 

Mm 
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John  Dee,  whofe  words  are  thefe  in  his  learned  Preface  unto  Euclid:  By 
Wheels  ftrange  works  and  incredible  are  done  :  A  wondrous  example  was 
Teen  in  my  time  in  a  certain  inftrument,  which  by  the  Inventer  and  Artificer 
was  fold  for  twenty  Talents  of  Gold-,  and  then  by  chance  had  received  fome 
injury?  and  one  fanellas  of  Cremona  did  mend  the  fame,  and  prefented  it 
unto  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  Jeronymus  Cardans  can  be  my  wit- 
nefs,  that  therein  was  one  Wheel  that  moved  at  fucha  rate,  that  in  feven 
thoufand  years  only  his  own  period  fhould  befinimed  5  a  thing  almoft  incre- 
dible, but  how  far  I  keep  within  my  bounds,  many  Men  yet  alive  can  tell. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  tPiSures  of  Mermaids,  Unicorns,  and  fome  others, 

FEW  eyes  have  efcaped  the  Picture  of  Mermaids that  is,  according  to 
Horace  his  Monfter,  with  aWomans  Head  above,  and  fifty  extremity 
below  h  and  thefe  are  conceived  to  anfwer  the  fhape  of  the  ancient  Sirens 
that  attempted  upon  Vfyffes.  Which  notwithftanding  were  of  another  de- 
scription, containing  no  fifhy  compofure,  but  made  up  of  Man  and  Bird ; 
the  humane  mediety  varioufly  placed  not  only  above,  but  below;  according 
Unto  JEUan,  Smdas,  Servius,  Boccat'ms,  and  Aldrovandns,  who  hath  referred 
their  defcription  unto  the  flory  of  fabulous  Birds,  according  to  the  defcription 
of  Ovid,  and  the  account  thereof  in  Bygims,  that  they  were  the  daughters  of 
Melpomene,  and  metamprphofed  into  the  fliape  of  Man  and  Bird  by  Ceres. 

And  therefore  thefe  pieces fo common  among  us,  do  rather  derive  their 
original,  or  are  indeed  the  very  defcriptions  of  Dagon;  which  was  made  vafoniheV 
with  human  figure  above,  and  fimy  fliape  below,  whofe  (lump,  qr,  as  l°,I^ofwhat 
Trmellws  and  our  Margin  renders  it,  whofe  flftiy  part  only  remained,  when 
the  hands  and  upper  part  fell  before  the  Ark.  Of  the  fliape  olAnergates  qr 
Derceto  with  the  Phoenicians,  in  whofe  fifhy  and  feminine  mixture,  as  fome 
conceive,  were  implied  the  Moon  and  the  Sea,  or  the  Deity  of  the  Waters , 
and  therefore,  in  their  facrifices,  they  made  oblations  of  Fifties.  From  whence 
were  probably  occafkmed  the  Pictures  of  Nereides  and  Tritons  among  the 
Grecians,  and  fuch  as  we  read  iwMacrobifts,  to  have  been  placed  on  the  top  of 

the  Temple  of  Saturn. 

We  are  unwilling  to  queftion  the  Royal  Supporters  of  England,  that  is, 
the  approved  defcriptions  of  the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn.  Although,  if  in  the 
Lion  the  pofition  of  the  pizel  be  proper,  and  that  the  natural  fituation  it 
will  be  hard  to  make  out  their  retrocopulation,  or  their  coupling  and  pilfing 
backward,  acccording  to  the  determination  of  Ariftotle  All  that  urine 
backward  do  copulate  7wy*sh  clunatim,  or  averfly,  as  Lions,  Hares,  Linxes. 

As  for  the  Unicorn,  if  it  have  the  head  of  a  Deer,  and  the  tail  of  a  Boar, 
as  Yertcmannns  defcribeth  it,  how  agreeable  it  is  to  this  picture  every  eye 
may  difcern.  If  it  be  made  pifulcous  or  cloven  footed,  it  agreeth  unto  the 
defcription  of  Vertomannus,  but  fcarce  of  any  other ;  and  Ariftotle  fuppofeth 
that  fuch  as  divide  the  hoof,  do  alfo  double  the  horn-,  they  being  both  of 
the  fame  Nature,  and  admitting  divifion  together.  And  laftly,  if  the  horn 
have  this  fituation  and  be  fo  forwardly  affixed,  as  is  defcribed,  it  will  not  be 
eafily  conceived,  how  it  can  feed  from  the  ground  and  therefore  we  obfervey 
that  Nature  in  other  cornigerous  animals,  hath  placed  the  Horns  higher  and 
reclining,  as  in  Bucks  j  in  fome  inverted  upwards,  as  in  the  Rhinoceros,  &he 
Indian  Afs,  and  Unicornous  Beetles ;  and  thus  have  fome  affirmed  it  is  feat- 
ed  in  this  animal. 

We  cannot  but  obferve  that  in  the  Pi&ure  oifonah  and  others,  Whales 
are  defcribed  with  two  prominent  fpouts  on  their  Heads ;  whereas  indeed 

they 
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Where  die 
feven  Star* 
be  fituatcd. 


a  Chron.  3. 1 3. 


they  have  but  one  in  the  forehead,  and  terminating  over  the  windpipe.  Nor 
can  we  overlook  the  Picture  of  Elephants  with  Caftles  on  their  backs,  made 
in  the  form  of  land  Caftles,  orftationary  fortifications,  and  anfwerable  unto 
the  Arms  of  Caftile,  or  Sir  John  oldcaftle;  whereas  the  towers  they  bore, 
were  made  of  wood,  and  girt  unto  their  bodies,  as  is  delivered  in  the  books 
of  Maccabees,  and  as  they  were  appointed  in  the  Army  of  Anucchus. 

We  will  not  difpute  the  Pictures  of  Retiary  Spiders,  and  their  pofition 
in  the  Web,  which  is  commonly  made  lateral,  and  regarding  the  Horizon, 
although,  if  obferved,  we  mall  commonly  find  it  downward,  and  their  heads 
refpe&ing  the  Center.  We  will  not  controvert  the  Picture  of  the  feven 
Stars-,  although  if  thereby  be  meant  the  Pleiades,  or  fubconftellation  upon 
the  back  of  Taurus,  with  what  congruity  they  are  defcribed,  either  in  lite 
or  magnitude,  in  a  clear  night  an  ordinary  eye  may  difcover,  from  fu/j  unto 
Jpril.  We  will  not  queftionthe  tongues  of  Adders  and  Vipers,  defcribed 
like  an  Anchor  nor  the  Picture  of  the  Flower  dt  Luce :  though  how  fir  they 
agree  unto  their  Natural  draughts,  let  every  Spectator  determine. 

Whether  the  Cherubims  about  the  Ark  be  rightly  defcribed  in  the  com- 
mon Picture,that  is,only  in  humane  Heads  .with  two  wings  •■,  or  rather  in  the 
fliapeof  Angels  or  young  Men.  or  fomewhatat  leaft  with  feet,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture feems  to  imply.  Whether  the  Crofs  feen  in  the  air  by  Ccnftamine,  were 
of  that  figure  wherein  we  reprefentit  •,  or  rather  made  out  of  x  and  p,  the  two 
firft  letters  of  Whether  theCi  ofs  of  Chrift  did  anfwer  the  common 

figure  5  whether  fo  far  advanced  above  his  head ,  whether  the  feet  were 
fodifpofed,  that  is,  one  upon  another,  or  feparately  nailed,  asfomewith 
reafon  defcribe  it  \  we  (hall  not  at  all  contend.  Much  lefs  whether  the 
Houfe  of  Diogenes  were  a  Tub  framed  of  wood,  and  after  the  manner  of 
ours,  or  rather  made  of  earth,  as  learned  Men  conceive,  and  fo  more  clearly 
make  out  that  expreffion  of  We  mould  be  two  critical  to  queftion 

the  letter  T,  or  bicornous  element  of  Pythagoras,  that  is,  the  making  of  the 
horns  equal :  or  the  left  lefs  than  the  right,  andfo  deftroying  the  Symbolical 
intent  of  the  figure^  confounding  the  narrow  line  of  Vertue,  with  the  larger 
road  of  Vice  5  anfwerable  unto  the  narrow  door  of  Heaven,  and  the  ample 
gates  of  Hell,  exprefted  by  our  Saviour,  and  not  forgotten  by  Homer,  in 
that  Epitheteof  Pluto's  Houfe. 

Many  more  there  are  whereof  our  Pen  mall  take  no  notice,  nor  fliall  we 
urge  their  enquiry  3  we  mall  not  enlarge  with  what  incongruity,  and  how 
diflenting  from  the  pieces  of  Antiquity,  the  Pictures  of  their  gods  and  god- 
deffes  are  defcribed,  and  how  hereby  their  Symbolical  fenfeisloft*  although 
herein  it  were  not  hard  to  be  informed  from  *  Phomutus ,  f  Pulgcntius,  and 
*  Albricus.  Whether  Hercules  be  more  properly  defcribed  ftrangling  than 
tearing  the  Lion,  as  Vittorius  hath  difputed;  nor  how  the  characters  and 
figures  of  the  Signs  and  Planets  be  now  perverted,  as  Salmafius  hath  learned- 
ly declared.  We  will  difpenfe  with  Bears  with  long  tails,  fuch  as  are  de- 
fcribed in  the  figures  of  Heaven  ■■>  We  mall  tolerate  flying  Hoi  fes,  black 
Swans,  Hydra's,  Centaures,  Harpies  and  Satyrs,  for  thefe  are  monftrofiti- 
es,  rarities,  or  elfe  Poetical  fancies,  whofe  madovved  moralities  requite  their 
fubftantial  falfities-  Wherein  indeed  we  muft  not  deny  a  liberty  nor  is  the 
Hand  of  the  Painter  more  reftrainable  than  the  Pen  of  the  Poet.  But  where 
the  real  works  of  Nature,  or  veritable  ads  of  ftorie  are  to  be  defcribed, 
digreflions  are  aberrations  *  and  Art  being  but  the  Imitator  or  fecondary 
reprefentor,  it  muft  not  vary  from  the  verity  of  the  example  5  or  defcribe 
things  othervvife  than  they  truly  are  or  have  been.  For  hereby  introducing 
falfe  Idea's  of  things,  it  perverts  and  deforms  the  face  and  fymmetry  of  truth. 


•   Dolia 

magni  non  ar~ 
dent  Cynici, 
tec. 


'  Et/f  VTI/A.WC 


+  rhornut.  T)t 
natura  durum. 
I  Fulg.  mythf, 
logia. 

*  Albric.  De 
durum  ima- 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Of  the  -Hleroglyfhicd  Vittures  of  the  Egyptians. 

CErtainlyof  all  Men  chat  differed  from  the  confufion  of  the  *Algyt° 
tians  found  the  beft  evafion  for,  though  words  were  confounded, 
they  invented  a  language  of  things,  and  fpake  unto  each  other  by  common 
notions  in  Nature.  Whereby  they  difcourfed  in  filence,  and  were  intuitive- 
ly underltood  from  the  theory  of  their  Expreffes.  \  Por  they  affumed  the 
ihapes  of  animals  common  unto  all  eyes^  and  by  their  conjunctions  and  com- 
pofitions  were  able  to  communicate  their  conceptions,  unto  any  that  co- 
apprehended  the  Syntaxis  of  their  Natures.  This  mapy  conceive  to  have  been 
the  primitive  way  of  writing,  and  of  greater  antiquity  than  letters  5  and  this 
indeed  might  Adam  well  have  fpoken,  who  underftanding  the  Nature  of 
things,  had  the  advantage  of  Natural  expreifions.  Which  the  E^ians  but 
taking  upon  truft,  upon  their  own  or  common  opinion  5  from  conceded 
miftakes  they  authentically  promoted  errors  defcribing  in  their  Hierogly- 
phicks  creatures  of  their  own  invention  •,  or  from  known  and  conceded  ani- 
mals, erecting  fignifications  not  inferrible  from  their  Natures. 

And  firft,  Although  there  were  more  things  in  Nature,  than  words  which 
did  exprefs  them  5  yet  even  in  thefe  mute  and  filent  difcourfes,  to  exprefs 
complexed  fignifications,  they  took  a  liberty  to  compound  and  piece  toge- 
ther creatures  of  allowable  forms  into  mixtures  inexiitent.  Thus  began  the 
defer  iprions  of  Griphins,  Bafilisks,  Phoenix,  and  many  more;  which  Emble- 
matiils  andHeralds  have  entertained  with  fignifications  anfwering  their  inftitu- 
tions^  Hieroglyphically  adding  Martegres,  Wivernes,  Lion  fifhes,  with 
clivers  others.  Pieces  of  good  and  allowable  invention  unto  the  prudent 
Spectator,  but  are  lookt  on  by  vulgar  eyes  as  literal  truths,  or  abfurd  im- 
poflibilities-,  whereas  indeed,  they  are  commendable  inventions,  and  of 
laudable  fignifications. 

Again,  Befide  thefe  pieces  fictitioufly  fet  down,  and  having  no  Copy 
in  Nature-,  they  had -many  unqueftionably  drawn,  ofinconfequentfignificati- 
on,  nor  naturally  verifying  their  intention.  We  {hall  inftance  but  in  few, 
as  they  (land  recorded  by  Oms.  The  Male  fex  they  exprefted  by  a  Valtur, 
becaufe  of  Vukurs  all  are  females,  and  impregnated  by  the  wind  which 
authentically  transmitted  hath  parted  many  pens,  and  became  the  aifertion  of 
tAiluw,  Ambrofe,  Bxfil,  Jfdorey  Tuet^es,  Phiies,  and  others.  Wherein  not- 
withftandiftg  what  injury  is  offered  unto  the  Creation  in  this  confinement  of 
fex,  &  what  difturbance  unto  Philofophy  in  the  conceffion  of  windy  concepti- 
ons, we  flnall  not  here  declare.  By  two  drachms  they  thought  it  fufficient  to 
fignifie  an  Heart  j  becaufe  the  Heart  at  one  year  weigheth  two  drachms,  that 
is,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  unto  fifty  years  annually  encreafeth  the  weight 
of  one  drachm,  after  which  in  the  fame  proportion  it  yearly  decreafeth; 
fo  that  the  life  of  a  Man  doth  not  naturally  extend  above  an  hundred.  And 
this  was  not  only  a  popular  conceit,  but  confentaneous  unto  their  Phyfical  in  his  pw/s. 
principles,  as  Heumius  hath  accounted  it.  fyhU  Bdria 

A  woman  that  hath  but  one  Child,  they  exprefs  by  a  Lionefs-,  for  that  rt(a' 
conceived!  but  once.  Fecundity  they  fet  forth  by  a  Goat,  becaufe  but  feven 
dayes  old,  it  beginneth  to  ufe  coition.  The  abortion  of  a  Woman  they 
defcribe  by  an  Horfe  kicking  a  Wolf  5  becaufe  a  Mare  will  carl  her  foal  if 
lhe  tread  in  the  track  of  that  animal.  Deformity  they  fignifie  by  a  Bear  ■■,  and 
an  unliable  Man  by  an  Hy&na,  becaufe  that  animal  yearly  exchangeth  its 
(ex.  A  Woman  delivered  of  a  female  Child,  they  imply  by  a  Bull  looking 
over  his  left  moulder  $  becaufe  if  in  coition  a  Bull  part  from  a  Cow  on  that 
iide,  the  Calf  will  prove  a  female. 


All 
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All  which,  with  many  more,  how  far  they  confentwith  tratk,  we  mall 
notdifparage  our  Reader  todifpute-,  and  though  fome  way  allowable  unto 
wifer  conceits,  who  could  diftinctly  receive  their  fignifications  yet  carrying 
the  majefty  of  Hieroglyphicks,  and  fo  tranfmitted  by  Authors  they  crept 
into  a  belief  with  many,  and  favourable  doubt  with  moft.  And  thus,  I  fear, 
it  hath  fared  with  the  Hieroglyphical  Symbols  of  Scripture :  which  excellent- 
ly intended  in  the  fpecies  of  things  facrificed,  in  the  prohibited  meats,  in  the 
dreams  of  Pharaoh,  fofeph,  and  many  other  paflages  *,  are  oft-times  rack:  be- 
yond their  fymbolizations,  and  inlarg'd  into  conftruftionsdifparaging  their 
true  intentions. 


CHAP.    XX  T. 

Of  the  Ttclure  of  Haman  hanged. 

IN  common  draughts,  Ham**  is  hanged  by  the  Neck  upon  an  high  Gi^F* 
after  the  ufual  and  now  pradlifed  way  of  fufpenfion :  but  whether  tnis 
defcription  truly  anfwereth  the  Original,  Learned  pens  confent  not,  and  good 
grounds  there  are  to  doubt.  For  it  is  not  eafily  made  out  that  this  was  an 
ancient  way  of  Execution,  in  the  publick  punifhment  of  Malefactors  among 
the  Perfians  5  but  we  often  read  of  Crucifixion  in  their  Stories.  So  we  find 
that  Oroftes  2l  Perfian  Governour  crucified  Poljcrates  the  Samian  Tyrant. 
And  hereof  we  have  an  example  in  the  life  of  Artaxerxes  King  of  Per  ft* ; 
(  whom  fome  will  have  to  be  Ahafnerus  in  this  Story )  that  his  Mother  Paryfatis 
flea'd  and  crucified  her  Eunuch.  The  famealfofeems  implied  in  the  Letters  Pa- 
in t^i€.  tent  of  KingCjrus.  Omnis  quihanc  mntaverit  jnjjionemj  tollatttr  lignum  de  domo 
tjus,  &  erigatur,  &  configatur  in  eo. 

The  fame  kind  of  punifhment  was  in  ufe  among  the  Romans ,  Syrians,  Egypt i- 

ans,  Carthaginians  and  Grecians.    For  though  we  find  in  Homer,  that  V/jfes 

in  a  fury  hanged  the  Strumpets  of  thofe  who  courted  Penelope,  yet  is  it  not  fo 
eafie  to  difcover,  that  this  was  the  publick  practice  or  open  courfe  of  juftice 

among  the  Greeks. 

And  even  that  the  Hebrews  ufed  this  prefent  way  of  hanging,  by  illaqueati- 
on  or  pendulous  fuffocation,  in  publick  jaftice  and  executions  ;  the  expreffi- 
ons  and  examples  in  Scripture  conclude  not  beyond  good  doubt. 

That  the  King  of  Hai  was  hanged,  or  deftroyed  by  the  common  way  of 
fufpenfion,  is  not  conceded  by  the  learned  Mafius  in  his  comment  upon  that 
text  who  conceiveth  thereby  rather  fome  kind  of  crucifixion  •■,  at  leaft  fome 
patibulary  affixion  after  he  was  flain  j  and  fo  reprefented  unto  die  people 
untill  toward  the  evening. 

Though  we  read  in  our  tranflation,  that  Pharaoh  hanged  the  chief  Baker, 
yet  learned  Expofitorsunderftand  hereby  fome  kind  of  crucifixion,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  Egypt,  whereby  he  exemplarily  hanged  out  till  the  Fowls 
or  :he  air  fed  on  his  Head  or  face,  the  firft  part  of  their  prey  being  the  eyes. 
And  perhaps  according  to  the  fignal  draught  hereof  in  a  very  old  manufcript 
of  Gene/is,  now  kept  in  the  Emperor's  Library  at  Vienna-?  and  accordingly  let 
down  by  the  learned  Petrus  Zamberius,  in  the  fecond  Tome  of  the  defcription 
of  that  Library. 

When  the  Gibeonites  hanged  the  bodies  of  thofe  of  the  Houfe  of  S.tul,  there- 
by was  intended  fome  kind  of  crucifying,  according  unto  good  Expofitors, 
and  the  vulgar  tranflation ;  cmcifixerunt  tos  in  monte  coram  domino.  Many 
both  in  Scripture  and  humane  writers  might  be  faid  to  be  crucified,  though 
they  did  not  perilh  immediately  by  crucifixion:  But  however  otherwife 
deftroyed,  their  bodies  might  be  afterward  appended  or  faftned  unto  fome 
elevated  engine,  as  exemplary  objects  unto  the  eyes  of  the  people: 
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Sofometimes  we  read  of  the  crucifixion  of  only  fome  part,  as  of  the  Heads 
of  fullamts  and  Albinm,  though  their  Bodies  were  call:  away. 

That  legal  Text  which  feems  to  countenance  the  common  way  of  hang-  mut.  2 1. 
ing,  if  a  IVlan  hath  committed  a  fin  worthy  of  Death,  and  they  hang  him 
on  a  Tree  is  not  lb  received  by  Chriftian  and  Jevvifli  Expoiitors.  And 
as  a  good  Annotator  of  ours  delivered!,  OUt  of  Aiaimonides  ?  The  Hebrews  Ainf\voyth>- 
underftand  not  this  of  putting  him  to  death  by  hanging,  but  of  hanging 
of  a  Man  after  he  was  ftoned  to  Death  -,  and  the  manner  is  thus  defcribed. 
After  he  is  ftoned  to  death,  they  faften  a  piece  of  Timber  in  the  Earth,  and 
out  of  it  there  cometh  a  piece  of  Wood,  and  then  they  tie  both  his  Hands 
one  to  another,  and  hang  him  unto  the  fetting  of  the  Sun. 

Befide,  the  Original  word  Hak&nj  determineth  not  the  doubt.  For  that 
by^  Lexicographers  or  J^iElionary  Interpreters,  is  rendred  fufpenfion  and  cru- 
cifixion •-,  there  being  no  Hebrew •  word  peculiarly  and  fully  exprelfing  the 
proper  word  of  crucifixion,  as  it  was  ufed  by  the  Romans  5  nor  eafie  to 
prove  it  the  cuftom  of  the  Jewifh  Nation  to  nail  them  by  diftindt  parts  un- 
to a  Crofs,  after  the  manner  of  our  Saviour  crucified :  wherein  it  was  a 
fpecial  favour  indulged  unto  Jofcph  to  take  down  the  Body. 

Lipfius  lets  fall  a  good  caution  to  take  off  doubts  about  fufpenfion  deli- 
vered by  ancient  Authors,  and  alfo  the  ambiguous  fence  of  K^.^mx  among 

the  Greeks.  Talc  apod  Latinos  ipfum  fufpendere,  quod  in  erne  em  referendum  mo1- 
neo  juventatem  ;  as  that  alfo  may  be  underftood  of  Seneca,  Latrocinium  fecit  alt- 

quis,  quid  ergo  meruit  ?  tit  fufpendatur.  And  this  way  of  Crucifying  he  con- 
ceiveth  to  have  been  in  general  ufe  among  the  Romans,  until  the  latter  days 
of  Confianthe,  who  in  reverence  unto  our  Saviour  abrogated  that  oppro- 
brious and  infamous  way  of  Crucifixion.  Whereupon  fucceeded  the  con> 
mon  and  now  practifed  way  of  fufpenfion. 

But  long  before  this  abrogation  of  the  Crofs ,  the  Jewifh  Nation  had 
known  the  true  fenfe  of  Crucifixion:  whereof  no  Nation  had  a  fharper  ap- 
prehenfion,  while  Adrian  crucified  five  hundred  of  them  every  day,  until 
Wood  was  wanting  for  that  fervice.  So  that  they  which  had  nothing 
but  Crucify  in  their  mouths ,  were  therewith  paid  home  in  their  own  Bo- 
dies :  Early  furfering  the  reward  of  their  imprecations,  and  properly  in  the 
fame  kind. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Compendioujly  of  many  queflionable  Qiftoms,  Opinions,  TiBures, 
(praEiices,  and  ^Popular  ObferVattom. 

1.  TF  an  Hare  crofs  the  High-way,  there  are  few  above  threefcore  years 
X  that  are  not  perplexed  thereat :  which  notwithftanding  is  but  an  Au- 
gurial  terror,  according  to  that  received  expreflion ,  Inaufpicatum  dat  iter 
ob/attts  Lepus.  And  the  ground  of  the  conceit  was  probably  no  greater 
than  this,  That  a  fearful  Animal  palling  by  us ,  portended  unto  us  fome 
thing  to  be  feared :  as  upon  the  like  confederation,  the  meeting  of  a  Fox 
prefaged  fome  future  Impofture ;  which  was  a  fuperftitious  obfervation 
prohibited  unto  the  fews ,  as  is  expreffed  in  the  Idolatry  of  Maimonides, 
and  is  referred  unto  the  fin  of  an  obferver  of  Fortunes,  or  one  that  abu- 
feth  events  unto  good  or  bad  figns-,  forbidden  by  the  Law  of  Mofes ;  8 
which  notwithftanding  fometimes  fucceeding,  according  to  fears  or  de-  The  ground 
fires,  have  left  imprelfions  and  timorous  expectations  in  credulous  minds  of  many  vain 

for  ever.  obfemtioas, 

2.  That  Owls  and  Ravens  are  ominous  appearers,  and  pre-fignifying  un- 
lucky events,  as  Chriftians  yet  conceit,  was  alfo  an  Augurial  conception. 

F  f  Becaufe 
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tion. 
Inconologia  it 
Ctfart.Ripa. 


Becaufe  many  Ravens  were  feen  when  Alexander  entred  Babylon,  they  were 
thought  to  pre-ominate  his  death  j  and  becaufe  an  Owl  appeared  before  the 
Battle,  itprefaged  the  ruin  of  Crajfus.  Which  though  decrepit  fuperftiti- 
ons,  and  fuch  as  had  their  nativity  in  times  beyond  all  Hirtory,  are  frelh  in 
the  obfervation  of  many  Heads,  and  by  the  credulous  and  feminine  party 
ftill  in  fome  Majefty  among  us.  And  therefore  the  Emblem  of  Superftiti- 
Thc  Emblem  on  was  well  fet  out  by  Ripa,m  the  Picture  of  an  Owl,  an  Hare,  and  an  old 
offuperfU-  Woman.  And  it  noway  confirmeth  the  Augurial  confideration,  that  an 
Owl  is  a  forbidden  food  in  the  Law  of  Mofes  ;  or  that  ferufalem  was  threat- 
ned  by  the  Raven  and  the  Owl,  in  that  expreflion  of  Ifiu.  34.   That  it 

fhould  be  a  court  for  Owls,  that  the  Cormorant  and  the  Bittern  jhould  pojj'efs  it,  and 

the  Owl  and  the  Raven  dwell  in  it.  For  thereby  was  only  implied  their  enfu- 
ing  defolation,  as  is  expounded  in  the  words  fucceeding :  He  lhall  draw  up- 
on it  the  line  of  confulion,  and  the  ftones  of  emptinefs. 

3.  The  falling  of  Salt  is  an  authentick  prefagement  of  ill-luck,  nor  can 
every  temper  contemn  it  •-,  from  whence  notwithstanding  nothing  can  be  na- 
turally feared :  nor  was  the  fame  a  general  prognoftick  of  future  evil  among 
the  Ancients,  but  a  particular  omination  concerning  the  breach  of  friend- 
fhip.  For  Salt  as  incorruptible,  was  the  Symbol  of  friendihip,  and  before 
the  other  fervice  was  offered  unto  their  guefts  5  which  if  it  carnally  fell, 
was  accounted  ominous,  and  their  amity  of  no  duration.  But  w  hether  Salt 
were  not  only  a  Symbol  of  friendfhip  with  Man,  but  alfo  a  figure  of  ami- 
ty and  reconciliation  with  God,  and  was  therefore  obferved  in  Sacrifices, 
is  an  higher  fpeculation. 

4.  To  break  the  Egg-mell  after  the  Meat  is  out,  w  e  are  taught  in  our 
Childhood,  and  pra&ife  it  all  our  lives  which  neverthelefs  is  but  a  fuper- 
ftitious  relique,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Pliny.  Hue  pertinet  ovorum,  ut 

exforbuerit  qui  [que  calices  protinus  frangi,  ant  eofdem  cochlear  ibus  perforari  j  and 

the  intent  hereof  was  to  prevent  witchcraft  for  left  Witches  mould 
draw  or  prick  their  names  therein ,  and  veneficioufly  mifchief  their  per- 
fons,  they  broke  the  lhell,  as  Dalecampius  hath  obferved. 

5-.  The  true  Lovers  knot  is  very  much  magnified,  and  ftill  retained  in 
Prefents  of  Love  among  us  5  which  though  in  all  points  it  dotli  not  make 
out,  had  perhaps  its  Original  from  the  Nodus  Herculanus,  or  that  which  w  as 
called  Hercules  his  knot,  refembling  the  fnaky  complication  in  the  Caduceus 
or  rod  of  Hermes  5  and  in  which  form  the  Zone  or  woollen  Girdle  of  the  Bride 

Was  faftned,  as  Turnebus  obferveth  in  his  Adverfaria. 

6.  When  our  Cheek  burneth  or  Ear  tingleth,  we  ufually  fay  that  fome 
Body  is  talking  of  us,  which  is  an  ancient  conceit,  and  ranked  among  fuper- 

ftitious  Opinions  by  Pliny.    Abfentes  tinnitu  aurium  prafentire  fermones  de  fe}  re- 

ctptum  efiy  according  to  that  Diftich  noted  by  Dalecampius. 


The  Original 
of  the  Pro- 
verb, under 
the  R»fe  bt  it, 
&c. 


Garrula  quid  totis  refonas  mihi  noElibus  auris  ? 
Nefcio  quern  dicis  nunc  meminijfe  mei. 

Which  is  a  conceit  hardly  to  be  made  out  withoiy  the  conceffion  of  a 
{ignifying  Genius,  or  univerfal  Mercury  5  conducting  founds  unto  their  diftant 
fubje&s,  and  teaching  us  to  hear  by  touch. 

_  7.  When  we  delire  to  confine  our  wojds,  we  commonly  fay  they  are 
fpoken  under  the  Rofe ;  which  exprcffion  is  commendable ,  if  the  Rofe 
from  any  natural  property  may  be  the  Symbol  of  lilence,as  Nadanzsn  fcems 
to  imply  in  thefe  tranflated  Verfes  : 

ZJtque  latet  Rofn  Vena  fuo  putamine  claufa. 
Sic  os  vincla  feraty  validt'fque  artletur  habenis, 
Jndic.it que  fuis  prolix*  filentia  labris  : 

And  is  alfo  tolerable,  if  by  defiring  a  fecrecy  to  words  fpoken  under  the 
Rofe,  we  only  mean  in  fociety  and  compotation,  from  the  ancient  cuftom  in 
Sympofiack  meetings,  to  wear  Chaplets  of  Rofes  about  their  Heads :  and  fo 
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we  condemn  not  the  German  cuftom,  which  over  the  Table  defcribeth  a  Rofe 
in  the  Cieling.  But  more  confiderable  it  is ,  if  the  Original  were  fuch  as 
Lemnius  and  others  have  recorded,  That  the  Rofe  was  the  flower  of  Venm, 
which  Cupid  confecrated  unto  Harpocrates  the  God  of  lilence,  and  was  there- 
fore an  Emblem  thereof,  to  conceal  the  pranks  of  Venery  3  as  is  declared  in 
this  Tetraftich: 


8.  That  Smoak  doth  follow  the  faireft,  is  an  ufual  faying  with  us,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  ;  whereof  although  there  feem  no  natural  ground,  yet 
is  it  the  continuation  of  a  very  ancient  opinion,  as  Petrm  Vi&orius  and  Ca- 
fauben  have  obferved  from' a  palfage  in  Athemta :  wherein  a  Par  aft  e  thus  de- 
fcribeth himfelf  ; 


9.  To  fit  crofs-Leg'd,  or  with  our  Fingers  pectinated  or  (hut  together,  is 
accounted  bad,  and  Friends  will  perfwade  us  from  it.  The  fame  conceit  re- 
ligioufly  poffeifed  the  Ancients,  as  is  obfervable  from  Pliny.  Poplites  altemis 
genibus  imponere  nefas  ol'm :  and  alfo  from  Athennus,  that  it  was  an  old  venefi- 
cious  practice,  and  Juno  is  made  in  this  pofture  to  hinder  the  delivery  of 
Alcmena.  And  therefore,  as  Pierius  obferverih,  in  the  Medal  of  Julia  Pia, 
the  right-hand  of  Venus  was  made  extended  with  the  Infcription  of  Venus  Ge- 
nitrix  for  the  complication  or  pectination  of  the  Fingers  was  an  Hierogly- 
phick  of  impediment,  as  in  that  place  he  declareth. 

10.  The  let  and  ftatary  times  of  pairing  of  Nails,  and  cutting  of  Hair, 
is  thought  by  many  a  point  of  confideration  }  which  is  perhaps  but  the  con- 
tinuation of  an  ancient  fuperftition.  For  piaculous  it  was  unto  the  Romans 
to  pare  their  Nails  upon  the  Nundinx,  obferved  every  ninth  day  and  was  al- 
fo feared  by  others  in  certain  days  of  the  week   according  to  that  of  Au- 

fonius, Ungues  Afercurio,  Barbam  Jove,  Cypride  Crines;  and  was  One  part  of  the 

wickednefs  that  filled  up  the  meafure  of  Manages,  when  'tis  delivered  that 
he  obferved  times.  & 

1 1 .  A  common  fafhion  it  is  to  nourifh  Hair  upon  the  Moles  of  the  Face 5 
which  is  the  perpetuation  of  a  very  ancient  cuftom  ?  and  though  innocent- 
ly practifed  among  us,  may  have  a  fuperftitious  Original,  according  to  that 

of  Pliny,  N&vos  in  facie  tondere  religiofum    habent  nunc  multi.    From  the  like 

might  proceed  the  fears  of  poling  Elvelocks  or  complicated  Hairs  of  the 
Head,  and  alfo  of  Locks  longer  than  the  other  Hair  •?  they  being  votary  at 
firft,  and  dedicated  upon  occafion-,  preferved  with  great  care,  and  accord- 
ingly efteemed  by  others,  as  appears  by  that  of  Apuleius,  Adjuro  per  dukem 

capilli  tui  nodulum. 

1?.  A  cuftom  there  is  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  to  adorn  Aqueducts,  Spouts 
andCifterns  with  Lions  Heads :  which  though  no  illaudable  Ornament,  is 
of  an  Egyptian  Genealogy,  who  practifed  the  fame  under  a  fymbolical  il- 
lation. For  becaufe  the  Sun  being  in  Leo,  the  Flood  of  Nilus  was  at  the 
full,  and  Water  became  conveyed  into  every  parr,  they  made  the  Spouts  of 
their  Aqueducts  through  the  Head  of  a  Lion.  And  upon  fome  Cceleftial 
refpects  it  is  not  improbable  the  great  Mogul  or  Indian  King  doth  bear  for 
his  Arms  a  Lion  and  the  Sun. 


Efi  Rofa  flos  Veneris,  cujus  quo  facia  laterent, 


Harpocrati  matris,  dona  dicavit  Amor  3 
Inde  Rofam  menfis  hofpes  fufpendit  Amicis, 
Convive  ut  fub  ek  dill; a  tacendafciant. 


To  every  Table  firft  1  come, 

Whence  Porridge  I  am  caltd  by  fome  : 

A  Capaneus  at  Stairs  I  am, 

To  enter  any  Room  a  Ram  \ 

Like  Wlnps  and  Thongs  to  all  I  ply, 

Like  Smoak^unto  the  Fair  I  fly. 


*3.  Many 
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ol  the  Girdle. 
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Certain  /frr?- 
r/c^j  wlio  a- 
afcri'jed  Hu- 
mane figure 
unro  God, 
arrcr  which 
they  concei- 
ved he  crea- 
ted man  in 
his  l.kvnefs. 


13.  Many  conceive  there  is  feme  what  amifs,  and  that  as  we  ufually  fay, 
they  are  unbleft,  until  they  put  on  their  Girdle.  Wherein  ^although  moft 
know  not  what  they  fay )  there  are  involved  unknown  confiderations.For  by 
a  Girdle  or  cincture  are  fymbolically  implied  Truth,  Refolution,  and  Readi- 
nefs  unto  action,  which  are  parts  and  vertues  required  in  the  fervice  of  God. 
According  whereto  we  find  that  the  Ifraelhes  did  eat  the  Pafchal  Lamb  with 
their  loyns  girded  -,  and  the  Almighty  challenging  fob,  bids  him  gird  up  his 
loyns  like  a  man.  So  runneth  the  expreflion  of  Peter,  Gird  up  the  loyns  of your 

minds,  be  fober  and  hope  to  the  end  :  fo  the  high  Prieft  was  girt  with  the  girdle  of 

fine  Unnen :  fo  is  it  part  of  the  holy  habit  to  have  our  loyns  girt  about  with 
truth   and  fo  is  it  alfo  faid  concerning  our  Saviour,  Righteoufnefs  fkall  be  the 

girdle  of  his  loyns,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins. 

Moreover  by  the  Girdle,  the  heart  and  parrs  which  God  requires  are  divi- 
ded from  the  inferior  and  concupifcential  organs-,  implying  thereby  a  memento, 
Unto  purification  and  cleannefs  of  heart,  which  is  commonly  defiled  from  the 
concupifcence  and  affection  of  thofe  parts  ;  and  therefore  unto  this  day  the 
lews  do  blefs  themfelves  when  they  put  on  their  zone  or  cincture  And  thus 
may  we  make  out  the  Doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  to  offer  facrifice  with  our  feet 
naked,  that  is,  that  our  inferior  parts  and  fartheft  removed  from  reafon 
might  be  free,  and  of  no  impediment  unto  us.  Thus  Achilles,  though  dipped 
in  Styx,  yet  having  his  heel  untouched  by  that  water ;  although  he  were  for- 
tified elfevvhere,  he  was  (lain  in  that  part,  as  only  vulnerable  in  the  inferior 
and  brutal  part  of  Man.  This  is  that  part  of  Eve,  and  her  pofterity,the  Devil 
ftill  doth  bruife,  that  is,  that  part  of  the  foul  which  adhereth  unto  earth,  and 
walks  in  the  paths  thereof.  And  in  this  fecundary  and  fymbolical  fenfe  it 
may  be  alfb  underftood,  when  the  Priefts  in  the  Law  waihed  their  feet  be- 
fore the  iacrifice;  when  our  Saviour  warned  the  feet  of  his  Difciples,  and 

faid  UntO  Peter,  If  I  wafh  not  thy  feet,  thou  haft  m  part  in  me.    And  thus  is  it 

fymbolically  explainable,  and  implieth  petrification  and  cleannefs,  when  in  trie 
trarnt-oflFerings  the  Prieft  is  commanded  to  wafh  the  inwards  and  legs  there- 
of in  water  5  and  in  the  peace  and  fin- offerings,  to  burn  the  two  Kidneys,  the 
fat  which  is  about  the  flanks,  and  as  we  translate  it,  the  Caul  above  the  Li- 
ver. But  whether  the  Jews  when  they  bleffed  themfelves,  had  any  eye  unto 
the  words  of  Jeremy,  wherein  God  makes  them  his  Girdle;  or  had  therein 
any  reference  unto  the  Girdle, which  the  Prophet  was  commanded  to  hide  in 
the  hole  of  the  rock  of  Euphrates,  and  which  was  the  type  of  their  captivity, 
we  leave  unto  higher  conjecture. 

34.  The  Picture  of  the  Creator,  or  God  the  Father  in  the  fhape  of  an  old 
Man,  is  a  dangerous  piece,  and  in  this  Fecundity  of  fects  may  revive  the  An- 
thropomorphitcs.  Which  although  maintained  from  the  expreffion  of  Daniel  j 

beheld  wlxre  the  Ancient  of  days  did  Jit,  whofe  hair  of  his  head  was  like  the  pure  wool', 

yet  may  it  be  alfo  derivative  from  the  Hieroglyphical  defcription  of  the 
■tABgypiians  5  who  to  exprefs  their  Eneph,  or  Creator  of  the  world,  defcribed 
an  old  man  in  a  blue  mantle,  with  an  egg  in  his  mouth;  which  was  the  Em- 
blem of  the  wo; Id.  Surely  thofe  Heathens,  that  notwithftanding  the  Ex- 
emplary advantage  in  Heaven,  would  endure  no  pictures  of  Sun  or  Moon, 
as  being  vilible  unto  all  the  world,  and  needing  no  reprefentation  ;  do  evi- 
dently accuie  the  practice  of  thofe  pencils,  that  will  defcribe  InviliUles.  And 
he  that  challenged  the  boldeft  hand  unto  the  picture  of  an  Echo,  muft  laugh 
at  this  artempt,  not  only  in  the  delcription  of  Invifibility,  butrircuiriicription 
of  Ubiquity,  and  fetching  under  lines  incomprehenlible  circularity. 

The  Pictures  of  the  *A£yftiavs  were  more  tolerable,  .and  in  their  facred  let- 
ters more  veniably  expreHed  the  apprehention  of  Divinity  For  though  they 
implied  the  fame  by  an  eye  upon  a  Scepter,  by  an  Eagies  liead,  a  Crocodile, 
and  the  like :  yet  did  thefe  manual  descriptions  prereno  no  coiporal  repreien- 
tations ;  nor  could  the  people  milconceive  the  (ame  unto  real  correijxniden- 
cws.  Sv*  though  theCherub  can-ied  fome  apprehenlion  of  Divinity,  yet  was 
it  not  omceived  to  be  the  lliape  thereof :  and  fo  perhaps  becaufe  it  is  meta- 
phorically predicated  of  God,  that  he  is  aconfuming  hre,  be  may  be  harm- 
Jelly  dcfci  ibed  by  a  flaming  reprefentation  •,  Yet  if,  as  fome  will  have  it,  all 
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mediocrity  of  folly  is  foolim,  and  becaufe  an  unrequitable  evil  may  enfue,  an 
indifferent  convenience  mult  be  omitted-,  we  lhall  not  urge  luch  reprefent- 
ments  -,  we  could  fpare  the  hojy  Lamb  for  the  Picture  of  our  Saviour,  and 
the  Dove  or  fiery  Tongues  to  reprefent  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

15.  The  Sun  and  Moon  are  ulually  defcribed  with  humane  faces  s  whe- 
ther herein  there  be  not  a  Pagan  imitation,  and  thofe  viftges  at  rirft  implied 

Jfolb  and  Diana,  u  e  may  make  fome  doubt  5  and  we  find  the  ftatue  of  the  *  Gr  quarrti. 
Sun  was  framed  with  raies  about  the  head,  which  were  the  indeciduous  and  Tome  with 
wnmaven  locks  of  Apollo.  We  lhould  be  too  *Iconomical  to  queftion  the  pi-  Pictures.  d«- 
Clmes  of  the  winds,  as  commonly  drawn  inhumane  heads,  and  with  their  oa-£pi-*a<i 
cheeks  diftended  which  notwithstanding  we  find  condemned  by  Mimtius,  pft'2Jtf!  not- 
as  anfwering  Poetical  fancies,  and  the  gentile  defcription  of  tSoius,  Boreas,  it  vu.  s.Dfr 
aod  the  feigned  Deities  of  Winds.  yf- 

16.  We  thall  nor,  I  hope,  difparage  the  Refurrection  of  our  Redeemer,  if 
we  fey  the  Sun  doth  not  dance  on  Eafter-day.  And  though  we  would  will- 
ingly aiTent  unto  any  fympathetical  exultation,  yet  cannot  conceive  therein 
any  more  than  a  Tropical  expreflion.  Whether  any  fuch  motion  there  were 
in  chat  day  wherein  Chrift  arofe,  Scripture  hath  not  revealed,  which  hath 
been  punctual  in  other  records  concerning  Solary  miracles  j  and  the  Arcopa- 
gue  that  \vas_  amazed  at  the  Eclipfe,  took  no  notice  of  this.  And  if  metapho- 
r'cil  exprefiions  go  lb  far,  we  may  be  bold  to  affirm,  not  only  that  one  Sun 
dsnced,  but  two  arole  that  day :  That  light  appeared  at  his  Nativity,  and 
darknefs  at  his  death,  and  yet  a  light  at  both  -,  for  even  that  darknefs  was  a 
Jight  unto  the  Gentiles,  illuminated  by  that  obfcurity.  That  'twas  the  firft 
time  the  Sunfet  above  the  Horizon-,  that  although  there  were  darknefs  above 
the  earth,  there  was  light  beneath  it,  nor  daxe  we  fay  that  Hell  was  dark  if  he 
were  in  it. 

17.  Great  conceits  are  raited  of  the  involution  or  membranous  covering, 
commonly  called  the  Silly-how,  that  fometimes  is  found  about  the  heads  of 
•children  upon  their  birth  $  and  is  therefore  preferved  with  great  care,  noton- 
Jy  as  medical  in  difeafes,  but  effectual  in  fuccefs,  concerning  the  Infant  and 
ethers  %  which  is  furely  no  more  than  a  continued  fuperftition.  For  hereof 
we  read  in  the  life  of  Antoninus  delivered  by  Spartianns,that  children  are  born 
fometimes  with  this  natural  cap  •■,  which  Midwives  were  wont  to  fell  unto 
credulous  Lawyers,  who  had  an  opinion  it  advantaged  their  promotion. 

But  to  fpeak  ftrictly,  theefrect  is  natural,  and  thus  may  be  conceived  ->  Ani- 
mal conceptions  have  (largely  taken)  three  teguments,  or  membranous  films 
which  cover  them  in  the  womb,  that  is,  the  Chorion,  Amnios,  and  AlUntois ; 
.the  Chorion  is  theoutward  membrance  wherein  are  implanted  the  Veins,  Ar- 
.ceries  and  umbilical  veffels,  whereby  its  nourishment  is  conveyed :  the  AM*n- 
j-teis  a  thin  coat  feated  under  the  Chorion,  wherein  are  received  the  watery  fe- 
pai  ations  conveyed  by  the  Vrachus,  that  the  acrimony  thereof  lhould  not 
offend  the  skin.  The  Amnios  is  a  general  inveftment,  containing  the  fudorous 
or  thin  ferolity  perfpirable  through  the  skin.  Now  about  the  time  when  the 
Infant  breaketh  thefe  coverings,  it  fometime  carrieth  with  it  about  the  head 
a  part  of  the  Amnios  or  nearelt  coat-,  which, faith  Spigelius,  either  proceedeth  De  f.rmte 
from  the  toughnefs  of  the  membrance  or  weaknefs  of  the  Infant  that  cannot  fatu. 
get  clear  thereof.  And  therefore  herein  lignifications  are  natural  and  conclu- 
ding upon  the  Infant,  but  not  to  be  extended  unto  magical  fignalities,  or  any 
other  perfon. 

18.  That  'tis  good  to  be  drunk  once  a  month,  is  a  common  flattery  of 
fenfuality,  fupporting  it  felf  upon  Phyfick,  and  the  healthful  effects  of  ine- 
briation. This  indeed  feems  plainly  affirmed  by  Avicenna,  a  Phyfician  of  great 
audiority,  and  whofe  religion  prohibiting  Wine,  could  lefs  extenuate  ebriety. 
But  Averroes  a  man  of  his  own  faith,  was  of  another  belief  •■>  reftraining  his 
ebriety  unto  hilarity,  and  in  effect,  making  no  more  thereof  than  Seneca  com- 
mendeth,  and  was  allowable  in  Cato  3  that  is,  a  fober  incalefcence  and  regu- 
lated aquation  from  wine  ■■,  or  what  may  be  conceived  between  fo/epb  and 
his  Brethren,  when  the  Text  exprefleth  they  were  merry,  or  drank  largely, 
and  whereby  indeed  the  commodities  fet  down  by  Avictnn*,  that  is,  allevia- 
tion 
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tion  of  fpirits,  refolution  of  fuperfluities,  provocation  of  fweat  and  urine, 
may  alfo  enfue.  But  as  for  dementation,  fopition  of  reafon,  and  the  diviner 
particle  from  drink  though  American  Religion  approve,  and  Pagan  piety  of 
old  hath  practi  fed  it,  even  at  their  facrifices^  Chriftian  morality  and  the 
Doctrine  of  Chrift  will  not  allow.  And  furely  that  Religion  which  excufeth 
the  fa<5l  of  Noah,  in  the  aged  furprizal  of  fix  hundred  years,  and  unexpected 
inebriation  from  the  unknown  ene&s  of  wine,  will  neither  acquit  ebriofity 
nor  ebriety,  in  their  known  and  intended  perverfions. 

And  indeed,  although  fometimes  effects  fucceed  which  may  relieve  the 
body,  yet  if  they  carry  mifchief  or  peril  unto  the  foul,  we  are  therein  re- 
fhainable  by  Divinity,  which  circumfcribeth  Phyfick,  and  circumftantially 
determines  the  ufe  thereof.  From  natural  considerations,  Phyfick  commend- 
eth  the  ufe  of  Venery   and  haply,  Inceft,  Adultery,  or  Itupration  may  prove 
as  Phyfically  advantageous,  as  conjugal  copulation    which  notwithitanding 
muft  not  be  drawn  into  practice.  And  truly  effects,  confequents,  or  events 
which  we  commend,  arife  oft-times  from  ways  which  we  all  condemn.  Thus 
from  the  fact  of  Lot,  we  derive  the  generation  of  Ruth,  and  bleffed  Nativity 
of  our  Saviour-,  which  notwithitanding  did  not  extenuate  the  inceftuous 
ebriety  of  the  generator.   And  if,  as  is  commonly  urged,  we  think  to  ex- 
tenuate ebriety  from  the  benefit  of  vomit  oft  fucceeding,  Egyptian  fobriety 
will  condemn  us,  which  purged  both  ways  twice  a  month,  without  this  per- 
turbation ••  and  we  foolilhly  contemn  the  liberal  hand  of  God,  and  ample 
field  of  medicines  which  foberly  produce  that  action. 
w*y  tiie  D:-      1 9-  A  conceit  there  is,  that  the  Devil  commonly  appeareth  with  a  cloven 
v*ji  is  com-  "  hoof.-  wherein  although  it  feem  exceflively  ridiculous,  there  may  be  fome- 
mo»iy  faid    .what  of  truth  5  and  the  ground  thereof  at  firft  might  be  his  frequent  appear- 
to  appear     jng  jn  t|ie  mape  0f  a  Goat)  which  anfwers  that  defcription.  This  was  the 
foot.  *     CD  °Pini°n  °f  ancient  Chriftians  concerning  the  apparition  of  Panites,  Fauns, 
and  Satyrs  ?  and  in  this  form  we  read  of  one  that  appeared  unto  Antony  in  the 
Wildernefs.  The  fame  is  alfo  confirmed  from  Expofitions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture for  whereas  it  is  faid,  Thou  (halt  not  offer  unto  Devils,  the  Original  word 
is  Seehrtirkn,  that  is,  rough  and  hairy  Goats,  becaufe  in  that  fhape  the  Devil 
molt  often  appeared :  as  is  expounded  by  the  Rabbins,  as  Tremellius  hath  alfo 
Lut.ii.      explained:  and  as  the  word  Jfcintah,  the  god  of  Emath,  is  by  fome  con- 
ceived.  Nor  did  he  only  affume  this  fhape  in  elder  times,  but  com- 
monly in  latter  times ,    efpecially  in  the    place  of  his  worfhip, 
>        if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  confefTion  of  Witches,  and  as  in  many  ftories  it 
flands  confirmed  by  Bodinus.  And  therefore  a  Goat  is  not  improperly  made 
the  Hieroglyphick  of  the  Devil,  as  Pierius  hath  expreiTed  it.  So  might  it  be 
the  Emblem  of  fin,  as  it  was  in  the  fin-offering :  and  fo  likewife  of  wicked 
and  fmful  men,  according  to  the  exprefTion  of  Scripture  in  the  method  of  the 
laft  diffribution:  when  our  Saviour  fhall  feparate  the  Sheep  from  the  Goats, 
that  is,  the  Sons  of  the  Lamb  from  the  children  of  the  Devil. 
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CHAP.  XXIIL 


Of  fome  others. 


i.»TpHAT  temperamental  dignotions,  and  conjecture  of  prevalent  hu- 
A  mours,  may  be  colle&ed  from  lpots  in  our  Nails,  we  are  not  averfe 
to  concede.  But  yet  not  ready  to  admit  fundry  divinations,  vulgarly  raifed 
upon  them.  Nor  do  we  obferve  it  verified  in  others,  what  Cardan  difco- 
vered  as  a  property  in  himfelf :  to  have  found  therein  fome  figns  of  moft 
events  that  ever  happened  unto  him.  Or  that  there  is  much  coniiderable  in 
that  doctrine  of  Cheiromancy,  that  fpots  in  the  top  of  the  Nails  do  fignifie 
things  paft  in  the  middle,  things  prefent  5  and  at  the  bottom,  events  to  come. 
That  White  fpecks  prefage  our  felicity  5  Blue  ones  our  misfortunes.  That 
thofein  the  Nail  of  the  Thumb  have  fignifications  of  honour,  thofe  in  the 
fore-Finger,  of  riches,  andfo  refpe&ively  in  other  Fingers,  (  according  to 
Planetical  relations, from  whence  they  receive  their  names)  as  TnV^jhath 
taken  up,  and  Pictiolus  well  rejedteth. 

We  (hall  not  proceed  to  querie,  what  truth  there  is  in  Palmiftry,  or  divi- 
nation from  thofe  lines  in  our  Hands,  of  high  denomination.  Although  if 
any  thing  be  therein,  it  feems  not  confinable  unto  Man  but  other  Crea- 
tures are  alfo  considerable  3  as  is  the  fore-foot  of  the  Mole,  and  efpecially 
of  the  Monkey  wherein  we  have  obferved  the  Table- line,  that  of  Life,  and 
of  the  Liver. 

2.  That  Children  committed  unto  the  School  of  Nature,  without  inftitu- 
tion,  would  naturally  fpeak  the  Primitive  Language  of  the  World,  was  the 
opinion  of  ancient  Heathens,  and  continued  lince  by  Chriftians :  whowiil 
have  it  our  Hebrew  Tongue,  as  being  the  Language  of  Adam.  That  this  were 
true,  were  much  to  be  defired,  not  only  for  theeafie  attainment  of  thatufe- 
ful  Tongue,  but  to  determine  the  true  and  primitive  Hebrew.  For  whether 
the  prefent  Hebrew  be  the  unconfounded  Language  of  Babel,  and  that  which 
remaining  in  Heber,  was  continued  by  Abraham  and  his  pofterity 3  or  rather 
the  Language  of  Phoenicia  and  Canaan,  wherein  he  lived,  fome  learned  Men  I 
perceive  do  yet  remain  unfatisfied.  Although  I  confefs  probability  ftands  faireft 
for  the  former :  nor  are  they  without  all  reafon,  who  think  that  at  the  con- 
fafion  of  Tongues,  there  was  no  conftitution  of  a  new  Speech  in  every  Fa- 
mily, but  a  variation  and  permutation  of  the  old  out  of  one  common  Lan- 
guage raifing  feveral  Dialects :  the  Primitive  Tongue  remaining  ftill  intire. 
Which  they  who  retained,  might  make  a  fliift  to  underftand  moft  of  the 
reft.  By  vertue  whereof  in  thofe  Primitive  times  and  greener  confufions, 
Abraham  of  the  Family  of  Heber  was  ableto  converfe  with  the  Chaldeans,  to 

Underftand  Mefopotamians,  Canaanites,  Philiftins,  and  Egyptians  :  whofe  fcve- 

ral  Diale&s  he  could  reduce  unto  the  Original  and  Primitive  Tongue,  and 
lb  be  able  to  underftand  them. 

3.  Though  ufelefs  unto  us,  and  rather  of  moleftation,  we  commonly  re- 
frain from  killing  Swallows,  and  efteem  it  unlucky  to  deftroy  them :  whe- 
ther herein  there  be  not  a  Pagan  Relique,  we  have  fome  reafon  to  doubt. 
For  we  read  in  *Allian}  that  thefe  Birds  were  facred  unto  the  Penates  or  Hou- 
lliold-gods  of  the  ancients,  and  therefore  were  preferved.  The  fame  they 
alfo  honoured  as  the  Nuncio's  of  the  Spring ;  and  we  find  in  Athenam  that 
the  Rhodians  had  a  foleran  Song  to  welcome  in  the  Swallaw. 

4.  That  Candles  and  Lights  burn  dim  and  blue  at  the  apparition  of  Spi- 
rits, may  be  true,  if  the  ambient  air  be  full  of  fulphureous  fpirits,  as  it  hap- 
peneth  oft-times  in  Mines  5  where  damps  and  acid  exhalations  are  able  to 
extinguilh  them.  And  may  be  alfo  verified,  when  Spirits  do  make  them- 
fclves  vifibleby  bodies  of  fuch  effluviums.  But  of  lower  confideration  is 
the  common  fore- telling  of  ftrangers,  from  the  fungous  parcels  about  the 
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Wieks  of  Candles :  which  only  fignifiech  a  moift  and  pluvious  air  about 
them,  hindering  the  avolation  of  the  light  and  favillous  Particles :  where- 
upc°  they  are  forced  to  fettle  upon  the  Snaft. 

5.  Though  Coral  doth  properly  prelerve  and  fallen  the  Teeth  in  Men,  yet 
is  it  ufed  in  Children  to  make  an  ealier  paffage  for  them:  and  for  that  intent 
is  worn  about  their  Necks.  But  whether  this  cuftom  were  not  luperftiti- 
oufly  founded,  as  prefumed  an  amulet  or  defenfative  againft  fafcinaiion,  is 

Us .3:.  not  beyond  all  doubt.  For  the  fame'  is  delivered  by  Pliry.  Amffkes  reli- 
giofum  Coralli  geftamen  amoliendis  pcriculis  arbitrantur  ;  &  furculi  infantia  alligati, 
tutelam  habere  credttntur. 

6.  A  ftrange  kind  of  exploration  and  peculiar  way  of  Rhabdomancy  is 
that  which  is  uled  in  mineral  difcoveries  that  is,  with  a  forked  Hazel, 
commonly  called  Mofes  his  Rod,  which  freely  held  forth,  will  ftir  and  play 
if  any  Mine  be  under  it.  And  though  many  there  are  who  have  attempted 
to  make  it  good,  yet  until  better  information,  we  are  of  opinion  with 

venmettiii'  Agrico/a,  that  in  it  felf  it  is  a  fruitlefs  exploration,  ftrongly  fcentingof  P*- 
ci,  lib.  2.      gajt  (3erjvation  t  anc}  the  virgula  Dhina ,  proverbially  magnified  of  old. 

The  ground  whereof  were  the  Magical  Rods  in  Poets  ,  that  of  Pall*  in 
Heme,- ,  that  of  Mercury  that  charmed  Argus ,  and  that  of  Circe  which 
transformed  the  followers  of  Vlyjfes.  Too  boldly  ufurping  the  name  of 
Mofes  Rod,  from  w  hich  notwithftanding,  and  that  of  Aaron,  were  probably 
occalioned  the  fables  of  all  the  reft.  For  that  of  Mofes  muft  needs  be  famous 
unto  the  ^Egyptians  and  that  of  Aaron  unto  many  other  Nations,  as  being 
prefcrved  in  "the  Ark,  until  the  definition  of  the  Temple  built  by  Solomon. 

7.  A  practice  there  is  among  us  to  determine  doubtful  matters,  by  the 
opening  of  a  Book,  and  letting  fall  a  Staff  which  notw  ithftanding  are  an- 
cient fragments  of  Pagan  divinations.  The  firft  an  imitation  of  Sortes  Ho- 
meric*, or  VirgWane  ,  drawing  determinations  from  Verfes  cafually  occur- 
ring.  The  fame  was  pra&ifed  by  Sever  us,  who  entertained  ominous  hopes 

of  the  Empire,  from  that  Verfe  in  WfjpVj  Tu  regere  imperio  fofulos  Roman*  me- 
mento and  Cordianns  who  reigned  but  few  days  was  difcouraged  by  ano- 
ther 5  that  is,  Oflendunt  ten  is  hunc  tantitm  fata,  nec  ultra  Efe  finunt.  Nor 

was  this  only  performed  in  Heathen  Authors,  but  upon  the  Sacred  Text  of 
Scripture,  as  Gregorins  Turonenfis  hath  left  fome  account  •->  and  as  the  practice 
of  the  Emperor  He-radius,  before  his  Expedition  into  Afta  minor,  is  delivered 

by  Cedrems. 

As  for  the  divination  or  decifion  from  the  Staff,  it  is  an  Augurial  relique, 
Hofti  4.        anGj  t)ie  praftice  thereof  is  accufed  by  God  himfelf ;  My  people  ask.  counfel 

of  their  flocks,  and  their  ftaff  declareth  unto  them.    Of  this  kind  of  Rhabdo- 

mancy  was  that  pra&ifed  by  Nabuchahnoz.or  in  that  Chaldean  mifcellany,  de- 

E  Ifkt  24*  Hvered  by  E^el^cl  -y  The  King  of  Babylon  flood  at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the 
head  of  two  ways  to  ttfe  divination,  he  made  his  arrows  bright,  he  confulted  with 
Images,  he  looked  in  the  liver  5  at  the  right  hand  were  the-  divinations  of  Jerufa- 

lem.  That  is,  as  Eftius  expounded  it,  The  left  way  leading  unto  Rabbah, 
the  chief  City  of  the  Ammonites,  and  the  right  unto  Jerufalem,  he  confulted 
Idols  and  Entrals ,  he  threw  up  a  bundle  of  Arrows  to  fee  which  way 
they  would  light  and  falling  on  the  right  hand  he  marched  towards  ?ert+ 
fatem.   A  like  way  of  Belomancy  or  Divination  by  Arrow  s  hath  been  in 

requeft  with  Scythians,  Alanes,  Germans,  with  the  Africans  and  Turks  of  Al- 

21^.13,1$.  gicr.  But  of  another  nature  was  that  which  was  pra&ifed  by  Elifha,  when 
by  an  Arrow  lhot  from  an  Eaftern-window,  he  pre-fignified  the  deftm&i- 
on  of  Syria  •,  or  when  according  unto  the  three  ftroaks  of  Joafh,  with  an 
Arrow  upon  the  ground,  he  foretold  the  number  of  his  victories.  For 
thereby  the  ipirit  of  God  particular 'd  the  fame ;  and  determined  the  ftroaks 
of  the  King,  unto  three,  which  the  hopes  of  the  Prophet  expected  in  twice 
that  number. 

8.  W  e  cannot  omit  to  obferve,  the  tenacity  of  ancient  cuftoms,  in  the 
Dion,  ciffii  nominal  obfei  vation  of  the  feveral  days  of  the  week,  according  to  Gentile 
*&I7«        and  Pigan  appellations:  for  die  Original  is  very  high,  and  as  old  as  the 

ancient  Egyptians,  who  named  the  lame  according  to  the  feven  Planets, 

the 
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the  admired  Stars  of  Heaven,  and  reputed  Deities  among  them.  Unto  eve- 
ry one  aligning  a  feverai  day  }  not  according  to  their  cceleftial  order,  or  as 
they  are  difpofed  in  Heaven  5  but  after  a  dlatejferon  or  mufical  fourth.  For 
beginning  Saturday  mthSatarn,  the  fupreameft  Planet,  they  accounted  by  fu- 
piter  and  Mars  unto  Sol,  making  Sunday.  From  Sol  in  like  manner  by  Venus 
and  Mercury  unto  Lma,  making  Munday  5  and  fo  through  all  the  reft.  And 
the  fame  order  they  confirmed  by  numbring  the  hours  of  the  day  unto  twen- 
ty four,  according  to  the  natural  order  of  the  Planets.  For  beginning  to  ac- 
count from  Saturn,  fvpiter,  Mars,  and  fo  about  unto  twenty  four,  the  next 
day  will  fall  unto  Sol;  whence  accounting  twenty  four,  the  next  will  happen 
unto  Luna,  making  Munday.  And  fo  with  the  reft,  according  to  the  account 
and  order  obferved  ftill  among  us. 

The  feres  themfelves  in  their  Aftrological  confiderations,  concerning  Nati- 
vities, and  Planetary  hours,  obferve  the  fame  order,  upon  as  witty  founda- 
tions.  Becaufe  by  an  equal  interval,  they  make  feven  Triangles,  the  Bafes 
whereof  are  the  feven  fides  of  a  Septilateral  Figure,defcribed  within  a  Circle. 
That  is,  If  a  Figure  of  feven  (ides  be  defcribed  in  a  Circle,  and  at  the  Angles 
thereof  the  Names  of  the  Planets  be  placed,  in  their  natural  order  on  it:  if 
we  begin  with  Saturn,  and  fucceflively  draw  Lines  from  Angle  to  Angle,  un- 
til feven  equicrural  Triangles  be  defcribed,  whofe  Bafes  are  the  feven  fides  cu}us  icon 
of  the  Septilateral  Figure-,  the  Triangles  will  be  made  by  this  order.   The  apud  doct.Gaj- 
firft  being  made  by  Saturn,  Sol  and  Luna,  that  is,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Munday  }  i"tU  cf-  1 '  • 
and  fo  the  reft  in  the  order  ftill  retained.  EtFabm.pad, 

But  thus  much  is  obfervable,  that  however  in  cceleftial  confiderations 
they  embraced  the  received  order  of  the  Planets,  yet  did  they  not  retain  ei- 
ther Charaders,  or  Names  in  common  ufe  amongftus-,  but  declining  hu- 
mane denominations,  they  afligned  them  names  from  fome  remarkable  qua- 
lities 5  as  is  very  obfervable  in  their  red  and  fplendent  Planets ,  that  is,  of 
Mars  and  Venus.  But  the  change  of  their  Names  difparaged  not  the  confide-  Jf"^?* 
ration  of  their  natures-,  nor  did  they  thereby  reject  all  memory  of  thefe  re- 
markable  Stars ,  which  God  himfelf  admitted  in  his  Tabernacle,  if  conjecture 
will  hold  concerning  the  Golden  Candleftick,  whofe  Shaft  refembled  the 
Sun,  and  fix  branches  the  Planets  about  it. 

9.  We  are  unwilling  to  enlarge  concerning  many  others  only  referring 
unto  fober  examination  ,  what  natural  effects  can  reafonably  be  expected, 
when  to  prevent  the  Epbialtes  or  Night-Mare,  we  hang  up  an  hollow  Stone 
in  our  Stables  5  when  for  Amulets  againft  Agues  we  ufe  the  chips  of  Gal- 
lows and  places  of  execution.  When  for  Warts  we  rub  our  hands  before 
the  Moon,  or  commit  any  maculated  part  unto  the  touch  of  the  dead.  What 
truth  there  is  in  thofe  common  female  Doctrines,  that  the  firft  Rib  of  Roaft 
Beef  powdered  is  a  peculiar  remedy  againft  Fluxes.  That  to  urine  upon 
Earth  newly  caft  up  by  a  Mole ,  bringeth  down  the  Menfes  in  Women. 
Tliat  if  a  Child  dyeth,  and  the  Neck  becometh  not  ftiff,  but  for  many  hours 
remaineth  lithe  and  flaccid,  fome  other  in  the  fame  houfe  will  dye  not  long 
after.  That  if  a  Woman  with  child  looketh  upon  a  dead  body,  her  Child 
will  be  of  a  pale  complexion  -,  our  learned  and  critical  Philofophers  might 
illuftrate ,  whofe  exacter  performances  our  adventures  do  but  folicite  5  mean 
while,  I  hope,  they  will  plaufibly  receive  our  attempts,  or  candidly  correct 
our  mifconjectures. 

Difce,  fed  ira  cadat  nafo,  rugof  nque  fannat 
Dum  vsteres  avias  tibi  de  fulmone  revello, 
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Of  fundry  common  Opinions  Cofmographical 
and  Hiftorical. 


Thejirjl  Dijcourfe  comprehended  in  jeveral Chapter  $1 


CHAP.  I 

Qonceming  the  beginning  of  the  World,  that  the  time  thereof  is 
not  precifely  to  he  known,  as  Men  generally  fuppoje  :  Of  mens 
enquiries  in  what  feafon  or  point  of  the  Zodiack  it  began.  That 
as  they  are  generally  made,  they  are  in  Main  ;  and  as  particularly 
applied,  uncertain.  Of  the  diYiJion  of  the  feafons  and  four  quar- 
ters of  the  Tear,  according  to  AJlronomers  and  Tbyficians.  That 
the  common  compute  of  the  Ancients,  and  which  is  yet  retained 
by  mofl,  is  unreajonable  and  erroneous.  Of  fome  Divinations 
and  ridiculous  deductions  from  one  part  of  the  Year  to  another* 
And  of  the  TroVidence  and  Wifdom  of  God  in  the  fite  and  motion 
of  the  Sun. 

(Oncerning  the  World  and  its  temporal  circumfcriptions,  The  age  cf 
who  ever  (hall  ftridtly  examine  both  extreams,will  eafily  the  world  not 
perceive,  there  is  not  only  obfeurity  in  its  end,  but  its  "^{jj^i/6" 
beginning   that  as  its  period  is  infcrutable,  fo  is  its  nati-  termlna  e* 
vity  indeterminable  :  That  as  it  is  preemption  to  en- 
quire after  the  one,  fo  is  there  no  reft  or  fatis  fadtory  de- 
cifion  in  the  other.   And  hereunto  we  (hall  more  readily 
affent,  if  we  examine  the  information ,  and  take  a  view 
of  the  feveral  difficulties  in  this  point  5  which  we  mall  more  eafily  do,  if  we 
confider  the  different  conceits  of  men,  and  duly  perpend  the  imperfections 
of  their  difcoveries. 

Gg  i  And 
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Why  ihcAt  be- 
nians  did 
wear  a  golden 
Infcftupon 
their  Head. 


And  firft,  The  Hiftories  of  the  G 'entiles  afford  us  (lender  fatisfaction, 
nor  can  they  relate  any  ftory,  or  affix  a  probable  point  to  its  beginning. 
For  feme  thereof  ( and  thofe  of  the  wifeft  _  amongft  them )  are  fo  far  from 
determining  its  beginning,  that  they  opinion  and  maintain  it  never  had  any 
at  all  •■,  as  the  doctrin  of  Epicurus  implieth,  and  more  pofitively  Arifiotie 
in  his  books  Be  Calo  declareth.  Endeavouring  to  confirm  it  with  arguments 
of  Reafon,  and  thofe  appearingly  demonftrative  wherein  his  labours  are 
rational,  and  uncontrolable  upon  the  grounds  aflumed,  that  is,  of  Phyfical 
generation,  and  a  Primary  or  firft  matter,  beyond  which  no  other  hand  was 
apprehended.  But  herein  we  remain  fufficiently  fatisfied  from  Mofes,  and 
the  Doctrin  delivered  of  the  Creation  5  that  is,  a  production  of  all  things 
out  of  nothing,  a  formation  not  only  of  matter,  but  of  form,  and  a  mate- 
riation  even  of  Matter  it  felf. 

Others  are  fo  far  from  defining  the  Original  of  the  World  or  of  Man- 
kind, than  they  have  held  opinions  not  only  repugnant  unto  Chronology, 
but  Philofophy  5  that  is,  that  they  had  their  beginning  in  the  foil  where 
they  inhabited;  aiTuming  or  receiving  appellations  conformable  unto  fuch 
conceits.  So  did  the  Athenians  term  themfelves  <w-rixSmvt{  cx  Aborigines ,  and 
inteftimony  thereof  did  wear  a  golden  Infect  on  their  Heads :  the  fime 
name  is  alfo  given  unto  the  Inlanders,  or  Midland  inhabitants  of  this  Ifland 
by  C*far.  But  this  is  a  conceit  anfwerable  unto  die  generation  of  the  Giants ; 
not  admittable  in  Ph  lofophy,  much  lefs  in  Divinity,  which  diftin&ly  in- 
formeth  we  are  all  the  feed  of  Adam,  that  the  whole  World  periflied  unto 
eight  perfons  before  the  flood,  and  was  after  peopled  by  the  Cciar.ies  of  the 
fons  of  Noah.  There  was  therefore  never  any  Autochthon,  or  Man  arifing 
from  the  Earth,  but  Adam',  for  the  Woman  being  formed  out  of  the 
rib,  was  once  removed  from  Earth",  and  framed  from  that  Element 
under  incarnation.  And  fo  although  her  production  were  not  by  copulation, 
yet  was  it  in  a  manner  feminal:  For  if  in  every  part  from  whence  the  feed 
doth  flow,  there  be  contained  the  Idea  of  the  whole  •,  there  was  a  feminality 
and  contracted  Adam  In  the  rib,  which  by  the  information  of  a  foul,  was 
individuated  into  Eve.  And  therefore  this  conceit  applied  unto  the  Original 
of  Man,  and  the  beginning  of  the  world,  is  more  juftly  appropriable  unto 
its  end.  For  then  indeed  Men  fhall  rife  out  of  the  Earth:  the  graves  iliall 
Ihoot  up  their  concealed  feeds,  and  in  that  great  Autumn,  Men  fhall  fpring 
up,  and  awake  from  their  Chaos  again. 

Others  have  been  fo  blind  in  deducing  the  Original  of  things,  or  deli- 
vering their  own  beginnings,  that  when  it  hath  fallen  into  controverlie, 
they  have  not  recurred  unto  Chronologie  or  the  Records  of  time :  but 
betaken  themfelves  unto  probabilities,  and  the  conjecturalities  of  Philo- 
fophy. Thus  when  the  two  ancient  Nations,  Egyptians,  and  Scythians,  con- 
tended for  antiquity,  the  Egyptians  pleaded  their  antiquity  from  the  fertility 
of  their  foil,  inferring  that  Men  there  firft  inhabited,  where  they  were  with 
moft  facility  fuftained and  fuch  a  land  did  they  conceive  was  Egypt. 

The  Scythians,  although  a  cold  and  heavier  Nation,  urged  more  acutely, 
deducing  their  arguments  from  the  two  active  Elements  and  Principles  of 
all  things,  Fire  and  Water.  For  if  of  all  things  there  was  firft  an  union,  and 
that  Fire  over-ruled  the  reft :  furely  that  part  of  Earth  which  was 
coldeft,  would  firft  get  free,  and  afford  a  place  of  habitation.  But  if  all  die 
Earth  were  firft  involved  in  Water,  thofe  Darts  would  furely  firft  appear, 
which  were  moft  high,  and  of  moft  elevated  utuation,  and  fuch  was  theirs. 
Thefereafons  carried  indeed  the  antiquity  from  the  Egyptians,  but  confirmed 
it  not  in  the  Scythians :  for  as  Herodotus  relateth,  from  Pargitaus,  their  firft 
King,  unto  Ttarim  they  accounted  but  two  thoufand  years. 

As  tor  the  Egyptians,  they  invented  another  way  of  trial;  for  as  the  fame 
Author  relateth,  Pfammitkhus  their  King  attempted  this  decilionby  a  new 
and  unknown  experiment,  bringing  up  two  Infants  with  Goats,  and  where 
they  never  heard  the  voice  of  Man  ■■>  concluding  chat  to  be  the  ancieoteft 
Nation,  w  hofe  language  they  fliould  firft  deliver.  But  herein  he  forgot, 
that  fpeech  was  by  instruction  not  inftinct,  by  imitation,,  not  by  Nature, 
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fpeak  not  by 
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■that  Men  do  {peak  in  fome  kind  but  like  Parrots,  and  as  they  are  inftrucl- 
ed,  that  is,  in  fimple  terms  and  words ,  exprefling  the  open  notions  of 
things  5  which  the  fecond  acl:  of  Reafon  compounded!  into  propoficions, 
and  the  laft  into  Syllogifms  and  Forms  of  ratiocination.  Afid  howfoever 
the  account  of  Manethw  the  tigfftimfktelk  run  very  high,  and  it  be  evident 
that  Mizxaim  peopled  that  Country  (  whofe  name  with  the  Hebrews  it  -  bear- 
eth  unto  this  day )  and  there  be  many  things  of  great  antiquity  related  in 
Holy  Scripture,  yet  was  their  exact  account  not  very  ancient  for  Ptohmy 
their  Country-man  beginneth  his  Aftronomical  compute  no  higher  than 
Naionafer,  who  is  conceived  by  fome  the  fame  with  Salmanafer.  As  for 
the  argument  deduced  from  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil,  duly  enquired,  it  ra- 
ther overthrow eth  than  promoteth  their  antiquity  5  if  that  Country  whofe 
Fertility  they  fo  advance,  was  in  ancient  times  no  firm  or  open  land*  but 
fome  vaft  lake  or  part  of  the  Sea,  and  became  a  gained  ground  by  the  mud 
and  limous  matter  brought  down  by_  the  River  Nilus,  which  (etled  by  de- 
grees into  a  firm  land.  According  as  is  expreffed  by  Strabo,  and  more  at  large 
by  Herodotus,  both  from  the  Egyptian  tradition  and  probable  inducements 
from  reafon,  called  therefore  fluvii  donum,  an  acceifion  of  Earth,  or  tradt 
-of  Land  acquired  by  the  River. 

Laftly,  Some  indeed  there  are,  who  have  kept  Records  of  time,  and 
a  confiderable  duration,  yet  do  the  exacted  thereof  afford  no  fatisfactiori 
concerning  the  beginning  of  the  World,  or  any  way  point  out  the  time 
of  its  creation.  The  molt  authentick  Records  and  beft  approved  antiquity 
are  thofe  of  the  Chaldeans  3  yet  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they  attain- 
ed not  fo  high  as  the  flood.  For  as  Simplkius  related^  Ariftotle  required  of 
-Calijlhenes,  who  accompanied  that  Worthy  in  his  Expedition,  that  at  his 
arr  ive  at  Babylon,  he  would  enquire  of  the  antiquity  of  their  Records  5'  and 
thofe  upon  compute  he  found  to  amount  unto  1903,  years,  which  account 
-  notwithstanding  arifethno  higher  than  9  j  years  after  the  flood.  The  Arca- 
dians, I  cOnfefs,  were  efteemed  of  great  antiquity ,  and  it  was  ufually  faid 
they  were  before  the  Moon,  according  unto  that  of  Seneca,  Sydus  pofl  veteres 

Arcades  editum  ;  and  that  of  Ovid,  Luna  gens  prior  ilia  fait.    But  this  as  Cen- 

forims  obferveth,  muft  not  betaken  grofly,  as  though  they  were  exiftent 
before  that  Luminary,  but  were  fo  efteemed,  becaufe  they  obferved  a  fct 
courfe  of  year,  before  the  Greeks  conformed  their  year  unto  the  courfe 
and  motion  of  the  Moon. 

Thus  the  Heathens  affording  no  fatisfaction  herein,  they  are  moft 
likely  to  manifeft  this  truth,  who  have  been  acquainted  with  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  facred  Chronology  delivered  by  Mofes  who  diftindly  fets 
down  this  account,  computing  by  certain  intervals,  by  memorable  *&ras, 
Epochcs  or  terms  of  time.  As  from  the  Creation  unto  the  flood,  from  thence 
unto  Abraham,  from  Abraham  unto  the  departure  from  Egypt,  &c  Now 
in  this  number  have  only  been  Samaritans,  Jews  and  Chrifiians.   For  the  Jews* 
they  agree  not  in  their  accounts,  as  Bodine  in  his  method  of  Hiftory  hath  Difference- 
obferved  OUt  of  Baal  Seder,  Rabbi  Najfom ,  Gerfom,  and  Others  5  in  whofe  counts  upeni 
compute  the  age  of  the  World  is  not  yet  $4°°  years.   The  fame  is  more  concern! ne 
evidently  obfervable  from  two  moft  learned  Jews,  Philo  2nd  fofephus;  who  the  Age  of  t% 
very  much  differ  in  the  accounts  of  time,  and  varioufly  fum  up  thefe  Inter-  world, 
vals  afTented  unto  by  all.  Thus  Philo  from  the  departure  out  of  Egypt  unto 
the  building  of  the  Temple,  accounts  but  920  years,  but  fofephus  fets  down 
1062.  Philo  from  the  building  of  the  Temple,  to  its  deftruc-tion  440.  fofephus 
470:  Philo  fxom  the  Creation  to  the  Deftrudion  of  the  Temple  3373.  but 
fofephus  3  s"  1 3.  Philo  from  the  Deluge  to  the  Deftruction  of  the  Temple  1718. 
but  fofephus  1 91 3.   In  which  computes  there  are  manifeft  difparities,  ancf 
fuch  as  much  divide  the  concordance  and  harmony  of  times. 

For  the  Samaritans;  their  account  is  different  from  thefe  or  any  others  5 
for  they  account  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge ,but  1 302  years 3  which  com- 
eth  to  pafs  upon  the  different  account  of  the  ages  of  the  Patriarchs  fet  down 
when  they  begat  Children.  For  Whereas  the  Hebrew,  Greeks  and  Latin 
texts  account  fared  i6z  when  he  begat  Enoch,  they  account  but  £2,  and 
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fo  in  others.  Now  the  Samaritans  were  no  incompetent  Judges  of  times 
and  the  Chronology  thereof  s  for  they  embraced  the  five  books  of  Mo[es, 
and  as  it  feemeth,  preferred  the  Text  with  far  more  integrity  than  the  Jews-, 
who  as  Terrulliany  Chryfoftom,  and  others  obferve,  did  feveral  wayes  corrupt 
die  fame,  efpecially  in  paflages  concerning  the  prophecies  of  Chrift  So 
that  as  hrom  profelTeth,  in  his  tranflation  he  was  fain  fometime  to  relieve 
himfelf  t>y  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  •,  as  amongft  others  in  that  Text,  Deute- 
ronomy 27.  Maledi&us  omnis  qui  non  permanferit  in  omnibus  qutfcrifu  funt  i» 
libro  Legn.  From  hence  Saint  P««/inferreth  there  is  no  juftification  by  the 
Gil-  \  Law,  and  urgeth  the  Text  according  to  the  Septuagint.  Now  the  Jews 
to  afford  a  latitude  unto  themfelves ,  in  their  copies  expunged  the  word 
"id  or  Syncategorematical  term  omnis :  wherein  lieth  the  Itrength  of  the  Law, 
and  of  the  Apoftles  argument  •,  but  the  Samaritan  Bible  retained  it  right,  and 
anfwerable  unto  what  die  Apoftle  had  urged. 

As  for  Chriftians  from  whom  we  mould  expect  the  exacteft  and  moft 
concurring  account,  there  is  alfo  in  them  a  manifeft  difagreement,  and  fuch 
as  is  not  eafily  reconciled.  For  firft,  _  the  Latins  accord  not  in  their  account  : 
to  omit  the  calculation  of  the  Ancients,  of  Auftin,  Dede,  and  others,  the 
Chronology  of  the  Moderns  doth  manifeftly  dilTent.  Jofephus  Scaliger,  wlwm 
Helvkus  feems  to  follow,  accounts  the  Creation  in  765  of  the  fulia»  periods 
and  from  thence  unto  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour  alloweth  3947  years  s  But 
Dionyfus  Petavias  a  learned  Chronologer  diftenteth  from  this  compute  al- 
moin 40  years  -y  placing  the  Creation  in  the  730  of  the  fulia*  peiioci,  and 
from  thence  unto  the  incarnation  accounteth  3983  years. 

For  the  Greeks  j  their  accounts  are  more  anomalous:  for  if  we  recur  un- 
to ancient  computes,  we  mall  find  that  Clemens  Alexandrines,  an  ancient  Fa- 
ther and  Pmceptor  unto  Orhen,  accounted  from  the  Creation  unto  our  Savi- 
our, 5664  years  j  for  in  the  firft  of  his  Stromaticks,  he  colle&eth  the  time 
from  Adam  unto  the  death  of  Commodus  to  be  5858  years  5  now  the  death 
oiCommodtts  heplaceth  in  the  year  after  Chrift  1 94 ,  which  number  deducted 
from  the  former,  there  remaineth  $664.  Theophi lus  Biftiop  of  Antiecb  account- 
eth unto  the  Nativity  ofChriftjsij,  deduceable  from  the  like  way  of  com- 
pute, for  in  his  firft  Book  ad  Autolychum  he  accounteth  from  Adam  unto 
Aurt  Has  Ferns  j6<?j  years  now  thatEmperour  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
180,  which  deduded  from  the  former  fumm,  there  remaineth  ssiS>  faiut 
African**  an  ancient  Chronologer,  accounteth  fomewhat  lefs,  that  is,  j>oo. 
JEufeh'us,  Orojius  and  others  dillent  not  much  from  this,  but  all  exceed  rive 
thou  Hind. 

The  latter  compute  of  the  Greeks,  as  Petavius  obferveth,  hath  been  re- 
duced unto  two  or  three  accounts.  The  firft  accounts  unto  our  Saviour 
5  jo  1,  and  this  hath  been  obferved  by  Nicephorus,  Tkeophanes,  and  Muximns. 
to  n^he0*  The  other  accounts  5^09  ^  and  this  ofall  atprefent  is  generally  received  by 
WorlV h!t!i  tne  Church  of  Confiantinople,  obferved  alfo  by  the  Mofcovite,  as  I  have  feen 
laded  71 54  in  the  date  of  the  Emperors  Letters ;  wherein  tliis  year  of  ours  1 645  is  from 
years  the  year  of  the  world  7 1 J4,  which  doth  exactly  agree  unto  this  laft  account 

Ss°9  '<  tor  if  unto  that  fumm  be  added  1645,  the  product  will  be  7154,  by 
this  Chronology  are  many  Greek  Authors  to  be  underftood:  and  thus 
isMtrtitms  Crufus  to  be  made  out,  when  in  his  Turcogrecian  hiftory  he 
delivers,  the  City  of  Confiantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  the  year 
r^a.  that  is,  6961.  Now  according  unto  thefe  Chronologifts ,  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Elias  the  Rabbin,  fo  much  in  requeft  with  the  Jews,  and  in  fome 
credit  alfo  with  Chriftians,  that  the  world  mould  laft  but  fix  thoufand 
years  5  unto  thefe  I  fay,  it  hath  been  long  and  out  of  memory  difproved  5 
for  the  Sabbatical  and  7000  year  wherein  the  World  fliould  end(  as  did 
the  Creation  on  the  feventh  day)  unto  them  is  long  ago  expired-,  they 
ate  proceeding  in  the  eight  thoufand  year,  and  numbers  exceeding  thofe 
days  w  hich  Men  have  made  the  types  and  lhadowsof  thefe.  But  certainly 
what  Marcus  Leo  the  Jew  conceiveth  of  the  end  of  the  Heavens,  exceedeth  the 
account  ofall  that  everfhali  be  j  for  though  he  conceiveth  the  Elemental 
liamelhall  end  in  the  Seventh  or  Sabbatical  Millenary,  yet  cannot  he  opi- 
nion 
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nion  the  Heavens  and  more  durable  part  of  the  Creation  (hall  perim  before 
(even  times  feven  or  49,  that  is,  the  Quadrant  of  the  other  feven ,  and 
perfect  Jubilee  of  thoufands- 

Thus  may  we  obferve  the  difference  and  wide  dilTent  of  mens  opinions, 
and  thereby  the  great  incertainty  in  this  eftabliftiment.  The  Hebrews 
not  only  diffenting  from  the  Samaritans,  the  Latins  from  the  Greeks,  but 
every  one  from  another.  Infomuch  that  all  can  be  in  the  right  it  is  impofli- 
ble  5  that  any  one  is  fo,  not  with  afTurance  determinable.  Ajid  therefore 
as  Pftavius  confefTeth,  to  effect  the  fame  exactly  without  inspiration ,  it 
is  impoffible,  and  beyond  the  Arithmetick  of  any  but  God  himfelf.  And 
therefore  alfo  what  fatisfaclion  may  be  obtained  from  thofe  violent  dis- 
putes, and  eager  enquirers  in  what  day  of  the  month  the  world  began  either 
of  March  or  O&ober  j  likevvife  in  what  face  or  pofition  of  the  Moon,  whe- 
ther at  the  prime  or  full,  or  foon  after,  let  our  fecond  and  ferious  confiderati- 
©ns  determine. 

Now  the  realon  and  ground  of  this  diflent,  is  the  unhappy  difference  The  cauft  of 
between  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Editions  of  the  Bible*  for  unto  thefe  two  fo  different 
Languages  have  all  Tranflations  conformed  5  the  Holy  Scripture  being  ^out  the  age 
firft  delivered  in  Hebrew,  and  firft  tranflated  into  Greek.   For  the  Hebrew  *,  0f  the  world, 
it  feems  the  primitive  and  fureft  text  to  rely  on,  and  to  preferve  the  fame 
entire  and  uncorrupt  there  hath  been  ufed  the  higheft  caution  humanity  could 
invent.   For  as  R.  Ben  Maimon  hath  declared,  if  in  the  copying  thereof, 
one  letter  were  written  twice,  or  if  one  letter  but  touched  another,  that 
copy  was  not  admitted  into  their  Synagogues,  but  only  allowable  to  be 
read  in  Schools  and  private  families.   Neither  were  they  careful  only  in 
theexaft  number  of  their  Sections  of  the  Law,  but  had  alfo  the  curiofity  Corrupt;on 
to  number  every  word,  and  affixed  the  account  unto  their  feveral  books.  CVen  in  the 
Notwithftanding  all  which,  divers  corruptions  enfued,  and  feveral  deprava-  Hebrew  jc*t 
tions  flipt  in,  arifing  from  many  and  manifeft  grounds,  as  hath  been  exactly  of  the  B!ble^ 
noted  by  Mmms  in  his  preface  unto  the  Septuagint. 

As  for  the  Septuagint,  it  is  the  firft  and  moft  ancient  Tranflation  and 
©f  greater  antiquity  than  the  Chaldee  verfion  occafioned  by  the  requelt 
of  Ptohmeus  Philadelphm  King  of  Egypt \  for  the  ornament  of  his  memo- 
rable Library,  unto  whom  the  high  Prieft  addreiTedfix  Jews  out  of  eve* 
ry  Tribe,  which  amounteth  unto  725  and  by  thefe  waserfe&ed  that  Tran- 
flation we  ufually  term  the  Septuagint,  or  Tranflation  of  feventy.   Which  The  Credit 
name,  however  it  obtain  from  the  number  of  their  perfons,  yet  in  refpedt  ot  theSeptuaf? 
of  one  common  Spirit,  it  was  the  Tranflation  butasit  wereof  one  Man  '■,  gmt  tranlhti. 
if  as  the  dory  relateth,  although  they  were  fet  apart  and  fevered  from  each  °2kb*uU 
other,  yet  were  their  Tranflations  found  to  agree  in  every  point,  according  vhifoimmt* 
as  is  related  by  Philo  and  fofephus   although  we  find  not  the  fame  in  Arijtaas,  dt  72  inurprt- 
who  hath  exprefly  treated  thereof.   But  of  the  Greek  compute  there  have  tibut' 
palled  fome  learned  diflertations  not  many  years  ago,  wherein  the  learned 
jfaacHs  VojfiHs  makes  the  nativity  of  the  world  to  anticipate  the  common 
account  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  forty  years. 

This  Tranflation  in  ancient  times  was  of  great  authority,  by  this  ma- 
ny of  the  Heathens  received  fome  notions  of  the  Creation  and  the  mighty 
works  of  God  •,  This  in  exprefs  terms  is  often  followed  by  the  Evange- 
lifts,  by  the  Apoftles,  and  by  our  Saviour  himfelf  in  the  quotations  of 
the  Old  Teftament.  This  for  many  years  was  ufed  by  the  Jews  them- 
felves,  that  is,  fuch  as  did  Hellenize  and  difperfedly  dwelt  out  of  Pakflinc 
with  the  Greeks  ■■,  and  this  alfo  the  fucceeding  Christians  and  ancient  Fathers 
obfervedj  although  there  fucceeded  other  Greek  verfions,  that  is,  ofAqmU, 
Theodafius  and  Symmachns  for  the  Latin  tranflation  of  Jerom  called  now  the 
Vulgar ,  was  about  800  years  after  the  Septuagint :  although  there  was 
alfo  a  Latin  tranflation  before,  called  the  Italick  verfion,  Which  was  after 
loft  upon  the  general  reception  of  the  tranflation  of  Saint  ferom.  Which  pr  ,(,r.  ;„  va- 
notwithftanding  (as  he  himfelf  acknowledged )  had  been  needlefs,  if  the  ntiftm. 
Septuagint  copies  had  remained  pure,  and  as  they  were  firft  tranflated.  But, 
( befide  that  different  copies  were  ufed,  that  Alexandria  and  Egypt  followed 
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the  copy  of  Hefychius,  Antmb  and  Co»ftaminofle  that  of  Lhcian  the  Martyr,  and 
others  that  of  Origen  )  the  Septuagint  was  much  depraved,  not  only  from 
the  errors  of  Scribes,  and  the  emergent  corruptions  of  time,  but  malici- 
ous contrivance  of  the  Jews  3  as  f»fH»  Martyr  hath  declared,  in  his  learn- 
ed dialogue  with  Tryphon,  and  M*rin*s  hath  learnedly  fhewn  from  many  con- 
firmations. 

Whatfoever  Interpretations  there  have  been  fince,  have  been  efpecially 
effected  with  reference  unto  thefe,  that  is,  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  text, 
die  Tranflators  fometimes  following  the  one,  fometimes  adhering  unto 
the  other  y  according  as  they  found  them  confonant  unto  truth ,  or  mod 
con  efpondent  unto  the  rules  of  faith.  Now  however  it  cometh  to  pall, 
thefe  two  are  very  different  in  the  enumeration  of  Genealogies,  and  parti- 
cular accounts  of  time  •,  for  in  the  fecond  interval ,  that  is,  between  the 
Flood  and  Abraham,  there  is  by  the  Septuagint  introduced  one  Cainan  to  be 
the  Son  of  Arpkaxad  and  Father  of  Salah  ♦,  whereas  in  the  Hebrew  there  is  no 
mention  of  fuch  a  perfon,  but  Arphaxad  is  fetdown  to  be  the  Father  of  SMak 
But  in  the  firft  interval,  that  is,  from  the  Creation  unto  the  Flood,  their 
difagreement  is  more  confiderable ;  for  therein  the  Greek  exceedeth  the 
Hebrew,  and  common  account  almoft  600  years.  And  'tis  indeed  a  thing 
not  very  ftrangey  to  be  at  the  difference  of  a  third  part,  in  fo  large  and  col- 
lective an  account,  if  we  confider  how  differently  they  are  fet  forth  in  mi- 
nor andlefs  miftakable  numbers.  SointheProphecieof/W^,  both  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Latin  text,  it  is  faid,  Yet  forty  dayes  and  Nineveh  iliall  be 
overthrown :  But  the  Septuagint  faith  plainly,  and  that  in  letters  at  length, 
<7?«f  that  is,  yet  three  dayes  and  Nineveh  (hall  be  deftroyed.  Which 

is  a  difference  not  newly  crept  in,  but  an  observation  very  ancient,  difcufled 
by  Auftin  and  Theodoret ,  and  was  conceived  an  error  committed  by  the 
Scribe.   Men  therefore  have  raifed  different  computes  of  time,  according 
as  they  have  followed  their  different  texts  j  and  fo  have  left  the  hiftoryof 
times  far  more  perplexed  than  Chronology  hath  reduced. 

Again,  However  the  texts  were  plain,  and  might  in  their  numerati- 
ons agree,  yet  were  there  no  fmall  difficulty  to  fet  down  a  determinable 
Chronology ,  or  eftablifh  from  hence  any  fixed  point  of  time.  For  the 
doubts  concerning  the  time  of  the  Judges  are  inexplicable  j  that  of  the 
Reigns  and  fuccemon  of  Kings  is  as  perplexed  it  being  uncertain  whether 
the  years  both  of  their  lives  and  reigns  ought  to  be  talken  as  compleat,  or 
in  their  beginning  and  but  currant  accounts.  Nor  is  it  unreafonable  to  make 
fome  doubt  whether  in  the  firft  ages  and  long  lives  of  our  Fathers,  Mopes 
doth  not  fometime  account  by  full  and  round  numbers,  whereas  ftriclly 
taken  they  might  be  fome  few  years  above  or  under-,  as  in  the  age  oiNoah, 
it  is  delivered  to  be  juft  five  hundred  when  he  begat  Sem  ;  whereas  perhaps 
he  might  be  fomewhat  above  or  below  that  round  and  .compleat  number. 
For  the  fame  way  of  fpeech  is  ufual  in  divers  other  expreffions :  Thus  do 
we  fay  The  Septuagint,  and  ufing  the  full  and  articulate  number,  do  write 
rhe  Tranflation  of  Seventy  3  whereas  we  have  fliewn  before,  theprecite 
number  was  Seventy  two.  So  is  it  faid  that  Chrift  was  three  dayes  in  the 
grave  according  to  that  of  Matthew,  hslonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  Whales  belly,  fo  fhall  the  Son  of"  Man  be  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  heart  of  the  Earth  :  which  notwithstanding  muft  be  taken  Synecdo- 
chically  ;  or  by  underftanding  a  part  for  a  whole  day ;  for  he  remained 
but  two  nights  in  the  grave  :  for  he  was  buried  in  the  afternoon  of  the  firft 
day,  and  arofe  very  early  in  the  morning  on  the  third-,  that  is,  lie  was  in- 
terred in  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  arofe  the  morning  after  it. 

Moreover  although  the  number  of  years  be  determined  and  rightly  un- 
derftood,  and  there  be  without  doubt  a  certain  truth  herein,  yet  the  text 
(peaking  obfeurely  or  dubioufly,  there  is  oft-times  no  (lender  dirticulry  at 
what  point  to  begin  or  terminate  the  account.  So  when  it  is  laid  Exod.  it, 
the  fojouming  of  the  Children  of  Ifrael  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  4  30  years, 
it  cannot  be  taken  ftridly,  and  from  their  firft  arrival  into  Egypt,  for  their 
habitation  in  that  land  was  far  lefsj  but  the  account  muft  begin  from  the 
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Covenant  of  God  with  Abraham,  and  muft  alfo  comprehend  their  fojourn 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  according  as  is  exprefled  Gal.  3.  The  Covenant  that 
was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Chrift,  the  Law  which  was  430 years  after  cannot 

di [annul. '  Thus  hath  it  alfo  happened  in  the  account  of  the  70  years  of  their 

Captivity,  according  to  that  of  Jeremy,  This  whole  land /hal 7  be  a  deflation,  and  chap. 
thefe  Nations  /hall  ferve  the  King  of  Babylon  70  years.    Now  where  to  begin 

or  end  this  compute,  arifeth  no  fmall  difficultie  for  there  were  three  remarka- 
ble Captivities,  and  deportations  of  the  Jews.  The  firft  was  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year  of  Joachim,  and  firft  of  Nabuchodono^r,  when  Daniel  was  carried 
away  the  fecond  in  the  reign  of  Jeconiah,  and  the  eighth  year  of  the  fame 
Kings  the  third  and  moft  deplorable  in  the  reign  of  Zedechias,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  Nabmhodonozor,  whereat  both  the  Temple  and  City  were 
burned.  Now  fuch  is  die  different  conceit  of  thefe  times,  that  Men  have 
computed  from  all ;  but  the  probableft  account  and  moft  concordant  unto  the 
intention  of  Jeremy  is  from  the  firft  of  Nabuchodonoior  unto  the  firft  of  King 
Cyrus  over  Babylon ;  although  the  Prophet  Zachary  accounteth  from  the  laft. 

O  Lord  of  hofts,  How  long  !  Wilt  thou  not  have  mercy  on  Jerufalem,  againft  which 
thou  haft  had  indignation  thefe  threefcere  and  ten  years  ?  for  he  maketh  this  expoftu- 

lation  in  the  fecond  year  of  Darius  Hyftafpes,  wherein  he  prophefied,  which 
is  about  eighteen  years  in  account  after  the  other. 

Thus  alfo  although  there  be  a  certain  truth  therein,  yet  is  there  no  eafie 
doubt  concerning  the  feventy  weeks,  or  feventy  times  feven  years  of  Dani- 
el-, whether  they  have  reference  unto  the  nativity,  or  pallion  of  our  Savi- 
our, and  efpecially  from  whence,  or  what  point  of  time  they  are  to  be 
computed.   For  thus  is  it  delivered  by  the  Angel  Gabriel :  Seventy  weeks 

are  determined  upon  thy  people ;  and  again  in  the  following  verfe  :  Know  therefore  and 
under ftand,  that  from  the  going  forth  of  the  Commandment  to  reftore  and  to  build 
Jerufalem,  unto  the  Mefftas  the  Prince,  jball  be  feven  weeks,  and  three/core  and  two 
weeks,  the  (Ireet  /hall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall  even  in  trouble fome  times  5  and 
after  three/core  and  two  weeks  /ball  Mefiah  be  cut  off.    Now  the  going  OUt  of 

the  Commandment  to  build  the  City,  being  the  point  from  whence  to  com- 
pute, there  is  no  {lender  controverfie  when  to  begin.  For  there  are  no  left 
than  four  feveral  Edicts  to  this  effect,  the  one  in  the  firft  year  ot  Cyrus, 
the  other  in  the  fecond  of  Darius,  the  third  and  fourth  in  the  feventh,  and 
in  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  although  as  Petavius  accounteth, 
it  beft  accordeth  unto  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  from  whence  Nehe- 
miah  deriveth  his  Commiftion.  Now  that  computes  are  made  uncertainly 
with  reference  unto  Chrift,  it  is  no  wonder,  fince  I  perceive  the  time  of  his 
Nativity  is  in  controverfie,  and  no  lefs  his  age  at  his  Pallion.  For  Clemens 
and  fertullian  conceive  hefuflfered  at  thirty ;  but  Iremus  a  Father  nearer  his 
time,  is  further  off  in  his  account,  that  is,  between  forty  and  fifty. 

Longomontanus  a  late  Aftronomer,  endeavours  to  difcover  this  fccret  from 
Aftronomical  grounds,  that  is,  the  Apogeum  of  the  Sun ;  conceiving  the  Ex- 
centricity  invariable,  and  the  Apogeum  yearly  to  move  one  fcruple,  two 
feconds,  fifty  thirds,  &c.  Wherefore  if  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  that  is, 
in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4557.  it  was  in  the  fifth  degree  o£  Gemini, 
and  in  the  days  of  Tycho  Brake,  that  is  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  88,  or  of 
the  world  5554.  the  fame  was  removed  unto  the  fifth  degree  of  Cancer  by 
the  proportion  of  its  motion,  it  was  at  the  Creation  firft  in  the  beginning 
of  Aries,  and  the  Perigeum  or  neareft  point  in  Libra.  But  this  conceit  how 
ingenious  or  fubtile  foever,  is  not  of  fatisfaftion-,  it  being  not  determinable, 
or  yet  agreed  in  what  time  precifely  the  Apogeum  abfolveth  one  degree,  as  i>t  voctrhd. 
Petavius  hath  alfo  delivered.  tmperm  u  & 

Laftly,  However  thefe  or  other  difficulties  intervene,  and  that  we  can- 
not fatisfie  ourfelvesin  the  exadt  compute  of  time,  yet  may  we  fit  down 
with  the  common  and  ufual  account  \  nor  are  thefe  differences  derogatory 
unto  the  Advent  or  Pallion  of  Chrift,  unto  which  indeed  they  all  do  feem 
to  point,  for  the  Prophecies  concerning  our  Saviour  were  indefinitely  deli- 
vered before  that  of  Daniel  >,  fo  was  that  pronounced  unto  Eve  in  Paradife, 
that  after  of  Balaam,  thofe  of and  the  Prophets,  and  that  memora- 
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ble  one  of  Jacob,  The  Scefter  [hall  n§t  def  Art  from  Ifrad  ttntill  Shi/a  ceme- 

which  rime  notwithstanding  it  did  not  define  at  all-  In  what  year  therefore' 
foever,  either  from  the  deirru&ion  of  the  Temple,  from  the  re<echfying 
thereof,  from  the  flood,  or  from  the  Creation  he  appeared,  certain  it  is, 
that  in  the  fulnefs  of  time  he  came.  When  he  therefore  came,  isnotfo 
confiderable,  as  that  he  is  come :  in  the  one  there  is  confolation,  in  the  other 
no  fatisfa&ion.  The  greater  Quere  is,  when  he  will  come  again  5  and  yet 
indeed  it  is  no  Quere  at  all :  for  that  is  never  to  be  known ,  and  dierefore 
vainly  enquired:  'tis  a  profefledand  authentick  obfcurity,  unknown  to  all 
but  to  the  omnifcience  of  the  Almighty.  Certainly  the  ends  of  things  are 
wrapt  up  in  the  Hands  of  God,  he  that  undertakes  the  knowledge  thereof, 
forgets  his  own  beginning,  and  difdaims  his  principles  of  Earth.  No  Man 
knows  the  end  of  the  World,  nor  afluredly  of  any  thing  in  it :  God  fees  ir, 
becaufe  unto  his  Eternity  it  is  prefent ;  he  knoweth  the-  ends  of  us,  but  not 
of  himfelf:  and  becaufe  he  knows  not  this,  he  knoweth  all  things,  and  his 
knowledge  is  endlefs,  even  in  the  objecl  of  himfelf.  * 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  Mens  Enquiries  in  what  feafon  or  (point  of  the  Zodiack  it  he- 
gan,  that  as  they  are  generally  made,  they  are  in  yam,  and  as 
particularly,  uncertain. 


Concerning  the  Seafons ,  that  is,  the  quarters  of  the  Year ,  fome  are 
ready  to  enquire,  others  to  determine,  in  what  feafon,  whether  in 
the  Autumn ,  Spring ,  Winter,  or  Summer  the  World  had  its  beginning. 
Wherein  we  affirm  that  as  the  queftion  is  generally  and  in  refpeci  ©f  the 
The  World  whole  Earth  propofed,  it  is  with  manifeft  injury  unto  Reafon  in  any  parti- 
began  in  all  cular  determined  5  becaufe  when  ever  the  World  had  its  beginning  it  was 
the  four  quar-  created  in  all  thefe  four.  For,  as  we  have  el fe where  delivered,  whatfoever 
Yca°f  thC  ^*>n  ^e  ^un  P°^enretn  ( whole  recefs  or  vicinity  defineth  the  quarters  of  the 
year)  thofe  four  feafons  were  a&ually  exiftent ;  it  being  the  Nature  of  that 
Luminary  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral  feafons  of  the  year  ;  all  which  it  maketh 
at  one  time  in  the  whole  Earth,  and  fucceflively  in  any  part  thereof. 
Thus  if  we  fuppofe  the  Sun  created  in  Libra,  in  which  fign  unto  fome  it 
maketh  Autumn;  at  the  fame  time  it  had  been  Winter  unto  the  Northern- 
pole,  for  unto  them  at  that  time  the  Sun  beginneth  to  be  invifible,  and  to 
lhew  it  felf  again  unto  the  pole  of  the  South.  Unto  the  pofition  of  a  right 
Sphere  or  dire&ly  under  the  ^uat«ry  it  had  been  Summer ;  for  unto 
that  fituation  the  Sun  is  at  that  time  vertical.  Unto  the  latitude  of  Capri- 
corn, or  the  Winter  Solftice  it  had  been  Spring  for  unto  that  pofition  it 
had  been  in  a  middle  point,  and  that  of  afcent,  or  approximation;  but 
unto  the  latitude  of  Cancer  or  the  Summer  Solftice  it  had  been  Autumn ; 
for  then  had  it  been  placed  in  a  middle  point,  and  that  of  defcent,  or  elon- 
gation. 

And  if  we  ftiall  take  literally  what  Mofes  defcribed  popularly  ,  this 
was  alfo  the  conftitution  of  the  firft  day.  For  when  it  was  evening  unto 
one  longitude,  it  was  morning  unto  another;  when  night  unto  one,  day 
unto  another.  And  therefore  that  queftion  ,  whether  our  Saviour  lhall 
come  again  in  the  twilight  (as  is  conceived  he  arofe  )  or  whether  he  (hall 
come  upon  us  in  the  night,  according  to  the  comparifon  of  a  Thief,  or  the 
ftmjb  tradition,  that  he  will  come  about  the  time  of  their  departure  out  of 
when  they  eat  the  Pafsover,  and  the  Angel  pafled  by  the  doors 
of  their  Houfes ;  this  Quere  1  fay  needeth  not  further  difpute.  For  if  die 
Earth  be  almoft  every  where  inhabited ,  and  his  coming  (  as  Divinity 

aftirmeih  ) 
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affirmeth )  muft  needs  be  unto  all*  then  muft  the  time  of  his  appearance  be 
both  in  the  day  and  night.  For  if  unto  Jerufalen*,  or  what  part;  of  thp 
World  foever  he  (hall  appear  in  the  night,  at  the  fame  time  unto  the  Jfah 
fodes,  it  muft  be  day ;  if  twilight  unto  them,  broad  day  unto  the  Indians  : 
if  noon  unto  them,  yet  ni^ht  unto  the  Americans -r  and  fo  with  variety 
according  unto  various  habitations ,  or  different  pofitions  of  the  Sphere* 
as  will  be  eafily  conceived  by  thofe  who  underftand  the  affe&ions  of  different 
habitations,  and  the  conditions  of  Antoeci ,  Parotci ,  and  Antipodes.  And 
fo  although  he  appear  in  the  night,  yet  may  the  day  of  Judgement  or 
Doomf-day  well  retain  that  name*  for  that  implieth  one  revolution  of  the 
Sun,  which  maketh  the  day  and  night,  and  that  one  natural  day.  And  Nv;^>$w; 
yet  to  fpeak  ftri&ly,  if  ( as  the  Apoftle  affirmeth )  we  (hall  be  changed  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  (  as  the  Schools  determine )  the  deftru&ion  of 
the  World  mall  not  be  fucceffive  but  in  an  inftant  *,  we  cannot  properly  ap- 
ply thereto  the  ufual  diftin&ions  of  time  j  calling  that  twelve  hours,  which 
admits  not  the  parts  thereof,  or  ufe  at  all  the  name  of  time,  when  the  na- 
ture thereof  lhall  perifti. 

But  if  the  enquiry  be  made  unto  a  particular  place,  and  the  queftion  de- 
termined unto  fome  certain  Meridian  j  as  namely,  unto  Mefofotamia  where- 
in the  feat  of  Paradifeis  prefumed,  the  Query  becomes  more  reafonable, 
and  is  indeed  in  nature  alfo  determinable.  Yet  pofitively  to  define  that 
feafbn,  there  is  no  flender  difficulty ;  for  fome  contend  that  it  began  in  the 
Spring  5  as  ( befide  Eufebius,  Ambrofe,  Bedey  and  Theodoret )  fome  few  Years 
paft,27fw-iV<>  Philim  in  his  Chronology  of  the  Scripture.  Others  are  altogether 
for  Autumn  5  and  from  hence  do  our  Chronologcrs  commence  their  com- 
pute j  as  may  be  obferved  in  Helvicns,  fo.  Scaliger,  Cafaijius,  and  P«u- 

VIMS, 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  DiVtJions  of  the  Seafom  and  four  Quarters  of  the  Year,  ac- 
cording unto  Afironomers  and  Phyjicians  :  that  the  common 
compute  of  the  Ancients  i  and  which  is  flill  retained  by  fome,  is 
"Very  que/lionable* 

AS  for  the  divifions  of  the  Year,  and  the  quartering  out  this  remar- 
kable ftandard  of  time,  there  have  palTed  efpecially  two  diftin&ions: 
the  firft  in  frequent  ufe  with  Aftronomers,  according  to  the  cardinal  inter- 
ferons of  the  Zodiack ,  that  is ,  the  two  iEquinodtials  and  both  the 
Solftitial  points,  defining  that  time  to  be  the  Spring  of  the  year,  wherein 
the  Sun  doth  pafs  from  the  ^Equinox  of  Aries  unto  the  Solftice  of  Cancer  5 
the  time  between  the  Solftice  and  the  iEquinox  of  Libra,  Summer  5  from 
thence  unto  the  Solftice  of  Capricomus ,  Autumn  5  and  from  thence  unto 
the  ./Equinox  of  Aries  again,  Winter.  Now  this  divifion  although  it  be 
regular  and  equal ,  is  not  univerfal  5  for  it  includeth  not  thofe  latitudes 
which  have  the  Seafonsof  the  Year  double-,  as  have  the  Inhabitants  under 
the  ./Equator,  or  elfe  between  the  Tropicks.  For  unto  them  the  Sun  is  Be:wceri  the 
vertical  twice  a  year,  making  two  diftincl:  Summers  in  the  different  points  Tropicks  two 
of  verticality.  So  unto  thofe  which  live  under  the  tAiquator,  when  the  Summers  in* 
Sun  is  in  the  ./Equinox,  it  is  Summer,  in  which  points  it  maketh  Spring  or 
Autumn  unto  us  j  and  unto  them  it  is  alfo  Winter  when  the  Sun  is  in  either 
Tropick  3  whereas  unto  us  it  maketh  always  Summer  in  the  one.  And 
the  like  will  happen  unto  thofe  habitations,  which  are  between  the  Tropicks 
and  the  JE-quator. 

Hbi  A  fe- 
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A  fecond  and  more  fenfible  divifion  there  is  obferved  by  Hippocrates, 
and  molt  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  according  to  the  rifing  and  fetting  of 
divers  Stars  dividing  the  Year ,  and  eftablifhing  the  account  of  feafons 
from  ufual  alterations,  and  fenfible  mutations  in  the  Air,  difcovered  upon 
the  rifing  and  fettting  of  thofe  Stars,  accounting  the  Spring  from  the  j£qui- 
noxial  point  of  Aries  $  from  the  rifing  of  the  Pleiades,  or  the  feveral  Stars 
on  the  back  of  Taurus,  Summer ;  from  the  rifing  of  Arttvrus,  a  ftar  be- 
tween the  thighs  of  Boetes,  Autumn-,  and  from  die  fetting  of  the  Pleiades, 
Winter.  Of  thefe  divifions  becaufe  they  were  unequal,  they  were  fain  to 
fubdivide  the  two  larger  portions,  that  is,  of  the  Summer  and  Winter 
quarters ;  the  firft  part  of  the  Summer  they  named  $*t<><,  the  fecond  unto 
the  rifing  of  the  Dog-ftar,  *>&■,  from  thence  unto  the  fetting  of  ArUurxs 
•jra'cjt.  The  Winter  they  divided  alfo  into  three  parts-,  the  firft  part,  or 
that  of  feed-time,  they  named  am>'f«7w,  the  middle  or  proper  Winter,  tytpar. 
thelaft,  which  was  their  planting  or  grafting  time,  ^tcW?.  This  way 
of  divifion  was  in  former  ages  received  ,  is  very  often  mentioned  in  Po- 
ets, tranflated  from  one .  Nation  to  another ;  from  the  Greeks  unto  the 
Latines,  as  is  received  by  good  Authors  -7  and  delivered  by  Phyficians,  even 
unto  our  times. 

Now  of  thefe  two,  although  the  firft  in  fome  latitude  may  be  retained, 
yet  is  not  the  other  in  any  to  be  admitted.  For  in  regard  of  time  (  as  we 
eltewhere  declare)  the  Stars  do  yary^  their  longitudes,  and  confequently  the 
times  of  their  afcenfion  and  defcenfion.  That  Star  which  is  the  term  of 
numeration,  or  point  from  whence  we  commence  the  account,  altering  his 
fite  and  longitude  in  procefs  of  time,  and  removing  from  Weft  to  Eaft, 
almeft  one  degree  ki  thefpace of  72  years,  fo  that  the  fame  Star,  fincethe 
age  of  Hippocrates  who  ufed  this  account,  is  removed  in  confequer.ua  about 
17  degrees.  Which  difference  of  their  longitudes ,  doth  much  diverfifie 
the  times  of  their  afcents,  and  rendereththe  account  unftablc  which  mall 
proceed  thereby.  ■ 

Again,  In  regard  of  different  latitudes,  this  cannot  be  a  fetled  rule ,  or 
reafonably  applied  unto  many  Nations.  For  whereas  the  fetting  of  the 
Pleiades  or  feven  Stars,  isdefigned  the  term  of  Autumn,  and  the  beginning 
of  Winter  j  unto  fome  latitudes  thefe  Stars  do  never  fet,  as  unto  all  beyond 
67  degrees.  And  if  in  feveral  and  far  diftant  latitudes  we  obferve  the  lame 
Star  as  a  common  term  of  account  Unto  both,  we  fliall  fall  upon  an  unexpect- 
ed, but  an  unfufferable  abfurdity  5  and  by  the  fame  account  it  will  be  Sum- 
mer unto  us  in  the  North,  before  it  be  founto  thofe,  which  unto  us  are 
Southward,  and  many  degrees  approaching  nearer  the  Sun.  For  if  we 
confult  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Sphere,  and  obferve  the  afcenfion  of  the  Pleiades, 
which  maketh.the  beginning  of  Summer,  we  fliall  difcover  that  inthelati- 
cudeof  40,  thefe  Stars  arife  in  the  1 6  degree  of  Taurus ;  but  in  the  latitude 
of  50,  they  afcend  in  the  eleventh  degree  of  the  fame  lign,  that  is,  s  days 
fooner fo  fliall  it  be  Summer  unto  London,  before  it  be  unto  Toledo,  and 
begin  to  fcorch  in  England,  before  it  grow  hot  m  Spain. 

This  is  dierefore  no  general  way  of  compute,  nor  reafonable  to  be  derived 
from  one  Nation  unto  another  5  the  defed  of  which  confideration  hath 
caufed  divers  errors  in  Latine  Poets,  tranflating  thefe  expreflions  from  the 
Greeks-,  and  many  difficulties  even  in  the  Greeks  themfelves-,  which  living 
in  divers  latitudes,  yet  obferved  the  fame  compute.  So  that  to  make  them 
out,  we  arefaintoufediftin&ions}  fome  time  computing  cofmically  what 
they  intended  heliacally,  and  fometime  in  the  fame  expreflion  accounting 
the  rifing  heliacally,  the  fetting  cofmically.  Otherwile  it  will  be  hardly 
made  out,  what  is  delivered  by  approved  Authors  and  is  an  cbfervation 
very  confiderable  unto  thofe  which imeet  with  fuch  expreflions,  as  they  are 
very  frequent  in  the  Poets  of  elder  times,  efpecially  Hefitd,  Arams,  Virgil, 
Ovid,  ManMus   and  Authors  Geoponical,  or  which  have  treated  de  rerujlica, 

as  Conflantine,  Man  as  Cato,  Columella,  Palladius  and  Varro. 

.  Laftly,  Theabfurdity  in  making  common  unto  many  Nations  thofe  con- 
fiderations  whofe  verity  is  but  particular  unto  fome,  will  more  evidently 

appear, 
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appear,  if  we  examine  the  rules  and  Precepts  of  fome  one  Climate,  and  fall 
upon  confideration  with  what  incongruity  they  are  transferrible  unto  others. 
Thus  is  it  advifed  by  Heftod : 

Pleiadibus  Altante  natis  orientibus 

Incite  Mejfem,  Aratienem  vero  occidentibus. 

Implying  hereby  the  Heliacal  afcent  and  Cofmical  defcent  of  thofe  ftars. 
Now  herein  he  fetteth  down  a  rule  to  begin  Harveft  at  the  arife  of  the 
Pleiades  5  which  in  his  time  was  in  the  beginning  of  May.  This  indeed 
was  confonant  unto  the  clime  wherein  he  lived,  and  their  Harveft  began 
about  that  feafon:  but  is  not  appliable  unto  our  own,  for  therein  wearefo 
far  from  expecting  an  Harveft,  that  our  Barley- feed  is  not  ended.  Again, 
correspondent  unto  the  rule  oiHefiod,  Virgil  affordeth  another, 

Ante  tilt  Bo<£  Atlantides  abfcondantur , 
Debit  a  quant  fulcis  committas,femina. 

Underftanding  hereby  their  Cofmical  defcent ,  or  their  fetting  when  the 
Sun  arifeth,  and  not  their  Heliacal  objuration ,  or  their  inclufion  in  the 
luftre  of  the  Sun ,  as  Servius  upon  this  place  would  have  it  h  for  at  that 
time  thefe  Stars  are  many  figns  removed  from  that  Luminary.  Now  herein 
he  ftri&ly  advifeth,  not  to  begin  to  fow  before  the  fetting  of  thefe  ftars  5 
which  notwithftanding  without  injury  to  Agriculture,  cannot  be  obferved  in 
England;  for  they  fet  unto  us  about  the  12  of  November,  when  our  Seed- 
time is  almoft  ended. 

And  this  diverlity  of  clime  and  coeleftial  obfervations,  precifely  obferved 
unto  certain  Stars  and  Months,  hath  not  only  overthrown  the  deductions  of 
one  Nation  to  another,  but  hath  perturbed  the  obfervation  of  feftivities  and 
ftatary  Solemnities,  even  with  the  Jem  themfelves.  For  unto  them  it  was 
commanded  that  at  their  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan ,  in  the  four- 
teenth of  the  firft  month  ( that  is  Abib  or  Nifan  which  is  Spring  with  us ) 
they  mould  obferve  the  celebration  of  the  Pafsover  and  on  the  morrow 
after,  which  is  the  fifteenth  day,  the  feaft  of  unleavened  bread  5  and  in  the 
fixteenth  of  the  fame  Month,  that  they  mould  offer  the  .  firft  Iheaf  of  the 
Harveft.  Now  all  this  was  feafible  and  of  an  eafie  poflibility  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  or  latitude  of  femfalem  for  fo  it  is  obferved  by  feveral  Authors 
in  later  times  i  and  is  alfo  teftified  by  Holy  Scripture  in  times  very  far  be- 
fore. For  when  the  Children  of  Ifrael  palled  the  river  Jordan,  it  is  deliver-  fojh.£ 
ed  by  way  of  parenthefis,  thattheriveroverflowethitsbanksinthetimeof 
Harveft  5  which  is  conceived  the  time  wherein  they  pafted  and  it  is  after 
delivered,  that  in  the  fourteenth  day  they  celebrated  the  Pafsover :  which  ffl  & 
according  to  the  Law  of  Mofes,  was  to  be  obferved  in  the  firft  month,  or 
month  of  Abib. 

And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  what  is  related  by  Lu\e,  that  the  Difci- 
ples  upon  the  Deuteroproton,  as  they  paffed  by,  plucked  the  ears  of  Corn,  what  ihcsab- 
For  the  Deuteroproton  or  fecond  firft  Sabbath,  was  the  firft  Sabbath  after  ham  dim- 
the  Deutcra  ov  fecond  of  the  PalTover,  which  was  the  fixteenth  of  Nifan  ropmon, 
or  Abib.   And  this  is  alfo  evidenced  from  the  received  conftru&ion  of  p™**',  u 

the  firft  and  latter  rain.    /  will  give  yon  the  rain  of 'your  land  in  his  due  feafon, 

the  firft  rain  and  the  latter  rain.  For  the  firft  rain  fell  upon  the  feed- time  about 
Ottobcr,  and  was  to  make  the  feed  to  root,  the  latter  was  to  fill  the  ear,  and 
fe\\'mj4bib  ox  Manh,  the  firft  month:  according  as  is  exprefled.   And  he  Jed*. 

■will  catffe  to  ccme  down  for  you  the  rain,  the  former  rain  and  the  latter  rain  in  the  fir  ft 

month  5  that  is  the  month  oiAbib  wherein  the  PalTover  was  obferved.  This 
was  the  Law  of  Mofes,  and  this  in  the  land  of  Canaan  was  well  obferved, 
according  to  the  firft  inftitution :  but  fince  their  difperfion  and  habitation  in 
Countries,  whofe  conftitutions  admit  not  fuch  tempeftivity  of harvefts  ?  and 
many  not  before  the  latter  end  of  Summer ;  notwithftanding  the  advantage 
of  their  Lunary  account,  and  intercalary  month  Veader,  affixed  unto  the  be- 
ginning 
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ginning  of  the  Year,  there  will  be  found  a  great  difparity  in  their  obferva- 
tions,  nor  can  they  ftrictly  and  at  the  fame  feafon  with  their  forefathers  ob- 
ferve  the  commands  of  God. 

To  add  yet  further,  thofe  Geoponical  rules  and  precepts  of  Agricul- 
ture which  are  delivered  by  divers  Authors,  are  not  to  be  generally  recei- 
ved ■■,  but  refpedtively  underftood  unto  climes  whereto  they  are  determi- 
ned. For  whereas  one  advifeth  to  fow  this  or  that  grain  at  one  ieafon,  a  fe- 
cond  to  fetthis  or  that  atanotjier,  it  muft  be  conceived  relatively,  and  eve- 
ry Nation  muft  have  its  Country  Farm  for  herein  we  m jy  obferve  a 
manifeft  and  vifible  difference,  not  only  in  the  feafons  of  Harveft,  but  in 
the  grains  themlelves.  For  with  us  Barley-harveft  is  made  after  wheac- 
Harveft,  but  with  the  Ifraelites  and  ^Egyptians  ic  was  other  wile  *  fo  is  it 

exprefifedby  way  of  priority,  Ruthz.  So  Ruth  kept  fafl  by  the  maidens  of Boa*, 
to  glean  unto  the  end  of  Barley- harvefi  and  of  Wheat-harveft,  which  in  the  plague  of 
hayl  in  tAEgypt  is  more  plainly  delivered,  Fxed.y.  And  the  Flax  and  the  Barley  were 
fmitten,  for  the  Barley  yeas  in  the  ear,  and  the  Flax  was  boiled,  but  the  Wheat  And  the 
Rye  were  not  fmitten,  for  they  were  not  grown  up. 

And  thus  we  fee  the  account  eftablilhed  upon  the  arife  or  defcent  of  the 
Stars,  can  be  no  reafonable  rule  unto  diftant  Nations  at  all,  and  by  reafon  of 
their  retrogreflion,  but  temporary  unto  any  one.  Nor  muft  thefe  refpe&ivc 
expreffions  be  entertained  in  abfolute  confiderations  for  fo  diftinft  is  die 
relation,  and  fo  artificial  the  habitude  of  this  inferiour  globe  unto  the  fuperi- 
our,  and  even  of  one  thing  in  each  unto  the  other :  that  general  rules  are 
dangerous  and  applications  moft  fafe  that  run  with  fecurity  of  circum- 
ftance.  Which  rightly  to  effect  is  beyond  the  fubtlety  of  Senfe,  and  re- 
quires the  artifice  of  Reafon. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of fome  computation  of  days,  and  dedullhns  of  one  part  of  the  Tear 

unto  another. 

i 

Fourthly,  There  are  certain  vulgar  opinions  concerning  days  of  the  Year, 
and  conclufions  popularly  deduced  from  certain  days  of  the  Month  : 
That  the  days  Men  commonly  believing  the  days  increafe  and  decreafe  equally  in  the  whole 
fn^reVfcuw    Year:  whicn  notwithftanding  is  very  repugnant  unto  truth.   For  they  in- 
sually.     *  creafein  the  month  of  March,  almoft  as  much  as  in  the  two  months  of  fa- 
nuarj  and  February  :  and  decreafe  as  much  in  September,  as  they  do  in 
July  and  Auguft.   For  the  days  increafe  or  decreafe  according  to  the  decli- 
nation of  the  Sun,  that  is,  its  deviation  Northward  or  Southward  from  the 
Equator.   Now  this  digreffion  is  not  equal,  but  near  the  jEquinoxial  inter- 
ferons, it  is  right  and  greater,  near  the  Solftices  more  oblique  and  Idler. 
So  from  the  eleventh  of  March  the  vernal  /Equinox,  unto  the  eleventh  of 
yipril,  the  Sundeclineth  to  the  North  twelve  degrees  ?  from  the  eleventh  of 
April  unto  the  eleventh  of  May  but  eight,  from  thence  unto  the  fifteenth  of 
June,  or  the  Summer  Solftice  but  three  and  a  half:  all  which  make  twenty 
two  degrees  and  an  half,  the  greateft  declination  of  the  Sun. 

And  this  inequality  in  the  declination  of  the  Sun  m  the  Zodiack  or 
line  of  life,  is  correfpondent  unto  the  growth  or  dechnanon  <  f  Man.  For 
'  fetting  out  from  infancy,  we  increale  not  equally  ,  or  leguLuly  attain  to 
our  (tate  or  perfection:  nor  when  we  defcend  from  oui  Irate,  is  our  de- 
clination equal ,  or  carrieth  us  with  even  pacesunto  the  Grave.  For  as 
Hipocrates  affirmeth,  a  Man  is  hotteft  in  the  hrft  day  of  his  hie ,  anj 
coldeft  in  the  laft;  his  natural  heat  fetteth  forth  molt  vigoroully  at  hilt, 
and  declineth  moft  fenfibly  at  laft.   And  lo  though  the  growth  of  Man 

end 
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end  not  perhaps  until  twenty  one,  yet  is  his  ftature  more  advanced  in  the  The  natural 
firft  feptenary  than  in  the  fecond,  and  in  the  fecond,  more  than  in  the  ProPortl°nof 
third,  and  more  indeed  in  the  firft  feven  years,  than  in  the  fourteen  fucceed-  grJ0™^  &c 
ing-,  for  what  ftature  we  attain  unto  at  feven  years,  we  do  fometimes  but  in  the  world, 
double,  moft  times  come  fhort  of  at  one  and  twenty.  And  fo  do  we 
decline  again:  For  in  the  latter  age  upon  the  Tropick  and  firft  defcenfion 
from  our  Solftice ,  we  are  fcarce  fenfible  of  declination :  but  declining 
further,  our  decrement  accelerates,  we  fet  apace,  and  in  our  laft  days 
precipitate  into  our  Graves.   And  thus  are  alio  our  progreffions  in  the.  f"d  in  the 
Womb,  that  is,  our  Formation  ,  Motion ,  our  Birth  or  Exclufion.  For  " 
our  Formation  is  quickly  effe&ed ,  our  Motion  appeareth  later ,  and  our 
Exclufion  very  long  after :  if  that  be  true  which  Hippocrates  and  Avken- 
na  have  declared,  that  the  time  of  our  Motion  is  double  unto  that  of  For- 
mation, and  that  of  Exclufion  treble  unto  that  of  Motion.   As  if  the  Infant 
be  formed  at  thirty  five  days,  it  moveth  at  feventy,  and  is  born  the  two 
hundred  and  tenth  day,  that  is,  the  feventh  Month-,  or  if  it  receives  not  For- 
mation before  forty  five  days,  it  moveth  the  ninetieth  day,  and  is  excluded 
in  the  two  hundred  and  feventieth,  that  is,  the  ninth  Month. 

There  are  alfo  certain  popular  prognofticks  drawn  from  Feftivals  in 
the  Calendar,  and  conceived  opinions  of  certain  days  in  Months  ■■,  fo  is 
there  a  general  tradition  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  that  inferreth  the  coldnefs 
of  fucceeding  Winter  from  the  mining  of  the  Sun  upon  Candlemas  day ,  or 
the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  according  to  the  proverbial  diftich, 

Si  Sol fplendefcat  Maria  pur'ificante, 

Major  eritglacies  pofi  feftum  quamfuit  ante. 

So  is  it  ufual  among  us  to  qualifie  and  conditionate  the  twelve  Months  of 
the  Year,  anfwerably  unto  the  temper  of  the  twelve  days  in  Chriflmas ; 
and  to  afcribe  unto  March  certain  borrowed  days  from  April ;  all  which 
Men  feem  to  believe  upon  annual  experience  of  their  own,  and  the  received 
traditions  of  their  fore-fathers. 

Now  it  is  manifeft,  and  moft  Men  like  wife  know,  that  the  Calendars 
of  thefe  computers,  and  the  accounts  of  thefe  days  are  very  different  the 
Greeks  dilTenting  from  the  Latins,  and  the  Latins  from  each  other  the 
one  obferving  the  Julian  or  ancient  account,  as  great  Britain  and  part 
of  Germany  j  the  other  adhering  to  the  Gregorian  or  new  account ,  as 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands :  Now 
this  latter  account  by  ten  days  at  leaft  anticipated  the  other  5  fo  that  before 
the  one  beginneth  the  account,  the  other  is  paft  it  5  yet  in  the  feveral  calcu- 
lations, the  fame  events  feem  true,  and  Men  with  equal  opinion  of  verity, 
expect  and  confefs  a  confirmation  from  them  all.  Whereby  is  evident  the 
Oraculous  authority  of  tradition,  and  the  eafie  feduction  of  Men,  neither 
enquiring  into  the  verity  of  the  fubftance,  nor  reforming  upon  repugnance 
ofcircumftance. 

And  thus  may  divers  eafily  be  miftaken  who  fuperftitioufly  obferve' 
certain  times,  or  fet  down  unto  themfelves  an  obfervation  of  unfortu- 
nate Months,  or  Days ,  or  Hours  As  did  the  Egyptians,  two  in  every 
Month,  and  the  Romans,  the  days  after  the  Nones ,  Ides ,  and  Calends^ 
And  thus  the  Rules  of  Navigators  muft  often  fail ,  fetting  down  ,  as 
Rhodiginus  obferveth  ,  fufpe&ed  and  ominous  days  in  every  Month; 
as  the  firft  and  feventh  of  March,  the  fifth  andfixthof  ApriU  thefixth,  the 
twelfth  and  fifteenth  of  February.  For  the  accounts  hereof  in  thefe 
Months  are  very  different  in  our  days,  and  were  different  with  feveral 
Nations  in  Ages  paft  and  how  ftri&ly  foever  the  account  be  made, 
and  even  by  the  (elf-fame  Calendar,  yet  is  it  poffible  that  Navigators 
may  be  out.  For  fo  were  the  Hollanders,  who  palling  Weftard  through 
fretum  le  Mayre,  and  comparing  the  Globe,  upon  their  return  into  their 
own  Country,found  that  they  had  loft  a  day.  For  if  two  Men  at  the  fame  time 
travel  from  the  fame  place,  the  one  Eaftvvard,  the  other  Weftward  round 
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about  the  Earth ,  and  meet  in  the  fame  place  from  whence  die  firft 
fet  forth-,  it  will  fo  fallout,  that  he  which  hath  moved  Eaftward againft  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  Sun,  by  anticipating  dayly  fomething  of  its  circle  with 
its  own  motion,  will  gain  one  day ;  but  he  that  travelleth  Weftward,  with 
the  motion  of  the  Sun,  by  feconding  its  revolution,  mall  lofe  or  come  {here 
a  day.  And  therefore  alfo  upon  thefe  grounds  that  Belos  wa^  featedin  die 
middle  of  the  Earth,  it  was  no  exadt  decifion,  becaufe  two  Eagles  let  fly  Eaft 
and  Weft  by  filter,  their  meeting  fell  out  juft  in  the  Uland  Belos. 


CHAP.  V. 

A  d'tgreffion  of  the  wifdcm  of  God  in  the  file  and  motion  of  the  Siai. 
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'Aving  thus  beheld  the  ignorance  of  Man  in  fome  things,  his  error 
and  blindnefs  in  others,  that  is,  in  the  meafure  of  duration  both 
of  Years  and  Seafons  5  let  us  awhile  admire  the  Wifdom  of  God  in  tliis 
diftinguimer  of  times,  and  viiible  Deity  ( as  fome  have  termed  it)  the  Sun. 
Which  though  fome  from  its  glory  adore,  and  all  for  its  benefits  admire, 
we  (hall  advance  from  other  confederations,  and  fuch  as  illuftrate  the  arti- 
fice of  its  Maker.  Nor  do  we  think  we  can  excufe  the  duty  of  our  know- 
ledge, if  we  only  beftow  the  flourilh  of  Poetry  hereon,  or  thofe  commen- 
datory conceits  which  popularly  fet  forth  the  eminency  of  this  creature  j 
except  we  afcend  unto  fubtiler  confederations,  and  fuch  as  rightly  underftood, 
pib 77  *s  dt  convincingly  declare  the  wifdom  of  the  Creator.  Which  fince  a  Spanilli 
'  m'  Phyfician  hath  begun,  we  will  enlarge  with  our  deductions  ;  and  this  we 
fhall  endeavour  from  two  confiderations  its  proper  Situation,  and  wifely 
ordered  Motion. 

And  firft  we  cannot  pa fs  over  his  Providence,  in  that  it  moveth  at  all  5 
for  had  it  flood  ftill,  and  were  it  fixed  like  the  Earth ,  there  had  been 
then  no  diftinCtion  of  times ,  either  of  day  or  Year,  of  Soring,  of  Au- 
tumn, of  Summer ,  or  of  Winter :  for  thefe  Seafons  are  defined  by  die 
motions  of  the  Sun  ;  when  that  approacheth  nearefl  our  Zenith,  or  ver- 
tical Point,  we  call  it  Summer;  when  furrheft  off^  Winter;  when  in 
the  middle  {paces,  Spring  or  Autumn:  whereas  remaining  in  one  place, 
thefe  diftindtions  had  ceafed,  and  confequently  the  generation  of  all 
things  depending  on  their  vicilTitudes  making  in  one  hemifphere.  a  per- 
petual Summer ,  in  the  other  a  deplorable  and  comfortlefs  Winter. 
And  thus  had  it  alfo  been  continual  day  unto  fome,  and  perpetual  night 
what  the  na-  unto  others  for  the  day  is  defined  by  the  abode  of  the  Sun  above  die 
turaidayis.  Horizon,  and  the  night  by  its  continuance  below-,  fo  mould  We  have 
needed  another  Sun,  one  to  illuftrate  our  Hemifphere,  a  (ccond  to  en- 
lighten the  other  -,  which  inconvenience  will  enfue  in  what  lite  foever 
we  place  it,  whether  in  the  Poles,  or  the  ./Equator,  or  between  them  both  j 
no  fpherical  body  of  what  bignefs  foever  illuminating  the  whole  Sphere  of 
another,  although  it  illuminate  fomething  more  than  half  of  a  leller,  accord- 
ing unto  thedodtrin  of  theOpticks. 

His  wifdom  is  again  difcernable,  not  only  in  that  it  moveth  at  all,  and 
in.  its  bare  motion  ,  but  wonderful  in  contriving  the  line  of  its  revolu- 
tion; which  is  fo  prudently  effected,  that  by  a  vicillitude  in  one  body 
¥;"(TJ  p,".?f  anc*  l'glit  it  lumceth  the  whole  Earth,  affording  thereby  a  poffible  or  plea- 
furable  habitation  in  every  part  thereof-,  and  that  is  the  line  Ecliptick; 
all  which  to  effect  by  any  other  circle,  it  had  been  impoffible.  For 
firft,  if  we  imagine  the  Sun  to  make  his  courte  out  of  the '  Ecliptick, 
and  upon  a  line  without  any  obliquity,  let  it  be  conceived  within  that 
Circle ,  that  is  either  on  die  ^Equator ,  or  elfe  on  eidier  fide :  ( For  if 
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we  fhould  place  it  either  in  the  Meridian  or  Colures ,  befide  the  fub- 
verfion  of  its  courfe  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  there  would  enfue  the  like 
incommodities.  )  Now  if  we  conceive  the  Sun  to  move  between  the 
obliquity  of  this  Ecliptick  in  a  line  upon  one  fide  of  the  ^Equator,  then 
would  the  Sun  be  vifible  but  unto  one  pole,  that  is  the  fame  which 
was  neareft  unto  it.  So  that  unto  the  one  it  would  be  perpetual  day  5 
unto  the  other  perpetual  night  the  one  would  be  opprefled  with  cort- 
ftantheat,  the  other  with  infufferable  cold-,  and  fo  the  defed  of  alternati- 
on would  utterly  impugn  the  generation  of  all  things  •,  which  naturally 
require  a  viciflitude  of  heat  to  their  production,  and  no  lefs  to  their  increafe 
andconfervation. 

But  if  we  conceive  k  to  move  in  the  ^Equator*  firft  unto  a  parallel  Sphere, 
or  fuch  as  have  the  pole  for  their  Zenith,  it  wouldhave  made  neither  perfect 
day  nor  night.  For  being  in  the  Equator  it  would  interfed  their 
Horizon  ,  and  be  half  above  and  half  beneath  it :  or  rather  it  would 
have  made  perpetual  night  to  both;  for  though  in  regard  of  the  rational  Ho- 
rizon, which  bife&eth  the  Globe  into  equal  parts,  the  Sun  in  the  Equator 
would  inter  fe&  the  Horizon :  yet  in  refpedt  of  the  fenfible  Horizon  (  which 
is  defined  by  the  eye )  the  Sun  would  be  _  vifible  unto  neither.  For  if  as 
ocular  witnelfes  report,  and  fome  alfo  write,  by  reafon  of  the  convexity 
of  the  Earth,  the  eye  of  Man  under  the  ^Equator  cannot  difcover  both  the 
poles  j  neither  would  the  eye  under  the  poles  difcover  the  Sun  in  the 
^Equator.  Thus  would  their  nothing  fruc^ifie  either  near  or  under  them: 
The  Sun  being  Horizontal  to  the  Poles,  and  of  no  Confiderable  altitude 
unto  parts  a  reafonable  diftance  from  them.  Again,  unto  a  right  Sphere, 
or  fuch  as  dwell  under  the  Equator,  although  it  made  a  difference  in  day 
and  night,  yet  would  it  not  make  any  difiinction  of  Seafons :  for  unto  them  it 
would  be  conftant  Summer,  it  being  always  vertical,  and  never  deflecting 
from  them :  So  had  their  been  no  fructification  at  all,  and  the  Countries 
fubje&ed  would  be  as  unhabitable  ,  as  indeed  antiquity  conceived 
them. 

Laftly ,  It  moving  thus  upon  the  Equator ,  unto  what  pofition  foe- 
ver,  although  it  had  made  a  day,  yet  could  it  have  made  no  year :  for 
it  could  not  have  had  thofe  two  motions  now  afcribed  unto  it,  that  is, 
from  Eaft  to  Weft,  whereby  it  makes  the  day,  and  likewife  from  Weft 
to  Eaft,  whereby  the  year  is  computed.  For  according  to  received  Aftro- 
nomy,  the  poles  of  the  /Equator  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Primitm 
Mobile.  Now  it  is  impoflible  that  on  the  fame  circle,  having  the  fame 
poles,  both  thefe  Motions  from  oppofite terms,  fhould  beat  the  fame  time 
performed  5  all  which  is  fal ved,  if  we  allow  an  obliquity  in  his  annual  Motion, 
and  conceive  him  to  move  upon  the  Poles  of  the  Zodiack,  diftant  from  thefe 
of  the  World  2  3  degrees  and  an  half.  Thus  may  we  difcern  the  neceflity 
of  its  obliquity,  and  how  inconvenient  its  Motion  had  been  upon  a  circle 
-  parallel  to  the  ^Equator,  or  upon  the  vEquator  it  felf. 

Now  with  what  Providence  this  obliquity  is  determined,  we  mall  per- 
ceive upon  the  enfuing  inconveniences  from  any  deviation.  For  firft,  if 
its  obliquity  had  been  lefs  (as  inftead  of  twenty  three  degrees,  twelve  or 
the  half  thereof)  the  viciffitude  of  Seafons  appointed  for  the  generation 
of  all  things ,  would  furely  have  been  too  lhort  for  different  Seafons 
would  have  hudled  upon  each  other ;  and  unto  fome  it  had  not  been 
much  better  than  if  it  had  moved  on  the  ^Equator.  But  had  the  obli- 
quity been  greater  than  now  it  is,  as  double,  or  of  40  degrees  *,  feveral 
parts  of  the  Earth  had  not  been  able  to  endure  the  difproportionable  dif- 
ferences of  Seafons,  occasioned  by  the  great  recefs,  and  diftance  of  the 
Sun.  For  unto  fome  habitations  the  Summer  would  have  been  extream 
hot,  and  the  Winter  extream  cold-,  likewife  the  Summer  temperate  un- 
to fome,  but  exceftive  and  in  extremity  unto  others,  as  unto  thofe  who 
*  mould  dwell  under  the  Tropick  of  Cancer ,  as  then  would  do  fome  part 
of  Spat*,  or  ten  degrees  beyond,  as  Germany,  and  fome  part  of 
Und$  who  would  have  Summers  as  now  the  Moors  of  Africa.  For  the 
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Sun  would  fometime  be  vertical  unto  them  :  but  they  would  have  Win- 
ters like  thofe  beyond  the  Anftick  Circle  5  for  in  that  Seafon  the  Sun 
would  be  removed  above  80  degrees  from  them.  Again,  it  would  be 
temperate  to  fome  habitations  in  the  Summer,  but  very  extream  in  the 
Winter :  temperate  to  thofe  in  two  or  three  degrees  beyond  the  Ar&ick 
Circle,  as  now  it  is  unto  us-,  for  they  would  be  equidiftant  from  that 
Tropick ,  even  as  we  are  from  this  at  prefent.  But  the  Winter  would 
be  extream ,  the  Sun  being  removed  above  an  hundred  degrees ,  and  Co 
confequently  would  not  be  vifible  in  their  Horizon ,  no  polition  of  Sphere 
difcovering  any  ftar  diftant  above  90  degrees,  which  is  the  diftance  of 
every  Zenith  from  the  Horizon.  And  thus  if  the  obliquity  of  this  Cir- 
cle had  been  lefs,  the  viciffitude  of  feafons  had  been  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be 
diltinguimed  if  greater,  fo  large  and  difproportionable  as  not  to  be  en- 
dured, 

Ndw  for  its  ficuation  >  although  it  held  this  Ecliptick  line,  yet  had  it 
been  feated  in  any  other  Orb,  inconveniences  would  enfue  of  conditi- 
on like  the  former  •,  for  had  it  been  placed  in  m  the  loweft  Sphere  of  the 
Moon ,  the  year  would  have  conlifted  but  of  one  Month  •■,  for  in  that 
fpace  of  time  it  would  have  paffed  through  every  part  of  the  Ecliptick  .- 
fo  would  there  have  been  no  reafonable  diftinction  of  Seafons  required 
a  competent  for  the  generation  and  fructifying  of  all  things  5  contrary  Seafons  which 
diflinflion  of  deftroy  the  effects  of  one  another,  fo  fuddenly  fucceeding.   Belides ,  by 
cSS"1  and    ^s  W&fry  unt0  tne  Earth,  its  heat  had  been  intolerable:  for  if  (as 
"h"y'a      many  affirm)  there  is  a  different  fenfe  of  heat  from  the  different  points 
of  its  proper  Orb,  and  that  in  the  Apgeum  or  higheft  point  ( which  hap- 
pened in  Cancer )  it  is  not  fo  hot  under  that  Tropick,  on  this  fide  the  i£qua- 
tor,  as  unto  the  other  fide  in  the  Perigeum  or  lowed  part  of  the  Eccentrick 
( which  happeneth  in  Cafrkomus )  furely  being  placed  in  an  Orb  far  lower, 
its  heac  would  beunfufferable,  nor  needed  we  a  fable  to  fet  the  World  on 
Fire. 

But  had  it  been  placed  in  the  higheft  Orb,  or  that  of  the  eighth  Sphere,  • 
there  had  been  none  but  PUtos  year ,  and  a  far  lefs  diftincuon  of  Sea- 
fons 5  for  one  year  had  then  been  many,  and  according  unto  the  flow  re- 
volution of  that  Orb  which  ablblveth  not  his  courfe  in  many  thoufand 
years,  no  Man  had  lived  to  attain  the  account  thereof.  Thefe  are  the  in- 
conveniences enfuing  upon  its  fituation  in  the  extream  Orbs  •,  and  had  ic 
been  placed  in  the  middle  Orbs  of  the  Planets,  there  would  have  enfued 
abfuraitiesof  a  middle  nature  unto  them. 

Now  whether  we  adhere  unto  the  hypothefis  of  Copernicns ,  affirming 
the  Earth  to  move,  and  the  Sun  to  ftand  ftill  5  or  whether  we  hold,  as 
fome  of  late  have  concluded,  from  the  fpots  in  the  Sun ,  which  appear 
and  difappear  again-,  that  befides  the  revolution  it  makethwith  its  Orbs, 
it  hath  alfo  adinetical  Motion,  and  rowls  upon  its  own  Poles:  whether  I 
fay  we  affirm  thefe  or  no,  the  illations  before  mentioned  are  not  there- 
by infringed.  We  therefore  conclude  this  contemplation,  and  are  noc 
afraid  to  believe,  it  may  be  literally  faidof  thewifdomof  God,  what  Men 
will  have  but  figuratively  fpoken  ot  the  works  of  Chrift  \  that  if  the  won- 
ders thereof  were  duly  aefcribed,  the  whole  World,  that  is,  all  within  the 
laft  circumference,  would  not  contain  them.  For  as  his  Wifdom  is  infinite, 
fo  cannot  the  due  expreffions  thereof  be  finite,  and  if  the  World  comprife 
him  not,  neither  can  it  comprehend  the  ftory  of  him. 
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Concerning  the  ynlgar  opinion,  that  the  Earth  was  flenderly  peopled 
before  the  Flood. 


B Elide  the  (lender  confederation  Men  of  latter  times  do  hold  of  the 
firft  ages,  it  is  commonly  opinioned ,  and  at  firft  thought  generally 
imagined,  that  the  Earth  was  thinly  inhabited,  at  leaft  not  remotely  planted 
before  the  flood  5  whereof  there  being  two  opinions,  which  feem  to  be  of 
fome  extremity,  the  one  too  largely  extending ,  the  other  too  narrowly 
contracting  the  populofity  of  thofc  times  5  we  mall  notpafs  over  this  point 
without  fome  enquiry  into  it. 

Now  for  the  true  enquiry  thereof,  the  means  are  as  obfcure  as  the 
matter,  which  being  naturally  to  be  explored  by  Hiftory ,  Humane  or 
Divine,  receiveth  thereby  no  fmall  addition  of  obfcurity.  For  as  for 
Humane  relations,  they  are  fo  fabulous  in  Deucalion's  flood,  that  they 
are  of  little  credit  about  Ogyges  and  Noahs.  For  the  Heathens  (as  Var- 
ro  accounteth  )  make  three  diftin&ions  of  time :  the  firft  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World  unto  the  general  Deluge  of  Ogyges,  they  term  Ads- 
Ion,  that  is,  a  time  not  much  unlike  that  which  was  before  time,  imma- 
nifeft  and  unknown;  becaufe  thereof  there  is  almoft  nothing  or  very 
obfcurely  delivered :  for  though  divers  Authors  have  made  fome  mention 
of  the  Deluge,  as  Manetbon  the  Egyptian  Prieft ,  Xenopbon  de  a»quivociSj 

Fabius  Pitt or  de  Aureo  feculo,  Mar.    Cato  de  Originibus  ,  and  Arcbilocbus 

the  Greek,  who  introduceth  alfo  the  Teftimony  ot  Mofes  in  his  fragment 
detemporibfis:  yet  have  they  delivered  no  account  of  what  preceded  or  went: 
before.  Jofephus  I  confefs  in  his  Difcourfe  againft  Appion  induceth  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Jews  unto  the  flood,  and  before,  from  the  teftimony  of  Humane 
Writers  infilling  efpecially  upon  Mafeus  of  Damafcus,  feronymus  JEgyptiusy 
and  Berofus ;  and  confirming  the  long  duration  of  their  lives,  not  only  from 

thefe,  but  the  authority  of  Hef.od,  Erathius,  Hellanicus  and  Ageftlaus.  Berofus 

the  Chaldean  Prieft,  writes  moft  plainly,  mentioning  the  City  of  Enos,  the 
name  of  Noah  and  his  Sons,  the  building  of  the  Ark  and  alfo  the  place  of  its 
landing.  And  DUdorus  Siculus  hath  in  his  third  book  a  paffage,  which  exa- 
mined, advanceth  as  high  as  Adam:  for  the  Chaldeans,  faith  he,  derive 
the  Original  of  their  Aftronomy  and  letters  forty  three  thoufand  years  be- 
fore the  Monarchy  of  Alexander  the  Great :  now  the  years  whereby  they 
computed  the  antiquity  of  their  letters,  being  as  Xenopbon  interprets  to  be 
accounted  Lunary ;  the  compute  will  arife  unto  the  time  of  Adam.  For 
forty  three  thoufand  Lunary  years  make  about  three  thoufand  fix  hundred 
thirty  four  years ,  which  anfwereth  the  Chronology  of  time  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World  unto  the  raign  of  Alexander,  as  Annius  oiViterbo  cqm- 
putethin  his  Comment  upon  Berofus. 

The  fecond  fpace  or  interval  of  time  is  accounted  from  the  flood  un- 
to the  firft  Olympiad,  that  is,  the  year  of  the  World  3174,  which  ex- 
tendeth  unto  the  days  of  Jfaiah  the  Prophet,  and  fome  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome :  this  they  term  Mythken  or  fabulous,  becaufe 
the  account  thereof,  efpecially  of  the  firft  part,  is  fabuloufly  of  imperfectly 
delivered.  Hereof  fome  things  have  been  briefly  related  by  the  Authors 
above  mentioned:  more  particularly  by  Dares  Pbrygius,  Dlttys  Cretenfs, 

Herodotus  ,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Trogus  Pompeius  %  the  moft  famous  Greeb^ 
PoetS  lived  alfo  in  this  interval,  as  Orpheus,  Linus,  Mufeus,  Homer ,  Hefiod  -, 

and  herein  are  comprehended  the  grounds  *  and  hrft  inventions  of  Poetical 
fables,  which  were  alio  taken  up  by  hiftorical  Writers,  perturbing  the  Chal- 
dean and  Egyptian  Records  with  fabulous  additions  ■■,  and  confounding  their 
names  and  ftories,  with  their  own  inventions. 
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The  third  time  fucceeding  until  their  prefent  ages,  they  term  Hifto- 
ricon,  that  is,  fuch  wherein  matters  have  been  more  truly  hiftorihed, 
and  may  therefore  be  believed.  Of  thefe  times  alfo  have  written  Herodotus, 
ThHcydides,  Xenofhon,  Ditderus  5  and  both  of  thefe  and  the  other  preceding 
fuch  as  have  delivered  univerfal  Hiftories  or  Chronolgies as  ( to  omit 

Philoy  whofe  Narrations  concern  the  Hebrews)  Eufebius,  Julius  Africanusy 
Or  opus,  Ado  of  Vienna,  Mori  anus  Scot  us,  Hijioria  tripartita,  'Vr/frcrgenjis,  Cari- 
on,  Pineda,  Salian,  and  with  US  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Now  from  the  firft  hereof  that  moft  concerneth  us,  we  have  little  or 
no  affiftance ;  the  fragments  and  broken  Records  hereof  inforcing  nqp 
at  all  our  purpofe.  And  although  fome  things  not  ufually  obferved;  may 
be  from  thence  colle&ed,  yet  do  they  not  advantage  our  difcourfe,  nor 
any  way  make  evident  the  point  in  Hand.  For  the  fecond ,  thougn  it 
directly  concerns  us  not,  yet  in  regard  of  our  laft  medium  and  fome  il- 
luftrations  therein,  we  mail  be  conftrained  to  make  fome  ufe  thereof. 
As  for  the  laft,  it  concerns  us  not  at  all-,  for  treating  of  times  far  below 
us,  it  can  no  way  advantage  us.  And  though  divers  in  this  laft  Age  have 
alfo  written  of  the  firft,  as  all  rhat  have  delivered  the  general  accounts  of 
rime,  yet  are  their  Tractates  little  auxiliary  unto  ours,  nor  afford  us  any 
light  todetenebrate  and  clear  this  Truth. 

As  for  Holy  Scripture  and  divine  relation,  there  may  alfo  feem  therein 
but  (lender  information,  there  being  only  left  a  brief  narration  hereof  by 
Afo/es,  and  fuch  as  affords  no  pofitive  determination.  For  the  Text  deliver- 
eth  but  two  genealogies,  that  is,  of  Cain  and  Setb  •,  in  the  line  of  toft  there 
are  only  ten  defcents,  in  that  of  Cain  but  feven,  and  thofe  in  a  right  line 
with  mention  of  Father  and  Son  •,  excepting  that  of  Lamech,  where  is  alfo 
mention  of  Wives,  Sons,  and  a  Daughter.  Notwithftandingifue  ferioufly 
confider  what  is  delivered  therein,  and  what  is  alfo  deducible,  it  wUI  be 
probably  declared  what  is  by  us  intended,  that  is,  the  populous  and  ample 
habitation  of  the  Earth  before  the  flood.  ^  Which  we  mall  labour  to  induce 
not  from  Poftulates  and  entreated  Maxims ,  but  undeniable  Principles  de- 
clared in  Holy  Scripture  5  that  is,  the  length  of  mens  lives  before  the  flood, 
and  the  large  extent  of  time  from  Creation  thereunto. 

We  mall  only  firft  crave  notice ,  that  although  in  the  relation  of  M*- 
fes  there  be  very  few  perfons  mentioned,  yet  are  there  many  more  to  be 
prefumed-,  nor  when  the  Scripture  in  the  line  of  Seth  nominates  but  ten 
perfons,  are  they  to  be  conceived  all  diat  were  of  this  generation :  The 
Scripture  fingly  delivering  the  Holy  line,  wherein  the  World  was  to  be 
)referved,  firft  in  Noah,  and  afterward  in  our  Saviour.  For  in  this 
ine  it  is  manifeft  there  were  many  more  born  than  are  named;  for  it  is 
i  aid  of  them  all,  that  they  begat  Sens  and  Daughters.  And  whereas  it  is  very 
ate  before  it  is  faid  they  begat  thofe  perfons  which  are  named  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, the  fooneft  at  6j,  it  muft  not  beunderftood  that  they  had  none  before; 
but  not  any  in  whom  it  pleafed  God  the  Holy  line  thould  be  continued. 
And  although  the  expreffion  that  they  begat  Sons  and  Daughters,  be  not 
determined  to  be  before  or  after  the  mention  of  thefe,  yet  muft  it  be  before 
in  fome ;  for  before  it  is  faid  that  Adam  begat  Setb  at  the  130  year,  it  is 
plainly  affirmed  that  Cm*  knew  his  wife,  and  had  a  Son*,  which  muft  be 
one  of  the  Daughters  of  Adam,  one  of  thofe  whereof  it  is  after  faid,  he 
begat  Sons  and  Daughters.  And  fo  for  ought  can  be  difproved  there  might 
.be  more  perfons  upon  Earth  than  are  commonly  fuppoled,  when  Cain  flew 
Abel-,  nor  the  fa£  fo  hainoufly  to  be  aggravated  in  the  circumftance  of  the 
fourth  perfon  living.  And  whereas  it  is  laid  upon  tht  nativity  of  Seth, 
God  hath  appointed  me  another  feed  inftead  of  Abel,  it  doth  not  imply 
he  had  no  other  all  this  while  but  not  any  of  that  expectation,  or  appoint- 
ed (  as  his  name  implies )  to  make  a  progreflion  in  the  Holy  line  •,  in  whom 
the  World  was  to  be  faved,  and  from  whom  he  mould  be  born,  that  was 
myftically  (lain  in  Abel. 

Now  our  firft  ground  to,  induce  thenumerofity  of  people  before  the  flood, 
is  the  long  duration  of  their -lives,  beyond  7,  8-  and  9  hundred  ye.it  ^ 
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Which  how  it  conduceth  unto  populofity  we  ihall  make  but  little  doubt,  if 
we  confider  there  are  two  main  caufes  of  numerofity  in  any  kind  or  fpecies, 
that  is,  a  frequent  and  mukiparous  way  of  breeding,  whereby  they  rill  the 
world  with  others,  though  they  exift  not  long  themfelves  or  a  long  durati- 
pn  and  fubfiftence,  whereby  they  do  not  only  replenim  the  world  with  a 
new  annumeration  of  others,  but  alio  maintain  the  former  account  in  them- 
felves.  From  the  firft  caufe  we  may  obferve  examples  in  creatures  oviparous, 
as  Birds  and  Fillies  5  in  vermiparous,  as  Flies,  Locufts  and  Gnats  s  in 
animals  alfo  viviparous,  as  Swine  and  Conies.  Of  the  firft  there  is  a  great 
example  in  the  herd  of  Swine  in  Galilee,  although  an  unclean  beaft,  and 
forbidden  unto  the  fews.  Of  the  other  a  remarkable  one  in  Athentus,  ip 
the  Ifle  Jfiipaka,  one  of  the  Cydades^  now  called  Sfampalia,  wherein 
from  two  that  were  imported,  the  number  fo  increafed,  that  the  Inhabitants 
were  conftrainedto  have  recourfe  unto  the  Oracle  of  Dekkos,  for  an  inven- 
tion how  to  deftroy  them. 

Others  there  are  which  make  good  the  paucity  of  their  breed  with  the 
length  and  duration  of  their  days ,  whereof  there  want  not  examples  in 
animals  uniparous :  Firft ,  in  bifulcous  or  cloven-hooft ,  as  Camels ,  and  A  MiI|jon  6? 
Beeves,  whereof  there  is  above  a  million  annually  (lain  in  England.  It  is  alfo  Beeves  yearly 
faidof^,  that  he  had  a  thoufand  yoak  of  Oxen,  and  fix  thoufand  Camels ;  killed  inl- 
and of  the  Children  of  Ifrael  palling  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  they  Und- 
took  from  the  Midianites  threescore  and  ten  thoufand  Beeves   and  of  the 
Army  of  SemiramU,  that  there  were  therein  one  hundred  thoufand  Camels. 
For  Solipeds  or  firnvhooft  animals,  as  Horfes ,  Afles ,  Mules ,  &c.  they 
are  alfo  in  mighty  numbers:  fo  is  it  delivered  that  m  had  a  thoufand  flie- 
AlTes :  that  the  Midianites  loft  fixty  one  thoufand  AlTes.   For  Horfes,  it  is 
affirmed  by  Diodorus,  that  Ninus  brought  againft  the  Ba&rians  two  hundre4 
eighty  thoufand  Horfes   after  him  Semiramis  five  hundred  thoufand  Horfes, 
and  Chariots  one  hundred  thoufand.   Even  in  creatures  fteriland  fuchas 
do  not  generate,  the  length  of  life  conduceth  much  unto  the  multiplicity 
of  the  (pecies  for  the  number  of  Mules  which  live  far  longer  than  their 
Dams  or  Sires,  in  Countries  where  they  are  bred,  is  very  remarkable,  an4 
far  more  common  than  Horfes. 

For  Animals  multifidous,  or  fuch  as  are  digitated  or  have  feveral  diyili- 
onsin  their  feet}  there  are  but  two  that  are  uniparous,  that  is,  Men  and 
Elephants-,  who  though  their  productions  be  but  fingle,  are  notwithftand- 
ing  very  numerous.  The  Elephant  (as  AHfiotU  amrmeth)  carrieth  the 
young  two  years,  and  conceived!  not  again  (as  Edvardxs  Z^anirmeth ) 
in  many  after,  yet  doth  their  age  requite  this  di  (advantage  5  they  living 
commonly  one  hundred,  fometime  two  hundred  years.  Now  aldiqugh  they 
be  rare  with  us  in  Europe,  and  altogether  unknown  unto  America,  yet  jn 
the  two  other  parts  of  the  World  they  are  in  great  abundance,  as  appears  by 
the  relation  of  Gorcias  ab  Horto ,  Phyfician  to  the  Viceroy  at  Go*  $  vyho 
relates  that  at  one  venation  the  King  oiSiam  took  four  thoufand  ?  and  is  of 
opinion  they  are  in  other  parts  in  greater  number  than  herds  of  Beeves  in 
Europe.  And  though  this  delivered  from  a  Spaniard1  unacquainted  with 
our  Northern  droves,  rnay  feem  very  far  to  exceed  yet  muft  we  conceive 
them  very  numerous ,  if  we  confider  the  number  of  teeth  tranfported  from 
one  Country  to  another 5  they  having  only  two  great  teeth,  and  thofe  not 
falling  or  renewing. 

As  for  Man,  the  difadvantage  in  his  fingle  iiTue  is  the  fame  with  thefe,  and 
in  the  latenefs  of  his  generation  fomewhat  greater  than  any  5  yet  in  the  con- 
tinual and  not  interrupted  time  thereof,  and  the  extent  of  his  days ,  he 
becomes  at  prefent,  if  not  than  any  other  fpecies,  at  leaft  more  numerous 
than  thefe  before  mentioned.  Now  being  thus  numerous  at  prefent,  and  in 
themeafure  of  threetcore,  fourfcore  or  an  hundred  years,  if  their  days  ex- 
tended unto  fix,  feven  or  eight  hundred,  their  generations  would  be  pro- 
portionably  multiplied-,  their  times  of  generation  being  not  only  multiplied, 
but  their  fubfiftence  continued.   For  though  the  great  Grandchild  went 
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*  rhe  term  for  0Uy  the  *  Petrtttins  and  firft  Original  would  fubfift  and  make  one  of  rhe 
fromPwho°m    World-,  though  he  outlived  all  the  terms  of  confanguinity,  and  became  a 
confanguincai  ftranger  unto  his  proper  progeny.   So  by  compute  of  Scripcuie  Adam  lived 
rdarionsarc    unto  the  ninth  generation,  unto  the  days  of  Lamech  the  Father  of  IfaL 
accented,  as  MetknfeUh  unto  the  year  of  the  flood;  and  Noah  was  contemporary  unto 
tlviUsf  °T    a^  ^rom  £*ocb  unto  A^r^Am-   So  that  although  fome  died  ,  the  .Father 
beholding  fo  many  defcents,  the  number  of  Survivers  muft  ftill  be  very 
great  s  for  if  half  the  Men  were  now  alive,  which  lived  in  the  laft  Century, 
the  Earth  would  fcarce  contain  their  number.   Whereas  in  our  abridged 
and  feptuagefimal  Ages,  it  is  very  rare,  and  deferves  aDiftich  to  behold 
^  nattfiita,  t|ie  fOUrth  generation.   Xerxes  complaint  ftill  remaining and  what  lie 
lamented  in  his  Army,  being  almoft  deplorable  in  the  whole  World  -7  Men 
feldom  arriving  unto  thofe  years  whereby  MetbttfeLh  exceeded  nine  hundred, 
and  what  Adam  came  (hortof  a  thoufand,  was  defined  long  ago  to  be  die 
age  of  Man. 

Now  although  the  length  of  days  conduceth  mainly  unto  the  numerofity 
of  mankind,  and  it  be  manifeft  from  Scripture  they  lived  very  long,  yet  is 
not  the  period  of  their  lives  determinable,  and  fome  might  be  longer  livers, 
than  we  account  that  any  were.  For  ( to  omit  that  conceit  of  fome,  that 
Adam  was  the  oldeft  Man,  in  as  much  as  he  is  conceived  to  be  created  in 
the  maturity  of  mankind ,  that  is,  at  60.  (  for  in  that  age  it  is  fet  down  they 
begat  Children)  fo  that  adding  this  number  unto  his  9  30,  he  was  11  years 
older  than  any  of  his  pofterity  )  that  even  MethnfeUh  was  the  longeft  liver 
of  all  die  Children  of  Adam,  we  need  not  grant-,  nor  is  it  definitively  fet 
down  by  Mofes.  Indeed  of  thofe  ten  mentioned  in  Scripture,  with  dicir 
feveral  ages,  it  muft  be  true  5  but  whether  thofe  feven  of  die  line  of  Cain  and 
their  progeny,  or  any  of  the  Sons  or  Daughters  pofterity  after  them  out-lived 
thofe,  is  not  exprefled  in  Holy  Scripture  \  and  it  will  feem  more  probable, 
that  of  the  line  of  Cam,  fome  were  longer  lived  than  any  oiscth,  if  w  e 
concede  that  feven  generations  of  the  one  lived  as  long  as  nine  of  the  other. 
As  for  what  is  commonly  alledged  that  God  would  not  permit  the  life  of 
any  unto  a  thoufand,  becaufe  (  alluding  unto  that  of  David)  no  Man  ihould 
live  one  day  in  the  fight  of  the  Lord  ■■>  although  it  be  urged  by  divers,  yet  is 
itmethinks  an  inference  fomewhat  Rabbinical}  and  not  of  power  to  per- 
fwade  a  feriousexaminator. 

Having  thus  declared  how  powerfully  the  length  of  lives  conduced  unto  die 
populofity  of  thofe  times,  it  will  yet  be  eafier  acknowledged  if  we  cWcend  to 
particularities,  and  connder  how  many  in  feven  hundred  years  might  de- 
fcend  from  one  Man  •,  wherein  considering  the  length  of  their  dayes,  we 
may  conceive  the  greateft  number  to  have  been  alive  together.  And  diis 
that  no  reafonable  Spirit  may  contradict,  we  will  declare  with  manifeil 
difadvantage  for  whereas  the  duration  of  the  World  unto  the  flood  was  above 
1 600  years,  we  will  make  our  compute  in  lefs  than  half  that  time.  Nor 
will  we  begin  with  the  firft  Man,  but  allow  the  Earth  to  be  provided  of 
Women  fit  for  marriage  the  fecond  or  third  firft  Centuries-,  and  will  only 
take  as  granted,  that  they  might  beget  Children  at  fixty,  and  at  an  hundred 
years  have  twenty,  allowing  for  that  number  forty  years.  Nor  will  we 
herein  fingle  out  Methufelah,  or  account  from  the  longeft  livers,  but  make 
choice  of  the  fhorteft  of  any  we  find  recorded  in  the  Text,  excepting  Enoch  % 
who  after  he  had  lived  as  many  years  as  there  be  days  in  the  year,  was 
tranflated  at  36  c.  And  thus  from  one  ftock  of  feven  hundred  years,  mul- 
tiplying ftill  by  twenty,  we  (hall  find  the  product  to  be  one  thoufand,  three 
hundred  forty  feven  millions,  three  hundred  fixty  eight  thoufand,  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty. 
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2 }  400. 
3 1 8000. 

Century  «5  4  J»  160,000. 


Product 


3,200,000. 
46,000,000. 
7  j  1,280,000,000. 

Ij  347>3*334*°-^ 
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Now  if  this  account  of  the  learned  PetaviusmW  be  allowed,  it  will  make 
an  unexpected  encreafe,and  a  larger  number  than  may  be  found  in  Afia,  Africa 
2nd  Europe-,  efpecially  if  in  Conftantinople,  the  greateftCity  thereof,  there 
be  no  more  than  Botero  accounteth,  feven  hundred  thoufand  Souls. 
Which  duly  confidered,  we  (hall  rather  admire  how  the  Earth  contained 
its  inhabitants,  than  doubt  its  inhabitation  5  and  might  conceive  the  deluge 
not  (imply  penal,  but  in  fome  way  alfo  neceffary,  as  many  have  conceived  of 
iranflations,  \{Adam  had  not  finned,  and  the  race  of  man  had  remained  upon 
Earth  immortal. 

Now  whereas  fome  to  make  good  their  longevity,  have  imagined  that  the 
years  of  their  compute  were  Lunary  3  unto  thefe  we  muft  reply :  That  if  by  a 
Lunary  year  they  underftand  twelve  revolutions  of  the  Moon,  that  is  3^4 
days,  eleven  fewer  than  in  the  Solary  year  5  there  will  be  no  great  diffe- 
rence •■,  at  leaft  not  fufficient  to  convince  or  extenuate  the  queftion.  But 
if  by  a  Lunary  year  they  mean  one  revolution  of  the  Moon,  that  is,  a 
month  4>ey  nrft  introduce  a  year  never  ufed  by  the  Hebrews  in  their 
Civil  accompts;  and  what  is  delivered  before  of  the  Chaldean  years  (as 
jCenofhon  gives  a  caution  )  was  only  received  in  the  Chronology  of  their 
Arts.  Secondly ,  they  contradict  the  Scripture ,  which  makes  a  plain 
enumeration  of  many  months  in  the  account  of  the  Deluge  •■>  for  fo  it  is 
■expreffed  in  the  Text.  In  the  tenth  Month ,  in  the firft  day  of  the  Month 
were  the  tops  of  the  Mountains  feen  :  Concordant  whereunto  is  the  relation 

pf  humane  Authors  ,  Inttndationes  plures  fuere ,   prima   novimeftris  inmdatio  xenophon  dt 

t  err  arum  fub  prifco  Ogyge.    Meminiffe  hoc  loco  par  eft  poft  primum  diluvium  Ogygi  ^.quivocis- 

temporibus  notatum,  cumnovem&  amplius  menfibus  diem  continna  nox  inumbrajfet>  Solinus. 
Delon  ante  owtnes  terras  radiis  folis  illuminatum  fortitumque  ex  eo  nomen.  And 

laftly,  they  fall  upon  an  abfurdity,  for  they  make  Enoch  to  beget  Children 
about  fix  years  of  age.  For  whereas  it  is  laid  he  begat  Methufelah  at  67,  if 
we  fhall  account  every  Month  a  year,  he  was  at  that  time  fome  fix  years 
and  an  half,  for  fo  many  months  are  contained  in  that  fpace  of  time. 

Having  thus  declared  how  much  the  length  of  mens  lives  conduced  unto 
thepopulofity  of  their  kind,  our  fecond  foundation  muft  be  the  large  extent 
of  time,  from  the  Creation  unto  the  Deluge,  that  is  (  according  unto  received 
computes  about  1 65  j  years)  almoft  as  long  a  time  as  hath  paffed  fince  the 
nativity  of  our  Saviour:  and  this  we  cannot  but  conceive  fufficient  for  a 
very  large  increafe,  if  we  do  but  affirm  what  reafonable  enquirers  will  not 
deny :  That  the  Earth  might  be  as  populous  in  that  number  of  years  before 
the  flood,  as  we  can  maniteft  it  was  in  the  fame  number  after.   And  where- 
as there  may  be  conceived  fome  difadvantage,  in  regard  that  at  the  Creation 
the  original  of  mankind  was  in  two  perfons,  but  after  the  flood  their  pro- 
pagation iflued  at  leaft  from  fix  •,  againft  this  we  might  very  well  fet  the 
length  of  their  lives  before  the  flood,  which  were  abbreviated  after,  and  in 
half  this  fpace  contracted  into  hundreds  and  threefcores.  Notwithftanding 
to  equalize  accounts,  we  will  allow  three  hundred  years,  and  fo  long  a  time  as 
we  can  manifeft  from  the  Scripture,  There  were  four  Men  at  leaft  that  begat 
children,  Adam ,  Cain,  Seth  ,  and  Enos;  So  fhall  we  fairly  and  favourably 
proceed ,  if  we  affirm  the  World  to  have  been  as  populous  in  fixteen 
.hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  flood,  as  it  was  in  thirteen  hundred  after. 

Now 
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Now  how  populous  and  largely  inhabited  it  was  within  this  period  of  time,  we 
fhall  declare  from  probabilities,  and  feveral  teftimonies  of  Scripture  and  hu- 
mane Authors. 

Andfirft,  To  manifeft  the  fame  near  thofe  parts  of  the  Earth  where  the 
Ark  is  pre  fumed  to  have  refted,  we  have  the  relation  of  Holy  Scripture  ac- 
counting the  genealogy  of  faphet ,  Cham  and  Sem ,  and  in  tliis  lair ,  four 
defcents  unto  the  divifion  of  the  Earth  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  which  time  al- 
though it  were  not  upon  common  compure  much  above  an  hundred  years,  yec 
were  Men  at  this  time  mightily  increafed.  Nor  can  we  well  conceive  it 
otherwife,  if  we  confider  they  began  already  to  wander  from  tlieir  fir/i  ha- 
bitation, and  were  able  to  attempt  fo  mighty  a  work  as  the  building  of  a 
City  and  a  Tower,  whofetop  mould  reach  unto  the  Heavens.  Wheieunto 
there  was  required  no  flender  number  of  perfons,  if  we  confider  the  magni- 
tude thereof,  exprelTed  by  fome,  and  conceived  to  be  Tunis  Beli  in  Hero- 
dotus ;  and  the  multitudes  of  people  recorded  at  the  erecting  of  the  like  or 
inferiour  ftrudtures:  for  at  the  building  of  Solomons  Temple  there  were 
threefcore  and  ten  thoufand  that  carried  burdens,  and  fourfcore  thoufand 
hewers  in  the  mountains,  befide  the  chief  of  his  officers  three  thoufand  and 
three  hundred  •■,  and  at  the  erecting  of  the  Pyramids  in  the  reign  of  King 
Cheops,  as  Herodotus  reports,  there  were  decern  myriades,  that  is,  an  hundred 
thoufand  Men.   And  though  it  be  faid  of  the  Egyptians, 

fvoeul*  Porrum  &  cape  nefas  vioUre  Q-  frangere  morfu  j 

yet  did  the  fumms  expended  in  Garlick  and  Onyons  amount  unto  no  lefs 
than  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  Talents. 

The  firft  Monarchy  or  Kingdom  of  Babylon  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
under  the  foundation  oiNimrod,  which  is  alfo  recorded  in  humane  hiirory ; 
who  simrtd   as  befide  Berofus,  in  Diodorus  and  fftfiin  5  for  Nimrod  of  the  Scriptures  is  Bel*s 
«Ed  Affw      0f  tne  Gentiles,  and  Affur  the  fame  with  Ninas  his  fucceffour.   There  is  alio 
werc"         mention  ot  divers  Cities,  particularly  of  Niniveh  and  Refen  exprefled  emplia- 
tically  in  the  Text  to  be  a  great  City. 
That  other  Countries  round  about  were  alfo  peopled ,  appears  by  the 

Wars  of  the  Monarchs  Of  Ajjyria  with  the  Ratlrians  ,  Indians  ,  Scythians, 
Ethiopians ,  Armenians ,  Hyrcanians  ,  Parthians  ,  Perfians  ,  Sujians     they  van- 

quifhingf  as  Diodorus  relateth )  Egypt,  Syria,  and  all  Afia  minor,  even  from 
Bofphcrus  unto  Tanais.  And  it  is  faid,  that  Semiramis  in  her  expedition  a- 
gainft  the  Indians  brought  along  with  her  the  King  of  Arabia.  About  the 
fame  time  of  the  Adrian  Monarchy,  do  Authors  place  that  of  the  SycUnianj 
in  Greece,  and  foon  after  that  of  the  Argives,  and  not  very  long  after,  that  of 
the  Athenians  under  Cecrops ;  and  within  our  period  afiumed  are  hiflorified 
many  memorable  a&ions  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  expedition  of  the  Argomutes, 
with  the  mod  famous  Wars  of  Thebes  and  Troy. 

That  Canaan  alio  and  Egypt  were  well  peopled  far  within  this  period, 
befides  their  plantation  by  Canaan  and  Mifraim ,  appeareth  from  the  hi- 
flory  of  Abraham,  who  in  lefs  than  ^co  years  after  the  Flood,  journeyed 
from  A/efopotamia  unto  Canaan  and  Egypt,  both  which  he  found  well  peo- 
pled and  policied  into  Kingdoms:  wherein  alfo  in  430  years,  from  three- 
score and  ten  perfons  which  came  with  Jacob  into  Btjftt  he  became  a  migh- 
ty Nation  for  it  is  faid  ,  at  their  departure,  there  journeyed  from  Rhamefk 
to  Succoth  about  fix  hundred  thoufand  on  foot ,  that  were  Men ,  belicfes 
Children.  Now  how  populous  the  Land  from  whence  they  came  was,  may 
be  collected  not  only  from  their  ability  in  commanding  fuch  fubje&ions  and 
mighty  powers  under  them,  but  from  the  feveral  accounts  of  that  Kingdom 
deliveied  by  Herodotus.  And  how  foon  it  was  peopled,  is  evidenced  from 
the  pillar  of  their  King  Ofyris ,  with  this  inicription  in  Diodorus-,  Afihi 

pater  eft  Saturnus  decnum junior,  fum  vers  Ofyris  rex  qui  totum  peragravi  orlrm  uffy 
ad  Ir.dorum  fines,  ad  eos  quoq\  fum  frofcUus  qui  feptentrioni  fubyxent  ufq;  ad  Iftri 
ior.tcs,  &  alias  paries  ufy  ad  Oceanum.    Now  according  UntO  the  belt  de- 
ter mina- 
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terminations  Ojyris  was  Mifraim,  and  Satumus  Egyptius  the  fame  with  Cham;  wtw'ofri 
after  whole  name  Egypt  is  not  only  called  in  Scripture  the  Land  of  Ham,  but  and  s' 
thus  much  is  alfo  testified  by  Plutarch-,  for  in  hisTreatile  deOfiride,  he 
delivered!  that  Egypt  was  called  Chamia  a  Chamo  Noe  filio,  that  is,  {torn  Cham 
the  Son  oiNoah.  And  if  according  to  the  confent  of  ancient  Fathers,  Adam 
was  buried  in  the  fame  place  where  Chrift  was  crucified,  that  is  Mount 
Calvary,  the  firft  Man  ranged  far  before  the  Flood,  and  laid  his  bones  many 
miles  from  that  place,  where  it's  prefumed  he  received  them.  And  this 
migration  was  the  greater,  if  as  the  text  expreiTeth,  he  was  caft  out  of  the  Eaft- 
fide  of  Paradife  to  till  the  ground  ;  and  as  the  Pofition  of  the  Cheru- 
bins  implieth,  who  were  placed  at  the  Eaft  end  of  the  Garden  to  keep  him 
from  the  tree  of  life. 

That  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Earth  were  in  this  time  inhabited,  is  alfo 
induceable  from  the  like  teftimonies-,  for  (omitting  the  numeration  of 
fofephus ,  and  the  genealogies  of  the  Sons  of  Noah  )  that  Italy  was  inha- 
bited, appeareth  from  the  Records  of  Livie  and  Dknyfius  Halicarnatfeus, 

the  ftory  of  JEneas,  Evander  and  fanus,  whom  Annius  of  Viterbo ,  and  the 

Chorogtaphers  of  Italy  do  make  to  be  die  fame  with  Noah.  That  Sieilj 
was  alfo  peopled,  is  made  out  from  the  frequent  mention  thereof  in  Homer, 
the  Records  of  Diodorus  and  others  ;  but  efpecially  from  a  remarkable  paflage 
touched  by  Aretius  znd  Ranzanus  Bifhop  of  Lucerium,.  but  fully  explained  by 
Thomas  FazelH  in  his  accurate  Hiftory  of  Sicily,  that  is,  from  an  ancient  ki- 
fcription  in  a  ftone  at  Panormo,  expreffed  by  him  in  its  proper  Characters, 
and  by  a  Syrian  thus  tranflated,  Non  eft  alius  Dens  prater  mum  Deum,  non 
eft-  alius  potens  prater  emdem  Deum,  neq;  eft  alius  viilor  prater  eundem  quern 
colimus  Deum  :  Hujus  turris  prafetlus  eft  Sapha  filius  EHphat?  Efau,  fratris 
Jacob,  filii  filii  Abraham:  &  turri  quidem  ipfi  nomen  eft  Baych,  fed  turri 

huk  proximo,  nomen  eft  Pharath.  The  antiquity  of  the  inhabitation  of  Spain 
is  alfo  conformable,  net  only  from  Berefus  in  the  plantation  of  Tubal,  and  a 
City  continuing  yet  in  his  name  5  but  the  ftory  of  Gerkn,  the  travels  of  Her- 
cules and  his  pillars :  and  efpeciallya  pafiage  in  Strabo,  which  advanceth  unto 
the  time  of  Ninus,  thus  delivered  in  his  fourth  book,  The  Spaniards  ( faith 
he )  affirm  that  they  have  had  Laws  and  Letters  above  fix  thoufand  years. 
Now  the  Spaniards  or  Iberians  obferving  (  as  Xenophon  hath  delivered )  Annum 
quadrimeftrem,  four  Months  unto  a  year,  this  compute  will  make  up  2000 
folary  years,  which  is  about  the  fpace  of  time  from  Strabo,  who  lived  in  the 
days  oSAugnftus,  unto  the  reign  of 'Ninus. 

That  Mauritania  and  the  coaft  of  Africa  were  peopled  very  foon,  is  the 
conjecture  of  many  wife  Men,  and  that  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  left  their 
Country  upon  the  invafion  of  Canaan  by  the  Ifraelites,  For  befide  the 
conformity  of  the  Punick^OX  Carthaginian  language  with  that  Of  Phcenicia, 
there  is  a  pregnant  and  very  remarkable  teftimony  hereof  in  Procopus,  who 

in  his  fecotld  de  bello  Vandalico,  recordeth,  that  in  a  Town  of  Mauritania  Tin- 
git  ana,  there  was  to  be  feen  upon  two  white  Columns  in  the  Phoenician  lan- 
guage thefe  enfuing  words  5  Nos  Maurici  fumus  qui  fngimus  a  facie  fehefchue 
filii  Nunis  pradatoris.  The  fortunate  Iflands  or  Canaries  were  not  unknown  $ 
for  fo  doth  Strabo  interpret  that  fpeech  in  Homer  of  Proteus  unto  Menc* 
lausy  i 

Sed  te  qua  terra poftremus  terminus  extat, 
Elyfium  in  Campum  cceleftia  numina  duemt. 

The  like  might  we  affirm  from  credible  Hiftories  both  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  perhaps  alfo  of  our  own  Country.  For  omitting  the  fabu- 
lous and  Trojan  original  delivered  by  feofrey  of  Monmouth,  and  the  exprefs  text 
of  Scripture-,  that  the  race  of  faphet  did  people  thelfles  of  the  Gentiles;  the 
Britifh  Original  was  fo  obfeurein  Cafars  time,  that  he  affirmeth  the  Inland 
inhabitants  were  AUrigines,  that  is ,  fuch  as  reported  that  they  had  their 
beginning  in  the  Ifland.  That  Ireland  our  neighbour  Ifland  was  not  long 
time  without  Inhabitants ,  may  be  made  probable  by  fundry  accounts  ; 

K  k  although 
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although  we  abate  the  Tradition  of  Bartholanus  the  Scythian ,  who  arrived 
there  three  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  or  the  relation  of  Giraldus,that  c*fa- 
ria  the  Daughter  of  Noah  dwelt  there  before. 
Boebart.Geog.  Now  fhould  we  call  in  the  learned  account  of  Boch.trtus,  deducing  the  an- 
Sacr.  part.  2.  cient  names  of  Countries  from  Phoenicians,  who  by  their  plantations,  difco- 
veries,  and  Sea-negotiations,  have  left  unto  very  many  Countries,  Phoenician 
denominations-,  the  enquiry  would  be  much  fhorter  ••  and  if  Spain  in  the 

Phoenician  Original  be  but  the  region  of  Conies,  Lufitania,  or  Portugal  the 

Countrey  of  Almonds,  if  Britamica  were  at  firft  Baratanaca,  or  the  land 
of  Tin,  and  Ibernia  or  Ireland,  were  but  Ifornae,  or  the  fartheft  habitation  5 
and  thefe  names  impofed  and  difperfed  by  Phoenician  Colonies ,  in  their 
feveral  navigations  >  the  Antiquity  of  habitations  might  be  more  clearly  ad- 
vanced. 

Thus  though  we  have  declared  how  largely  the  World  was  inhabited  within 
the  fpace  of  1300  years,  yet  muft  it  be  conceived  more  populous  than 
can  be  clearly  evinced  for  a  greater  part  of  the  Earth  hath  ever  been  peopled, 
than  hath  beejn  known  or  defcribed  by  Geographers,  as  will  appear  by  the 
difcoveries  of  all  Ages.  For  neither  in  Herodotus  or  Thucydides  do  we 
find  any  mention  of  Rome,  nor  in  Ptolomy  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  Afi* 
at  Africa.  And  becaufe  many  places  we  have  declared  of  long  plantation, 
of  whofe  populofity  notwithstanding  or  memorable  actions  we  have  no 
ancient  ftory ;  if  we  may  conjecture  of  thefe  by  what  we  find  related  of 
others,  we  fhall  not  need  many  words,  nor  ailume  the  half  of  1300  years. 
And  this  we  might  illuftrate  from  the  mighty  a&s  of  the  Adrians,  performed 
not  long  after  the  Flood  5  recorded  by  fuftine  and  Diodorus  $  who  makes 
relation  of  expeditions  by  Armies,  more  numerous  than  have  been  ever  fince. 
For  Ninus  King  of  Affyria  brought  againft  the  BaEhians  700c co  foot, 
aooooo  horfe,  1  o^oo  Chariots.  Semiramis  his  fucceflbr  led  againft  the 
Indians  1300000  foot ,  j 00000  horfe ,  100000  Chariots,  and  as  many 
upon  Camels :  And  it  is  faid,  Staurobates,  the  Indian  King,  met  her  with 
greater  forces,  than  (he  brought  againft  him.  All  which  was  performed 
withinlefs  than  four  hundred  years  after  the  Flood. 

Now  if  any  imagine  the  unity  of  their  language  did  hinder  their  difper- 
fion  before  the  Flood,  we  confers  it  fome  hindrance  at  firft,  but  not  much 
after  vvard.  For  though  it  might  reftrain  their  difperfion ,  it  could  not 
their  populofity ;  which  neceflarily  requireth  tranfmigration  and  emiflion 
of  Colonies;  as  we  read  of  Romans,  Greeks,  Phoenicians  in  ages  paft,  and 
have  beheld  examples  thereof,  in  our  days.  We  may  alfo  obferve  that 
after  the  Flood  before  the  confufion  of  tongues,  Men  began  to  difperfe  : 
for  it  is  faid,  they  journeyed  towards  the  Eaft :  and  the  Scripture  it  felf 
expreffeth  a  neceflity  conceived  of  their  difperfion,  for  the  intent  of  ereci- 
ing  the  Tower  is  fo  delivered  in  the  text,  Lefi  *>c  be  fcattered  abroad  upon  the 

face  of  the  Earth. 

Again,  If  any  apprehend  the  plantation  of  the  Earth  more  eafie  in  regard 
of  Navigation  and  Ihipping  difcovered  fince  the  Flood,  whereby  thelflands 
and  divided  parts  of  the  Earth  are  now  inhabited  *,  he  muft  confider,  that 
whether  any  whether  there  were  Iflands  or  no  before  the  Flood,  is  not  yet  determined, 
the  frloed.  C  anc* is  witn  probability  denied  by  very  learned  Authors. 

Laftly^  If  we  fliall  fall  into  apprehenfion  that  it  was  lefs  inhabited,  be- 
caufe it  is  faid  in  the  fixth  of  Genefis  about  no  years  before  the  Flood, 

And  it  came  topafs  that  when  Men  began  to  multiply  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

Befide  that  this  may  be  only  meant  of  the  race  of  Cain,  \z  will  not  import 
they  were  not  multiplied  before,  but  that  they  were  at  that  time  plentifully 
encreafed  •,  for  fo  is  the  fame  word  ufed  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  And 

fo  is  it  afterward  in  the  9  Chapter  faid,  that  Noah  began  to  bean  husbandman, 

that  is,  he  was  fo,  or  earneftly  performed  the  Ads  thereof  5  fo  it  is  faid  of 

our  Saviour,  that  he  began  to  cafi  them  out  that  bought  and  fold  in  the  Temple, 

that  is,  he  actually  caft  them  out,  or  with  alacrity  effected  it. 

Thus  have  I  declared  fome  private  and  probable  conceptions  in  the 
enquiry  of  diis  truth-,  but  the  certainty  hereof  let  the  Arithmetick  of  the 

laft 
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iaft  day  determine  j  and  therefore  expert  no  further  belief  than  probabi- 
lity and  reafon  induce.  Only  defire  Men  would  not  fwallow  dubiofities 
for  certainties,  and  receive  as  Principles  points  mainly  controvertible  j  for 
we  are  to  adhere  unto  things  doubtful  in  a  dubious  and  opinionative  way. 
It  being  reafonable  for  every  Man  to  vary  his  opinion  according  to  the 
variance  of  his  reafon ,  and  to  affirm  one  day  what  he  denied  another. 
Wherein  although  at  laft  we  mifs  of  truth,  we  die  notwithstanding  in  harmlefe 
andinoffenfive  errors  j  becaufe  we  adhere  unto  that,  whereunto  theexamen 
of  our  reafons,  and  honeft  enquiries  induce  us. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Eaft,  and  We  ft. 

THE  next  mall  be  of  Eaft  and  Weft  j  that  is,  the  proprieties  and  condi* 
tionsafcribed  unto  Regions  refpedively  unto  thofe  fituations?  which 
hath  been  the  obvious  conception  of  Philosophers  and  Geographers,  mag- 
nifying the  condition  of  India,  and  the  Eaftern  Countries,  above  thefetting 
and  occidental  Climates :  fome  afcribing  hereto  the  generation  of  Gold, 
precious  (tones  and  fpices,  others  the  ciyility  and  natural  endowments  of 
Meri  conceiving  the  bodies  of  this  fituation  to  receive  a  fpecial  impreflion 
from  the  firft  falutes  of  the  Sun,  and  fome  appropriate  influence  from  his 
afcendent  and  oriental  radiations.  But  thefe  proprieties,  affixed  unto  bodies, 
upon  confiderations  reduced  from  Eaft,  Weft,  or  thofe  obfervable  points 
of  the  Sphere,  how  fpecious  and  and  plaufible  foever,  will  not  upon  enquiry 
be  juftined  from  fuch  foundations 

For  to  fpeak  ftri&ly,  there  is  no  Eaft  and  Weft  in  nature,  nor  are  thofe 
abfolute  and  invariable,  but  refpe<5tive  and  mutable  points,  according  un- 
to different  longitudes,  or  diftant  parts  of  habitation,  whereby  they  fuffer 
many  and  confiderable  variations.  For  firft,  unto  fome  the  fame  part  will 
be  Eaft  or  Weft  in  refped  of  one  another,  that  is,  unto  fuch  as  inhabit  the 
fame  parallel,  or  differently  dwell  from  Eaft  to  Weft.  Thus  as  unto  Spain, 
Italy  lyeth  Eaft,  unto  It  ah  Greece,  unto  Greece  Per  fa,  and  unto  Perjia  China ; 
fo  again  unto  the  Country  oiChina,  Per  fa  lyeth  Weft,  unto  Perjta  Greece, 
unto  Greece  Italy,  and  unto  Italy  Spain.  So  that  the  fame  Countrey  is  fometimes 
Eaft  and  fometimes  Weft  j  and  Perjia  though  Eaft  unto  Greece,  yet  is  it  Weft 

Unto  China, 

Unto  other  habitations  the  fame  point  will  be  both  Eaft  and  Weft ;  as 
unto  thofe  that  are  Antipodes  or  feated  in  points  of  the  Globe  diametri- 
cally oppofed.  So  the  Americans  are  Antipodal  unto  the  Indians ,  and 
fome  part  of  India  is  both  Eaft  and  Weft  unto  America*  according  as  it 
fhall  oe  regarded  from  one  fide  or  the  other,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ; 
and  fetting  out  from  any  middle  point,  either  by  Eaft  or  Weft,  the  diftance 
unto  the  place  intended  is  equal,  and  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  in  nature  alio 
performable. 

To  a  third  that  have  the  Poles  for  their  vertex,  or  dwell  in  thepofition 
of  a  parallel  fphere,  there  will  be  neither  Eaft  nor  Weft,  at  leaft  the  grea- 
teftpart  of  the  year.  For  if  (as  the  name  Oriental  implyeth)  they  fhall 
account  that  part  to  be  Eaft  where  ever  the  Sun  arifeth,  or  that  Weft 
where  the  Sun  is  occidental  or  fetteth  5  almoft  half  the  year  they  have 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  For  half  the  year  it  is  below  their  Hori- 
zon, and  the  other  half  it  is  continually  above  it,  and  circling  round  about 
them  interfe&eth  not  the  Horizon,  norleaveth  any  part  for  this  compute. 
And  if  (which  will  feemvery  reafonable)  that  part  fhould  be  termed  the 
Eaftern  point,  where  the  Sun  at  Equinox,  and  but  once  in  die  year  arifeth  „ 

K  k  *  *  yet 
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yet  will'tftis  alfo  difturb  the  cardinal  accounts,  nor  will  it  With  propriety 
admit  that  appellation.  For  that  furely  cannot  be  accounted  Eaft  which 
hadi  the  South  on  both  iides  -,  which  norwithftanding  this  polkion  muft 
have.  For  if  unto  fuch  as  live  under  the  Pole,  that  be  only  North  whtdb 
is  above  them,  that  muft  be  Southerly  which  is  below  them,  which  is  ail 
the  other  portion  of  the  Globe,  befide  that  part  poffefled  by  them.  And 
thus  thefe  points  of  Eaft  and  Weft  being  not  abfolute  in  any,  refpecfe 
in  fome,-  and  not  at  all  relating  unto  others  we  cannot  hereon  eftabliffiib 
general  confiderations,  nor  reasonably  erecl:  fuch  immutable  alTertions,  upon 
fo  unliable  foundations. 

Now  the  ground  that  begat  or  promoted  this  conceit,  was  firft  a  mi- 
ftake  in  the  apprehenfion  ot  Eaft  and  Weft,  confidering  thereof  as  of  the 
North  and  South,  and  computing  by  thefe  as  invariably  as  by  the  other ; 
but  herein,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  there  is  a  great  difparity.  For  the  North 
and  Southern  Pole ,  are  the  invariable ''"terms  of  that  Axis  whereon  the 
Heavens  do  move  and  are  therefore  incommunicable  and  fixed  points, 
whereof  the  one  is  not  apprehenfible  in  the  other.  But  with  Eaft  and 
Weft  it  is  quite  otherwife:  for  the  revolution  of  the  Orbs  being  made 
upon  the  Poles  of  North  and  South,  all  other  points  about  the  Axis  ^re 
mutable  and  wherefbever  therein  the  Eaft  point  be  determined,  by  fuc- 
ceffion  of  parts  in  one  revolution  every  point  becomethEaft.  And  foif 
where- the  Sun  arifeth,  that  part  be  termed  Eaft,  every  habitation  differing  in 
longitude,  will  have  this  point  alfo  different  s  in  as  much  as  the  Sun  fucceflive- 
ly  arifeth  unto  every  one. 

The  fecond  ground  ,  although  it  depend  upon  the  former ,  approach- 
fcth  nearer  the  effect  5  and  that  is  the  efficacy  of  the  Sun,  let  out  and  di- 
vided according  to  priority  of  afcent  =,  whereby  his  influence  is  concei- 
ved more  favourable  unto  one  Countrey  than  another ,  and  to  felicitate 
India  more  than  any  after.  But  hereby  we  cannot  avoid  abfurdiries,  and 
fuch  as  infer  effects  controulable  by  our  fenfes.   For  firft,  by  the  fame  reafon 

that  We  affirm  the  Indian  richer  than  the  American,  the  American  will I  alfo 
be  more  plentiful  than  the  Indian,  and  England  or  Spain  more  fruitful  than 
Hi/panio/a  or golden  Oaftk  5  in  as  much  as  the  Sun  arifeth  unto  the  one  focner 
than  the  other  :  and  fo  accountably  unto  any  Nation  fubjected  unto  the  fame 
parallel,  or  with  a  confiderable  diverlity  of  longitude  from  each  other. 

Secondly,  An  unfufferable  abfurdity  will  enfue  for  thereby  aCdun- 
try  may  be  more  fruitful  than  it  felf !  For  India  is  more  fertile  than  Sf,u\ 
becaufe  more  Eaft,  and  that  the  Sun  arifeth  firft  unto  it :  Spain  likewife 
by  the  fame  reafon  more  fruitful  than  America,  and  America  than  India •  fo 
that  Spain  is  lefs  fruitful  than  that  Countrey,  which  a  lets  fertile  Country 
thank  felf  excelled). 

Laftly,  If  we  conceive  the  Sun  hath  any  advantage  by  priority  cf  afcent, 
or  ma^es  thereby  one  Country  more  happy  than  another,  we  introduce 
injuftifiable  determinations ,  and  impofe  a  natural  partiality  on  that  Lu- 
minary, which  being  'equidiftant  from  the  Earth,  ancj  equally  removed  in 
the  Eaft  as  in  the  Weft,  his  Power  and  Efficacy  in  both  places  muft  be 


equal,,  as  Sohitts  hath  taken  notice 
red.   Some  have  therefore  forfaken 


and  Scnliger  hath  graphically  decla- 
this  refuge  of  the  Sun ,  and  to  falve 


the-  effedt  have  recurred  unto  the  influence  of  die  Stars,  making  their  acti- 
vities National,  and  appropriating  their  Powers  unto  particular  regions. 
So  Carda'n  conceivetlk  the  tail  of  Vrfa  Major  peculiarly  refpe&eth  £»- 
rifHi  WHereas  indeed  'once  in  2^  hours,  it  alfo  abfolveth  its  courfe  over  AJU 
anc\iA&etfc*,[  -  And  'tlierefore  it  #111  not  be  eafie  to  apprehend  thofe  Stars 
peculiarly  glance  onus,  who  muft  of  neceffity  carry  a  common  eye  and 
regard'tmto -SH'  Gonritrles,  urito  wftbm  iheir  revolutionand  verticity  is  alfo 

Trie '  effects  therefore'  or  diftere'nt' productions  in  feveral  Coimtries, 
which  Sve  imppteJtint61the  action  of  the  Sun,  muft  furely  hire  nearer 
and  more  immedftS  eadfes  than  that  'Luminary.  And  thefe  if  we  place 

in  the^r%iety;ctf4diffrey'or  condirion  of  toil  wherein  they  ^  J  irodii- 

1  >i  A  ce^ 
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ced ,  we  fliall  more  reafonably  proceed ,  than  they  who  afcribe  them 
unto  the  activity  of  the  Sun.  Whofe  _  revolution being  regular,  it  hath 
no  power  nor  efficacy  peculiar  from  its  orientality,  but  equally  difper- 
feth  his  beams  unto  all,  which  equally,  and  in  the  fame  rdtri&ion,4  re- 
ceive his  luftre.  And  being  an  univerfal  and  indefinite  agent,  the  effects 
or  productions  we  behold,  receive  not  their  circle  from  his  caufality  , 
but  are  determined  by  the  principles  of  the  place ,  or  qualities  of  that 
region  which  admits  them.  And  this  is  evident  not  only  in  gemms,  mi- 
nerals, and  metals,  but  obfervable  in  plants  and  _  animals  5  whereof  fome 
are  common  unto  many  Countries ,  fome  peculiar  unto  one ,  fome  not 
communicable  unto  another.  For  the  hand  of  God  that  firft  created 
the  Earth,  hath  with  variety  difpofed  the  principles  of  all  things  5  wife- 
ly contriving  them  in  their  proper  feminaries,  and  where  they  belt  main- 
tain the  intention  of  their  (pedes  j  whereof  if  diey  have  not  a  concur- 
rence, and  be  not  lodged,  in  a  convenient  matrix,  they  are  not  excited 
by  the  efficacy  of  the  Sun  ■■,  or  failing  in  particular  caufes  ,  receive  a  re- 
lief or  fufficient  promotion  from  the  univerfal.  For  although  fuperiour 
powers  co-operate  with  inferiour  activities ,  and  may  (  as  fome  con- 
ceive) carry  a  flroke  in  the  plaftick  and  formative  draught  of  all  things, 
yet  do  their  determinations  belong  unto  particular  agency ,  and  are  defi- 
ned from  their  proper  principles.  Thus  the  Sun  w  hich  'with  us  is  fruit- 
ful in  the  generation  of  Frogs,  Toads  and  Serpents,  to  this  effect  prpveg 
impotent  in  our  neighbour  Ifland  $  wherein  as  in  all  other,  carrying  a  common 
afpeCt,  it  concurred!  but  unto  predifpofed  effects-,  and  only  fufcitates  thofe 
forms,  whofe  determinations  are  feminal,  and  proceed  from,  the  Ued^ol 
themfelves.  . 

;  Now  whereas  there  be  many  obfervations  concerning  Eaft,  and  cli; 
vers  confederations  of  Art  which  feem  to  extol  the  quality  of  that  point.  5 
if  rightly  underftood  they  do  not  really  promote  it.  That  the  Aftrolo- 
ger  takes  account  of  Nativities  from  the  Afcendant,  that  js ,  the  full 
noufe  of  the  Heavens,  whofe  beginning  is  toward  the  Eaft,  it  doth  not 
advantage  the  conceit.  For  he  eftabliineth  not  his  Judgment  upon  tne 
orientality  thereof,  but  confidereth  therein  his  firft  afcent  above  the 
Horizon  ^  at  which  time  its  efficacy  becomes  obfervable ,  and  is  con- 
ceived to  have  the  fignification  of  life ^  and:  to  refped  the  condition,  of 
all  things,  which  at  the  fame  time  arife  from  jheir'  caufes  >  and  afcend  to 
fheir  Horizon  with  it.  Now  this  afcenfton  indeed  falls  out  refpeCtively 
in  the  Eaft  :but  as  we  have  delivered  before,  in  fome  gofitkms  there 


Why  Afirolo- 
gic.il  judfl; 
mentsupoi 
Nativities  be 
taken  from 
theAfcencanro 


is  no  Eaftern  point  from  whence  to  compute  thefe  afcenftons.  j  So,  is 
i:  in  a  parallel,  fphere.-  for  unto  them  fix  houfes  are  continually  depref- 
fed,  and  fix  never  elevated:  and  the  Planets  themfelves,  whofe  revolu- 
tions are  of  more  fpeed ,  and  influences  of  higher  consideration ,  niuft 
find  in  that  place  a  ^ery  imperfect  regard ^  for  half  their  period  they  ah- 
fo.lve  above,  and  half  beneath  the  Horizon.  ,.Aud  fo  for  fix  years,  no,  Man 
can  have  the  happinefs  to  be  born  under  Jupiter.  •  and  for  fifteen  together  all 
muft  efcape  the  afcendant  dominion  of  Satiw. 

That  Ariftotle  in  his  Politicks,  .commends.  rthe  fituation  of  a' icy 
which  is-  open  towards  th6j$flfc  "aiidi-J.a.^ti£t^tr)f.,xa^s  $  jtl^  riling 
Son,  thereby, is  implied  no"  more  particular  efficacy  .than-  in  the  Weft: 
"  But  that  pofitiofi  is  commended,  in  regard  the  damps  and  vaporous :;e&- 
lirlations  ihgend'ered  in  the,  abfence  of  the  Sun ,  are  by  his  retru'njftjg^"' 
die  fdoner  difpelled  j  and .  Men  thereby  more  ea  ' 


!  more  early  enjoy  a  clear  anc}', 
thy  habitation.  Upon  the-  like  confiderations  it  is,'  that  Manifs^af^  muRujiUt; 
commendeth  the  fame  fituatioh,  and  expofeth  his  farm  unto  the  eq^noxi- 
al  afcent. -of  the  Sun  ,  and  that  PaliadLus  advifeth  the  front  of  his  edifice 
fhould  fo  refpect  the  South  s  that  in  the,. firft  angle  it  receive  the  jjifigg 
raies  of  the  Winter  Sun,  and  decline  a  little  from  the.  Winter  feting 
thereof.  -And  concordant  hereunto  .is  the  inftruction  |tpikl 
fofttione  vltU:  which  he  cojotriveth  into  Summer  and  Winter  mW&jk 
ons,  ordering  that  the  Winter  lodgings  regard  the  winter  afcent  of  the 

"  '  Sun/ 
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Sun,  that  is  South-Eaft  •,  and  the  rooms  of  repaft  at  (upper,  the  jEqui- 
noxial  fetting  thereof,  that  is ,  the  Weft :  that  the  Summer  lodgings  re- 
gard the  i£quinoxial  Meridian :  but  the  rooms  of  coenation  in  the  Sum- 
mer, he  obverts  unto  the  Winter  afcent-,  that  is,  South-  eaft-,  and  the 
Balnearies  or  bathing  places,  that  they  may  remain  under  the  Sun  until 
evening ,  he  expofeth  unto  the  Summer  fetting ,  that  is ,  North- Weft  \ 
in  all  which  although  the  cardinal  points  be  introduced,  yet  is  the  coniidera- 
tion  Solary,  and  only  determined  unto  the  afpedt  or  vifible  reception  of 
the  Sun. 

Jews  and  Mahometans  in  thefe  and  our  neighbour  parts  are  obferved 
to  ufe  fome  geftures  towards  the  Eaft,  as  at  their  benedi&ion ,  and  die 
killing  of  their  meat.  And  though  many  ignorant  fpe&ators?  and  not 
a  few  of  the  Aclors  conceive  fome  Magick  or  Myfterie  therein,  yet  is 
the  Ceremony  only  Topical,  and  in  a  memorial  relation  unto  a  place 
they  honour.  So  the  Jews  do  carry  a  refpecl:  and  eaft  an  eye  upon  Jeru- 
falem  :  for  which  practice  they  are  not  without  the  example  of  tlieir  fbre- 
Daa  6.        fathers,  and  the  encouragement  of  their  wife  King  ,  For  fo  it  is  faid  that  Daniel 

went  into  his  Houfe  ,  and  his  windaws  being  efened  towards  Jerufa/em,  he  kneeled 
upon  his  knees  three  times  a  day,  and  prayed.  So  is  it  exprefled  in  the  prayer  of 
Solomon,  What  prayer  or  fuf  plication  foever  be  made  by  any  A*an,  which  {hail  fpread 
forth  his  hands  towards  this  Houfe  ;  if  thy  people  go  out  to  battle,  and  fhall  pray  unto 
the  Lord  towards  the  City  which  thou  hafi  chofen,  and  towards  the  Houfe  which  I 
have  chofen  to  build  for  thy  Name,  then  hear  thou  in  Heaven  their  prayer  and  their 
fuppljcation,  and  maintain  their  caufe.    Now  the  obfervation  hereof ,  unto  the 

Jews  that  are  difperfed  Weftward,  and  fuch  as  moft  converfe  with  us, 
dire&eth  their  regard  unto  the  Eaft  :  But  die  words  of  JVe»w»areappliable 
unto  all  quarters  of  Heaven :  and  by  the  Jews  of  the  Eaft  and  South  mull 
be  regarded  in  a  contrary  pofition.  So  Daniel  in  Babylon  looking  toward 
lerufalem  had  his  face  toward  the  Weft.  So  the  Jews  in  their  own  land 
looked  upon  it  from  all  quarters.   For  the  Tribe  of  fudah  beheld  it  to  the 

North  :  Manafes,  Zabulon,  and  Nafthali  untO  the  South :  Reuben  and  Gad 

Luke  i  a.       unto  the  Weft  5  only  the  Tribe  of  Dan  regarded  it  dire&ly  or  to  the  due 

Eaft.    So  when  it  is  faid,  When  you  fee  a  cloud  rife  out  of  the  Weft,  you  fay  there 

cometh  a  fhower,  and  fo  it  is ;  the  obfervation  was  refpe&ive  unto  fudea  :  nor 
is  this  a  reafonable  illation,  in  all  other  Nations  whatfoever :  For  the  Sea 
lay  Weft  unto  that  Country,  and  the  winds  brought  rain  from  that  quarter; 
But  this  conlideration  cannot  be  transferred  unto/«^  or  China,  which  have 
a  vaft  Sea  Eaftward*,  and  a  vafter  Continent  toward  the  Weft.  So  like- 
wife  when  it  is  faid  in  the  vulgar  Tranflation,  Gold  cometh  out  of  the  Northt 
it  is  no  reafonable  inducement  unto  us  and  many  other  Countries,  from 
fome  particular  mines  feptentrional  unto  his  fituation,  to  fearch  after  that 
metal  in  cold  and  Northern  regions,  which  we  moft  plentifully  difcover  in 
hot  and  Southern  habitations. 

For  the  Mahometans  as  they  partake  with  all  Religions  in  fomething, 
lb  they  imitate  the  fews  in  this.  For  in  their  obferved  geftures,  they  hold 
a  regard  unto  Mecha  and  Medina  Talnaby,  two  G\i&s'vi\  Arabia  fcelix  where 
their  Prophet  was  born  and  buried-,  whither  they  perform  their  pilgrima- 
ges.- and  from  whence  they  expedt  he  mould  return  again  And  there- 
fore they  direct  their  faces  unto  thefe  parts-,  which  UntO  the  Mahometans  of 
Barbary  and  Egypt  lie  Eaft,  and  are  in  fome  point  thereof  unto  many  other 
parts  of  Turkie.  Wherein  notwithstanding  there  is  no  Oriental  refpecl  5 
for  with  the  fame  devotion  on  the  other  fide  they  regard  thefe  parts  toward 
the  Weft,  and  fo  with  variety  wherefocver  they  are  feated,  conforming 
unto  the  ground  of  their  conception. 

Fourthly,  Whereas  in  the  ordering  of  the  Camp  of  Ifrxel,  the  Eaft  quar- 
ter is  appointed  unto  the  nobleft  Tribe,  that  is,  the  Tribe  of  fudah,  accord- 
Numb,  j.       ing  to  the  command  of  God,  In  the  Eafi-Jide  toward  therifmg  of  the  Sun  fhaU 
the  Standard  of the  Tribe e\ F  fudah  pitch:  itdoth  not  peculiarly  extol  thatpoint- 

For  herein  the  Eaft  is  not  to  be  taken  llrictly,  but  as  it  fignifiethor  implieth 
the  foremoft  place ;  for  ftuUh  had  the  Van,  and  many  Countries  through 

which 
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which  they  patted,  were  feated  Eafterly,  unto  them.  Thus  much  is  implied 
by  the  Original,  and    exprefled  by  _  Tranilations  which  ftridtly  conform 

thereto:  So  Tremelius  ,  Caftra  habentium  ab  anterior e  parte  Orientem  verfus, 
-vexillum  efto  caftrorum  fud<e  ;  fo  hath  R.   Solomon  farchi  expounded  it  ,  the 

foremoft  or  before,  is  the  Eaft  quarter,  and  the  Weft  is  called  behind.  And 
upon  this  interpretation  may  allbefalved  that  is  alledgeableagainftit.  For 
if  the  Tribe  of  fudah  were  to  pitch  before  the  Tabernacle  at  the  Eaft,  and  yec 
to  march  firft,  as  is  commanded,  Numb,  i  o.  there  muft  enfue  a  diforder  in 
the  Camp,  nor  could  they  conveniently  obferve  the  execution  thereof: 
For  when  they  fet  out  from  Mwnt  Sinai,  where  the  Command  was  deliver- 
ed, they  made  Northward  unto  Rithmah  ;  from  Ritfah  unto  Eziengaber  abouc 
fourteen  ftations  they  marched  South:  From  Almon  Diblathaim  through 
the  mountains  of  Yabarim  and  Plains  of  Moab  towards  Jordan  the  face 
of  their  march  was  Weft :  So  that  if  fndah  were  ftri&ly  to  pitch  in  the 
Eaft  of  the  Tabernacle,  every  night  he  encamped  in  the  Rear  ;  and  if  (as 
fome  conceive)  the  whole  Camp  could  not  be  lefs  than  twelve  miles  long, 
it  had  been  prepofterous  for  him  to  have  marched  foremoft,  or  fet  out  firft 
who  was  moft  remote  from  the  place  to  be  approached. 

Fifthly,  That  Learning,  .  Civility  and  Arts  had  their  beginning  in  the 
Eaft,  it  is  not  imputable  either  to  the  a&ion  of  the  Sun,  or  its  Orienta- 
lity,but  the  firft  plantation  of  Man  in  thofe  parts  5  which  unto  Europe  do  carry 
the  refpedt  of  Eaft.   For  on  the  Mountains  of  Ararat,  that  is,  part  of  the  where  the 

h\\l  Taurus,  between  the  Eaft-Indies  and  Scj/thia,  as  Sir  W.  Raleigh  accounts  Ark  rifted  t% 

it,  the  Ark  of  Noah  refted  •,  from  the  Eaft  they  travelled  that  built  the  lome  think- 
Towerof  Babel:  from  thence  they  were  difperfed  and  fucceflively  enlarged, 
and  Learning,  good  Arts,  and  all  Civility  communicated.  The  progreffion 
whereof  was  very  fenfible-,  and  if  we  conlider  thediftanceof  time  between 
the  coniufion  of  Babel,  and  the  Civility  of  many  parts  now  eminent  therein, 
it  travelled  late  and  (lowly  into  our  quarters.  For  notwithftanding  the  learn- 
ing of  Bardes  and  Druides  of  elder  times,  he  that  mall  perufe  that  work  of 
Tacitus  de  moribus  Germanorwn,  may  ealily  difcern  how  little  Civility  two 
thoufand  years  had  wrought  upon  that  Nation:  the  like  he  may  obferve 
concerning  our  felvesfrom  the  fame  Author  in  the  Y\ko{  Agricola,  and  more 
dire&ly  from  Strabo,  who  to  the  dilhonour  of  our  Predeceflbrs ,  and  the 
disparagement  of  thofe  that  glory  in  the  Antiquity  of  their  Anceftors, 
affirmeth  the  Britains  were  fo  fimple,  that  though  they  abounded  in  Milk* 
they  had  not  the  Artifice  of  Cheefe. 

Laftly,  That  the  Globe  it  felf  is  by  Cofmographers  divided  into  Eaft 
and  Weft,  accounting  from  the  firft  Meridian ,  it  doth  not  eftablifh  this 
conceit.  For  that  divifion  is  not  naturally  founded,  but  artificially  fet  down, 
and  by  agreement;  as  the  apteft  terms  to  define  or  commenfurate  the  longi- 
tude of  places.  Thus  the  ancient  Cofmographers  do  place  the  divifion  of 
the  Eaft  and  Weftern  Hemifphere,  that  is,  the  firft  term  of  longitude,  in 
the  Canary  or  fortunate  Iflands  3  conceiving  thefe  parts  the  extreameft  ha- 
bitations Weft  ward :  But  the  Moderns  have  altered  that  term,  and  tranflated 
it  unto  the  Awes  or  Iflands  of  St.  Michael;  and  that  upon  a  plaufible  con- 
ceit of  the  fmall  or  infenfible  variation  of  the  Compafs  in  thofe  parts,  wherein 
neverthelefs,and  though  upon  fecond  invention,  they  proceed  upon  a  common 
and  no  appropriate  foundation-,  for  even  in  that  Meridian  farther  North  or 
South  the  Compafs  obfervably  varieth ;  and  there  are  alfo  other  places  where- 
in it  varieth  not,  as  Alfhonfo  and  Rodoriges  de  LagowiM  have.it  about  Capo  dc 

las  Agullas  in  Africa;  as  Maurolycus  affirmeth  in  the fhore of Pelofonntfiis  in 

Europe;  and  teGilbertus  averreth,  in  themidft  of  great  regions,  in  moft  parts 
of  the  Earth. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  ^er  Nilus. 

HEreof  uncontroulably  and  under  general  confent  many  opinions  are 
paflant,  which  notwithftanding  upon  due  examination,  do  admit  of 
doubt  or  reftri&ion.  It  is  generally  efteemed,  and  by  molt  unto  our  days 
received,  that  the  River  of  Nilus  hath  feven  oftiaries-,  that  is,  by  feven 
Chanels  disburdeneth  it  felf  into  the  Sea.  Wherein  notwithstanding*  befide 
that  we  find  no  concurrent  determination  of  ages  paft,  and  a  politive  and 
undeniable  refute  of  thefe  prefent  the  affirmative  is  mutable ,  and  muft 
not  be  received  without  all  limitation. 

For  fome,  from  whom  we  receive  the  greateft  illuftrations  of  Anti- 
quity, have  made  no  mention  hereof  j  So  Homer  hath  given  no  number 
of  its  Chanels,  nor  fo  much  as  the  name  thereof  in  ufe  with  all  Hifto- 
rians.  Eratoflhenes  in  his  defcription  of  Egypt  hath  likewife  paffed  them 
over.  Arifiotle  is  fo  indiftinct  in  their  names  and  numbers,  that  in  the 
£Sl5^  °^  Meteors  he  plainly  affirmeth  the  Region  of  Egypt  ( which  we 

firmfan™'  e^eem  tne  ancienteft  Nation  in  the  World )  was  a  meer  gained  ground, 
and  that  by  the  feeling  of  mud  and  limous  matter  brought  down  by  the 
River  Nilus  %  that  which  was  at  firft  a  continued  Sea,  was  raifed  at  laft 
into  a  firm  and  habitable  Country.  The  like  opinion  he  held  of  Miotis 
Palus,  that  by  the  Floods  of  Tanais  and  Earth  brought  down  thereby,  ic 
grew  obfervably  (hallower  in  his  days ,  and  would  in  procefs  of  time  be- 
come a  firm  land.  And  though  his  conjecture  be  not  as  yet  fulfilled,  yec 
is  the  like  obfervable  in  the  River  dim,  a  branch  of  Euphrates  and  Ri- 
ver of  Paradife ;  which  having  in  former  Ages  difcharged  it  felf  into  the 
Perfian  Sea,  doth  at  prefent  fall  Inort-,  being  loft  in  the  lakes  of  Chaldea,  and 
hath  left  between  them  and  the  Sea,  a  large  and  confiderable  part  of  dry 
land. 

Others  exprefly  treating  hereof ,  have  diverfly  delivered  themfelves; 
Herodotus  in  his  Euterpe  makes  mention  of  feven  •■>  but  carelelly  of  two 
thereof-,  that  is  Bolbitinum,  and  Bucolicum;  for  thefe,  faith  he,  were  not 
the  natural  currents,  but  made  by  Art  for  fome  occalional  convenience. 
Strabo  in  his  Geography  naming  but  two,  Peleufiacum  and  Canopkum  plainly 
affirmeth  there  were  many  more  than  feven  5  Inter  h<cc  alia  qninque^  &c. 
There  are  (faith  he)  many  remarkable  towns  within  the  currents  of  Nile, 
efpecially  fuch  which  have  given  the  names  unto  the  oftiaries  thereof,  not  un- 
to all,  for  they  are  eleven,  and  four  befides,  but  unto  feven  and  moft  con- 
fiderable j  that  is,  Canopkum,  Bolbitinum  ,  Selemeticum  ,  Sebennet'tcnm ,  Phar- 

nitkum,  Amende ft um,  Tanitkum  and  Pelufwm,  wherein  to  make  up  the  num- 
ber, one  of  the  artificial  chanels  of  Herodotus  is  accounted.  P tolomy  an  Egypti.w, 
and  born  at  the  Pelufian  mouth  of  AW*-,  in  his  Geography  maketh  nine  s  and 
in  the  third  Map  of  Africa,  hath  unto  their  mouths  prefixed  their  feveral 

names*,  Heracleoticum,  Bolbitinum,  Sebaineticum,  Y'uicptum,  Diolcos,  Pathmeti' 

cum,  AoeudeftHm,  Taniticum,  Peleujiacum:  wherein  notwithftanding  there  are 
no  lefs  than  three  different  names  from  thofe  delivered  by  Pliny.  All  which 
conlidered,  we  may  eaiily  dilcern  that  Authors  accord  not  either  in  name  or 
number  •,  and  muft  needs  confirm  the  Judgement  of  Maginus,  de  oftiorum 

Nili  numero      nominibus,  valde  antiqui  fcriptores  di [cor  (Lint. 

Modern  Geographers  and  Travellers  do  much  abate  of  this  number,  for 
as  Maginus  and  others  obferve,  there  are  'now  but  three  or  four  mouths 
thereof  j  as  Gulielmus  Tyrir.s  long  ago ,  and  Bellonius  fince ,  both  ocular 
enquirers,  with  others  have  attefted.  For  below  Grin,  the  River  divides 
it  ielf  into  four  branches,  whereof  two  make  the  chief  and  navigable  ftreams, 
die  one  running  to  /  thtfnm  of  the  Ancients,  and  new  Damiata  the  other  unto 
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Campium,  and  now  Rofcetta *  the  other  two,  faith  Mr.  Sandys,  do  run  be-  Sand- Rcla* 
tween  thefe-,  but  poor  in  water.  Of  thofefeven  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  t,on" 
and  thofe  nine  by  Ptolomy,  thefe  are  all  I  could  either  fee  or  hear  of.  Which 
much  confirmeth  the  teftimony  of  the  Binhop  of  Tyre,  a  diligent  and  ocular 
Enquirer ;  who  in  his  holy  war  doth  thus  deliver  himfelf.  We  wonder  much 
at  the  Ancients,  who  affigned  feven  mouths  unto  Nilus  :  which  we  can  no 
other  wife  falve,  than  that  by  procefs  of  time,  the  face  of  places  is  altered,  and 
the  river  hath  loft  his  chanels ;  or  that  our  fore-fathers  did  never  obtain  a 
true  account  thereof. 

And  therefore  when  it  is  faid  in  holy  Scripture,  The  Lord  [hall  utterly  defiroy  Ha.  i  i.i  5,  i& 

the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea,  and  with  his  mighty  wind  he  Jhall  /hake  his  hand 
over  the  river  jmd  fhall  [mite  it  in  the  [even  ftreams,  and  make  men  go  over  dry-fhod  ; 

If  this  expreflion  concerneth  the  river  Nilus,  itmuftonly  refpectthe  feven 
principal  ftreams.  But  the  place  is  very  obfcure,  and  whether  thereby  be 
not  meant  the  river  Euphrates,  is  not  without  fome  controverfie  $  as  is  col- 
lectible from  the  fubfequent  words  And  there  (haU  be  an  high  way  for  the  rem- 
nant of  his  people,  that  Jhall  be  left  from  Aforia  3  and  alfo  from  the  bare  name 
River,  emphatically  fignifying  Euphrates,  and  thereby  the  divifion  of  the 
Aflyri*n  Empire  into  many  fractions,  which  might  facilitate  their  return:  as  K  . 
Gmius  *  hath  obferved  and  is  more  plainly  made  out,  if  the  f  Apocrypha  of  19 
Efdras,  and  that  of  the  *  Apocalypfe  have  any  relation  hereto.  f  2  Efdr.  13. 

Laftly,  Whatever  was  or  is  their  number,  the  contrivers  of  Cards  and  43>47j 
Maps  afford  us  noaflurance  or  conftant  defcription  therein.  For  whereas  *Apoci*.ia. 
Ptolomy  bath  fet  forth  nine,  Hondius  in  his  Map  of  Africa,  makes  but  eight, 
and  in  that  of  Europe  ten.  One lius  in  the  Map  of  the  Turkifh  Empire^  fec- 
teth  down  eight,  in  that  of  Egypt  eleven  5  and  Maginus\n  his  Map  ot  that 
Country  hath  obferved  the  fame  number.  And  if  we  enquire  farther,  we 
lhall  find  the  fame  diverfity  and  difcord  in  divers  others. 

Thus  may  we  perceive  that  this  account  was  differently  related  by  the 
Ancients,  that  it  is  undeniably  rejected  by  the  Moderns,  and  muft  be  warily 
received  by  any.  For  if  we  receive  them  all  into  account,  they  were  more 
than  feven  ■■>  if  only  the  natural  fluces,  they  were  fewer  3  and  however  we 
receive  them,  there  is  no  agreeable  and  conftant  defcription  thereof.  And 
therefore  how  reafonable  it  is  to  draw  continual  and  durable  deductions  from 
alterable  and  uncertain  foundations  let  them  confider  who  make  the  gates  of 
Thebes,  and  themouths  of  this  River  a  conftant  and  continued  periphrafis  for 
this  number,  and  in  their  Poetical  expreftions  do  give  the  River  that  Epithet© 
unto  this  day. 

The  fame  River  is  alfo  accounted  the  greateft  of  the  earth,  called  therefore 
Eluviorum  pater,  and  totius  Orbis  maximus,  by  Ortelius :  If  this  be  true,  many 
Maps  muft  be  corrected,  or  the  relations  of  divers  good  Authors  renounced. 

For  firft,  In  the  delineations  of  many  Maps  of  Africa,  the  River  Niger  ex- 
ceeded it  about  ten  degrees  in  length,  that  is,  no  lefs  than  fix  hundred  miles. 
For  arifing  beyond  the  ^Equator,  it  maketh  Northward  almoft  1  s  degrees , 
and  defledting  after  Weftward,without  Meanders,continueth  a  ftraight  courfe 
about  40  degrees  and  at  length  withmany  great  currents  disburdened!  ic 
felf  into  the  Occidental  Ocean.  Again,  if  we  credit  the  defcriptions  of  good 
Authors,  other  Rivers  excellit  in  length,  or  breadth,  or  both.  Arrianus  in  his 
hiftory  of  Alexander,  affigneth  the  firft.  place  unto  the  River  Ganges-,  which 
truly  according  unto  later_  relations,  if  not  in  length,  yet  in  breadth  and  depth 
may  be  granted  to  excel  it.   For  the  magnitude  of  Nilus  confifteth  in  the 
dimenfion  of  longitude,  and  is  inconfiderable  in  the  other-,  what  ftream  it 
maintaineth  beyond  Syene  or  Efna,  and  fo  forward  unto  its  original,  relations 
are  very  imperfect  .•  but  beiow  thefe  places,  and  farther  removed  from  the 
head,  the  current  is  but  narrow,  and  we  read  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Turks, 
the  Tartar  horfemen  of  Se/imus,  fwam  over  the  Nile  from  Cairo,  to  meet  ^ 
the  forces  of  Tonumbeus.   Baptifia  Scortia  exprefly  treating  hereof,  pre-  ^^Ittm- 
ferreth  the  River  of  Plate  in  America,  for  that,  as  Maffeus hath  delivered,  fal-  //. 
lech  into  the  Ocean  in  the  latitude  of  forty  leagues  5  and  with  that  fource 
and  plenty,  that  men  at  Sea  do  taft  frelh  water,  before  they  approach  fo  near 
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as  to  difcover  the  land*  So  is  it  exceeded  by  that  which  by  Cardan  is  term*- 
ed  the  greateft  in  the  world,  that  is  the  River  Oregliana  in  the  fame  Conti- 
nent*, which,  as  Matjnns  delivered-],  hath  been  navigated  6c.co  miles-,  an  J 
opens  in  a  chanel  of  ninety  leagues  broad*,  fo  that,  as  Acofta,  an  ocular  wit- 
nefs,  recordeth,  they  that  fail  in  the  middle,  can  make  no  land  of  either  fide. 

Now  the  ground  of  this  aflertion  was  furely  the  magnifying .efteem  of  the 
Ancients,  arifing  from  the  indifcovery  of  its  head.   For  as  things  unknown 
feem  greater  than  they  are,  and  are  ufually  received  with  amplifications  above 
their  nature  *,  fo  might  it  alio  be  with  this  River,  whole  head  being  un- 
known and  drawn  to  a  proverbial  obfcurity,  the  opinion  thereof  became 
without  bounds*,  and  men  muft  needs  conceit  a  large  extent  of  that  to 
which  thedifcovery  of  no  man  had  fet  a  period.   And  this  an  ufual  way  to 
give  the  fuperlative  unto  things  of  eminency  in  any  kind  *,  and  when  a  thing  is 
very  great,  prefently  to  define  it  to  be  the  greateft  of  all.    Whereas  indeed 
Superlatives  are  difficult-,  whereof  there  being  but  one  in  every  kind,  their 
determinations  are  dangerous,  and  muft  not  be  made  without  great  circum- 
cSfesof  ihl    fpe'ft-ion.   So  the  City  of  Rome  is  magnified  by  the  Latines  to  be  the  greateft 
w'orld?  '  C    °f  tne  wrth ;  but  time  and  Geography  informs  us,  that  Cairo  is  bigger,  and 
Mtiwfv  in  China  far  exceedeth  both.   So  is  Olympus  extolled  by  the  Greeks, 
as  an  hill  attaining  unto  heaven  *,  but  the  enlarged  Geography  of  after-times, 
makes  flight  account  hereof,  when  they  difcourfe  of  Andes  in  Pern,  or  Tene- 
The  highcft    >  ifa  in  the  Canaries.   And  we  underftand  by  a  perfon  who  hath  lately  had  a 
Hills.  fair  opportunity  to  behold  the  magnified  mount  oijmpus,thai  it  is  exceeded  by 

fome  peaks  of  the  Alpes.  So  have  all  Ages  conceived,  and  moft  art  frill  ready 
to  (wear,  the  Wren  is  the  leaft  of  Birds  j  yet  the  difcoverres  of  America, 
and  even  of  our  own  Plantations  have  mewed  us  one  far  lefs  -,  that  is,  the 
Ttmimk*  Humbird,  not  much  exceeding  a  Beetle.  And  truly,  for  the  leaft  and  great- 
eft,  the  higheft  and  the  loweft  of  every  kind,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  define 
them  invifible  things  *,  fo  is  it  to  underftand  in  things  invifible.  Thus  is  it  no 
eafie  leftbn  to  comprehend  the  firft  matter,  and  the  affections  of  that  which 
is  next  neighbour  unto  nothing,  but  impoflible  truly  to  comprehend  God, 
who  indeed  is  all  in  all.  For  things  as  they  arife  onto  perfection,  and  ap- 
proach unto  God,  or  defcend  to  imperfection,  and  draw  nearer  unto  no- 
thing, fall  both  imperfectly  into  our  apprehenfions*,  the  one  being  too  weak 
for  our  conceptions,  our  conceptions  too  weak  for  the  other- 

Thirdly,  Divers  conceptions  there  are  concerning  its  increment  or  inun- 
dation. The  firft  unwarily  opinions,  that  this  encreafe  or  annual  overflow- 
ing is  proper  unto  Nile,  and  not  agreeable  unto  any  other  River  5  which  not- 
withstanding is  common  unto  many  Currents  of  Africa.  For  about  the  fame 
time  the  River  Niger  and  Zaire  do  overflow  and  fo  do  the  Rivers  beyond  the 
mountains  of  the  Moon,  as  Suama,  and  Spirit*  Santo.  And  not  only  thefe  in 
Africa,  but  fomealfo  in  Europe  and  Afa:  for  fo  it  is  reported  of  Jlienan  in 
India,  and  fo  doth  Botero  report  of  Dmna  in  Livonia ;  and  the  fame  is  alio 
j.        obfervable  in  the  river  Jordan  in  Judea   for  fo  is  it  delivered,  that  Jordan  over- 

fiorveth  all  his  banks  in  the  time  of  harvefl. 

The  effect  indeed  is  wonderful  in  all,  and  the  caufes  furely  beft  refolvable 
from  observations  made  in  the  Countries  themlelves,  the  parts  through  which 
they  pafs,or  whence  they  take  thrir  Original.Thatof  Nilus  hath  been  attempt- 
ed by  many,  and  by  fome  to  that  defpair  of  refolution,  that  they  have  only  re- 
ferred it  unto  the  Providence  of  God,  and  his  fecret  manuduction  of  all 
ThCyaU[tow    things  unto  their  ends.   But  divers  have  attained  the  truth,  and  die  caull* 
in>> SmYwT    Pledged  by  Diodorus,  Seneca,  Strafo,  and  others,  is  allowable  j  that  the  in- 
undation of  NUus  in  Egypt  proceeded  from  the  rains  in  t&tkiqtk,  and  the 
mighty  fource  of  waters  falling  towards  the  fountains  thereof.  For  this  in- 
undation unto  the  hgyptians  happeneth  when  it  is  winter  unto  the  *.i:tbtyi* 
ans    which  habitations,  although  they  have  no  cold  Winter  ( the  Sun  be- 
ing no  farther  removed  from  tliem  in  Cancer,  than  unto  us  in  Taurus )  yet  is  the 
fervour  of  the  air  lb  well  remitted,  as  it  admits  a  fufficient  generation  of  va- 
pors, and  plenty  of  fhowers  eufuing  thereupon.  This  Theory  of  the  Ancients 
isiince  confirmed  by  experience  of  the  Moderns-,  by  ffancifcm  AIvatc*., 
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who  lived  long  in  thofe  pares,  and  left  a  defcription  of  Ethiopia  ;  affirming 
that  from  the  middle  of  June  unto  September ,  there  fell  in  his  time  continual 
rains.  As  alfo  Antonius  Ferdinandus,  who  in  an  Epiftle  written  from  thence, 
and  noted  by  Codignus,  affirmeth,  that  during  the  Winter,  in  thofe  Countries 
there  paffed  no  day  without  rain. 

Now  this  is  alfo  ufual,  to  tranflate  a  remarkable  quality  into  a  propriety, 
and  where  we  admire  an  effect  in  one,  to  opinion  there  is  not  the  like  in  any 
other.  With  thefe  conceits  do  common  apprehenlions  entertain  the  antido- 
tal and  wondrous  condition  of  Ireland ;  conceiving  only  in  that  land  an  im- 
munity from  venemous  creatures:  but  unto  him  that  mall  further  enquire, 
the  fame  will  be  affirmed  of  Creta,  memorable  in  ancient  ftories,  even  unto 
fabulous  caufes,  and  benediction  from  the  birth  of  Jupiter.  The  fame  is  alfo 
found  in  Ebnfus  or  Evifa%  an  Ifland  near  Majorca  uponthecoaftof  Spain. 
With  thefe  apprehenfions  do  the  eyes  of  neighbour  Spectators  behold  <^£tna, 
the  flaming  mountain  in  Skilia  5  but  Navigators  tell  us  there  is  a  burning 
mountain,  in  Ifland  %  a  more  remarkable  one  in  Tenerifa  of  the  Canaries,  and 
many  Vulcanos  or  fiery  Hills  e'fewhere.  Thus  Crocodiles  were  thought  to  be 
peculiar  unto  Nile,  and  the  opinion  lo  poffeffed  Alexander,  that  when  he  had 
difcovered  fome  in  Ganges,  he  fell  upon  a  conceit  he  had  found  the  head  of 
Ni'us ;  but  later  difcoveries  affirm  they  are  not  only  in  Afia  and  Africa,  but 
very  frequent  in  fome  rivers  of  America. 

Another  opinion  confineth  its  Inundation,  and  pofitively  affirmeth,  it  con- 
ftantly  encrealetfi  the  feventeenth  day  of  June ;  wherein  perhaps  a  larger 
form  of  fpeech  were  fifer,  than  that  which  punctually  prefixeth  a  conftant 
day  thereto.  For  this  expreffion  is  different  from  that  of  the  Ancients,  as 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Seneca,  &c.  delivering  only  that  it  happeneth  about  the 
entrance  of  the  Sun  into  Cancer ;  wherein  they  warily  deliver  therafelves* 
and  referve  a  reafonable  latitude.  So  when  Hippocrates  faith,  Sub  Cane  &  an' 
te  Canem  difficile*  funt  purgationes :  There  is  a  latitude  of  days  comprifed  there- 
in for  under  the  Dog-ftar  he  containeth  not  only  the  day  of  its  afcent,  but 
many  following,  and  fome  ten  days  preceeding.  So  jiriftotle  delivers  the 
affections  of  animals :  with  the  wary  terms  of  Circa,  &  magna  ex  parte  : 
and  when  Theodorus  tranflateth  that  part  of  his  Coeunt  Thunni  &  Scombri  menfe 
Februario  poft  Idus,  pariunt  Junto  ante  Nonas :  Scaliger  for  ante  Nonast  renders  it 

fmii  initio  becaufe  that  expofition  affordeth  the  latitude  of  divers  days :  For 
affirming  it  happeneth  before  the  Nones  he  alloweth  but  one  day,  that  is, 
the  Calends  5  for  in  the  Roman  account,  the  fecond  day  is  the  fourth  of  the 
Nones  of  June. 

Again,  Were  the  day  definitive,  it  had  prevented  the  delufion  of  the  De- 
vil, nor  could  he  have  gained  applaufe  by  its  prediction-,  who  notwithftand- 
ing  ( as  Athanajius  in  the  life  of  Anthtny  relateth )  to  magnifie  his  knowledge 
in  things  to  come,  when  he  perceived  the  rains  to  fall  in  *Aithiopia,v?o\i\d  pre- 
fage  unto  the  Egyptians  the  day  of  its  inundation.  And  this  would  alfo 
make  ufelefs  that  natural  experiment  obferved  in  earth  or  (and  about  the  Ri- 
ver by  the  weight  whereof  ( as  good  Authors  report )  they  have  unto  this 
day  a  knowledge  of  its  increafe. 

Laftly ,  It  is  not  reafonable  from  variable  and  unftable  caufes,  to  derive  a 
fixed  ana  conftant  effect,  and  fuch  are  the  caufes  of  this  inundation,  which 
cannot  indeed  be  regular,  and  therefore  their  effects  not  prognofticable  like 
Eclipfes.  For  depending  upon  the  clouds  and  defcent  of  mowers  in  JEthiopia^ 
which  have  their  generation  from  vaporous  exhalations,  they  muft  fubmit 
their  exiftence  unto  contingencies,  and  endure  anticipation  and  receflion  from 
the  moveable  condition  of  their  caufes.  And  therefore  fome  years  there 
hath  been  noencreafeat  all,  as  fome  conceive  in  the  years  of  Famin  under 
Pharaoh,zs  Seneca,  and  divers  relate  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Cleopatra;  nor 
nine  years  together,  as  is  teftified  by  Calijthenes.  Some  years  it  hath  alfo  re- 
tarded, and  come  far  later  thanufuallyit  was  expected,  as  according  to  Sozo- 
men  and  Nicephorus  it  happened  in  the  days  of  Thcodofius  5  whereat  the  people 
were  ready  to  mutiny,  becaufe  they  might  not  lacrifice  unto  the  River,  ac- 
cording  to  thecuftomof  their  Predeceffors. 


Now 
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Now  this  is  alfo  an  ufual  way  of  miftake,  and  many  arc  deceived  who  toa 
ftrictly  conftrue  the  temporal  confiderations  of  things.   Thus  books  will  tell 
us,  and  we  are  made  to  believe,  that  the  fourteenth  year  males  are  feminifi- 
cal  and  pubefcent   but  he  that  mall  enquire  into  the  generality,  will  rather 
adhere  unto  the  cautelous  aflertion  of  Arifittle,  that  is,  bis  feptem  annisexatlis, 
and  then  but  magna  ex  parte.   That  Whelps  are  blind  nine  days,  and  then  be- 
gin to  fee,  is  generally  believed,  but  as  we  have  elfewhere  declared,  it  is 
exceeding  rare,  nor  do  their  eye-lids  ufually  open  until  the  twelfth,  and 
fometimes  not  before  the  fourteenth  day.   And  to  fpeak  ftrictly,  an  hazar- 
dable  determination  ic  is  unto  fluctuating  and  indifferent  effects,  to  affix  a 
pofitive  Type  or  Period.   For  in  effects  of  far  more  regular  caufalities,  dif- 
ficulties do  often  arife,  and  even  in  time  it  felf,  which  mealurethall  things, 
we  ufe  allowance  in  its  commenfuration.  Thus  while  we  conceive  we  have 
the  account  of  a  year  in  365  days,  exact  enquirers  and  Computifts  will  tell 
us,  that  we  efcape  6  hours,  that  is,  a  quarter  of  a  day.   And  fo  in  a  day 
which  every  one  accounts  24  hours,  or  one  revolution  of  the  Sun  ;  in  ftrict 
account  we  muft  allow  the  addition  of  fuch  a  part  as  the  Sun  doth  make  in 
his  proper  motion,  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  whereby  in  one  day  he  defcribeth 
not  a  perfect  Circle. 

Fourthly,  It  is  affirmed  by  many,  and  received  by  moft,  that  it  never 
raineth  in  Egypt,  the  river  fupplying  that  defect,  and  bountifully  requiting  it 
in  its  inundation  :  but  this  muft  alfo  be  received  in  a  qualified  fenfe,  that  is, 
that  it  rains  but  feldom  at  any  time  in  the  Summer,  and  very  rarely  in  the 
*  That  Egypt   Winter.   *  But  that  great  fhowres  do  fometimes  fall  upon  that  Region,  be- 
hjthrata.      ftje  the  Affertion  of  many  Writers,  we  can  confirm  from  *  honourable  and 
pfiaoBaro-W   ocu^ar  teftimony,  aud  that  not  many  years  paft  it  rained  in  Grand  Cairo  di- 
Dct."5    °*    vers  days  together. 

The  fame  is  alfo  attefted  concerning  other  parts  of  Egypt,  by  Proffer  Alpi- 
fius,  who  lived  long  in  that  Country,  and  hath  left  an  accurate  Treatife 

of  the  medical  practice  thereof.  Cayri  raro  decidmt  pluvit;  Alexandria, 
Pelnjitf,  &  in  omnibus  locis  mari  adjacentibus,  pluit  largifftme  &  fepe  ;  that  is, 
it  raineth  feldom  at  Cairo,  but  at  Alexandria,  Damiata,  and  places  near  the 
Sea,  it  raineth  plentifully  and  often.  Whereto  we  might  add  the  latter  te- 
ftimony  of  Learned  Mr.  Greaves,  in  his  accurate  defcription  of  the  Pyramids. 
Exod.  o.         Befide,  Men  hereby  forget  the  relation  of  holy  Scripture.  Behold  I  will 

eaufe  it  to  rain  a  very  great  hail,  fuch  as  hath  not  been  in  Egypt  fine e  the  founda- 
tion thereof,  even  untiH  now.  Wherein  God  threatning  fuch  a  rain  as  had  not 
happened,  it  muft  be  prefumed  they  had  been  acquainted#  with  fome  before, 
and  were  not  ignorant  of  the  fubftance,  the  menace  being  made  in  thecir- 
cumftance.  The  fame  concerning  hail  is  inferrible  from  Profper  Alpinns. 
Rariffimi  nix,  grand$t  it  feldom  fnoweth  or  haileth  Whereby  we  muft 
concede  that  Snow  and  Hail  do  fometimes  fall,  becaufe  they  happen 
feldom. 

Now  thismiftake  arifeth  from  a  mifapplicationof  the  bounds  or  limits  of 
time,  and  an  undue  tranfition  from  one  unto  another ;  which  to  avoid,  we 
muft  obferve  the  punctual  differences  of  time,  and  fo  diftinguifti  thereof,  as 
not  to  confound  or  lofe  die  one  in  the  other.  For  things  mav  come  to  pafs, 
Semper,  Pier  urn  f,  Safe-,  ant  N*nquam>  Aliquando,  Raro ;  that  is  Always,  or  Ne- 
ver, For  the  moft  part,  or  Sometimes,  Oft-times,  or  Seldom.  Now  the  de- 
ception is  ufual  which  is  made  by  the  mif  application  of  thefe ;  men  prefently 
concluding  that  to  happen  often,  which  lappeneth  but  fometimes:  that 
never,  which  happeneth  but  feldom 5  and  that  alway,  which  happeneth  for 
the  moft  part.  So  is  it  faid,  the  Sun  fliines  every  day  in  Rhodes,  becaufe  for 
the  moft  part  it  faileth  not.  So  we  {ay  and  believe  that  a  Chameleon  never 
eateth,  but  liveth  only  upon  air,  whereas  indeed  it  is  feen  to  eat  very  fel- 
dom, but  many  there  are  who  have  beheld  it  to  feed  on  Flyes.  And  io  it  is 
laid,  that  children  born  in  die  eighth  month  live  not,  that  is,  for  the  moft 
part,  but  not  to  be  concluded  alwaies:  nor  it  feems  in  former  ages  in  all 
places  5  for  it  is  otherwise  recorded  by  Arifiotle  concerning  the  births  of 

£S»'  Laftly, 
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Laftly,  It  is  commonly  conceived  that  divers  Princes  have  attempted  to  ttniSrmtrA 
CUt  the  Ifthmus  or  tract  of  land  which  parteth  the  Arabian  and  Mediterranean  xfiypt"- 
Sea  :  but  upon  enquiry  1  find  fome  difficulty  concerning  the  place  attempted ;    *  1 1  *' 
many  with  good  authority  affirming,  that  the  intent  was  not  immediately 
to  unite  thefe  Seas,  but  to  make  a  navigable  chanel  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Nile,  the  marks  whereof  are  extant  to  this  day   it  was  firft  attempt- 
ed by  Sefoftris,  after  by  Darius,  and  in  a  fear  to  drown  the  Country,  deferted 
by  them  both  •■>  but  was  long  after  re- attempted  and  in  fome  manner  ef- 
fected by  Philadelphus.   And  fo  the  Grand  Signior  who  is  Lord  of  the  Coun- 
try, conveyeth  his  Gallies  into  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Nile;  for  he  bringeth 
them  down  to  Grand  Cairo,  where  they  are  taken  in  pieces,  carried  upon 
Camels  backs,  and  rejoyned  together  at  Sues,  his  Port  and  Naval  ftation  for 
that  Sea   whereby  in  effect  he  acts  the  dengn  of  Cleopatra,  who  after  the 
Battle  of  J&i/tm  in  a  different  way  would  have  conveyed  her  Gallies  into  the 
Red  Sea. 

And  therefore  that  Proverb  to  cut  an  Iflhmus,  that  is,  to  take  great  pains,  ipmum  jfcfr 
and  effect  nothing,  alludeth  not  unto  this  attempt ;  but  is  by  Erafmus  apply-  dm. 
ed  unto  feveral  other,  as  that  undertaking  of  the  Cnidians  to  cut  their 
IfthmHs,  but  efpecially  that  of  Corinth  fo  unfuccefsfully  attempted  by  many 
Emperours.  The  Cnidians  were  deterred  by  the  peremptory  ^iiTwafion  of 
Apollo,  plainly  commanding  them  to  defift  ?  for  if  God  had  thought  it  fit,  he 
would  have  made  that  Country  anlfland  at  firft.  But  this  perhaps  will  not 
be  thought  a  reafonable  difcouragement  unto  the  activity  of  thofe  fpirits  which 
endeavour  to  advantage  Nature  by  Art,  and  upon  good  grounds  to  promote 
any  part  of  thellniverfe-,  nor  will  the  ill  fuccelsof  fome  be  made  a  iufficient 
determent  unto  others ;  who  know  that  many  learned  men  affirm,  that 
Iflands  were  not  from  the  beginning,  that  many  have  been  made  fince  by  Art, 
that  fome  Ifthmus  have  been  eat  through  by  the  Sea,  and  others  cut  by  the 
fpade :  And  if  policy  would  permit,  that  of  Panama  in  America  were  molt 
worthy  the  attempt :  it  being  but  few  miles  over,  aad  would  open  a  fhorter 
cut  unto  the  Haft-Mies  and  China. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  (I(ed  Sea. 

Contrary  apprehenfions  are  made  of  the  Erythmn  or  Red  Sea  $  moft 
apprehending  a  material  rednefs  therein,  from  whence  they  derive  its 
common  denomination  ;  and  fome  fo  lightly  conceiving  hereof,  as  if  it  had 
no  rednefs  at  all,  are  fain  to  recur  unto  other  originals  of  its  appellation. 
Wherein  to  deliver  a  diftinct  account,  we  firft  obferve  that  without  confi-  what  the  Red 
deration  of  colour  it  is  named  the  Arabian  Gulph :  The  Hebrews  who  had  5ca15, 
belt  reafon  to  remember  it  ?  do  call  xtZuph,  or  rhe  weedy  Sea,  becaufe  it 
was  full  of  fedge,  or  they  found  it  fo  in  their  paflage  the  Mahometans  who 
are  now  Lords  thereof  do  know  it  by  no  other  name  than  the  Culph  of  Me- 
cha  a  City  of  Arabia. 

The  ftream  of  Antiquity  deriveth  its  name  from  King  Erjthrus ;  folleight- 
ly  conceiving  of  the  nominal  deduction  from  Rednefs,  that  they  plainly  deny 
there  is  any  fuch  accident  in  it.  The  words  of  Curtius  are  plainly  beyond  E- 
vafion,  Ab  Erythro  regeinditum  eft  mmen,  propter  quod  ignari  rubere  aquas  credunt : 
Of  no  more  obfeurity  are  the  words  of  Phik-ftratus,  and  of  later  times,  Sabel- 
licus  5  Stulte  perfuafum  *(?  vulgo  rubras  alicubi  ejfe  maris  aquas,  qstin  ab  Erythrt 
rege  mmen  fclago  iniitum.    Or  this  opinion  was  Andrea*  Curf alius,  Pliny,  Solinus, 

DioCajpus,  who  although  they  denied  not  all  redneft,  yetdid  tbey  rely  upon 
the  original  from  King  Erjthrus. 

Others 
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More  cxaflly 
hereof  Bochir- 
tus  and  Mr. 
Di^infon. 


t  Cor.  10.  2. 


Aug  an  Jobin- 
ntnk 


Others  have  fallen  upon  the  like,  or  perhaps  the  fame  conceit  under  ano- 
ther appellation-,  deducing  its  name  not  from  King  Erythrus,  but  F.fmcx 
Edom,  whofe  habitation  was  upon  the  coafts  thereof.  Now  Edom  is  as  much 
as  Erjthrus,  and  the  Red  Sea  no  more  than  the  Idumean  ;  from  whence  the 
pofterity  of  Edom  removing  towards  the  Mediterranean  coaft,  according 
to  their  former  nomination  by  the  Greeks  were  called  Phoemtums  or  red 
men  and  from  a  Plantation  and  Colony  of  theirs,  an  Ifland  near  Spain, 
was  by  the  Greek  defcribers  termed  Erythra,  as  is  declared  by  Strabo  and 

Solinus. 

Very  many  omitting  the  nominal  derivation,  do  reft  in  the  grofs  and 
literal  conception  thereof,  apprehending  a  real  rednefs  and  conftant  colour  of 
parts.  Of  which  opinion  are  alfo  they  which  hold,  the  Sea  receiveth  a  rej 
and  minious  tincture  from  Springs,  Wells,  and  Currents  that  fall  into  it  5  and 
of  the  fame  belief  are  probably  many  Chriftians,  who  conceiving  the  paflage 
of  the  Ifraelites  through  this  Sea  to  have  been  the  type  of  Baptifm,  according 

to  that  of  the  Apoftle,  All  were  baptUed  unt«  Mofes  in  the  cloud,  and  in  the  JV.t : 

for  the  better  refemblance  of  the  blood  of  Chrift,  they  willingly  received  it 
in  the  apprehenfion  of  rednefs,  and  a  colour  agreeable  unto  its  myftery  :  ac- 
cording unto  that  of  Auftin,  Significat  mare  illud  rubrum  Baptifmum  Cbrijn,  unde 
nobis  Baptifm* s  Chrifii,  niji  f anguine  Chrifii  confecratus  ? 

But  divers  Moderns  not  confidering  thefe  conceptions,  and  appealing  unto 
the  Teftimony  of  fenfe,  have  at  laft  determined  the  point :  concluding  a 
rednefs  herein,  but  not  in  the  fenfe  received.  Sir  IV titer  Raleigh  from  his  own 
and  Portugal  obfervations,  doth  place  the  rednefs  of  the  Sea,  in  die  re- 
flection from  red  Iflands ,  and  the  rednefs  of  the  earth  at  the  bottom  - 
wherein  Coral  grows  very  plentifully,  and  from  whence  in  great  abun- 
dance it  is  tranfported  into  Europe.   The  obfervations  of  Alber jerque,  and 

Stcfhanus  de  Gaina  (  as  from  Johannes  de  Bairros,  Fernandius  de  Cordeva  rela- 

teth )  derive  this  rednefs  from  the  colour  of  the  fand  and  argillous  earth  at  the 
bottom  5  for  being  a  fhallow  Sea,  while  it  rowlethto  and  fro,  there  appear- 
ed a  rednefs  upon  the  water  ■■>  which  is  molt  difcernable  ,in  funny  and  windy 
weather.  But  that  this  is  no  more  than  a  feeming  rednefs,  he  confirmeth  by 
an  experiment  for  in  the  reddelt  part  taking  up  a  velTel  of  water,  it  differ- 
ed not  from  the  complexion  of  other  Seas.  Nor  is  this  colour  difcoverable 
in  every  place  of  that  Sea,  for  as  he  alfo  obferveth,  in  fome  places  it  is  very 
green,  in  others  white  and  yellow,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  earth  or 
fand  at  the  bottom.  And  fo  may  PhiUftratus  be  made  out,  when  he  faith,  tliis 
Sea  is  blue-,  or  Bellonius  denying  this  rednefs,  becaufehe  beheld  not  that  co- 
lour about  Sues  -,  or  when  Corf  alius  at  the  mouth  thereof  could  not  difcover 
the  fame. 

Now  although  we  have  enquired  the  ground  of  rednefs  in  this  Sea,  yet  are 
we  not  fully  fatisfied :  for  what  is  forgot  by  many,  and  known  by  few,  there 
is  another  Red  Sea  whofe  name  we  pretend  not  to  make  but  from  thefe  prin- 
ciples-, that  is,  the /Vr/»*»  Gulph  or  Bay,  which  divideth  the  Arabian  and  Per- 

pan  fliore,  as  Pliny  hath  defcrioed  it.  Mare  rubrum  in  duos  dividitur  finus,  is 
qui  *b  Oriente  eft,  Perftcus  appellatur  3  Or  as  Solinus  exprefleth  it,  J£ui  ab  Or  'tente 
eft,  Perftcus  appellatur,  ex  adverfo  unde  Arabia  eft,  Arakicus  3  whereto  aflentetll 

Suidat,  Ortelius,  and  many  more.  And  therefore  there  is  no  abfurdity  in 
Strabo  when  he  delivereth  that  Tigris  and  Euphrates  do  fall  into  the  Red  Sea, 
and  Fernandius  de  Cordova-  juftly  defendeth  his  Countryman  Seneca  in  that  ex- 
preflion 3 


Et  qui  renatum  prorfus  excipiens  diem 
Tepidum  Rubenti  Tigrinimmifcet  freto, 

Nor  hath  only  the  Perftan  Sea  received  the  fame  name  widi  the  Ar*~ 
bUn,  but  what  is  ftrange,  and  much  confounds  the  diftindlion,  the  name 
thereof  is  alfo  derived  from  King  Erythrus ;  who  was  conceived  to  be 
buried  in  an  Ifland  of  this  Sea,  as  Dionyfws,  Afer,  Curtius  and  Smd*  do 
deliver.  Which  were  of  00  lefs  probability  than  the  other,  if  (as  with 

the 
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the  fame  authors  Strabo  affirmed! )  he  was  buried  rieaf  Cm-aniania'  hot dermg 
upon  the  Perfian  Gulph.  And  if  his  Tomb  was  feen  by  Nearchus,  it  was  not 
fo  likely  to  be  in  the  Arabian  Gulph  for  we  read  that  from  the  River  Indus  he 
came  unto  Alexander  at  Babylon,  fome  few  days  before  his  death.  Now 
Babylon  was  feated  upon  the  River  Euphrates,  which  runs  into  the  Perfian 
Gulph.  And  therefore  however  the  Latine  expreffeth  it  in  Strabo,  that  Near- 
fhas  fuffered  much  in  the  Arabian  Sinus,  yet  is  the  original  jwa^©-  t^x®-,  that 

is,  the  Gulf  Of  Perjia. 

That  therefore  the  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  Gulph  received  its  name  from  per-, 
fonal  derivation,  though  probable,  is  but  uncertain  -y  that  both  the  Seas  of 
one  name  ihould  have  one  common  denominator,  lefs  probable-,  that  there 
is  a  grofs  and  material  rednefs  in  either,  not  to  be  affirmed :  that  there  is  ant 
emphatical  or  appearing  rednefs  in  one,  not  well  to  be  denied.  And  this  is 
furncient  to  make  good  the  Allegory  of  the  Chriftians :  and  in  this  diftincli- 
on  may  we  juftifie  the  name  of  the  Black  Sea,  given  unto  Pontus  Euxinus  5 
the  name  of  Xanthus,  or  the  yellow  River  of  Phrygia  and  the  name  of  Ver- 

meio,  or  the  Red  Sea  in  America* 


CHAP,  X. 

Of  the  (Blacknefs  of  Negroes. 

IT  is  evident  not  only  in  the  general  frame  of  Nature,  that  things  moll  ma- 
nifeftunto  fenfe,  have  proved  obfeure  unto  the  undemanding :  But  event 
in  proper  and  appropriate  Objects,  wherein  we  affirm  the  fenfe  cannot  err, 
the  faculties  of  reafon  moft  often  fail  us.  Thus  of  colours  in  general,  under 
whofe  glofs  and  vernith  all  things  are  feen,  few  or  none  have  yet  beheld  the 
true  nature  •,  or  positively  fet  down  their  incontroulable  caufes.  Which  while 
fome  afcribe  unto  the  mixture  of  the  Elements,  others  to  the  gradually  of 
Opacity  and  Light  y  they  have  left  our  endeavours  to  gFope  them  out  by 
twilight,  and  by  darknefs  almolt  to  difcover  that  t whofe  exiftence  is  evi- 
denced by  Light.  The  Chymifts have  laudably  reduceH  their  caufes  unto  Sal,  the  Pmcl- 
Sulphur,  and  Mercury,  and  had  they  made  it  out  fo  well  in  this,  as  in  the  pi«ofCoionf 
objects  of  fmell  and  tafte,  their  endeavours  had  been  more  acceptable  :  For  J£  cfcdSr 
whereas  they  refer  Sapor  unto  Salt,  and  Odor  unto  Sulphur,  they  vary  much  u 
concerning  colour  •,  fome  reducing  it  unto  Mercury  fome  to  Sulphur  others 
unto  Salt.  Wherein  indeed  the  laft  conceit  doth  not  opprefs  the  former  5 
and  though  Sulphur  feem  to  carry  the  mafter-ftroak,yet  Salt  may  have  a  ftrong 
co-operation,  for  befide  the  fixed  and  terreftrious  Salt,  there  is  in  rfatural 
'bodies  a  Sal  niter  referring  Unto  Sulphur  -7  there  is  alfo  a  Volatile  or  Armo- 
niack  Salt,  retaining  unto  Mercury  by  which  Salts  the  colours  of  bo- 
dies are  fenfibly  qualified ,  and  receive  degrees  of  luftre  or  obfeurity,  fu- 
perficiality  or  profundity,  fixation  or  volatility. 

Their  general  or  firft  Natures  being  thus  obfeure,  there  will  be  greater 
difficulties  in  their  particular  difeoveries  5-  for  being  farther  removed  from 
their  fimplicities,  they  fall  into  more  complexed  conliderations  and  fo  re- 
quire a  fubtiler  a£t  of  reafon  to  diftinguifa  and  call  forth  their  natures.  Thus 
although  a  man  under  ftood  the  general  nature  of  colours,  yet  were  it  noeafie 
Problem  to  refolve,  why  Grafs  is  green  ?  Why  Garlick,  Molyes  and 
Porrets  have  white  roots,  deep  green  leaves,  and  black  feeds  ?  Why 
feveral  docks  and  forts  of  Rheubarb  wid\  yellow  roots,  fend  forth  purple 
flowers  ?  Why  alfo  from  La&ary  or  milky  plants  which  have  a  white 
and  lacteous  juyee  difperfed  through  every  part,  there  arife  flowers  blue"  znd 
yellow  ?  Moreover,  befide  the  fpecial  and  firft  digreffions  ordained  from 
the  Creation^  which  might  be  urged  to  lalve  the  variety  in  every  fpecies"  ? 
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Why  (ball  the  marvel  of  Pern  produce  its  flowers  of  different  colours ,  and 
that  not  once,  or  conftantly,  but  every  day,  and  varioully  ?  Why  Tulips  of 
one  colour  produce  fome  of  anodier,  aud  running  through  almoft  all,  mould 
ftill  efcape  a  blue  ?  And  laftly ,  Why  fome  men,  yea  and  they  a  mighty  and 
confiderable  part  of  mankinci,  Ihould  firft  acquire  and  ftill  retain  the  glofs 
and  tincture  of  blacknefs?  Which  whoever  ftrictly  enquires,lhallfind  nolels 
of  darknefs  ia  the  caufe,  than  in  the  effect  it  felf  ;  there  arifing  unto  exami- 
nation no  fuch  fatisfa&ory  and  unquarrellable  reafons,  as  may  confirm  the 
caufes  generally  received ;  which  are  but  two  in  number.  The  heat  and  fcorch 
of  the  Sun  ;  or  the  curfe  of  God  on  Cham  and  his  Pofterity. 

The  firft  was  generally  received  by  the  Ancients,  who  in  obfcurities  had 
no  higher  recourfe  than  unto  Nature, as  may  appear  by  a  Difcourie  concern- 
ing this  point  in  Strain.  By  Arijtotle  it  feems  to  be  implied  in  thofe  Pro- 
blems which  enquire  wThy  the  Sun  makes  men  black,  and  not  the  fire  ? 
Why  it  whitens  wax,  yet  blacks  the  skin  ?  By  the  word  J£.thio?s  it  felf,  ap- 
plied to  the  memorableft  Nations  of  Negroes,  that  is,  of  a  burnt  and  torrid 
countenance.  The  fancy  of  the  Fable  infers  alfo  the  Antiquity  of  the  opini- 
on ;  which  deriveth  the  complexion  from  the  deviation  of  the  Sun-,  and  the 
conflagration  of  all  things  under  Phaeton.  But  this  opinion  though  generally 
embraced,  was  I  perceive  rejected  by  ArlftobxlHs  a  very  ancient  Geographer; 
as  is  discovered  by  Strabo.  It  hath  been  doubted  by  feveral  modern  Wri- 
ters, particularly  by  Ortelius  ;  but  amply  and  fatisfa&orily  difcuffed  as  we 
know  by  no  man.  We  (hall  therefore  endeavour  a  full  delivery  hereof, 
declaring  the  grounds  of  doubt,  and  reafons  of  denial,  which  rightly  un- 
derftood,  may,  if  not  overthrow,  yet  fhrewdly  ihake  the  fecuricy  of  this 
Aflertion. 

And  firft,  Many  which  countenance  the  opinion  in  this  reafon,  do  tacitly 
and  upon  confequence  overthrow  it  in  another.  For  vvhilft  they  make  the 
River  Senaga  to  divide  and  bound  the  Moors,  fo  that  on  the  South  fide  they 
are  black,  on  the  other  only  tawny ;  they  imply  a  fecret  caufality  herein 
from  the  air,  place  or  river ;  and  feem  not  to  derive  it  from  the  Sun.  The 
effedts  of  whofe  activity  are  not  precipitoufly  abrupted,  but  gradually  pro- 
ceed to  their  ceffations. 

Secondly,  If  we  affirm  that  this  efTeft  proceeded,  or  as  we  will  not  be 
backward  to  concede,  it  may  be  advanced  and  fomented  from  the  fervour 
of  the  Sun ;  yet  do  we  not  hereby  difcover  a  principle  fufficient  to  decide 
the  queftion  concerning  other  animals  nor  doth  he  that  affirmeth  the  heat 
makes  man  black,  afford  a  reafon  why  other  animals  in  the  fame  habitations 
maintain  a  conftant  and  agreeable  hue  unto  thofe  in-  other  parts,  as  Lions, 
Elephants,  Camels,  Swans,  Tigers,  Eftriges.  Which  though  in  Ethiopia, 
in  the  disadvantage  of  two  Summers,  and  perpendicular  Rayes  of  the  Sun, 
do  yet  make  good  the  complexion  of  their  fpecies,  and  hold  a  colourable 
correfpondence  unto  thofe  in  milder  regions.  Now  did  this  complexion  pro- 
ceed from  heat  in  man,  the  fame  would  be  communicated  unto  other 
animals  which  equally  participate  the  Influence  of  the  common  Agent. 
For  thus  it  is  in  the  effects  of  cold,  in  Regions  far  removed  from  the  Sun  ; 
for  therein  men  are  not  only  of  fair  complexions,  gray- eyed,  and  of  lighc 
hair;  but  many  creatures  expofed  to  the  air,  deflect  in  extremity  from  their 
natural  colours;  from  brown,  ruflet  and  black,  receiving  the  complexion 
of  Winter,  and  turning  perfect  white.  Thus  OUus  Magnus  relates,  that  af- 
ter the  Autumnal  Equinox,  Foxes  begin  to  grow  white ;  thus  Michtvins  re- 
porteth,  and  we  want  not  ocular  confirmation,  that  Hares  and  Partridges  turn 
white  in  the  Winter;  and  thus  a  white  Crow,  a  proverbial  rarity  with  us, 
is  none  unto  them ;  but  that  infeparable  accident  of  Porphjrie  is  feparated  in 
many  hundreds. 

Thirdly,  If  the  fervour  of  the  Sun,  or  intemperate  heat  of  clime  did 
folely  occalion  this  complexion,  furely  a  migration  or  change  thereof 
might  caufe  a  fenlible,  if  not  a  total  mutation;  which  notwithftanding 
experience  will  not  admit.  For  Negro*:  tranfplanted,  although  into  cold 
and  flegmatick  habitations,  continue  their  hue  bodi  in  themfeives,  and 
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alfo  their  generations  •■,  except  they  mix  with  dirFere.pt  complexions } 
whereby  notwithstanding  there  only  fucceeds  a  remiilion  of  their  tin- 
ctures j  there  remaining  unto  many  defcents  a  ftrong  fhadow  of  their  Ori- 
ginals j  and  if  they  preferve  their  copulations  entire ,  they  mil  maintain 
their  complexions.  As  is  very  remarkable  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  and  moft  obfervable  in  the  Moors  in  Bra/ilia,  which  tranfplant- 
ed  about  an  hundred  years  paft,  continue  the  tinctures  of  their  Fathers 
unto  this  day.  And  fo  likewife  fair  or  white  people  tranflated  into  hotter 
Countries  receive  not  impreffions  amounting  to  this  complexion,  as 
hath  been  obferved  in  many  Europeans  who  have  lived  in  the  land  of  Negroes 
and  as  Edvardus  Lope*,  teftineth  of  the  Spavlfh  Plantations,  that  they  retained 
their  native  complexions  unto  his  days. 

Fourthly,  If  the  fervour  of  the  Sun  were  the  fole  caufe  hereof  in  Ethi- 
opia or  any  land  of  Negroes  5  it  were  alfo  reasonable  that  Inhabitants  of 
the  fame  latitude,  fubjected  unto  the  fame  vicinity  of  the  Sun,  the  fame 
diurnal  arch,  and  direction  of  its  rayes,  mould  alfo  partake  of  the  fame 
hue  and  complexion,  which  notwithstanding  they_  do  not.  For  the  In- 
habitants of  the  fame  latitude  in  Afia  are  of  a  different  complexion,  as 
are  the  Inhabitants  of  Cambogla  and  fava ,  infomuch  that  fome  conceive 
the  Negro  is  properly  2  native  of  Africa ,  and  that  thofe  places  in  Afia 
inhabited  now  by  Moors,  are  but  the  intrufions  of  Negroes  arriving 
firft  from  Africa ,  as  we  generally  conceive  of  Madagafcar  ,  and  the 
adjoyning  Iflands,  who  retain  the  fame  complexion  unto  this  day.  But 
this  defect  is  more  remarkable  in  America  which  although  fubjected 
unto  both  the  Tropicks ,  yet  are  not  the  Inhabitants  black  between,  or 
near,  or  under  either:  neither  to  the  South- ward  in  BraJMa,  chili, 
or  Pern  nor  yet  to  the  Northward  in  Hifpaniola ,  Cafttta ,  del  Oro,  or 
Nicaragua.  And  although  in  many  parts  thereof  there  be  at  prefent  fwarms 
of  Negroes  ferving  under  the  Spaniard,  yet  were  they  all  tranfported  from 
Africa,  fince  the  difcovery  of  Columhs ;  and  are  not  indigenous  or  proper 
Natives  of  America. 

t  Fifthly ,  We  cannot  conclude  this  complexion  in  Nations  from  the 
vicinity  or  habitude  they  hold  unto  the  Sun  for  even  in  Africa  they  be 
Negroes  under  the  Southern  Tropick  ,  but  are  not  all  of  this  hue  either 
under  or  near  the  Northern.  So  the  people  of  Gualata ,  Agades,  Gara- 
ntantes,  and  of  Goaga  all  within  the  Northern  Tropicks,  ,  are  not  Negroes  5 
but  on  the  other  fide  Capo  Negro,  Cefala,  and  Madagafcar,  they  are  of  a  jetty 
black. 

Now  if  to  falve  this  Anomaly  we  fay,  the  heat  of  the  Sun  is  more  pow- 
erful in  the  Southern  Tropick,  becaufe  in  the  fign  of  Capricorn  falls  out 
the  Perigeum  or  loweft  place  of  the  Sun  in  his  Eccentrick ,  whereby  he 
becomes  nearer  unto  them  than  unto  the  other  in  Cancer ,  we  (hall  not 
abfolve  the  doubt.  And  if  any  infilt  upon  fuch  niceties ,  and  will  pre- 
fume  a  different  effect  of  the  Sun,  from  fuch  a  difference  of place  or  vici- 
nity 5  we  (hall  balance  the  fame  with  the  concernment  of  its  motion,  and 
time  of  revolution,  and  fay  he  is  more  powerful^  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
fphere,  and  in  the  Apogeum  ;  for  therein  his  motion  is  flower,  and  fo  his  heat 
refpectively  unto  thofe  habitations,  as  of  duration,  So  alfo  of  more  effect. 
For,  though  he  abfolve  his  revolution  in  36 5  days,  odd  hours  and  mi- 
nutes, yet  by  reafon  of  Eccentricity ,  his  motion  is  unequal ,  and  his 
courfe  far  longer  in  the  Northern  Semicircle,  than  in  the  Southern  •,  for 
the  latter  he  paffeth  in  178  days,  but  the  other  takes  him  187,  that  is, 
nine  days  more.  So  is  his  prefence  more  continued  unto  the  Northern 
Inhabitants  •■,  and  the  longer  day  in  Cancer  is  longer  unto  us,  than  that  in 
Capricorn  unto  the  Southern  Habitator.  Befide,  hereby  we  only  infer  an 
inequality  of  heat  in  different  Tropicks,  but  not  an  equality  of  effects  in 
other  parts  fubjected  to  the  fame.  For,  in  the  fame  degree,  and  as  near 
the  Earth  he  makes  his  revolution  unto  the  American,  whofe  Inhabitants, 
notwithstanding,  partake  not  of  the  fame  effect.  And  if  herein  we  feek  a 
relief  from  the  Dog-ftar,  we  fhall  introduce  an  effect  proper  unto  a  few, 
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The  drineft 

of  Libya. 


from  a  caufe  common  unto  many  for  upon  the  fame  grounds  that  Star 
mould  have  as  forcible  a  power  upon  America  and  A  ft  a  5  and  although  it 
be  not  vertical  unto  any  part  of  Afia,  but  only  pafleth  by  Beach,  in  terra  in- 
capita  •,  yet  is  it  fo  unto  America,  and  vertically  pafleth  over  the  habitations 

of  Peru  and  Brajilia. 

Sixthly,  And  which  is  very  confiderable ,  there  are  Negroes  in  Africa 
beyond  the  Southern  Tropick  ,  and  fome  fo  far  removed  from  it ,  as 
Geographically  the  clime  is  not  intemperate ,  that  is ,  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  36  of  the  Southern  Latitude.  Whereas  in  the  fame  ele- 
vation Northward,  the  Inhabitants  of  America  are  fair'}  and  they  of  Europe 
in  Candy,  Sicily,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Spain,  deferve  not  properly  fo  low  2 
name  as  Tawny.  . 

Laftly,  Whereas  the  Africans  are  conceived  to  be  more  peculiarly  fcorch- 
ed  and  torrified  from  the  Sun,  by  addition  ofdrinefs  from  the  foil,  from 
want  and  de  feci:  of  water-,  it  will  not  excufe  the  doubt.   For  the  parts 
which  the  Negroes  pofl'efs ,  are  not  fo  void  of  Rivers  and  moifture ,  as 
is  prefumed   for  on  the  other  fide  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  that 
great  tracl  called,  Zanzibar,  there  are  the  mighty  Rivers  of  Suama ,  and 
Spirito  Santo ;  on  this  fide ,  the  great  River  Zaire ,  the  mighty  Nile  and 
Niger   which  do  not  only  moiften ,  and  contemperate  the  air  by  their 
exhalations^  but  refrefh  and  humeclate  the  Earth  by  their  annual  Inunda- 
tions.  Befide  in  that  part  of  Africa,  which  with  all  diladvantage  is  moft 
dry,  that  is,  in  fituation  between  the  Tropicks,  defeel  of  Rivers  and  inunda- 
tions, as  alfo  abundance  of  Sands,  the  people  are  not  efteemed  Negroes  5 
and  that  is  Libya,  which  with  the  Greeks  carries  the  name  of  all  Africa. 
A  region  fo  defert,  dry  and  fandy,  that  Travellers  (  as  Leo  reports )  are  fain 
to  carry  water  on  their  Camels  5  whereof  they  find  not  a  drop  fometime 
in  fix  or  feven  days.   Yet  is  this  Country  accounted  by  Geographers  no 

part  of  terra  Nigritartm,  and  Ptolomy  placeth  herein  the  Leuco-tAlthiopes,  or 

pale  and  Tawny  Moors. 

Now  the  ground  of  this  opinion  might  be  the  vifible  quality  of  Black- 
nefs  obfervably  produced  by  heat,  fire,  and  fmoak;  but  efpecially  with 
the  Ancients  the  violent  efteem  they  held  of  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  in  the 
hot  or  torrid  Zone  5  conceiving  that  part  unhabitable,  and  therefore  that 
people  in  the  vicinities,  or  frontiers  thereof,  could  not  efcape  without  this 
change  of  their  complexions.  But  how  far  they  were  miftaken  in  this 
apprehenfion ,  modern  Geography  hath  difcovered :  And  as  we  have  de- 
clared, there  are  many  within  this  Zone  whole  complexions  defcend  not 
fo  low  as  unto  blacknefs.  And  if  we  fliould  ftriclly  infill  hereon,  the  poflibi- 
lity  might  fall  into  queftion*,  that  is,  whether  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  whofe 
fervour  may  fwart  a  living  part,  and  even  black  a  dead  or  diflfolving  flelh ; 
can  yet  in  animals,  whofe  parts  are  fucceflive  and  in  continual  flux,  produce 
this  deep  and  perfeel  glofs  of  Blacknefs. 

Thus  having  evinced,  at  leaft  made  dubious ,  the  Sun  is  not  the  Au- 
thor of  this  Blacknefs,  how,  and  when  this  tinclure  firft  began  is  yet  a 
Riddle,  and  pofitively  to  determine,  it  furpafieth  my  preemption.  Seeing 
therefore  we  cannot  difcover  what  did  effecl  it,  it  may  afford  fome  piece 
of  fatisfaclion  to  know  what  might  procure  it.  It  may  be  therefore  confi- 
dered,  whether  the  inward  ufe  of  certain  waters  or  fountains  of  peculiar 
operations,  might  not  at  firft  produce  the  effecl  in  queftion.  For,  of  the 
like  we  have  records  in  Ariftotk,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  who  hath  made  a  col» 
leclion  hereof,  as  of  two  fountains  in  Bctotia,  the  one  making  Sheep  white, 
the  other  black  5  of  the  water  of  Siberis  which  made  Oxen  black,  and  the 
like  effecl  it  had  alfo  upon  Men,  dying  not  only the  skin,  but  making  their 
hairs  black  and  curled  This  was  the  conceit  of  Arifiobulus ;  who  received 
fo  little  fatisfaclion  from  the  other,  or  that  it  might  be  caufed  by  heat,  or  any 
kind  of  fire,  that  he  conceived  it  as  reafonable  to  impute  the  effecl  unto 


The  particu- 
lar cauffs  of 
the  Ntgrots 
blacknefs 
probabjy. 


water. 


Secondly,  It  may  be  perpended  whether  it  might  not  fall  out  the  fame 
way  that  Jacob's  cattle  became  fpeckled,  fpotted  and  ring-ftraked ,  that 
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is,  by  the  Power  and  Efficacy  of  Imagination-,  which  produceth  effects 
in  the  conception  correfpondent  unto  the  phancy  of  the  Agents  in  gene- 
and  fometimes  aflimilates  the  Idea  of  the  Generator  into  a  rea- 


ration 


lity  in  the  thing  ingendred.  For,  hereof  there  pafs  for  current  many  indil- 
puted  examples;  fo  in  Hipocrates  we  read  of  one ,  that  from  an  intent 
view  of  a  Pi&ure  conceived  a  Negro  5  And  in  the  Hiftory  of  Heliodore, 
of  a  Moorilh  Queen ,  who  upon  afpe&ion  of  the  Pi&ure  of  Andromeda 
conceived  and  brought  forth  a  fair  one,  And  thus  perhaps  might  fome  fay 
was  the  beginning  of  this  complexion,  induced  firft  by  Imagination,  which 
having  once  impregnated  the  feed ,  found  afterward  concurrent  co-opera- 
tions, which  were  continued  by  Climes,  whofe  conftitution  advantaged  the 
firft  impremon.  Thus  Plotims  conceiveth  white  Peacocks  firft  came  in. 
Thus  many  opinion  that  from  afpe&ion  of  the  Snow,  which  lierh  long  in 
Northern  Regions,  and  high  mountains,  Hawks,  Kites,  Bears,  and  other 
creatures  become  white  and  by  this  way  Auftia  conceiveth  the  Devil 
provided,  they  never  wanted  a  white-fpotted  Ox  in  Egypt  for  fuchanone 
they  worihipped,  and  called  Apis. 

Thirdly,  It  is  not  indifputable  whether  it  might  not  proceed  from  fuch 
a  caufe  and  the  like  foundation  of  Tinclure,  as^  doth  the  black  Jaundife, 
which  meeting  with  congenerous  caufes  might  fettle  durable  inclinations , 
and  advance  their  generations  unto  that  hue ,  which  were  naturally  before 
but  a  degree  or  two  below  it.  And  this  tranfmiffion  we  mall  the  eafier 
admit  in  colour,  if  we  remember  the  like  hath  been  efFe&ed  in  organical 
parts  and  figures  the  Symmetry  whereof  being  cafually  or  purpofely 
perverted,  their  morbofitieshave  yigoroufly  defcended  to  their  pofteri- 
ties,  and  that  in  durable  deformities.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Ma* 
crocephali ,  or  people  with  long  heads,  whereof  Hipocrates  hath  clearly 
delivered  himfelf:  Cum  primum  edittts  efi  Infansy  caput  ejus  tenellum  manibus 
ejfingunt,  &  in  longitudine  adolefcere  cogunt'-,  hoc  inflicutum  primum  hujufmodiy 
natural  dedit  vitium,  fuccefu  vero  temporis  in  naturam  abiity  ut  proinde  infiituto 
nihil  amplius  opus  effet",  femen  enim  genitale  ex  omnibus  corporis  partibus  provenit, 
ex  fanis  quidem  fanum,  ex  morbojis  morbofum.  Si  igitttr  ex  calvis  cahiy  ex  cajiis 
cap,  &  ex  diftortis,  ut  plmimum  ,  diftorti  gignuntury  eade'mque  in  ceteris  formis 
valet  ratio  ;  quid  prohibet  cur  non  ex  macrocephalis  macrocephali  gignantur  ?  Thus 
as  Arifiotle  obferveth,  the  Deers  of  Arginufa  had  their  ears  divided  ;  occafi- 
oned  at  firft  by  flitting  the  Ears  of  Deer.  Thus  have  the  Chinefes  little 
feet,  moft  Negroes  great  lips  and  flat  Nofes-,  And  thus  many  Spaniards, 

and  Mediterranean  Inhabitants ,  which  are  of  the  Race  of  Barbary  Moors 

(  although  after  frequent  commixture  )  have  not  worn  out  the  f  Camoys  Nofe 
unto  this  day. 

Artificial  Negroes ,  or  Gypfies,  acquire  their  complexion  by  anointing 
their  bodies  with  Bacon  and  fat  fubftances ,  and  fo  expofing  them  to  the 
Sun.  In  Guimy  Moors  and  others,  it  hath  been  obferved,  that  they  frequent- 
ly moiften  their  skins  with  fat  and  oyly  materials,  to  temper  the  irkfom 
drinefs  thereof  from  the  parching  rayes  of  the  Sun.  Whether  this 
practice  at  firft  had  not  fome  efficacy  toward  this  complexion,  mayalfo  be 
confidered. 

Laftly,  If  we  ftill  be  urged  to  particularities,  and  fuch  as  declare  how, 
and  when  the  feed  of  Adam  did  firft  receive  this  tincture ;  we  may  fay 
that  Men  became  black  in  the  fame  manner  that  fome  Foxes,  Squirrels, 
Lions ,  firft  turned  of  this  complexion  ,  whereof  there  are  a  conftant 
fort  in  divers  Countries  •■,  that  fome  Choughs  came  to  have  red  Legs 
and  Bills,  that  Crows  became  pyed  :  All  which  mutations  however  they 
began,  depend  on  durable  foundations;  and  fuch  as  may  continue  for 
ever.  And  if  as  yet  we  muft  farther  define  the  caufe  and  manner  of  this 
mutation ,  we  muft  confefs ,  in  matters  of  Antiquity ,  and  fuch  as  are 
decided  by  Hiftory ,  if  their  Originals  and  firft  beginnings  efcape  a  due 
relation,  they  fall  into  great  obfeurities,  and  fuch  as  future  Ages  feldom 
reduce  unto  a  refolution.  Thus  if  you  deduct  the  adminiftration  of  Angels, 
and  that  they  difperfed  the  creatures  into  all  parts  after  the  flood,  as  they 
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had  congregated  them  into  Noah's  Ark  before  ;  it  will  be  no  eafie  queftion 
to  refolve,  how  feveral  forts  of  animals  were  firft  difperfed  into  Illands, 
and  almoft  how  any  into  America.  How  the  venereal  Contagion  began 
in  that  part  of  the  Earth,  fince  Hiftory  is  filent,  is  not  eaiiJy  refolved  by 
Philofophy.  For  whereas  it  is  imputed  unto  Anthropophagy,  or  the 
eating  ofmansflefh  j  that  caufe  hath  been  common  unto  many  other 
Countries,  and  there  have  been  Cannibals  or  Men-eaters  in  the  three  other 
parts  of  the  World,  if  we  credit  the  relations  of  Ptelomy,  Strabo  and  Pliny. 
And  thus  if  the  favourable  pen  of  /Wfe/^had  not  revealed  the  confufion  of 
tongues,  and  pofitively  declared  their  divifion  at  Babel  5  our  difputes  concern- 
E'.ias  cktnvt-  ing  their  beginning  had  been  without  end  5  and  I  fear  we  muft  have  left  the 
55'jI  £V *    hopes  of  that  deciiion  unto  Ellas. 

And  if  any  will  yet  infift,  and  urge  the  queftion  farther  ftill  upon  me,  I 
ihall  be  enforced  unto  divers  of  the  like  nature,  wherein  perhaps  I  mall  re- 
ceive no  greater  fatisfadtion.   I  {hall  demand  how  the  Camels  of  BaRrit 
came  to  have  two  bunches  on  their  backs,  whereas  the  Camels  of  ArabU 
in  all  relations  have  but  one  ?  How  Oxen  in  fome  Countries  began  and 
continue  gibbous  or  bunch-back'd  ?  what  way  thofe  many  different  fhapes, 
colours,  hairs,  and  natures  of  Dogs  came  in  ?  how  they  of  fome  Countries 
became  depilous,  and  without  any  hair  at  all,  whereas  fome  forts  in  excels 
abound  therewith?  How  the  Indian  Hare  came  to  have  a  long  tail,  where- 
as that  part  in  others  attains  no  higher  than  a  fcut  ?  How  the  Hogs  dtlllyna, 
which  Arlfiotle  fpeaksof,  became  follfedesoi  whole-hoofed,  whereas  in  other 
parts  they  are  bifulcous,  anddefcribed  cloven-hoofed  by  God  himfelf  ?  All 
which  with  many  others  muft  needs  feemftrange  unto  thofe  that  hold  there 
were  but  two  of  the  unclean  fort  in  the  Ark  5  and  are  forced  to  reduce  thefe 
varieties  to  unknown  originals, 
now  the         However  therefore  this  complexion  was  firft  acquired  ,  it  is  evidently 
complexion   maintained  by  generation,  and  by  the  tincture  of  the  skin  as  a  fpermatical 
ef  the  Ne-     part  traduced  from  Father  unto  Son ;  fo  that  they  which  are  ftrangerscon- 
propagTted    trad  it  not,  and  the  Natives  which  tranfmigrate,  omit  knot  without  com- 
mixture, and  that  after  divers  generations.  And  this  affection,  ( if  the  ftory 
were  true)  might  wonderfully  be  confirmed,  by  what  Maglnus  and  others 
relate  of  the  Emperour  of  JEthlotla,  or  Prefier  John,  who  derived  from  Solo- 
mon, is  not  yet  defcended  into  the  hew  of  his  Country,  but  remains  a  Mulat- 
to, that  is,  of  a  Mongril  complexion  unto  this  day.   Now  although  we 
conceive  this  blacknefs  to  be  leminal,  yet  are  we  not  of  Herodotus  conceit, 
that  their  feed  is  black.  An  opinion  long  ago  rejected  by  Arlfiotle,  and 
fince  by  fenfe  and  enquiry.  His  affertion  againft  the  Hiftorian  was  probable, 
that  all  feed  was  white ,  that  is  without  great  controverfie  in  viviparous 
Animals,  andfuchashaveTefticles,  or  preparing  veffels,  wherein  it  receives 
a  mani  eft  dealbation.  And  not  only  in  them,  but  ( for  ought  I  know  )  in 
Fillies,  not  abating  the  feed  of  Plants ;  whereof  at  leaft  in  moft,  though  the 
skin  and  covering  be  black,  yet  is  the  feed  and  fructifying  part  not  fo:  as 
may  be  obferved  in  the  feeds  of  Onyons,  Pyonle  and  Bafil.   Moft  controver- 
tible it  feems  in  thefpawn  of  Frogs,  and  Lobfters,  whereof  notwithftanding 
at  the  very  firft  the  fpawn  is  white ,  contracting  by  degrees  a  blacknefs, 
anfwerable  in  the  one  unto  the  colour  of  the  {hell,  in  the  other  unto  the 
Porwigle  or  Tadpole;  that  is,  that  Animal  which  firft  proceeded!  from  it. 
And  thus  may  it  alfo  be  in  the  generation  and  fperm  of  Negroes  5  that  being 
firft  and  in  its  naturals  white,  but  upon  feparation  of  parts,  accidents  be- 
fore invifible  become  apparent-,  there  arifing  a  (hadow  or  dark  efflorefcence 
in  the  out-fide    whereby  not  only  their  legitimate  and  timely  births,  but 
their  abortions  are  alfo  dusky,  before  they  nave  felt  the  fcorch  and  fervor 
of  the  Sun. 
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Of  the  fame. 


A Second  opinion  there  is,  that  this  complexion  was  firft  a  curfe  of 
God  derived  unto  them  from  Cham,  upon  whom  it  was  inflided  for 
difcovering  the  nakednefs  of  Noah.  Which  notwithstanding  is  fooner 
affirmed  than  proved,  andcarrieth  with  it  fundry  improbabilities.  For 
firft,  ifwederivethe  curfe  on  CW,  or  in  general  upon  his  pofte"  e 
fhall  denigrate  a  greater  part  of  the  Earth  than  was  ever  fo  conceive  and 
not  only  paint  the  .^Ethiopians  and  reputed  Sonsof  C*y&,  but  fne  people  alfo  , 
of  Egypt)  4ral>i4j  Ajfyria  and  Chaldea ,  for  by  this  race  were  triers  Countries 
alfo  peopled.   And  if  concordantly  unto  Berofus ,  the  fragment  of  Catode 

Originibus,  fome  things  of  Halicarnafeus,  Macrobius  and  out  of  them  of 
Leandro  and  Annius,  we  (hall  conceive  of  the  travels  of  Camefe  or  Cham  5 

we  may  introduce  a  generation  of  Negroes  as  high  as  Italy  j  which  part  was 
never  culpable  of  deformity,  but  hath  produced  the  magnified  examples  of 
beauty. 

Secondly,  The  curfe  mentioned  in  Scripture  was  not  denounced  upon 
Cham,  but  Canaan  his  youngeft  Son,  and  the  reafons  thereof  are  divers. 
The  firft,  from  the  Jewifli  Tradition,  whereby  it  is  conceived,  that  Canaan 
made  the  difcovery  of  the  nakednefs  of  Noah,  and  notified  it  unto  Cham. 
Secondly,  tohavecurfedcW,  had  been  to  curfe  all  his  pofterity,  whereof 
but  one  was  guilty  of  the  facl:.  Andlaftly,  he  fpared  Cham,  becaufehe  Ca?-& 
had  blefied  him  before.  Now  if  we  confine  this  curfe  unto  Canaan,  and 
think  the  fame  fulfilled  in  his  pofterity  5  then  do  we  induce  this  complexion 
on  the  Sidonians ,  then  was  the  promifed  land  a  tradfc  of  Negroes;  For 
from  Canaan  were  defended  trie  Canaanites,  febufites,  Amorites,  Gergazitcs 
and  Hfakesj  which  were  poffefTed  of  that  land. 

Thirdly,  Although  we  fhould  place  the  original  of  this  curfe  upon  one 
of  the  Sons  of  Cham,  yet  were  it  not  known  from  which  of  them  to  derive 
it.  For  the  particularity  of  their  defcents  is  imperfectly  fet  dswnby  ac- 
countants, nor  is  it  diftin&ly  determinable  from  whom  thereof  the  Ethio- 
pians are  proceeded.  For  whereas  thefe  of  Africa  are  generally  efteemed 
to  be  the  Iffue  of  Chus ,  the  elder  Son  of  Cham,  it  is  not  foeafily  made 
out.  For  the  land  of  Chns,  which  the  Septuagint  tranflates  Ethiopia* 
\  makes  no  part  of  Africa ,  nor  is  it  the  habitation  of  Blackmores,  but  the 
Country  of  Arabia ,  efpecially  the  Happy  and  Stony  pofTeffions  and 
Colonies  of  all  the  Sons  of  Chus,  excepting  Nimrod,  and  Havilah:  poflefled 
and  planted  wholly  by  the  Children  of  Chus,  that  is,  by  Sabtah  and  Raamah, 
Sabtacha,  and  the  Sons  of  Raamah,  Dedan>  zw&Sheba,  according  unto  whofe 
names  the  Nations  of  thofe  parts  have  received  their  denominations,  as 
may  be  collected  from  Pliny  and  Ptolemy ;  and  as  we  are  informed  by  credible 
Authors,  they  hold  a  fair  Analogy  in  their  names  even  unto  our  days.  So 
the  Wife  of  Mofes  tranflated  in  Scripture  an  Ethiopian,  and  fo  confirmed 
by  the  fabulous  relation  of  fefephus ,  was  none  of  the  Daughters  of  Africa, 
nor  any  Negroeof  Ethiopia,  but  the  Daughter  offethro,  Prince  and  Prieft 
of  Madian,  which  was  a  part  of  Arabia ,  the  Stony,  bordering  upon  the 
Red  Sea.  So  the  Queen  of  Sheba  came  not  unto  Solomon  out  of  Ethiopia, 
but  from  Arabia,  and  that  part  thereof  which  bore  the  name  ofthenrft 
Planter,  the  Son  of  Chus.  So  whether  the  Eunuch  which  Philip  the  Deacon 
baptifed,  were  fervant  unto  Car.dace  Queen  of  the  African  Ethiopia  (although 
DamiaHMs  a  Goes,  Codignns,  and  the  ^Ethiopick  relations  averr )  is  yet  by 
many,  and  with  ftrong  fufpicions  doubted.  So  that  Army  of  a  million,  which 
Zerah  King  of  Ethiopia  is  faid  to  bring  againft  Afa,  was  drawn  out  of  Ar^€ 
bia,  and  the  plantations  of  Chus  5  not  out  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  remote  habi-  * 
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tations  of  the  Moors.  For  it  is  faid  that  Afa  purfuing  his  victory,  took 
from  him  the  City  Gcrar  5  now  Gerar  was  no  City  in  or  ntar  ^Ethiopia, 
but  a  place  between  C.idejh  and  Zur  $  where  Abraham  formerly  fojourned. 
Since  thereof  thefe  African  ^Ethiopians  are  not  convinced  by  the  common 
acccption  to  be  the  Sons  of  Chus,  whether  they  be  not  the  pofterity  of  Phut 
or  MUralm ,  or  both,  it  is  not  alTuredly  determined.  For  MUraim, 
he  poflelTed  Egypt,  and  the  Eaft  parts  of  Africa.   From  Lubym  his  Son  came 

the  Libyans,  and  perhaps  from  them  the  Ethiopians.  Phut  poflefled  Maurita- 
nia, and  the  Weftern  parts  of  Africa,  and  from  thefe  perhaps  defcended  the 

Moors  of  the  Weft,  Of  Mandinga,  Meleguette  and  Guinie.    But  from  Canaan, 

upon  whom  the  curfe  was  pronounced,  none  of  thefe  had  their  originall  5 
for  he  was  reftrained  unto  Canaan  and  SyrU;  although  in  after  Ages  many 
Colonies  difperfed,  and  fome  thereof  upon  the  coafts  of  Africa,  and  pre- 
pofTeifions  of  his  elder  brothers. 

Fourthly,  To  take  away  all  doubt  or  any  probable  divarication ,  the 
curfe  is  plainly  fpecified  in  the  Text,  nor  need  we  difpute  it,  like  the  mark 

of  Cain  ;  Servus  fervorum  erit  fratribus  fnis,  Cftrfed  be  Canaan,  a  ftrvant  of  fer- 

vants  fhallhe  be  mto  his  Brethren  ^  which  was  after  fulfilled  in  the  conqueft  of 
Canaan,  fubdued  by  the  Ifraelkes,  the  pofterity  of  Sew.  Which  Prophecy 
Abraham  well  underftanding,  took  an  oath  of  his  Servant  not  to  take  a  Wife 
for  his  Son  Jfaac  out  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Canaanites ;  and  the  like  was  per- 
formed by  Jfaac  in  the  behalf  of  his  Son  Jacob.  As  for  Cham  and  his  other  Sons, 
this  curfe  attained  them  not  for  Nimrod  the  Son  of  Chus  fet  up  his  kingdom 
in  Babylon,  and  erected  the  firft  great  Empire  Miwaim  and  his  pofterity 
grew  mighty  Monarchs  in  Egypt  \  and  the  Empire,  of  the  Ethiopians  hath 
been  as  large  as  either.  Nor  did  the  curfe  defcend  in  generall  upon  the 
pofterity  Ol  Canaan  :  for  the  Sidonians,  Arkites,  Hamathites,  Sinites,  Arvadites, 
and  Zemerites  feem  exempted.  But  wny  there  being  eleven  Sons,  five 
only  were  condemned  and  fix  efcaped  the  malediction,  is  a  fecret  beyond 
difcovery. 

Laftly,  Whereas  Men  affirm  this  colour  was  a  Curfe,  I  cannot  make  out 
the  propriety  of  that  name,  it  neither  feeming  fo  to  them,  nor  reafonably 
unto  us  5  for  they  take  fo  much  content  therein,  that  they  efteem  deformity 
by  other  colours,  defcribing  the  Devil,  and  terrible  objects,  white.  And 
if  we  ferioufly  confult  the  definitions  of  beauty,  and  exactly  perpend  what 
wife  men  determine  thereof,  we  (hall  not  apprehend  a  curfe,  or  any  defor- 
mity therein.  For  firft,  fome  place  the  efTence  thereof  in  the  proportion  of 
parts,  conceiving  it  to  confift  in  a  comely  commenfurability  of  the  whole 
unto  the  parts,  and  the  parts  between  themfelves:  which  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  beft  and  learned  Writers.  Now  hereby  the  Moors  are  noc 
excluded  from  beauty:  there  being  in  this  defcription no confideration of 
colours,  but  an  apt  connexion  and  frame  of  parts  and  the  whole.  Others 
there  be,  and  thofe  moft  in  number,  which  pface  it  not  only  in  proportion 
ofparts,  but  alfo  in  grace  of  colour.  But  to  make  Colour  eflential  unto 
Beauty,  there  will  arife  no  (lender  difficulty  :  For  Ariftotle  in  two  defini- 
tions of  pulchritude,  and  Galen  in  one,  have  made  no  mention  of  colour. 
Neither  will  it  agree  unto  the  Beauty  of  Animals :  wherein  notwithftand- 
ing  there  is  an  approved  pulchritude.  Thus  Horfes  are  handfome  under 
any  colour,  and  the  fymmetry  of  parts  obfcures  the  confideration  of  com- 
plexions. Thus  in  concolour  animals  and  fuch  as  are  confined  unto  one 
colour,  we  meafure  not  their  Beauty  thereby  :  for  if  a  Crow  or  Black-bird 
grow  white,  we  generally  account  it  more  pretty  5  Andinalmofta  monftro- 
iity  defcend  not  to  opinion  of  deformity.  By  this  way  likevvife  the  Moors 
efcape  the  curfe  of  deformity-,  their  concurring  no  ftationary  colour,  and 
fometimes  not  any  unto  Beauty. 

The  Platonick  contemplators  reject:  both  thefe  defcriptions  founded  upon 
parts  and  colours,  or  either :  as  M.  Z>»the  Jew  hath  excellently  difcourfed 
in  his  Genealogy  of  Love,  defining  beauty  a  formal  grace,  which  delights 
and  moves  them  to  love  which  comprehend  it.  This  grace ,  fay  they, 
dilco.verable  outwardly,  is  the  refplendor  and  ray  of  fome  interiour  and 
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invisible  Beauty,  and  proceedech  from  the  forms  of  compofitions  amiable. 
Whofe  faculties  if  they  can  aptly  contrive  their  matte*,,  they  beget  in  the 
fubjed  an  agreeable  and  pleafing  beauty  if  over-ruled  thereby,  they  evi- 
dence not  their  perfections,  but  run  into  deformity.  For  feeing  that  out 
of  the  fame  materials,  Therfites  and  Paris,  Beauty  and  monftrolity  may  be 
contrived  -,  the  forms  and  operative  faculties  introduce  and  determine  their 
perfections.  Which  in  natural  bodies,  receive  exadnefs  in  every  kind,  ac- 
cording to  the  firft  Idea  of  the  Creator,  and  in  contrived  bodies  the  phaiicy 
of  the  Artificer.  And  by  this  confederation  of  Beauty,  the  Moors  alio  are 
not  excluded,  but  hold  a  common  (hare  therein  with  all  mankind. 

Laftly,  In  whattbever  its  Theory  confifteth,  or  if  in  the  general,  we  allow 
the  commonconceit  of  Symmetry  and  of  colour,  yet  to  defcend  unto  Angu- 
larities, or  determine  in  what  fymmetry  or  colour,  -it  confifted,  were  a 
flippery  defignation.   For  Beauty  is  determined  by  opinion,  and  feems  to 
have  no  eflence  that  holds  one  notion  with  all   that  ieeming  beauteous 
unto  one,  which  hath  no  favour  with  another ,  and  that  unto  every  one,  ac- 
cording as  cuftome  hath  made  it  natural,  or  fympathy  and  conformity  of 
minds  lhall  make  it  feem  agreeable.   Thus  flat  Nofes  feem  comely  unto  the 
Moor,  an  Aquiline  or  hawked  one  unto  the  Perjian,  a  large  and  prominent 
Nofe  unto  the  Roman    but  none  of  all  thefe  are  acceptable  in  our  opinion. 
Thus  fome  think  it  mod  ornamental  to  wear  their  Bracelets  on  their  Wrefts, 
others  fay  it  is  better  to  have  them  about  their  Ankles  •,  fome  think  it  moft 
comely  to  wear  their  Rings  and  Jewels  in  the  Ear,  others  will  have  them 
about  their  Privities-,  a  third  will  not  think  they  are  compleat  except  they 
hang  them  in  their  Lips,  Cheeks,  or  Nofes.   Thus  Homer  to  fet  off  MinervA, 
calleth  her  yhcwmvif,  that  is,  gray  or  light- blue  eyed  ?  now  this  unto  us 
feems  far  lefs  amiable  than  the  black.   Thus  we  that  are  of  contrary  com- 
plexions accufe  the  blacknefs  of  the  Moors  as  ugly  .•  But  theSpoufe  in  the 
Canticles  excufeth  this  conceit,  in  that  defcription  of  hers,  /  am  black,  but 
comely.   And  howfoever  Cerberus,  and  the  furies  of  Hell  be  defcribed  by  the 
Poets  under  this  complexion,  yet  in  the  beauty  of  our  Saviour,  blacknefs  is 
commended,  when  it  is  faid,  his  locfy  are  bnfhie  and  black**  a  Raven.    So  that 
to  inferr  this  as  a  curfe,  or  to  reafonit  as  a  deformity,  is  no  way  reafonable-, 
the  two  foundations  of  Beauty,  Symmetry  and  complexion,  receiving  fuch 
various  apprehenfions,  that  no  deviation  will  be  expounded  fo  high  as  a  curie 
or  undeniable  deformity,  without  a  manifeft  and  confefled  degree  of  mon- 
ftrofity. 

Laftly,  It  is  a  very  injurious  method  unto  Philofophy,  and  a  perpetual 
promotion  of  ignorance,  in  points  of  obfeurity   nor  open  unto  ealie  confe- 
derations, to  fall  upon  a  prefent  refuge  unto  Miracles ;  or  recurr  unto  im- 
mediate contrivance,  from  the  unfearchable  Hands  of  God.   Thus  in  the 
conceit  of  the  evil  odor  of  the  Jews,  Chriftians  without  a  fardier  refearch 
into  the  verity  of  the  thing,  or  inquiry  into  die  caufe,  draw  up  a  judgement 
upon  them  from  die  Paffion  of  their  Saviour.   Thus  in  the  wondrous  effects 
of  the  clime  of  Ire  land,  and  die  freedom  from  all  venemous  creatures,  the 
credulity  of  common  conceit  imputes  this  immunity  unto  the  benediction  of 
S.  Patricks,  as  Beda  and  Gyraldus  have  left  recorded.   Thus  the  Ais  having  a 
peculiar  mark  of  acrofs  made  by  a  black  lift  down  his  back,  and  another 
athwart,  or  at  right  angles  down  his  flioulders   common  opinion  afcribes 
this  figure  unto  a  peculiar  (ignation,iince  that  beaft  had  the  honour  to  bear  our 
Saviour  on  his  back.   Certainly  this  is  a  courfe  moredefperate  than  Anti- 
pathies, Sympathies,  or  occult  Qualities  •■>  wherein  by  a  final  and  fatisfaCtive 
difcernment  of  faith,  we  lay  the  laft  and  particular  effects  upon  the  firft  and 
general  caufe  of  all  things-,  whereas  in  the  other,  we  do  but  palliate  our  de- 
terminations ,  until  our  advanced  endeavours  do  totally  reject,  or  paitially 
falve  their  evafions. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

A  Digrelfion  concerning  blacknefs. 

• 

THere  being  therefore  two  opinions  repugnant  unto  each  other,  it  may 
not  be  prefumptive  or  fceptical  to  doubt  of  both.  And  becaufe  we 
remain  imperfect  in  the  general  Theory  of  Colours,  we  fliall  deliver  at 
prefenta  fhort  difcovery  of  Blacknefs*  wherein  although  perhaps  we  afford 
no  greater  fatisfaction  than  others ,  yet  fliall  we  Empirically  and  fenfibly 
difcourfe  hereof-,  deducing  the  caufes  of  Blacknefs  from  iuch  Originals 
in  nature,  as  we  do  generally  'obferve  things  are  denigrated  by  Art.  And 
herein  I  hope  our  progreflion  will  not  be  thought  unreafonable,  for  Art 
being  the  imitation  of  Nature,  or  Nature  at  the  fecond  Hand  •-,  it  is  but  a 
fenfibJe  expreflion  of  effects  dependent  on  the  fame,  though  more  removed 
caufes:  and  therefore  the  works  of  the  one  may  ferveto  discover  the  other. 
And  though  colours  of  bodies  may  arife  according  to  the  receptions,  refracti- 
on, or  modification  of  Light }  yet  are  there  certain  materials  which  may 
difpofe  them  unto  fuch  qualities. 

And  firft  ,  Things  become  black  by  a  footy  and  fuliginous  matter  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Sulphur  of  bodies  terrified  ^  not  taking  /«%  (frictly,  but 
in  opposition  unto  ar^i*,  that  is  any  kind  of  vaporous  or  madefying  excretion ; 
and  comprehending  *e*3i/fuW ,  that  is ,  as  Ariflotle  defines  it,  a  feparation 
of  moid  and  dry  parts  made  by  the  action  of  heat  or  fire,  and  colouring 
bodies  objected.  Hereof  in  his  Meteors,  from  the  qualities  of  the  fubject, 
he  raifeth  three  kinds ,  the  exhalations  from  ligneous  and  lean  bodies,  as 
bones,  hair,  and  the  like  he  called  >&™©;  fumus-^  from  fat  bodies,  and 
fuch  as  have  not  their  fatnefs  confpicuousor  feparated  he  termeth  m'jw  //. 
as  Wax,  Rcfin,  Pitch,  or  Turpentine-,  that  from  unctuous  Bodies,  and 
fuch  whofe  oylinefs  is  evident,  he  named  y.n'ora  or  mdor.  Now  every  one 
of  thefe  do  blacken  Bodies  objected  unto  them,  and  are  to  be  conceived 
in  the  footy  and  fuliginous  matter  exprefled. 

I  fay,  proceeding  from  the  Sulphur  of  Bodies  torrified,  that  is,  theoyl, 
fat ,  and  unctuous  parts  wherein  confift  the  principles  of  flammability. 
Not  pure  and  refined  Sulphur,  as  in  the  Spirits  of  wine  often  rectified  but 
containing  terreftrious  parts,  and  carrying  with  it  the  volatile  {alt  of  the 
body,  and  fuch  as  is  diitinguifhable  by  taff  e  in  Soot -,  nor  vulgar  and  ufual 
Sulphur,  for  that  leaves  none  or  very  little  blacknefs,  except  a  metalline  Body 
receive  the  exhalation. 

I  fay,  torrified,  findged,  or  fuffering  fome  impreflion  from  fire*  thus 
are  Bodies  cafually  or  artificially  denigrated,  which  in  their  naturals  are  of 
another  complexion   thus  are  Charcoals  made  black  by  an  infection  of 
their  own  fuffitus  •,  fo  is  it  true  what  is  affirmed  of  combuftiblc  Bodies. 
.uiiiftA  nigra ,  perufia  albas  black  at  firit  from  the  fuliginous  tincture, 
which  being  exhaled  they  become  white,  as  is  perceptible  in  alhes.  And 
fo  doth  lire  cleanfe  and  purifie  Bodies,  becaufe  it  confumes  the  Sul- 
phureous parts,  which  before  did  make  them  foul ;  and  therefore  refines 
thofe  Bodies  which  will  never  bemundined  by  water.   Thus  Camphire,  of 
a  white  fubftance,  by  its  /j^|^ffordeth  a  deep  black.   So  is  Pitch  black, 
although  it  proceed  from  thflBWe  tree  with  Rolin,  the  one  diftilling  forth, 
the  other  forced  by  Fire.   So  of  the of  a  Torch,  do  Painters  make  a 
velvet  black:  fo  is  lamp  black  made:  fo  of  burnt  Hart-horns  a  fable;  fo 
is  Bacon  denigrated  in  Chimnies :  fo  in  Fevers  and  hot  diftempers  from 
c holer  aduit  is  caufed  a  blacknefs  in  our  tongues,  teeth  and  excretions:  io 
are  vftiUgo,  brant-corn  and  Trees_  black  by  blading   lb  parts  cauterized, 
gangienaied,  iiderated  and  mortified,  become  black,  the  ladical  moifture, 
or  vital  Sulpl iui  fufrei  ing  an  extinction,  and  Imothered  in  the  part  effected. 
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So  not  only  actual  but  potential  fire  ;  not  burning  fire,  but  alfo  corroding 

water  will  induce  a  blacknefs.   So  are  Chimnies  and  Furnaces  generally 

black,  except  they  receive  a  clear  and  manifeft  Sulphur :  for  the  fmoak  of 

Sulphur  will  not  black  a  paper,  and  is  commonly  ufedby  women  to  whiten 

Tiffanies,  which  it  performeth  by  an  acid  vitriolous,  and  penetrating  fpirit  why  the 

afcending  from  it,  by  reafon  whereof  it  is  not  apt  to  kindle  any  thing    nor  jm^of  pure 

will  it  ealiiy  light  a  Candle,  untill  that  fpirit  be  fpent,  and  the  flame  approach-  bKSSnot 

eth  tie  match,   This  is  that  acid  and  piercing  fpirit  which  with  fuch  activity 

and  compunction  invadeth  the  brains  and  noftrils  of  thofe  that  receive  it. 

And  thus  when  BeUnim  affirmeth  the  Charcoals  made  out  of  the  wood  of 

Oxycedar  are  white,  Dr.  Jordan  in  his  judicious  Difcourfe  of  mineral  waters 

yieldeth  the  riafon,  becaufe  their  vapors  are  rather  fulphureous  than  of  any 

other  combuftible  fubftance.  So  we  fee  that  Tinby  coals  will  not  black  linnen 

being  hanged  in  the  fmoak  thereof,  but  rather  whiten  it,  by  reafon  of  the 

drying  ana  penetrating  quality  of  Sulphur,  which  will  make  red  Rofes  white. 

And  therefore  to  conceive  a  general  blacknefs  in  Hell,  and  yet  therein  the 

pure  and  refined  flames  of  fulphur,  is  no  Philofophical  conception,  nor  will 

it  well  confift  with  the  real  effects  of  its  nature. 

Thefe  are  the  advenient  and  artificial  wayes  of  denigration,  anfvverably 
whereto  may  be  the  natural  progrefs.  Thefe  are  the  wayes  whereby  culi- 
nary and  common  fires  do  operate,  and  correfpondent  hereunto  may  be  the 
effe&s  of  fire  elemental.  So  may  Bitumen,  Coals,  Jet,  Black-lead,  and  di- 
vers mineral  earths  become  black;  being  either  fuliginous  concretions  in  the 
earth,  orfuffering  a  fcorch  from  denigrating  Principles  in  their  formation. 
So  men  and  other  animals  receive  different  tinctures  from  conftitution  and 
complexional  efflorefcences,  and  defcend  ftill  lower,  as  they  partake  of  the 
fuliginous  and  denigrating  humour.  And  fo  may  the  J£thio$ians  or  Negroes 
become  coal-black,  from  fuliginous  efflorefcences  and  complexional  tin&ures 
arifing  from  fuch  probabilities,  as  we  have  declared  before. 

The  fecond  way  whereby  oodies  become  black,  is  an  Atramentous  con- 
dition or  mixture,  that  is,  a  vitriolate  or  copperofe  quality  conjoyning  with 
a  terreftrious  and  aftringent  humidity  ;  for  fo  is  Atr amentum  fcripormm,  or 
writing  Ink  commonly  made  by  Copperofe  caft  upon  a  decoction  or  infufion 
of  Galls.  I  fay  a  Vitriolous  or  copperate  quality   for  Vitriol  is  the  active  or 
chief  ingredient  in  Ink,  and  no  other  fait  that  1  know  will  ftrike  the  co- 
lour with  Galls  ;  neither  Alom,  Sal-gem,  Nitre,  nor  Armoniack.   Now  what  the 
artificial  Copperofe,  and  fuch  as  we  commonly  ufe,  is  a  rough  and  acrimoni-  common 
ous  kind  of  fait  drawn  out  of  ferreous  and  eruginous  earths,  partaking  chiefly  c°PPerofc  !S 
of  Iron  and  Copper-,  the  blue  of  Copper,  the  green  moft  of  Iron :  Nor  is 
it  unufual  to  diftolve  fragments  of  Iron  in  the  liquor  thereof,  for  advantage 
in  the  concretion.  I  fay,  a  terreftrious  or  aftringent  humidity   for  without 
this  there  willenfueno  tincture ;  for  Copperofe  in  a  decoction  of  Lettuce 
or  Mallows  affords  no  black,  which  with  an  aftringent  mixture  it  will  do, 
though  it  be  made  up  with  oyl,  as  in  printing  and  painting  Ink.  But  whereas 
in  this  compofition  we  ufe  only  Nut-galls,  that  is,  an  excrefcencefrom  the 
Oak,therein  we  follow  and  beat  upon  the  old  receipt  •,  for  any  plant  of  auftere 
and  ftiptick  parts  will  fuffi:e,  as  I  have  experimented  in  Bifiort,  Myrobalans, 
Myrtm  Brabantlca,  Balauftium  and  Red-Rofes.   And  indeed ,  moft  deco- 
ctions of  aftringent  Plants,  of  what  colour  foever,  do  leave  in  the  Liquor  a 
deep  and  Mufcadine  red :  which  by  addition  of  Vitriol  defcends  into  a  black : 
and  fo  Diefiorides  in  his  receipt  of  Ink,  leaves  out  Gall,  and  with  Copperofe 
makes  ufe  of  Soot. 

Now  if  we  enquire  in  what  part  of  Vitriol  this  Atramental  and  denigra- 
ting condition  lodgeth,  it  will  feem  efpecially  1©  lie  in  the  more  fixed  fait 
thereof  j  For  the  phlegm  or  aqueous  evaporation  will  not  denigrate;  nor  yet 
fpirits  of  Vitriol,  which  carry  with  them  volatile  and  nimbler  Salt:  For  if 
upon  a  decoction  of  Copperofe  and  Gall,  be  poured  the  fpirits  or  oyl  of  Vi- 
triol, the  liquor  will  relinquifh  his  blacknefs;  the  Gall  and  parts  of  the  Cop- 
perofe precipitate  unto  the  bottom,  and  the  Ink  grow  clear  again,which  it  will 
not  fo  eafily  do  in  common  Ink,  becaufe  that  gum  is  diflblved  therein,  which 
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hindereth  the  feparation.^  But  Colcothar  or  Vitriol  burnt,  though  unto  a 
rednefs,  containing  the  fixed  fait,  will  make  good  Ink  5  and  fo  will  the 
Lixivium,  or  Lye  made  thereof  with  warm  water  -,  but  the  Terra  or  infipid 
earth  remaining,  affords  no  black  at  all,  but  ferves  in  many  things  for  a  grofs 
and  ufeful  red.  And  though  Spirits  of  Vitriol,  projected  upon  a  decoction  of 
Galls,  will  not  raife  a  black  5  yet  if  thefe  fpirits  be  any  way  fixed,  or  return 
into  Vitriol  again,the  fame  will  act  their  former  parts,and  denigrate  as  before. 
And  if  we  yet  make  a  more  exact  enquiry,by  what  this  fak  of  Vitriol  more 
j  peculiarly  gives  this  colour,  we  (hall  find  it  to  be  from  a  metalline  condition, 
and  especially  an  Iron  Property  or  ferreous  participation.  For  blue  Coppe- 
rofe  which  deeply  partakes  of  the  Copper  will  do  it  but  weakly,  \Cerdegrife 
which  is  made  of  Copper  will  not  do  it  at  all  j  But  the  filings  of  Iron  infufed 
in  Vinegar,  will  with  a  decoction  of  Galls  make  good  Ink,  without  any 
Copperofe  at  all  •■,  and  fo'  will  infufion  of  Load-ftone,  which  is  of  affinity 
with  Iron.  And  though  more  confpicuoufly  in  Iron,  yet  fuch  a  Calcan- 
thous  or  Atramentous  quality  we  will  not  wholly  reject  in  other  metals  5 
whereby  we  often  obferve  black  tinctures  in  their  folutions.  Thus  a  Lemmon, 
Quince  or  (harp  Apple  cut  with  a  knife  becomes  immediately  black :  And 
from  'the  like  caufe,  Artichokes fo  Sublimate  beat  up  with  whites  of  Eggs, 
if  touched  with  a  knife,  becomes  incontinently  black.  So  Aqua  fortis,  whole 
ingredient  is  Vitriol,  will  make  white  bodies  black.  So  Leather  drefled  with 
the  bark  of  Oak,  is  eafily  made  black  by  a  bare  folution  of  Copperofe.  So 
divers  Mineral  waters  and  fuch  as  participate  of  Iron,  upon  an  infufion  of 
Galls,  become  of  a  dark  colour,  and  entering  upon  black.  So  Steel  infufed, 
makes  not  only  the  liquor  duskie,but  in  bodies  wherein  it  concurs  with  pro- 
portionable tinctures  makes  alfo  the  excretions  Hack.  And  fo  alfo  from 
this  vitriolous  quality  Mercurius  dulcis,  and  Vitriol  vomitive  occafion  black 
ejections.  But  whether  this  denigrating  Quality  in  Copperofe  proceeded! 
from  an  Iron  participations  rather  in  Iron  from  a  vitriolous  communication ; 
or  whether  black  tinctures  from  metallical  bodies  be  not  from  vitriolous  parts 
contained  in  the  Sulphur,fince  common  Sulphur  containeth  alfo  much  Vitriol, 
may  admit  confideration.  However  in  this  way  of  tincture,  it  feemeth 
plain,  that  Iron  and  Vitriol  are  the  powerful  Denigrators- 

Such  a  condition  there  is  naturally  in  fome  living  creatures.  Thus  that 
black  humour  by  Ariftotle  named  8o\o(  and  commonly  tranflated  Atramen- 
rum,  may  be  occafioned  in  the  Cuttle- mh.  Such  a  condition  there  is  natu- 
rally in  fome  Plants,  as  Black-berries,  Walnut-rinds,  Black-cherries  j  where- 
by they  extinguiih  inflammations,  corroborate  the  ftomach,  and  are  efteemed 
fpecifical  in  the  Epilepfie.  Such  an  atramentous  condition  there  is  to  be 
found  fometime  in  the  blood,  when  that  which  fome  call  Acetwn,  others  YU 
triolum,  concurs  with  parts  prepared  for  this  tincture.  And  fo  from  thefe 
conditions  the  Moors  might  pofTibly  become  Negroes,  receiving  Atramen- 
tous impreffions  in  fome  of  thofe  wayes,  whofe  poffibility  is  by  us  declared. 
How  a  vitrio-  Nor  is  it  ftrange  that  we  affirm  there  are  vitriolous  parts,  qualities,  and 
IoUS  b^M'  even  at  f°me  Pittance  Vitriol  it  felf  in  living  bodies-,  for  there  is  a  fowre 
bgybodi«.1V"  ftiptick  Salt  diffufed  through  the  Earth,  which  palfing  a  concoction  in 
Plants,  becometh  milder  and  more  agreeable  unto  the  fenfe.  and  this  is 
that  vegetable  \  itriol,  whereby  divers  Plants  contain  a  grateful  iharpnels, 
as  Lemmons,  Pomegranats,  Cherries,  or  an  auftere  and  inconcocted 
roughnefs,  as  Sloes,  Medlars  and  Quinces.  And  that  not  only  Vitriol  is  a 
caufe  of  blacknefs,  but  that  the  Salts  of  natural  bodies  do  carry  a  powerful 
ftrokein  the  tincture  and  vernifh  of  all  things,  we  (hall  not  deny,  if  we 
contradict  not  experience,  and  the  vifible  art  of  Dyers  3  who  advance  and 
graduate  their  colours  with  Salts.  For  the  decoctions  of  Simples  which  bear 
the  vifible  colours  of  bodies  decocted,  are  dead  and  evanid,  without  the 
commixtion  of  Alum,  Argol,  and  the  like.  And  this  is  alfo  apparent  in 
Chymical  preparations.  So  Cinnabar  becomes  red  by  the  acid  exhalation 
of  Sulphur,  which  other  wife  prefents  a  pure  and  nivious  white.  So  fpirits 
of  Salt  upon  a  blue  paper  make  an  orient  Red.  So  Tartar  or  Vitriol  upon 
an  infufion  of  Violets  affords  a  delightful  Crimfon.  Thus  it  is  wonderful 

what 
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what  variety  of  colours  the  fpirits  of  Saltpeter,  and  efpecially,  if  they  be 

kept  in  a  glafs  while  they  pierce  the  fides  thereof-,  I  fay,  what  Orient  greens 

they  will  project «  from  the  like  fpirits  in  the  earth  the  plants  thereof  perhaps  whence  ti  e 

acquire  their  verdure.   And  from  fuch  folary  irradiations  may  thofe  won-  ™lours  ot 

drous  varieties  arife,  which  are  obfervable  in  Animals,  as  Mallards  heads,  JS^M* 

and  Peacocks  feathers,  receiving  intention  or  alteration  according  as  they  are 

prefented  unto  the  light.  Thus  Saltpeter,  Ammoniack  and  Mineral  fpirits 

emit  delegable  and  various  colours  •■>  and  common  Acpa  fonts  will  in  fome 

green  and  narrow-mouthed  glafles,  about  the  verges  thereof,  (end  forth  a 

deep  and  Gentianella  blue. 

Thus  have  we  at  laft  drawn  our  conjectures  unto  a  period-,  wherein  if  our 
contemplations  afford  no  fatisfa&ion  unto  others,  I  hope  our  attempts  will 
bring  no  condemnation  on  our  felves  ( for  befides  that  adventures  in  know- 
ledge are  laudable,  and  the  eflays  of  weaker  heads  afford  oftentimes  impro- 
veable  hints  unto  better )  although  in  this  long  journey  we  mifs  the  intended 
end  yet  are  there  many  things  of  truth  difclofed  by  the  way ;  and  the  col- 
lateral verity  may  unto  reafonable  fpeculations  fomewhat  requite  the  capital 
indifcovery. 


CHAP,  till 

of  Gjpfttu 


GReat  wonder  it  is  not  we  are  to  feek  in  the  original  of  Ethiopians, 
and  natural  Negroes,  being  alfo  at  a  lofs  concerning  the  Original  of 
Gypfies  and  counterfeit  Moors,  obfervable  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Afi^ 

and  Africa, 

Common  opinion  deriveth  them  from  Egypt,  and  from  thence  they  de- 
rive themfelves,  according  to  their  own  account  hereof,  as  Munfter  difco- 
vered  in  the  Letters  and  Pafs  which  they  obtained  from  Sigifmund  the  Empe-  Op;n;on3 
rour  5  that  they  firft  came  out  of  lefler  Egypt,  that  having  defected  from  concerning 
the  Chriftian  rule,  and  relapfed  unto  Pagan  Rites,  fome  of  every  family  the  original 
were  enjoyned  this  penance  to  wander  about  the  world*  or  zsAventims  de-  ot  Gypfics- 
livereth,  they  pretend  for  this  vagabond  courfe^  a  judgement  of  God  upon 
their  forefathers,  who  refufed  to  entertain  the  Virgin  May  and  Jefus,  when 
fhe  fled  into  their  Country. 

Which  account  notwithftanding  is  of  little  probability  :  for  the  general  Feynand.  de 
ftream  of  Writers,  who  enquire  into  their  original,  infift  not  upon  this ;  ctrdua  dtdaf- 
and  are  fo  little  fatisfied  in  their  defcent  from  Egypt,  that  they  deduce  them  caL  mltltL 
from  feveral  other  nations  i  Polydore  Virgil  accounting  them  originally  Syrians, 
Philippus  Bergomas  fetcheth  them  from  Chaldaa,  JEneas  Sylvius  from  fome  part 
of  Tartary,  Bellonius  no  further  than  Walachia  and  Bulgaria,  nor  Aventinus  than 

the  Confines  o&Hmgaria. 

That  they  are  no  Egyptians,  Bellonius  maketh  evident:  who  met  great  oifirvat.1.2. 
droves  of  Gypfies  in  Egypt,  about  Grand  Cairo,  Matarea,  and  the  villages 
on  the  banks  of  Nilus,  who  notwithftanding  were  accounted  ftrangers 
unto  that  Nation,  and  wanderers  from  foreign  parts,  even  as  they  are 
efteemed  with  us. 

That  they  came  not  out  of  Egypt  is  alfo  probable,  becaufe  their  firft  ap-  Gypfies  firft 
pearance  was  in  Germany,  fince  the  year  1400.  nor  were  they  obferved  be-  known  in 
tore  in  Other  parts  of  Europe,  as  is  dedudble  from  Munfter,  Genekard,  Crant-  ermnJ- 
pus  and  Ortilius. 

But  that  they  firft  fet  out  not  far  from  Germany,  is  alfo  probable  from 
their  language,  which  was  the  Sclavonian  tongue  and  when  they  wandred 
afterward  into  France,  they  were  commonly  called  Bohemians ,  which 

N  n  *  name 
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name  is  ftill  retained  for  Gypfies.^  And  therefore  when  Cramfius  delivered^ 
they  firft  appeared  about  the  Baltick  Sea,  when  Bellomns  deriveth  them  from 
Bulgaria,  and  Walachia,  and  others  from  about  Hungaria,  they  fpeak  not  repugn 
nantly  hereto  j  for  the  language  of  thofe  Nations  was  Sclavonian,  at  leal} 
fome  dialed  thereof. 

But  of  what  nation  foever  they  were  at  firft,  they  are  now  almoft  of  all  ? 
aflbciating  unto  them  fome  of  every  Country  where  they  wander :  when 
they*  will  be  loft,  or  whether  at  all  again,  is  not  without  fome  doubt  s  for  wn- 
fetled  nations  have  out-lafted  others  of  fixed  habitations :  and  though  Gypfies 
h(.     ,  have  been  banifried  by  moft  Chriftian  Princes,  yet  have  they  found  fome 
vax.  /is.      countenance  from  the  great  Turk,  who  luffereth  them  to  live  and  maintain 
what  ufe  the  publick  Stews  near  the  Imperial  City  in  Pera,  of  whom  he  often  maketh  a 
Grand signior  politick  advantage,  imploying  them  as  fpies  into  other  Nations,  under  which 
maketh  of      ^  tjiey  were  baniflied  by  Charles  the  fifth. 
Gyp'ies. 


Tac it.dt  vita 
Jul.  Agtit. 


Junfiin  JuSfb. 
I.  dt  Sacro  bof- 
ce  cap.  2. 


The  Cabala 
of  the  Stars. 


Greffjrel  oat 
ofC.  Ckomir. 


Atbtn.  Y^ir- 
cbtr.  in  proa- 
mio. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  fome  others. 

WE  commonly  accufethe  pliancies  of  elder  times  in  the  improper  fi- 
gures of  heaven  afligned  unto  Conftellations,  which  do  not  feem 
to  anfwer  them,  either  in  Greek  or  Barbarick  Spheres:  yet  equal  incon- 
gruities have  been  commonly  committed  by  Geographers  and  Hiftorians,  in 
the  figural  refemblances  of  feveral  regions  on  earth  While  by  Lhj  and 
Julius  Ruflicus  the  Ifland  of  Britain  is  made  to  refemble  a  long  diih  or  two- 
edged  ax  Italy  by  Numatiams  to  be  like  an  Oak- leaf:  and  Spain  an  Ox- 
hide j  while  the  phancy  of  StraU  makes  the  habitated  earth  like  a  Cloak,  and 
Lionyfius  Afer  will  have  it  like  a  (ling :  with  many  others  obfervable  in  good 
writers,  yet  not  made  out  from  the  letter  or  fignification  j  acquitting  Aftro- 
nomy  in  the  figures  of  the  Zodiack :  wherein  they  are  not  juftihed  unto 
ftrift  refemblances,  but  rather  made  out  from  the  effecls  of  Sun  or  Moon 
in  thefe  feveral  portions  of  heaven,  or  from  peculiar  influences  of  thofe  Con- 
ftellations, which  fome  way  make  good  their  names. 

Which  notwithftanding  being  now  authentick  by  prefcription,  may  be 
retained  in  their  naked  acceptions,  and  names  tranllated  from  fubftances 
known  on  earth.  And  therefore  the  learned  Hevelius  in  his  accurate  Sele- 
nography, or  defcription  of  the  Moon,  hath  well  tranflated  the  known  ap- 
pellations of  Regions,  Seas  and  Mountains,  unto  the  parts  of  that  Luminary: 
and  rather  than  ufe  invented  names  or  humane  denominations,  with  witty 
congruity  hath  placed  Mount  Sinai,  Taurus,  Maotis  Palus,  the  Mediterranean 

Sea,  Mauritania,  Sicily  and  Afia  Minor  in  the  Moon. 

More  hardly  can  we  find  the  Hebrew  letters  in  the  Heavens  made  out  of 
the  greater  and  lefler  Stars,  which  put  together  do  makeup  words,  wherein 
Cabaliftical  Speculators  conceive  they  read  events  of  future  things  ■->  and 
how  from  the  Stars  in  the  head  of  Medufa,  to  make  out  the  word  Chard ; 
and  thereby  defolation  prefignified  unto  Grtcce  or  favan,  numerally  characteri- 
zed in  that  word,  requireth  no  rigid  Reader. 

It  is  not  eafie  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts  of  longitude,  while  in 
modern  tables  the  hundred  and  eighty  degree,  is  more  than  thirty  degrees 
beyond  that  part,  where  Ptolomj  placeth  an  i8c  Nor  will  the  wider  and 
more  Weftern  term  of  Longitude,  from  whence  the  Moderns  begin  their 
commenfuration,  fufficiently  (alve  the  difference.  The  Ancients  began  the 
meafureof  Longitude  from  the  fortunate  Iilands  or  Canaries,  the  Moderns 
from  the  Azores  or  Iflands  of  S-  Michael  \  but  fince  the  Azores  are  but  fifteen 
degrees  more  Weft,  why  the  Moderns  fliould  reckon  180.  where  PtUmay 
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accounted!  above  220.  or  though  they  take  in  1  s  degrees  at  the  Weft,  why 
they  mould  reckon  30  at  the  Eaft,  beyond  the  fame  meafure,  is  yet  to  be 
determined  nor  would  it  be  much  advantaged,  if  we  mould  conceive  that 
the  compute  of  Vtolomy  were  not  fo  agreeable  unto  the  Canaries,  as  the  Hef- 

fcridesox  Iflands  of  Cabo  Verde. 

Whether  the  compute  of  months  from  the  firft  appearance  of  the  Moon, 
which  divers  Nations  have  followed,  be  not  a  more  perturbed  way,- than 
that  which  accounts  from  the  conjunction,  may  feem  of  reafonable- doubt ; 
not  only  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  appearance  in  foul  and  cloudy  weather, 
but  unequal  time  in  any  5  that  is  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  Moon 
fhall  be  in  the  figns  of  long  defcenfion,  as  Pifces,  Aries,  Taurus,  in  the  Peri- 
geum  or  fwifteft  motion,  and  in  the  Northern  Latitude :  whereby  fometimes 
it  may  be  feen  the  very  day  of  the  change,  as  did  obfervably  happen  165- 4, 
in  the  months  of  Apii  and  May  ?  or  whether  alfo  the  compute  of  the  day 
be  exactly  made,  from  the  vifible  arifing  or  fetting  of  the  Sun,  becaufe  the 
Sun  is  fometimes  naturally  fet,  and  under  the  Horizon,  when  vifibly  it  is 
above  it ;  from  the  caufes  of  refraction,  and  fuch  as  make  us  behold  a  piece 
of  filver  in  abafin,  when  water  is  put  upon  it,  which  we  could  not  difcover 
before,  as  under  the  verge  thereof. 

Whether  the  globe  of  the  earth  be  but  a  point,  in  refpect  of  the  Stars  and 
Firmament,  or  how  if  the  rayes  thereof  do  fall  upon  a  point,  they  are  recei- 
ved in  fuch  variety  of  Angles,  appearing  greater  or  leffer  from  differences  of 
refraction  ? 

Whether  if  the  motion  of  the  Heavens  mould  ceafe  a  while,  all  things 
would  inftantly  perifh  ?  and  whether  this  aflertion  doth  not  make  the  frame 
of  fublunary  things,  to  hold  tooloofe  a  dependency  upon  the  firft  and  con- 
ferving  caufe?  at  leaft  impute  too  much  unto  the  motion  of  the  Heavens, 
whofe  eminent  activities  are  by  heat,  light  and  influence,  the  motion  it  felf 
being  barren,  or  chiefly  ferving  for  the  due  application  of  celeftial  virtues 
unto  fublunary  bodies,  as  Cabeus  hath  learnedly  obferved  ? 

Whether  Comets  or  blazing  Stars  be  generally  of  fuch  terrible  effects,  as 
elder  times  have  conceived  them  5  for  fince  it  is  found  that  many,  from 
whence  thefe  predictions  are  drawn,  have  been  above  the  Moon  5  why  they 
may  not  be  qualified  from  their  pofitions,  and  afpects  which  they  hold  with 
Stars  of  favourable  natures  5  or  why  fince  they  may  be  conceived  to  arife 
from  the  effluviums  of  other  Stars,  they  may  not  retain  the  benignity  of  their 
Originals-,  or  fince  the  natures  of  the  fixed  Stars  are  aftrologically  differenced 
by  the  Planets,  and  areefteemed  Martial  or  Jovial,  according  to  the  colours 
whereby  they  anfwer  thefe  Planets  5  why  although  the  red  Comets  do  carry 
the  portentions  of  Mars,  the  brightly  white  mould  not  be  of  the  Influence  of 
Juftter  ©r  Venus,  anfwerably  unto  Csr  ScorpH  and  ArUums  3  is  not  abfurd  to 
doubt. 


RtbiYtus  UHit 
it  globis. 


Hivd.  Sdincg, 
cap.  9. 
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Concerning  many  Hiftorical  Tenets  generally 
received,  and  fome  deduced  from  the  Hiftory 
of  Holy  Scripture. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  forbidden  Fruit, 

H  AT  the  forbidden  Fruit  of  Paradife  was  an  Apple, 
is  commonly  believed,  confirmed  by  Tradition,  per- 
petuated by  Writings,  Verfes,  Pauses ;  and  fome 
nave  been  fo  bad  Profodians,  as  from  thence  to  derive 
the  Latin  word  malum,  becaufe  that  fruit  was  the  firft 
occafion  of  evil ;  wherein  notwithftanding  determina-  opinions  5of 
tionsare  prefumptuous,  and  many  I  perceive  are  of  what  kind  the 
another  belief.  For  fome  have  conceived  it  a  Vine ;  ^rb,5dden 
in  the  myftery  of  whofe  fruit  lay  the  expiation  of  the  waSe 
tranfgreffion :  Gorofws  Becanus  reviving  the  conceit  of  Barcephai,  perempto- 
rily concludeth  it  to  be  the  Indian  Fig-tree  5  and  by  a  witty  Allegory  la- 
bours to  confirm  the  fame.  Again,  Tome  fruits  pafs  under  the  name  of 
Adams  Apples,  which  in  common  acception admit  not  that  appellation;  the 
one  described  by  Matthhlus  under  the  name  of  Pomum  Adami,  a  very  fair 
fruit,  and  not  unlike  a  Citron,  but  fomewhat  rougher,  chopt  and  cranied, 
vulgarly  conceived  the  marks  of  Adams  teeth.  Another,  the  fruit  of  that 
Plant  which  Serafion  termeth  Mufa,  but  the  EafternChriflians  commonly 
the  Apples  of  Paradife  3  not  refembling  an  Apple  in  figure,  and  in  tafte  a 
Melon  or  Cowcumber.  Which  fruits  although  they  have  received  appella- 
tions fuitable  unto  the  tradition,  yet  we  can  not  from  thence  infer  they  were 
this  fruit  in  queftion :  No  more  than  Arbor  vit*,  fo  commonly  called,  to  ob- 
tain its  name  from  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradife,  or  Arbor  Juda,  to  be  the  fame 
which  fuppliedthe  Gibbet  unto?^. 
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Again,  There  is  no  determination  in  the  Text  3  wherein  is  only  particu- 
lared,  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  a  tree  good  for  food,  andpleafant  unto  the  eye, 
in  which  regards  many  excel  the  Apple  ■■,  and  therefore  learned  men  do 
wifely  conceive  it  inexplicable  *,  and  Philo  puts  determination  unto  defpair, 
when  he  affirmeth  the  fame  kind  of  fruit  was  never  produced  fince.  Surely 
were  it  not  requisite  to  have  been  concealed,  ithaanot  patted  unfpecified 
nor  the  tree  revealed  which  concealed  their  nakednefs,  and  that  concealed 
which  revealed  it  5  for  in  the  feme  Chapter  mention  is  made  of  fig-leaves. 
And  the  like  particulars,  although  they  feem  nncircumftantial,  are  oft  fet. 
down  in  holy  Scripture  ■-,  fo  is  it  fpecified  that  Elias  fat  under  a  Juniper  tree, 
Abfolom  hanged  by  an  Oak,  and  Zacheus  got  up  into  a  Sycomore. 

And  although  to  condemn  fuch  Indeterminables  unto  him  that  demanded 
on  what  hand  Venus  was  wounded,  the  Philofopher  thought  it  a  fufficient  re- 
folution  to  re- inquire  upon  what  leg  King  Philip  halted  ;  and  the  fens  not 
undoubtedly  refolved  of  the  Sciatica  fide  of  Jacob,  do  cautelodly  in  their 
diet  abftain  from  the  finews  of  both  1  yet  are  there  many  nice  particulars 
whidi  may  be  authentically  determined.  That  Peter  cut  off  the  right  ear  of 
Morbus,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  That  our  Saviour  eat  the  Pafsover  in  an  up- 
per room,  we  may  determine  from  the  Text.  And  fome  we  may  concede 
which  the  Scripture  plainly  defines  not.  That  the  Dyal  of  Aha*  was  placed 
upon  the  Weft-fide  of  the  Temple,  we  will  not  deny,  or  contradict  the  de- 
scription of  Adrkomius.  That  Abraham's  fer vant  put  liis  hand  under  his 
right  thigh,  we  (hall  not  queftion*  and  that  the  Thief  on  the  right  hand 
was  faved,  and  the  other  on  the  left  reprobated,  to  make  good  the  Method 
of  the  laft  judicial  difmilfion,  we  are  ready  to  admit.  But  furely  in  vain  we 
enquire  of  what  wood  was  Mofes  rod,  or  the  tree  that  fweetnea  'the  waters. 
Or  though  tradition  or  humane  Hiftory  might  afford  fome  light,  whether 
the  Crown  of  thorns  was  made  of  Paliurus;  Whether  die  crofs  of  Chriir. 
were  made  of  thofe  four  woods  in  the  Diftich  of  Durante*,  or  only  of  Oak, 
according  unto  Lipfim  and  Goropius,  we  labour  not  to  determine.  For  though 
hereof  prudent  Symbols  and  pious  Allegories  be  made  by  wifer  Concei- 
vers-,  yet  common  heads  will  flie  unto. fuperftitious  applications,  and  hardly 
avoid  miraculous  or  magical  expectations. 

Now  the  ground  or  reafon  that  occafioned  this  expreflion  by  an  Apple, 
might  be  the  community  of  this  fruit,  and  which  is  often  taken  for  any  ci- 
ther. So  the  Goddefs  of  Gardens  is  termed  Pomona  ^  fo  the  Proverb  expref- 
feth  it,  to  give  Apples  unto  Alcinous  -7  fo  the  fruit  which  Paris  decided  was 
called  an  Apple  3  fo  in  the  garden  of  Hefperides  ( which  many  conceive  a 
fiction  drawn  from  Paradife)  we  read  of  golden  Apples  guarded  by  the  Dra- 
gon. Andtofpeak  ftri&ly  in  this  appellation,  they  placed  it  more  iafely 
than  any  other  for  befide  the  great  variety  of  Apples,  the  word  in  Greek 
comprenendeth  Oranges,  Lemmons,  Citrons,  Quinces ;  and  as  XneOim  de- 
fined!, fuch  fruits  as  have  no  ftone  within,  and  a  loft  covering  without^ 
excepting  the  Pomegranate.  And  will  extend  much  farther  in  die  acception 
of  Spigelius,  who  comprehended!  all  round  fruits  under  the  name  of  Apples, 
not  excluding  Nuts  and  Plumbs. 

It  hath  been  promoted  in  fome  contractions  from  a  palfage  in  the  Cauti- 

ciesy  as  it  runs  in  the  Vulgar  tranllation,  Sub  .trbore  mab  fnfcitavi  fa  ibi  cor- 
rupt a  eft  mater  tua,  ibi  vitlata  e/t  fenetrix  tna  5  Which  WQrds  llOtW'ilhltanding 

parabolically  intended,  admit  no  literal  inference,  and  are  of  little  force  in  our 

tranfladon>  I  raifed  thee  under  an  Af pie-tree,  there  thy  mother  brought  ther  forth t 
there  (he  brought  thee  forth  that  bare  thee.    So  wllCll  from  3  basket  of  Summer- 

fruits  or  Apples,  as  the  Vulgar  rendreth  diem,  God  by  Amoi  foretold  the  de- 
ftru&ion  ot  his  people ;  we  cannot  fay  they  had  any  reference  unto  die  fruit  of 
Paradife,  which  was  thedeftru&ion  of  man*  but  thereby  was  declared  the 
propinquity  of  dieir  defolation,  and  tliat  their  tranquillity  w  as  of  po  longer- 
duration  than  diofe  *  horary  or  foon  decaying  fruits  of  Summer.  Nor  when 
it  is  faid  in  the  fame  tranllation,  Pen**  defiderii  annua  tua  difceffcrHttr  a  re,  the 
Apples  that  thy  Soul  lufted  after  are  departed  from  diee,  is  there  any  allufion 
therein  unto  the  fruic  of  Paradife :  but  thereby  is  direacncd  onto 
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that  the  pleafures  and  delights  of  their  Palate  fhould  forfake  them. 
And  we  read  in  Pierins,  that  an  Apple  was  the  Hieroglyphick  of  Love,  and 
that  the  Statua  of  Venus  was  made  with  one  in  her  hand.  So  the  little  Cupids 
in  the  tigmesof  PMoftratus  do  play  with  Apples  in  a  garden-,  and  there  want 
not  fome  who  have  fymbolized  the  Apple  of  Paradife  unto  fuch  conftru&ions.  pi»i0rtrat. 

Since  therefore  after  this  fruit ,  curiofity  fruitlefly  enquireth  ,  and  fi**v.  6.  di 
confidence  blindly  determined^  we  mall  furceafe  our  Inquifition  •,  rather 
troubled  that  it  was  tafted,  than  troubling  our  felves  in  itsdecifion; 
this  only  we  obferve,  when  things  are  left  uncertain,  Men  will  afliirethem 
by  determination.  Which  is  not  only  verified  concerning  the  fruit,  but  the 
Serpent  that  perfwaded-,  many  defining  the  kind  or  fpecies  thereof.  So 
Bonaventure  and  Comefior  affirm  it  was  a  Dragon ,  EngHbinus  a  Bafilisk,  ( 
Delno  a  Viper,  and  others  a  common  Snake.  Wherein  Men  ftill  continue  ^efrPent  was» 
the  delulion  of  the  Serpent ,  who  having  deceived  Eve  in  the  main,  fets 
her  pofterity  on  work  to  miftake  in  the  circumftance  ,  and  endeavours  to 
propagate  errors  at  any  hand.  And  thofe  hefurely  moft  defireth  which 
concern  either  God  or  himfelf  *,  for  they  difhonour  God  who  is  abfolute 
truth  and  goodnels  *,  but  for  himfelf,  who  is  extreamly  evil,  and  the  worft 
we  can  conceive,  by  aberration  of  conceit  they  may  extenuate  his  depravi- 
ty, and  afcribe  fome  goodneis  unto  him. 


amoribus. 


Opinions  of 
what  kind  the 


CHAP.    1 1.1 

That  a  Man  hath  one      lefs  than  a  Woman. 


THat  a  Man  hath  one  Rib  lefs  than  a  Woman,  is  a  common  conceit  de- 
rived from  theHiftory  of  Gexejis,  wherein  it  ftands  delivered,  that  Eve 
was  framed  out  of  a  Rib  of  Adam  -7  whence 'tis  concluded  the  fex  of  Man 
ftill  wants  that  Rib  our  Father  loft  in  Eve.  And  this  is  not  only  palfant 
with  the  many,  but  was  urged  againft  CV«w£#.r  in  an  Anatomy  of  his  at  Pifa, 
where  having  prepared  the  Sceleton  of  a  Woman  that  chanced  to  have 
thirteen  Ribs  on  one  fide,  there  arofe  a  party  that  cried  him  down,  and  even 
unto  oaths  affirmed,  this  was  the  Rib  wherein  a  Woman  exceeded.  Were 
this  true,  it  would  ocularly  filence  that  difpute  oat  of  which  fide  Eve  was 
framed-,  it  would  determine  the  opinion  of  Oleafier,  that  (he  was  made  out 
of  the  Ribs  of  both  fides,  or  fuch  as  from  the  expreffion  of  the*  Text  main- 
tain there  was  a  plurality  of  Ribs  required;  and  might  indeed  decry  the 
parabolical  expofition  of  Origm,  Cajetan,  and  fuch  as  fearing  to  concede  a 
monftrofity,  or  mutilate  the  integrity  of  Adam)  preventively  conceive  the 
creation  of  thirteen  Ribs. 

But  this  will  not  confift  with  reafon,  or  infpe&ion-  For  if  we  furvey 
the  Sceleton  of  both  fexes ,  and  therein  the  compage  of  bones,  we  fhall 
readily  difcover  that  Men  and  Women  have  four  and  twenty  Ribs,  that  is, 
twelve  on  each  fide,  fevengreater  annexed  unto  the  Stemon,  and  five  leiTer 
which  come  iliort  thereof^  Wherein  if  it  fometimes  happen  that  either 
fex  exceed ,  the  conformation  is  irregular ,  deflecting  from  the  common 
rate  or  number,  and  no  more  inferrible  upon  mankind,  than  the  monftrofity 
of  the  Son  oiRafha,  or  the  vitious  excefs  in  the  number  of  fingers  and  toes. 
And  although  fome  difference  there  be  in  figure,  and  the  female  os  innominatum 
be  fomewhat  more  protuberant,  to  make  a  fairer  cavity  for  the  Infant  5  the 
coccyx  fometime  more  reflected,  to  give  the  eafier  delivery  ;  and  theRibs 
themfelvesfeema  little  flatter;  yet  are  they  equal  in  number.  And  there- 
fore while  Arifiotle  doubteth  die  relations  made  of  Nations,  which  had  but 
feven  Ribs  on  a  fide,  and  yet  delivereth,  that  Men  have  generally  no  more 
than  eight ;  as  he  rejected}  their  Hiftory,  fo  can  we  not  accept  of  his  Anatomy. 

O  o  Again, 
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Again,  Although  we  concede  there  wanted  one  Rib  in  the  Sceleton- of 
Adam,  yet  were  it  repugnant  unto  reafon,  and  common  obfervation,  that 
his  pofterity  fliould  want  the  fame.  For  we  oblerve  that  mutilations  are 
not  tranfmitted  from  Father  unto  Son ;  the  blind  begetting  fuch  as  can  fee, 
Men  with  one  eye  Children  with  two,  and  Cripples  mutilate  in  their  own 
perfons  do  come  out  perfect  in  their  generations.  For  the  feed  conveyeth 
with  it  not  only  the  extract  and  fingle  Idea  of  every  part,  whereby  it  trans- 
mits their  perfections  or  infirmities  5  but  double  and  over  again  j  whereby 
fometimes'it  multiplicioufly  delineates  the  fame,  as  in  Twins,  in  mixed 
and  numerous  generations.  Parts  of  the  feed  do  feem  to  contain  the  Idea 
and  power  of  the  whole  ,  fo  Parents  deprived  of  hands,  beget  manual  ifliies, 
and  the  defect  of  thofe  parts  is  fuppliedby  the  Idea  of  others.  Soinone 
grain  of  corn  appearing  limitary  and  infufficient  for  a  plural  germinati- 
on, there  lyeth  dormant  the  virtuality  of  many  other  ard  from  thence 
fometimes  proceed  above  an  hundred  Ears.  And  thus  may  be  made  out  the 
caufe  of  multiparous  productions-,  for  though  the  feminal  materials  diiperie 
andfeparate  in  the  matrix,  the  formative  operator  will  not  delineate  a  part, 
but  endeavour  the  formation  of  the  whole  ;  effecting  the  fame  as  far  as  the 
matter  will  permit,  and  from  dividing  materials  attempt  entire  formations. 
And  therefore,  though  wondrous  ftrange,  it  may  not  be  impoflible  what 
is  confirmed  at  Laufdun  concerning  the  Countefs  of  Holland,  nor  what  Alter- 
tus  reports  of  the  Birth  of  an  hundred  and  fifty.  And  if  we  consider  the 
Tnagnalities  of  generation  in  fome  things,  we  {hall  not  controvert  it's  poflibi- 
lities  in  others:  nor  eafily  queftion  that  great  work,  whofe  wonders  are 
only  fecond  unto  thofe  of  the  Creation,  and  a  clofe  apprehenfion  of  the 
one,  might  perhaps  afford  a  glimmering  light,  and  crepufculous  glance  of  the 
other. 


CHAP.  III. 

OfMethufelab. 


WHat  hath  been  every  where  opinionedby  all  Men,  and  in  all  times, 
is  more  than  paradoxical  to  difpute  and  fo  that  McthufeUh  was 
the  longeft  liver  of  all  the  pofterity  of  Adam,  we  quietly  believe:  but  that 
lie  muft  needs  be  fo,  is  perhaps  below  paralogy  to  deny.  For  hereof  there 
is  no  determination  from  the  Text  •■,  wherein  it  is  only  particulared  he  was 
the  longeft  Liver  of  all  the  Patriarchs  whofe  age  is  there  exprefled  5  but  that 
he  out-lived  all  others,  we  cannot  well  conclude.  For  of  thole  nine  whofe 
death  is  mentioned  before  the  flood,  the  Text  exprefleth  that  Enoch  was  the 
fhorteft  Liver;  who  faw but  three  hundred  fixty  five  years.  But  to  affirm 
from  hence,  none  of  the  reft,  whofe  age  is  not  exprefled,  did  die  before  that 
time,  is  furely  an  illation  whereto  we  cannot  affent. 

Again,  Many  uerfons  there  were  in  thofe  days  of  longevity,  of  whole 
age  notwithstanding  there  is  no  account  in  Scripture-,  as  of  the  race  of  Cain, 
the  Wives  of  the  nine  Patriarchs,  with  all  the  Sons  and  Daughters  that 
every  one  begat:  whereof  perhaps  fome  perfons  might  out-live  MetkufeUh  \ 
the  Text  intending  only  the  mafculine  line  of  Seth,  conduceable  unto  the 
Genealogy  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  antediluvian  Chronology.  And  there- 
fore we  muft  not  contract  the  lives  of  thofe  which  areleft  in  filence  by 
Mofes  $  for  neither  is  the  age  of  Abel  exprefled  in  the  Scripture ,  yet  is 
he  conceived  far  elder  than  commonly  opinioned 5  and  if  we  allow  the 
concluiion  of  his  Epitaph  as  made  by  Adam,  and  fo  fet  down  by  Saltan, 

Pofuit  marens  pater,  cm  afi/ic  juftiuspo/ttumforet,  Anno  a  If  crtH  rcrnm  150.  Ab 

Abelenato  n?.  we  (hall  not  need  to  doubt.   Which  notwithftanding  Cajetan 

and 
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and  others  confirm  5  nor  is  it  improbable,  if  we  conceive  that  Abel  was 
born  in  the  fecond  year  of  Adam,  and  Seth  2  year  after  the  death  of  Abel: 
for  fo  it  being  faid,  that  Adam  was  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  old  when 
be  begat  Seth,  Abel  muft  perifh  the  vear  before ,  which  was  one  hundred 
twenty  nine. 

And  if  the  account  of  Cain  extend  unto  the  Deluge,  it  may  not  he  impro- 
bable that  fome  thereof  exceeded  any  of  Seth.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  in  life* 
riches,  power  and  temporal  bleflings ,  they  might  furpafs  them  in  this 
World,  whofe  lives  related  unto  the  next.  For  fo  when  the  feed  of  facob 
was  under  affliction  and  captivity ,  that  of  Ifmael  and  Efan  flourifhed  and 
grew  mighty,  there  proceeding  from  the  one  twelve  Princes ,  from  the 
odier  no  lefs  than  fourteen  Dukes  and  eight  Kings.  And  whereas  the  age 
of  Cai»  and  his  pofterity  is  not  delivered  in  the  Text,  fome  do  falve  it 
from  the  fecret  method  of  Scripture,  which  fometimes  wholly  omits,  buc 
feldom  or  never  delivers  the  entire  duration  of  wicked  and  faithlefs  perfons, 
as  is  obfervable  in  the  Hiftory  of  E(au,  and  the  Kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah. 
And  therefore  when  mention  is  made  that  Ifmael  lived  1 Z7  years,  fome 
conceive  he  adhered  unto  the  faith  of  Abraham  5  for  fo  did  others  who  were 
not  defcended  from  Jacob 5  for  *  fob  is  thought  to  be  an  Idnme an,  and  of  the  *  j9b  thought 

feed  of  Efau.  by  fome  to  be 

Laftly  ( although  we  rely  not  thereon )  we  will  not  omit  that  conceit  ofrthe  race  of 
urged  by  learned  Men,  that  Adam  was  elder  than  Methnfelah ;  inafmuch  £i'™, 
as  he  was  created  in  the  perfect  age  of  Man,  which  was  in  thofe  days  so  on 
60  years,  for  about  that  time  we  read  that  they  begat  Children  5  fo  that  if 
unto  930  we  add  60  years,  he  will  exceed  MethufeUh.   And  therefore  if 
not  in  length  of  days,  at  leaft  in  old  age  he  furpaiTed  others  5  he  was  older 
than  all,  who  was  never  fo  young  as  any.  For  though  he  knew  old  age, 
he  was  never  acquainted  with  puberty ,  youth  or  Infancy  3  and  fo  in  a 
ftrid  account  he  begat  Children  at  one  year  old.   And  if  the  ufual  compute 
will  hold,  that  Men  are  of  the  fame  age  which  are  born  within  compafc  of 
the  fame  year   Eve  was  as  old  as  her  husband  and  parent  Adam,md  Cain  their 
Son  coetaneous  unto  both. 

Now  that  conception,  that  no  Man  did  ever  attain  unto  a  thoufand 
years,  becaufe  none  mould  ever  be  one  day  old  in  the  fight  of  the  Lord, 

unto  whom  according  to  that  of  David,  A  thoufand years  are  bttt  one  day  5 

doth  not  advantage  MethufeUh.  And  being  deduced  from  a  popular  expreffi- 
on,  which  will  not  ftand  a  Metafhyfical  and  ftricl;  examination,  is  not  of 
force  to  divert  a  ferious  enquirer.  For  unto  God  a  thoufand  years  are  no 
more  than  one  moment,  and  in  his  fight  Methnfelah  lived  no  nearer  one 
day  than  Abel,  for  all  parts  of  time  are  alike  unto  him,  unto  whom  none 
are  referrible ;  and  all  things  prefent  unto  whom  nothing  is  paft  or  to  come. 
And  therefore,  although  webemeafured  by  the  Zone  of  time,  and  the 
flowing  and  continued  inftants  thereof  do  weave  at  laft  a  line  and  circle 
about  the  eldeft :  yet  can  we  not  thus  commenfurate  the  Sphere  of  Trifme- 
gifim  j  or  fumm  up  the  unfuccelfive  and  ftable  duration  of  God. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

That  there  was  no  %afti=how  before  the  Flood. 


THat  there  ftiali  no  Rain-bow  appear  forty  years  before  the  end  of  the 
World,  and  that  the  preceding  drought  unto  that  great  flame  ilia  II 
exhauft  the  materials  of  this  Meteor,  was  an  aflertion  grounded  upon  no 
folid  reafon  :  but  that  there  was  not  any  in  fixteen  hundred  years,  that  is, 
before  the  flood ,  feems  deduceable  from  Holy  Scripture,  Gen.  s.  1  do  fa 

my  iorv  in  the  clouds,  and  it  fhaR  he  for  a  token  of  a  Covenant  between  me  and  the 

Earth.  From  whence  notwithftanding  we  cannot  conclude  the  non-exiftence 
of  the  Rain-bow  5  nor  is  that  Chronology  naturally  eftabliflied,  which  com- 
puteth  the  antiquity  of  effects  arifing  from  phyfical  and  fetled  caufes,  by  ad- 
ditional impofitions  from  voluntary  determinators.  Now  by  the  decree 
of  reafon  and  Philofophy,  the  Rain-  bow  hath  its  ground  in  Nature,  as  cauf- 
.  ed  by  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  falling  upon  a  rorid  and  oppofite  cloud.-  whereof 

fome  reflected,  others  refracted,  beget  that  femi-circular  variety  we  gene- 
rally call  the  Rain-bow  5  which  muft  fucceed  upon  concurrence  of  caufes 
and  fubjedts  aptly  predifpofed.  And  therefore,  to  conceive  there  was  no 
Rain-bow  before,  becaufeGodchofe  this  out.  as  a  token  of  the  Covenant, 
is  to  conclude  the  exiftence  of  things  from  their  fignalities,  or  of  what  is' 
objeded  unto  the  fenfe,  acoexiftence  with  that  which  is  internally  prefent- 
ed  unto  the  underftanding.  With  equal  reafon  we  may  infer  there  was 
no  water  before  the  inflitution  of  Baptifm,  nor  Bread  and  Wine  before 
the  Holy  Eucharift. 

That  there  is  Again,  while  Men  deny  the  antiquity  of  one  Rain-bowt,hey  anciently 
j ,Ra»;-how  of  concede  another.  For,  befide  the  folary  Iris  which  God  (hewed  unto 
e  Mood.  Ngah^  there  js  an0ther  Lunary,  whofe  efficient  is  the  Moon,  vifible  only 
in  die  night,  moft  commonly  at  full  Moon,  and  fome  degrees  above  the 
Horizon.  Now  the  exiftence  hereof  Men  do  not  controvert,  although 
eflfe&cd  by  a  different  Luminary  in  the  fame  way  with  the  other.  And 
probably  appeared  later,  as  being  of  rare  appearance  and  rarer  observation, 
and  many  there  are  which  think  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  Nature.  And 
therefore  by  cafual  fpectators  they  are  lookt  upon  like  prodigies,  and  fignifi- 
cations  made,  notfignified  by  their  natures. 

Laftly,  we  mall  not  need  to  conceive  God  made  the  Rain-bow  at  this 
time,  if  weconfider  that  in  its  created  and  predifpofed  nature,  it  was  more 
proper  for  this  fignification  than  any  other  Meteor  or  celeftial  appearancy 
whatfoever.  Thunder  and.  Lightning  had  too  much  terrour  to  have  been 
tokens  of  mercy  5  Comets  or  blazing  Stars  appear  too  feldom  to  put  us  in 
mind  of  a  Covenant  to  be  remembred  often:  and  might  rather  fignifie  the 
World  fhould  be  once  deftroyedby  Fire,  than  never  again  by  water.  The 
C  ataxia  or  milky  Circle  had  been  more  probable  5  for  (befide  that  unto 
the  latitude  of  thirty,  it  becomes  their  Horizon  twice  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  and  unto  fuch  as  live  under  the  jfcquator,  in  that  fpace  the  whole 
Circle  appeareth)  part  thereof  is  vilible  unto  any  lituation-,  but  being  only 
difcoverable  in  the  night ,  and  when  the  air  is  clear,  it  becomes  of  unfre- 
quent  and  comfortlefs  fignification.  A  fixed  Star  had  not  been  vilible 
uflto  ail  the  Globe,  andfooftoonarrowafignality  in  a  Covenant  concern- 
ing all.  But  Rain-bows  are  feen  unto  all  the  World,  and  every  polition 
of  Sphere.  Unto  our  own  elevation  they  may  appear  in  the  morning,  while 
the  Sun  hath  attained  about  forty  five  degrees  above  the  Horizon  (  which  is 
conceived  the  largeft  femidiameter  of  any  Iris  (and  fointhe  afternoon  when 
it  hath  declined  unto  that  altitude  again  •■>  which  height  the  Sun  not  attaining 
in  Winter,  rain-bows  may  happen  with  us  at  noon  or  any  time.  Unto  a  right 
pofition  of  Sphere  they  may  appear  three  hours  after  the  rifingof  the  Sun, 

and 
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and  three  before  its  fetting  ^  for  the  Sun  aicending  fifteen  degrees  an  hour, 
in  three  attairieth  forty  five  of  altitude.  Even  unto  a  parallel  Sphere,  and 
inch  as  live  under  the  Pole,  for  half  a  year  fome  fegments  may  appear  at 
any  time  and  under  any  quarter,  the  Sun  not  fetting  but  walking  round 
about  them. 

But  the  propriety  of  its  Election  molt  properly  appeareth  in  the  natural  The  natural 
fignification  and  prognoftick  of  it  felf  5  as  containing  a  mixt  fignality  of  fignification 
rain  and  fair  weather.   For  being  in  a  rorid  cloud  and  ready  to  drop,  it  °ftheRain* 
declareth  a  pluvious  difpofure  in  the  air  5  but  becaiife  when  it  appears,  the  ow' 
Sun  muff  alfo  fhine,  there  can  be  no  univerfal  fhowers,  and  confequentry 
no  Deluge.  Thus  when  the  Windows  of  the  great  Deep  were  open,  in  vain 
Men  lookt  for  the  Rain-bow:  for  at  that  time  it  could  not  be  feen,  which 
after  appeared  unto  Noah.  It  might  be  therefore  exiftent  before  the  Flood, 
and  had  in  nature  fome  ground  of  its  addition.  Unto  that  of  nature  God 
fuperadded  an  affurance  of  its  Promife,  that  is,  never  to  hinder  its  appear- 
ance or  fo  to  replenifh  the  Heavens  again,  as  that  we  mould  behold  it  no 
more.  And  thus  without  difparaging  the  promife ,  it  might  rain  at  the 
fame  time  when  God  (hewed  it  unto  Noah-,  thus  was  there  more  therein 
than  the  Heathens  underftood  when  they  called  it  the  NmcU  of  the  gods, 
and  *  the  laugh  of  weeping  Heaven  5  and  thus  may  it  be  elegantly  faid,  I  put  *  mfus  pltrafc 
my  bow,  not  my  arrow  indie  clouds,  that  is,  in  the  menace  of  rain  the  mer-  tit  oiymfu 
cy  of  fair  weather. 

Cabaliftkal  heads,  who  from  that  expreflion  in  Efay,  do  make  a  book  of 
heaven,  and  read  therein  the  great  concernments  of  Earth ,  do  literally  play  Ifa«  34*  4« 
on  this ,  and  from  its  femicircular  figure ,  refembling  the  Hebrew  letter 
Caph,  whereby  is  fignified  the  uncomfortable  number  of  twenty,  at  which 
years  fofeph  was  fold,  which  Jacob  lived  under  Labany  and  at  which  Men  were 
to  go  to  War,  do  note  a  propriety  in  its  fignification  5  as  thereby  declaring 
thedifmal  Time  of  die  Deluge.  And  Chriftian  conceits  do  feemto  ftrain 
as  high,  while  from  the  irradiation  of  the  Sun  upon  a  cloud,  they  apprehend 
the  myfterie  of  the  Sun  of  Righteoufnefs  in  the  obfeurityof  Flefhj  by  the 
colours  green  and  red,  the  two  deftru&ions  of  the  World  by  Fire  and  water  5 
or  by  the  colours  of  Blood  and  water,  themyfteries  of  Baptifm,  and  the 
Holy  Eucharift. 

Laudable  therefore  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Je-ws,  who  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  Rain-bow,  do  magnifie  the  fidelity  of  God  in  the  memory  of  his 
Covenant  j  according  to  that  of  Sjracides,  Look  upon  the  Rain-bow,  and 
praife  him  that  made  it.  And  though  fome  pious  and  Chriftian  pens  have 
only  fymbolized  the  fame  from  the  myfterie  of  its  colours,  yet  are  there 
other  affections  which  might  admit  of  Theological  allufions.  Nor  would 
tte  find  a  more  improper  fubjedt,  that  mould  confider  that  the  colours  are 
made  by  refraction  of  Light,  and  the  fhadows  that  limit  that  light ;  that  the 
Center  of  the  Sun,  the  Rain-bow,  and  the  eye  of  the  Beholder  mult  be  in 
one  right  line,  that  the  Spectator  muft  be  between  the  Sun  and  the  Rain-bow  5 
that  fometime  three  appear ,  fometime  one  reverfed.  With  many  others, 
considerable  in  Meteorological  Divinity,  which  would  more  fenfibly  make 
out  the  Epithete  of  the  Heathens,  and  the  expreflion  of  the  Son  of  Sjracht  thgumnciAs* 
Very  beautiful  is  the  Rain-bow,  it  compaffeth  the  Heaven  about  Vfith  a  glorious  circle* 
and  the  Hands  of  the  mofi  High  have  bended  it* 
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Of  Sem  ,  Ham  and  Japhet. 
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Concerning  the  three  fons  o£  Noah.  Sem,  Ham  and  Japhet,  that  die  order  of 
their  nativity  was  according  to  that  of  numeration,  and  Japhet  the  young- 
eft  fon ,  as  moft  believe,  as  Aufiin  and  others  account ,  the  fons  of 
Japhet,  and  Europeans  need  not  grant : nor  will  it  fo  well  concord  unto  the 
letter  of  the  Text,  and  its  readieft  Interpretations.  For  fo  is  it  faid  in  our 

Tranflation,  Sem  the  Father  of  all  the  fons  ofHeber  the  brother  of  Japhet  the  elder  :  fo 

by  the  Septuagint,  and  fo  by  that  of  Tremelius.  And  therefore  when  the 
Vulgar  reads  it,  Fratre  Japhet  majere,  themiftake,  as  Junius  obferveth,  might 
be  committed  by  the  neglect:  of  the  Hebrew  accent  5  which  occasioned 
ferm  fo  to  render  it,  and  many  after  to  believe  it.  Nor  is  that  Argument 
contemptible  which  is  deduced  from  their  Chronology  for  probable  it  is 
that  Noah  had  none  of  them  before,  and  begat  them  from  that  year  when 
it  is  faid  he  was  five  hundrea  years  old,  and  begat  Sem,  Ham  and  Japhet.  Again 
it  is  faid  he  was  fix  hundred  years  old  at  the  flood,  and  that  two  years  after, 
Sem  was  but  an  hundred ,  therefore  .SVwmuft  be  born  when  Noah  was  five 
hundred  and  two,  and  fome  other  before  in  the  year  of  five  hundred  and  one. 

Now  whereas  the  Scripture  affbrdeth  the  priority  of  order  unto  Sem,  we 
cannot  from  thence  infer  his  primogeniture.  For  in  Sem  the  holy  line  was 
continued  :  and  therefore  however  born,  his  genealogy  was  moft  remark- 
able. So  is  it  not  unufual  in  holy  Scripture  to  nominate  the  younger  before 
the  elder:  fo  is  it  faid,  That*  Tar  ah  begat  Abraham,  Nacher  and  Haram  : 
whereas  Haram  was  the  eldeft.  So  f  Rebekkah  is  termed  the  mother  of  Jacob 
and  Efau.  Nor  is  it  ftrange  the  younger  mould  be  firft  in  nomination , 
who  have  commonly  had  the  priority  in  the  t  bleflings  of  God,  and  been 
firft  in  his  Benediction.  So  Met  was  accepted  before  Cain,  Ifaac  the 
younger  preferred  before  Jfhmaei  the  elder,  Jacob  before  Efau,  Jofeph  was 
the  youngeft  of  twelve,  and  David  the  eleventh  fon  and  minor  cadet  of  fejfe. 

Laftly,  though  Japhet  were  not  elder  than  Sem,  yet  muft  we  not  affirm 
that  he  was  younger  than  Cham :  for  it  is  plainly  delivered,  that  after  Sem  and 
?aphet  had  covered  Noah,  he  awaked,  and  knew  what  his  youngeft  fon 
had  done  unto  him  5  vtU  5  ^'75?©-,  is  the  expreflion  of  the  Septuagint,  Ft&v 
minor  of  Jerom,  and  minimus  of  Tremelius.  And  upon  thefe  grounds  perhaps 
Jofephus  doth  vary  from  the  Scripture  enumeration,  and  nameth  them 

Sem,  Japhet  and  Cham  5  which  is  alfo  obferved  by  the  Annian  Berofus  5  Noah 

cum  tribus  filiis,  Semo,  Japeto,  Chem.  And  therefore  although  in  the  priority 
of  Sem  and  Japhet,  there  may  be  fome  difficulty,  though  Cyril,  Epiphanius 
and  Aufiin  have  accounted  Sem  the  elder,  and  Saltan  the  Annalift,  and  Petavius 
the  Chronologift  contend  for  the  fame  5  yet  Chm  is  more  plainly  and  con- 
fefledly  named  the  youngeft  in  the  Text. 

And  this  is  more  conformable  unto  the  Pagan  hiftory  and  Gentile  ,;c 
count  hereof,  unto  whom  Noah  was  Saturn,  whole  fymbol  was  a  lhip,  as 
relating  unto  the  Ark,  and  who  is  faid  to  have  divided  the  world  between 
his  three  fons.  Ham  is  conceived  to  be  Jupiter ,  who  was  the  youngeft 
fon-,worfhippedby  the  name  of  Hamon,  which  was  the  Egyptian  and  African 
name  for  fupiter,  who  is  faid  to  have  cut  off  the  genitals  of  his  father,  derived 
from  the  niftory  of  Ham,  who  beheld  the  nakednefs  of  his,  and  by  no  hurd 
miftake  might  be  confirmed  from  the  Text,  as  *  Bochartus  hath  well  ob- 
ferved. 
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C  H  A  P.  VL 

That  the  T over  of  Babel  was  ereSled  againft  a  fecond  Return 


N  Opinion  there  is  of  fome  generality,  that  our  Fathers  after  the 
flood  attempted  the  Tower  of  Babel  to  fecure  themfelves  againft 
a  fecond  Deluge.  Which  however  affirmed  by  fofephns  and  others,  hath 
feemed  improbable  unto  many  who  have  difcourfed  hereon.  For  (  befide 
that  they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  Promife  of  God  never  to  drown  the 
world  again,  and  had  the  Rain-bow  before  their  eyes  to  put  them  in  mind 
thereof)  it  is  improbable  from  the  nature  of  the  Deluge  }  which  being  not 
poffibly  caufable  from  natural  mowres  above,  or  watery  eruptions  below* 
but  requiring  a  fupernatural  hand,  and  fuch  as  all  acknowledg  irrefiftible ; 
muft  needs  difparage  their  knowledg  and  judgment  in  fo  fucceflefs  attempts. 

Again,  They  muft  probably  hear,  and  feme  might  know,  that  the  wa- 
ters of  the  flood  afcended  fifteen  cubits  above  the  higheft  mountains.  Now, 
if  as  fome  define,  the  perpendicular  altitude  of  the  higheft  mountains  be 
four  miles  or  as  others,  but  fifteen  furlongs,  it  is  not  eafily  conceived  how 
fuch  a  ftru&ure  could  be  effected,  Although  we  allowed  the  defcription  of 
Herodotus  concerning  the  Tower  of  Belns  whofe  loweft  ftory  was  in  height 
and  breadth  one  furlong,  and  feven  more  built  upon  it  5  abating  that  of 
the  Annian  Beroftu,  the  traditional  relation  offerom,  and  fabulous  account  of 
the  Jews.  Probable  it  is  that  what  they  attempted  was  feafible,  other  wife  they 
had  been  amply  fooled  infruitlefs  fuccefs  of  their  labours,  nor  needed  God  to 
havehindred  them,  faying,  Nothing  will berefirained  from  themt  which  they  begin 
to  do.  , 

It  was  improbable  from  the  place,  that  is  a  Plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  And 
if  the  fituation  of Babylon  were  fuch  at  firft  as  ic  was  in  the  days  olHerodotus  -7  it 
was  rather  a  feat  of  amenity  and  pleafure,  than  conducing  unto  this  intention. 
It  being  in  a  very  great  Plain,  and  fo  improper  a  place  to  provide  againft  a 
general  Deluge  by  Towers  and  eminent  ftru&ures,  that  they  were  fain  to 
make  provifions  againft  particular  and  annual  inundations  by  ditches  and 
trenches,  after  the  manner  of  Egypt.  And  therefore  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  accord-  Hiftory  of 
ingly  objedtetlv:  If  the  Nations  which  followed  Nimrod,  ftill  doubted  the  the  world, 
lurprife  of  a  fecond  flood,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
it  foundeth  ill  to  the  ear  of  Reafon,  that  they  would  have  fpent  many  years 
in  that  low  and  overflown  valley  of  Mefopotamia.  And  therefore  in  this  fitua- 
tion, they  chofe  a  place  more  likely  to  have  fecured  them  from  the  worlds 
deftru&ion  by  fire,  than  another  Deluge  of  water :  and  as  Pterins  obferveth, 
fome  have  conceived  that  this  was  their  intention. 

Laftly,  The  reafon  is  delivered  in  the  Text.  Let  us  build  us  a  City  and  4 
Tower y  whofe  top  may  reach  unto  heaven,  and  let  us  make  us  a  name ,  lefi  we  be 
fcattered  abroad  upon  the  whole  earth  -,as  we  have  already  began  to  wander  over 
a  part.  Thefe  were  the  open  ends  propofed  unto  the  people  *  but  the  fecret 
defign  of  Nimrod,  was  to  fettle  unto  hirafelf  a  place  of  dominion,  and  rule 
over  his  Brethren,  as  it  after  fucceeded,  according  to  the  delivery  of  the  Text, 
The  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Mandrak.es  of  Leah. 

WE  (hall  not  omit  the  Mandrakes  of  Leah,  according  to  the  Hiftory 
of  Genefis.  And  Reuben  went  out  in  the  daies  of  Wheat-harveft, 
find  found  Mandrakes  in  the  field,  and  brought  them  unto  his  mother  Leah.Then  Rachel 
faid  unto  Leah,  Give me ,  I  fray  thee,  of  thy  font  Mandrakes:  and fhe  J aid  unto  her 
Jt  it  a  fmall  matter  that  thou  haft  taken  my  husband,  and  wouldeQ  than  take  my  fens 
Mandrakes  aJfo  ?  And  Rachel  faid,  Therefore  he  /hall  lie  with  thee  this  night  for 

thy  fins  Mandrakes.  From  whence  hath  arifen  a  common  conceit,  that 
.forc-^requefted  thefe  plants  as  a  medicine  of  fecundation,  or  whereby  fhe 
might  become  fruitful.  Which  notwithftanding  is  very  queftionable,  and  of 
incertain  truth. 

For  firft  from  the  comparifon  of  one  Text  with  another,  whetlier  the 
Mandrakes  here  mentioned,  be  the  fame  plant  which  holds  that  name  with 
us,  there  is  fome  caufe  to  doubt.  The  word  is  ufed  in  another  place  of  Scrip- 
ture, when  the  Church  inviting  her  beloved  into  the  fields,  among  the 
delightfull  fruits  of  Grapes  and  Pomegranates,  it  is  faid,  77*  Mandrakes  give 

Cant.  7.        a  fmell,  and  at  our  gates  are  all  manner  of  pleafant  fruits.  Now  inftead  of  a  fmell 

of  Delight,  our  Mandrakes  afford  a  papaverous  and  unpleafant  odor,  whether 
in  the  Leaf  or  Apple,  as  is  difcoverable  in  their  fimplicityor  mixture.  The 
fame  is  alio  dubious  from  the  different  interpretations :  for  though  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  fo/ephus  do  render  it  the  Apples  of  Mandrakes  in  this  Text 
yet  in  the  other  of  the  Canticles,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrafe  termeth  itBalfame! 
R.  Solomon,  as  Drufius  obferveth,  conceives  it  to  be  that  plant  the  Arabian) 
named  Jefemin.   Oleafter,  and  Georgius  Venetus,  the  Lily   and  that  the  word 
Dttdaim,  may  comprehend  any  plant  that  hath  a  good  fmell,  refembleth 
awomans  breaft,  and  flourillieth  in  wheat  harveft.  Tremelius  interprets 
the  fame  for  any  amiable  flowers  of  a  pleafant  and  delightful  odour :  but  the 
Geneva  Tranflators  have  been  more  wary  than  any :  for  although  they 
retain  the  word  Mandrake  in  the  Text,  they  in  effeft  retract  it  in  the  Marg<"n  : 
wherein  is  fet  down,  the  word  in  the  Original  is  Dttdaim,  which  is  a  kind  of 
Fruit  or  Flower  unknown. 
Nor  {hall  we  wonder  at  the  diffent  of  expofition,  and  difficulty  of 
Tlie  vcgcta-  definition  concerning  this  Text,  if  we  perpend  how  varioufly  the  Vege- 
bies  in  h.      tables  of  Scripture  are  expounded,  and  how  hard  it  is  in  many  places  to 
Scripture,     mfe  out  the  ffecies  determined.  Thus  are  we  at  variance  concerning  the 
ounVcx-      Plant  that  covered         which  though  the  Septuagint  doth  render 
pounded.      Cokcynthis,  the  Spanifh  Calabaca,  and  ours  accordingly  a  Gourd  :  yet 
the  vulgar  tranflates  it  Hedera  or  Ivy  ■■,  and  as  Grotius  obferveth,  ferom 
thus  tranflated  it,  not  as  the  fame  plant,  but  beft  apprehended  thereby. 
The  Italian  of  Diodati,  and  that  of  Tremelius  have  named  it  Ricinus, 
and  fo  hath  ours  in  the  Margin,  for  p a/ma  Chrifti  is  the  fame  with  RUinus*. 
The  Geneva  Tranflators  have  herein  been  alio  circumfpeft,  for  they  have 
retained  the  Original  word  Kikaion,  and  ours  hath  alfo  affixed  die  fame 
unto  the  Margin. 

Nor  are  they  indeed  al wayes  the  fame  plants  which  are  delivered  under  the 
fame  name,  and  appellations  commonly  received  amongft  us.  So  when  it  is  laid 

of  Solomon,  that  he  Writ  of  plants  from  the  Cedar  of  Lebanus,  unto  the  Hyjfcp  that 

grmeth  upon  the  W/,that  is  from  the  greatefl:  unto  the  fmallefr,it  cannot  be  well 
conceived  our  common  Hyflbp  •,  for  neither  is  that  the  leaft  of  \  egetables.nor 
obferved  to  grow  upon  walls  j  but  rather  as  Lemnius  well  conceiveth,  fome 
kind  of  the  capillaries,  which  are  very  lmall  plants,  and  only  grow  upon  walls 
and  ftony  places.  Nor  are  the  four  fpecies  in  the  holy  oyntment,  Cinanmon, 
MynhjCaiamus  and  Caflia,  nor  the  other  in  the  holy  perfume,  Frankincenfe, 
Stadlc,  Onycha  and  Galbanum,  fo  agreeably  expounded  unto  thofe  in' 
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ufe  with  us,  as  not  to  leave  confiderable  doubts  behind  them.  Nor  muft 
that  perhaps  be  taken  for  a  limple  unguent,  which  Matthew  only  termeth  a 
precious  oyntmenc,  but  rather  a  compofition,  as  Mark  and  John  imply  by  pi- 
ftickivW,  that  is  faithfully  difpenfed,  and  may  be  that  famous  compofition  \.  mttkioii 

defcribed  by  Diofcorides,  made  of  oyl  of  Ben,  Malabathram,  Jxncus  Odora-  Epifl. 

tusy  Coftns,  Amomum,  Myrrh,  Balfam  and  Nard  5  which  Galen  affirmethto, 
have  been  in  ufe  with  the  delicate  Dames  of  Rome,  and  that  the  beft  thereof 
was  made  at  Laodicea,  from  whence  by  Merchants  it  was  conveyed  unto  o- 
ther  parts.   But  how  to  make  out_  that  Tranflation  concerning  the  Tithe  of 
Mint,  Anife  and  Cumin,  we  are  ftill  to  feek   for  we  find  not  a  word  in  the 
Text  that  can  properly  be  rendred  Anife  •■,  the  Greek  being  iv^»v,  which  the 
Latines  call  Anethum,  and  is  properly  Englifhed  Dill.   Laftly,  What  Meteor 
that  was,  that  fed  the  Ifraelltes  fo  many  years,  they  muft  rife  again  to  in- 
form us.  Nor  do  they  make  it  out,  who  will  have  it  the  fame  with  our  Man- 
na 5  nor  will  any  one  kind  thereof,  or  hardly  all  kinds  we  read  of,  be  able  to  s.maijftmm 
anfwer  the  qualities  thereof,  delivered  in  the  Scripture  -,  that  is,  to  fall  upon  cbtftftm 
the  ground,  to  breed  worms,to  melt  with  the  Sun,to  tafle  like  fre(hoyl,tobe  M^mnmit 
grounded  in  Mills,  to  be  like  Coriander  feed,  and  of  the  colour  of  Bdellium.  Minna- 

Again,  It  is  not  deducible  from  the  Text  or  concurrent  fentence  of  Com- 
ments, that  Rachel  had  any  fuch  intention,  and  moft  do  reft  in  the  determina- 
tion of  Auflin,  that  (lie  defired  them  for  rarity,  pulchritude  or  fuavity.  Nor  is 
it  probable  (he  would  have  refigned  her  bed  unto  Leah,  when  at  the  fame  time 
the  had  obtained  a  medicine  to  frudifie  her  felf.  And  therefore  Drufms  who 
hath  exprefly  and  favourably  treated  hereof,  is  fo  far  from  conceding  this  in- 
tention, that  he  plainly  COncludeth,  Hoc  quo  modo  illis  in  mentem  venerit,  conjicere 
nequeo-y  how  this  conceit  fell  into  mens  minds,  it  cannot  fall  into  mine  j  for 
the  Scripture  delivereth  it  not,  nor  can  it  be  clearly  deduced  from  the  Text. 

Thirdly,  If  Rachel  had  any  fuch  intention,  yet  had  they  no  fuch  effect,  for 
{he  conceived  not  many  years  after  of  Jofeph  \  whereas  in  the  mean  time  Leak 
had  three  children,  Ifachar,  Zebulw  and  Dinah. 

Laftly,  Although  at  that  time  they  failed  of  this  effect,  yet  is  it  mainly 
queftionable  whether  they  had  any  fuch  vertue  either  in  theopinoas  of  thole 
times,  or  in  their  proper  nature.  That  the  opinion  was  popular  in  the  landof 
Canaan,  it  is  improbable,  and  had  Le ah  underflood  thus  much,  fhe  would  not 
furely  have  parted  with  fruits  of  fuch  a  faculty  efpecially  unto  Rachel,  who 
was  no  friend  unto  her.  As  for  its  proper  nature,  the  Ancients  have  general- 
ly efteemeditNarcotickorftupefaclive,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  lift  of 
poyfons,  fet  down  by  Diofcorides,  Galen,  JEtins,  J&vineta,  and  feveral  Anti- 
dotes delivered  by  them  againft  it.  It  was  Iconfefs  from  good  Antiquity, 
and  in  the  days  of  Theophraftus  accounted  a  Philtre,  or  Plant  that  conciliates 
affection-,  andfo  delivered  by  Diofcorides.  And  this  intent  might  feem 
moft  probable,  had  they  not  been  the  wives  of  holy  Jacob  \  had  Rachel  pre- 
fented  them  unto  him,  and  not  requefted  them  for  her  felf. 

Now  what  Diofcorides  affirmeth  in  favour  of  this  effect,  that  the  grains 
of  the  apples  of  Mandrakes  mundifie  the  Matrix,  and  applied  with  Sulphur, 
ftop  the  fluxes  of  women,  he  overthrows  again  by  qualities  deftru&ive  unto 
conception*,  affirming alfo  that  the  juice  thereof  purgeth  upward  like  Helle- 
bore 5  and  applied  in  peffaries  provokes  the  menftruous  flows,  and  procures 
abortion.  Petrus  Hiftanus,  or  Pope  John  the  twentieth  fpeaks  more  directly 
in  his  Thefaurus  father um :  wherein  among  the  receipts  of  fecundation,  he 
experimentally  commendeth  the  wine  of  Mandrakes  given  with  Triphera 
magna.  But  the  foul  of  the  medicine  may  lie  in  Triphera  magna,  an  excel- 
lent compofition,  and  for  this  effect  commended  by  Nicolaus.  And  whereas 
Levinus  Lemnius  that  eminent  Phyfician  doth  alfo  concede  this  effe6t,it  is  from 
manifeft  caufes  and  qualities  elemental  occafionally  producing  the  fame* 
For  he  irnputeth  the  fame  unto  the  coldnefs  of  that  fimple,  and  is 
of  opinion  that  in  hot  climates,  and  where  the  uterine  parts  exceed 
in  heat,  by  the  coldnefs  hereof  they  may  be  reduced  into  a  conceptive 
conftitution ,  and  Crafts  accommodable  unto  generation  •■,  whereby  in- 
deed we  will  not  deny,the  due  and  frequent  ufe  may  proceed  unto  fome  effect 
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from  whence  notwithftanding  we  cannot  infer  a  fertilicating  condition  or  pro- 
perty of  fecundation.  For  in  this  way  all  Vegetables  do  make  fruitful  ac- 
cording unto  the  complexion  of  the  Matrix  if  that  excel  in  heat,  Plants 
exceeding  in  cold  do  recYifie  it  5  if  it  be  cold,  fimples  that  are  hot  reduce 
it  5  if  dry  moift,  if  moid  dry  correct  it  j  in  which  divifion  all  Plants  are 
comprehended.  But  to  diftinguifh  thus  much  is  a  point  of  Art,  and  beyond 
the  Method  of  Rachels  or  feminine  Phyfick.  Again,  Whereas  it  may  be 
thought  that  Mandrakes  may  fecundate,  fince  Pom  hath  obtained  the  EpL- 
thete  of  fruitful,  and  that  fertility  was  Hieroglypnically  delcribed  by  Venus 
with  an  head  of  Poppy  in  her  nana,  the  reafon  hereof  was  the  multitude  of 
feed  within  it  felf,  and  no  fuch  multiplying  in  humane  generation.  And 
laftly,  whereas  they  may  feem  to  have  this  quality,  fince  Opium  it  felf  is  con- 
ceived to  extimulate  unto  Venery,  and  for  that  intent  is  fometimes  u  fed  by 
Turks,  Perjians,  and  moft  oriental  Nations  5  although  Winderus  doth  {eem  to 
favour  the  conceit,  yet  Amatus  Lufitanus,  and  Roderhus  a  Caftro  are  againft  it  5 
Garcias  ab  horto  refutes  it  from  experiment  and  they  fpeak  probably  who 
affirm  the  intent  and  effect  of  eating  Opium,  is  not  fo  much  to  invigorate 
them felves  in  coition,  as  to  prolong  the  A&,  andfpinout  the  motions  of 
carnality. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  three  things  of  Collein. 


The  Msglot 
wife  men 
QMttt.  2.) 
What  manner 
of  King!  they 
were. 


Giffxrfirt 
myrrbam,  &c. 


A Common  conceit  there  is  of  the  three  Kings  of  Collein,  conceived  to 
be  the  wife  men  that  travelled  unto  our  Saviour  by  the  direction  of  the 
Star.  Wherein  (  omitting  the  large  Difcourfes  of  Baronius,  Pineda  and  Mow 
tacutUs, )  that  they  might  be  Kings,  befide  the  Ancient  Tradition  and  Au- 
thority of  many  Fathers,  the  Scripture  alfo  implieth,  The  Gentiles  fhak  com* 

to  thy  light,  and  Kings  to  the  brightnefs  of  thy  rifing.  The  Kings  of  Thar  [is  and 
tkelfles,  the  Kings  of  Arabia  and  Saba  (hall  offer  gifts.  Which  places  moft  Chri- 

ftians  and  many  Rabbins  interpret  of  the  Meffiah.  Not  that  they  are  to  be 
conceived  potent  Monarchs,  or  mighty  Kings-,  but  Toparchs,  Kings  of 
Cities  or  narrow  Territories,  fuch  as  were  the  Kings  of  Sodom  and  Gormmha, 
the  Kings  of  fericho  and  Ai,  the  one  and  thirty  which  Jofhuah  fubdued,  and 
fuch  as  fome  conceive  the  Friends  of  fob  to  have  been. 

But  although  we  grant  they  were  Kings,  yet  can  we  not  be  allured  they 
were  three.  For  the  Scripture  maketh  no  mention  of  any  number  *,  and  the 
number  of  their  Prefents,  Gold,  Myrrh  and  Frankincenfe,  concludeth  not 
the  number  of  their  perfons-,  for  thefe  were  the  commodities  of  their  Coun- 
try, and  fuch  as  probably  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  one  perfon  had  brought  be- 
fore unto  Solomon.  So  did  not  the  Sons  of  facob  divide  the  Prefent  unto  fo- 
fepk,  but  are  conceived  to  carry  one  for  them  all,  according  to  the  expref- 

fion  of  their  Father  :    Take  of  the  befi  fruits  of  the  land  in  your  veffels,  and 

carry  down  the  man  a  prefent.  And  therefore  their  number  being  uncertain, 
what  credit  is  to  be  given  unto  their  names,  Gafper,  Mclchhr,  Balthazar,  what 
to  the  charm  thereof  againft  the  falling  licknefs,  or  what  unto  their  habits, 
complexions,  and  corporal  accidents,  wemuftrely  on  their  uncertain  itory, 
and  received  pourtrai&s  of  Collein. 

Laftly,  Although  we  grant  them  Kings,  and  three  in  number,  yet 
could  we  not  conceive  that  they  were  Kings  of  Collein.  For  although  Col- 
lein  were  the  chief  City  of  the  Via,  then  called  Vbiopolis,  and  afterwards 
Agrippimty  yet  will  no  Hiftory  inform  us  there  were  diree  Kings  thereof. 
Beiide,  thefe  being  Rulers  in  their  Countries,  and  returning  home,  would 

have 
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have  probably  converted  their  Subjects:  but  according  unto  Mmfter,  their 
conversion  was  not  wrought  until  feventy  years  after  by  Maternus  a  difciple 
of  Peter.  And  laftly,  it  is  faid  that  the  wife  men  came  from  the  Eaft  but 
Collein  is  feated  Weft-ward  from  ferufalem  $  for  Collein  hath  of  longitude 
thirty  four  degrees,  but  ferufalem  feventy  two. 

The  ground  of  all  was  this.  Thefe  wife  men  or  Kings,  were  probably  of  And  why  of 
Aratia,  and  defcended  from  Abraham  by  Keturah,  who  apprehending  the  ceiiein. 
myftery  of  this  Star,  either  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  prophecy  of  Balaam, 
the  prophecy  which  Suetonius  mentions,  received  and  conftantly  believed 
through  all  the  Eaft,  that  out  of  Jemy  one  mould  come  that  mould  rule  the 
whole  world  :  or  the  divulged  expectation  of  the  few  from  the  expiring 
prediction  of  Daniel :  were  by  the  fame  conducted  unto  fudea,  returned  in- 
to their  Country,  and  were  after  baptized  by  Thomas.  From  whence  about 
three  hundred  years  after,  by  Helena  the  Emprefs  their  bodies  were  tranflated 
to  Confiantinople.  From  thence  by  Euflatius  unto  Mi/lain,  and  at  laft  by  Re- 
natus  the  Bifhop  unto  Collein :  where  they  are  believed  at  prefent  to  remain, 
their  monuments  fhevvn  unto  ftrangers,  and  having  loft  their  Arabian  Titles*, 
are  crowned  Kings  of  Collein. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  food  of  John  Baptifl:,  Locufis  and  Wdd=honcy. 

Concerning  the  food  of  John  Baptift  in  the  wildernefs,  Locufts  and  Wild- 
honey,  left  popular  opiniatrity  mould  arife,  we  will  deliver  the  chief 
opinions.  The  firft  conceiveth  the  Locufts  here  mentioned  to  be  that  fruit 
which  the  Greeks  name  w^b ov,  mentioned  by  Luke  in  the  diet  of  the  Prodi- 
gal Son,  the  Latins  Siliqua,  and  fome  Panis  Santti  fohannis  5  included  in  a 
broad  Cod,  and  indeed  a  tafte  almoft  as  pleafant  as  Honey.  But  this  opini- 
on doth  not  fo  truly  impugn  that  of  the  Locufts :  and  might  rather  call  into 
controverfie  the  meaning  of  Wild-honey. 

The  fecond  affirmeth  that  they  were  the  tops  or  tender  crops  of  trees :  for 
fo  Locufta  alfo  fignifieth  :  which  conceit  is  plaufible  in  Latin,  but  will  not 
hold  in  Greek,  wherein  the  word  is  «*e«s,  except  for  **eiJW,  we  read  °pfai°n» 
«Tpu*,  or  *'*f  t^w  if,  which  fignifie  the  extremities  of  Trees,  of  which  belief  c?n" Tnin^ 
have  divers  been :  more  confidently  JJidore  Peleuftota,  who  in  his  Epiftles  JJjJi  n« 
plainly  affirmeth  they  think  unlearnedly  who  are  of  another  belief.   And  °f 
this  fo  wrought  upon  Baronius,  that  he  concluded!  in  neutrality  H&c  ckm  Baptift. 

fcribat  Ifiderus,  definiendum  nobis  non  eft,  &  totum  relinquimus  lecloris  arbitrio  j 
nam  con  ft  at  Grtcam  dittionem  a.K&.At,  &  Locuftam,  infetJi  genus,  &  arbor  Urn 
fummitates  Jignificare.  Sed  fallitur,  faith  Montacutius,  nam  conftat  contrarium, 
'AkolJIh  apud  nullum  authorem  clajficum  'Ak^^va  figniftcare.  But  above  all 
Paracelfus  with  moft  animofity  promoteth  this  opinion,  and  in  his  book  de 

meUe,  fpareth  not  his  Friend  Erafmus.  Hoc  a  nonnuilis  it  a  explicatur  tit  dicant 
Locuftas  aut  cicadas  fohanni  pro  cibo  fuijfe  5  fed  hi  ftultitiam  diffimulare  mn 
foflitnty  veluti  ftronymus,  Erafmus,  &  alii  Prophet*  Nesterici  in  Latinitate  im~ 
mortui. 

A  third  affirmeth  that  they  were  properly  Locufts.' that  is,  a  ftieath-  The  more 
winged  and  fix-footed  infect,  fuch  as  is  our  Graftiopper.   And  this  opi-  probable 
nion  feems  more  probable  than  the  other.  For  befide  the  authority  of  what' 
Origen,  feront ,  Chrjfoftom,  Hilary  and  Ambrofe  to  confirm  it :    this  IS 
the  proper  fignification  of  the  word,  thusufed  in  Scripture  by  theSeptua- 
gint,  Greek  vocabularies  thus  expound  it.  Suidas  on  the  word  *A%$U  ob- 
serves it  to  be  that  animal  whereon  the  Baptift  fed  in  thedefert  5  in  this 
fenfe  die  word  is  ufed  by  Ariftotle,  Diofcorides,  Galen,  and  feveral  hu- 
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mane  Authors.    And  laftly,  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  this  interpretation,  or 
any  folid  reafon  why  we  mould  decline  it,  it  being  a  food  permitted  unto  the 
Jews,  whereof  four  kinds  are  reckoned  up  among  clean  meats.   Befide,  not 
only  the        but  many  other  Nations  long  before  and  lince,  have  made  an 
ufual  food  thereof.   That  the  Ethiopians,  Mamitanians  and  Arabians  did 
commonly  eat  them,  is  teftified  by  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Solinus,  JkUan  and  Pli- 
ny, that  they  ftillfeed  on  them,  is  confirmed  by  Leo,  Cadamufius  and  others. 
John  therefore,  as  our  Saviour  faith,  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking  5  that  is, 
far  from  the  diet  of  ferufalem  and  odier  Riotous  places :  but  fared  courfly 
and  poorly,  according  unto  the  apparel  he  wore,  that  is  of  Camels  hair  5  the . 
place  of  his  abode,the  wildernefs  and  the  doctrine  he  preached,  humiliation 
and  repentance. 


CHAP.  X. 

That  John  the  EVangelifl  fiould  not  die. 

THE  conceit  of  the  long-living,  or  rather  not  dying  of  John  theEvan- 
gelift,  although  it  feem  inconfiderable,  and  not  much  weightier  than 
that  oijofeph  the  wandring/W :  yet  being  deduced  from  Scripture,  and  abet- 
ted by  Authors  of  all  times,  it  (hall  not  efcapeour  enquiry.  It  is  drawn  from 
the  fpeechof  our  Saviour  unto  Peter  after  the  prediction  of  his  Martyrdom  ; 

Peter  faith  unto  Jefus,  Lord  what  /halt  this  man  do  ?  Jefus  faith  an  to  him,  If  I  will 
that  he  tarry  until  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou  me.  ■  Then  went  this  fay- 
ing abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  this  difciple  fhould  not  die. 

Now  the  belief  hereof  hath  been  received  either  gro/lyand  in  the  general, 
that  is,  not  diftinguifhing  the  manner  or  particular  way  of  this  continuation, 
in  which  fenfe  probably  the  groffer  and  undifcerning  party  received  it :  Or 
more  diftindtly,  apprehending  the  manner  of  his  immortality,  that  is,  that 
John  mould  never  properly  die,but  be  tranflated  into  Paradife,  there  to  remain 
with  Enoch  and  Mat  until  about  the  coming  of  Chrift  and  mould  be  flain 
with  them  under  Antichrift,  according  to  that  of  the  Apocalypfe,  I  will 

give  power  unto  my  two  witnejfes,  and  they  /hall  prophefie  a  thoufand  two  hun  red  and 
threefcore  days  c loathed  in  facecloth.  And  when  they  fhall  have  fnifhed  their 
Teftimqny,  the  beafl  that  afcendeth  out  of  the  bittomlefs  pit,  fhall  make  war  againfi 
them,  and  fhall  overcome  them,  and  kiH  them.    Hereof,  as  Baronius  obferveth, 

within  three  hundred  years  after  Chrift,  Hippolytus  the  Martyr  was  the  firft 
aflertor,  but  hath  been  maintained  by  Metaphrases,  by  Freculphus,  but  es- 
pecially by  Georgius  Trape^mtius,  who  hath  exprefly  treated  upon  this  Text, 
and  although  he  lived  but  in  thelaft  Century,  didftill  affirm  that  John  was  not 
yet  dead. 

The  fame  is  alfo  hinted  by  the  learned  Italian  Poet  Dante,  who  in  his 
Poetical  furvey  of  Paradife,  meeting  with  the  foul  of  St.  John,  and  defu-ing 
to  fee  his  body  received  anfwer  from  him,  that  his  body  was  in  earth,  and 
there  fhould  remain  with  other  bodies  until  the  number  of  the  blefled  were 
accomplilhed. 

In  terra  t  terra  ilmio  corpo,  ef-  faragli 
Tanto  cengli  altri,  che  f  nnmero  noflro 
Con  f  cterno  propiftto  s  agguagli. 

As  for  the  grofs  opinion  that  he  fhould  not  die,  it  is  fufticiently  refuted 
by  that  which  firft  occafioned  it,  that  is,  the  Scripture  it  felf,  and  no  further 

off,  than  the  very  fubfequent  Verfe :  Tet  Jefus  (aid  net  unto  him,  he  fhould 
not  die,  but  if  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  1  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  And 

this 
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this  was  written  by  John  himfelf,  whom  the  opinion  concerned  ;  and  as  is 
conceived,  many  years  after,  when  Peter  had  fuffered  and  fulfilled  the  pro- 
phecy of  Chrift. 

For  the  particular  conceit,  the  foundation  is  weak,  nor  can  it  be  made  out 
from  the  Text  alledged  in  the  Apocalyfe :  for  befide  that  therein  two  perfons 
are  only  named,  no  mention  is  made  of  John,  a  third  Actor  in  this  Tragedy. 
The  fame  is  alfo  overthrown  by  Hiftory,  which  recordeth  not  only  the  death  rh^dcaiK  >f 
of  John,  but  alTigneth  the  place  of  his  burial,  that  is,  Efhefia,  a  City  in  Afia  s.  jobntbtt* 
minor,  whither  after  he  had  been  banifhed  into  Pamos  by  Domhian,  he  re-  wngciin, 
turned  in  the  reign  of  Nerva,  there  deceafed,  and  was  buried  in  the  days  ^J^f*" 

of  7 raja*.    And  this  is  teftified  by  J erom,  by  Tertullian,  by  Chrjfofiom  and  De  sctiptor. 

Eufebius,  in  whofe  days  his  Sepulchre  was  to  be  feen-,  and  by  a  more  ancient  Eccitjuii.  ot 
Teftimony  alledged  alfo  by  him,  that  is,  of  Poljcrates  Bilhop  of  Ephefvs,  not  animtL- 
many  fucceffions  after  John  \  whole  words  are  thefe  in  an  Epiftle  unto  Vitlor 

Bifhop  of  Rome ,  Johannes  tile  qui  fufra  fe&rus  Domini  recumbebat,  LoElor  oftimus, 

afuA  Efhefum  dormivit.  Many  of  the  like  nature  are  noted  by  Baronius,  Janfr 
»ius,  Efliusy  Lipellous,  and  others. 

Now  the  main  and  primitive  ground  of  this  error,  was  a  grofs  miftake  in 
the  words  of  Chrift,  and  a  falfe  apprehenfion  of  his  meanings  underftand- 
ing  that  pofitive!y  which  was  but  conditionally  exprelTed,  or  receiving  that 
affirmatively  which  was  but  conceifively  delivered.  For  the  words  of  our, 
Saviour  run  in  a  doubtful  (train,  rather  reprehending  than  fatisfying  the  cu- 
riofity  of  Peter  ^  as  though  he  mould  have  faid,  Thou  haft  thy  own  doom, 
why  enquired  thou  after  thy  Brother's  ?  What  relief  unto  thy  affliction, 
will  be  the  fociety  of  anothers  ?  Why  pryeftthou  into  the  fecrets  of  Gods 
will  ?  If  he  ftay  until  I  come,  what  concerneth  it  thee,  who  (halt  be  fure 
to  fuffer  before  that  time  ?  And  fuch  an  anfwer  probably  he  returned,  be- 
caufe  he  fore-knew  John  mould  not  fuffer  a  violent  death,  but  go  unto  his 
grave  in  peace.  \Vhich  had  Peter  affuredly  known,  it  might  have  caft- 
iome  water  on  his  flames,  and  fmothered  thofe  fires  which  kindled  after 
unto  the  honour  of  his  Mafter.  . 

Now  why  among  all  the  reft  John  only  efcaped  the  death  of  a  Martyr,' 
the  reaibn  is  given-,  becaufe  all  others  fled  away  or  withdrew  themfelves  at  of  ail  the 
his  death,  and  he  alone  of  the  Twelve  beheld  his  paflion  on  the  Crofs.  Apofties  Sr. 
Wherein  notwithftanding,  the  affliction  that  he  fuffered  could  not  amount  ^  °f^o  15 
unto  lefs  than  Martyrdom :  for  if  the  naked  relation,  at  leaft  the  intentive  con-       fuffer,  d 
fiderat  on  of  that  Paflion,  be  able  ftill,  and  at  this  disadvantage  of  time,to  rend  a  natural 
the  hearts  of  pious  Contemplators ;  furely  the  near  and  fenfiblevition  thereof  deai'<:  Antl 
muft  needs  occafion  Agonies  beyond  the  comprehenfion  of  flefiv,  and  the  why? 
trajections  of  fuch  an  object  more  (harply  pierce  the  Martyred  Soul  of  John, 
than  afterward  did  the  nails  the'erucified  body  of  Peter. 

Again,  They  were  miftaken  in  the  Emphatical  apprehenfion,  placing  the 
consideration  upon  the  words,  If  I  will :  whereas  it  properly  lay  in  thefe, 
when  I  come.  Which  had  they  apprehended  as  fomehave  fince,  that  is,  not 
for  his  ultimate  and  laft  return,  but  his  coming  in  Judgment  and  deftructi- 
on  upon  the  Jews  ;  or  fuch  a  coming,  as  it  might  be  faid,  that  that  genera- 
tion mould  not  pafs  before  it  was  fulfilled  ■■,  they  needed  not,  much  lefs  need 
we,  fuppofe  fuch  diuturnity.  For  after  the  death  of  Peter,  John  lived  to 
behold  the  fame  fulfilled  by  Vefyafian:  nor  had  he  then  his  Nunc  dimittis,  or 
went  out  like  unto  Simeon  j  but  old  in  accomplifht  obfeurities,  and  having 
feen  the  expire  of  Daniels  prediction,  as  fome  conceive,  he  accomplished  his 
Revelation. 

But  befides  this  original  and  primary  foundation,  divers  others  have 
made  impreflions  according  unto  different  ages  and  perfons  by  whom  they 
were  received.  For  fome  eftabliflied  the  conceit  in  the  difciples  and  bre- 
thren, which  were  contemporary  unto  him,  or  lived  about  the  fame  time 
with  him  t,  and  this  was  firft  the  extraordinary  affection  our  Saviour  bare  un- 
to this  difciple,  who  hath  the  honour  to  be  called  the  difciple  whom  Jefus  lo- 
ved. Now  from  hence  they  might  be  apt  to  believe  their  Mafter  would  dif- 
penfe  with  his  death,  or  fuffer  him  to  live  to  fee  him  return  in  glory,  who  was  - 

the 
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the  only  Apoftle  that  beheld  him  to  die  in  difhonour.  Another  was  the  be- 
lief and  opinion  of  thofe  times,  that  Chrift  would  fuddenly  come  3  for  they 
held  not  generally  the  fame  opinion  with  their  fuccefTors,  or  as  defcending 
ages  after  fo  many  Centuries  •■>  but  conceived  his  coming  would  not  be  long 
after  his  paflion,  according  unto  feveral  expreflions  of  our  Saviour  grofly 
_hef  underftood,  and  as  we  find  the  fame  opinion  not  long  after  reprehended  by 
S.  Paul:  and  thus  conceiving  his  coming  would  not  be  long,  they  might  be 
induced  to  believe  his  Favorite  fhould  live  unto  it.  Laftly,  the  Jong  life  of 
s«inr  fohn  ^n  much  advantage  this  opinion  ;  for  he  furvived  the  otter  twelve, 
how  long  fur-  he  was  aged  ^^  years  when  he  was  called  by  Chrift,  and  2  j  that  is  the  age  of 
vWing  our  b.  Priefthood  at  his  death,  and  lived  93  years,  that  is  68  after  his  Saviour,  and 
Saviour.  ^jecj  not  before  the  fecond  year  of  Trajan.^  Now  having  out-lived  all  his  Fel- 
lows, the  world  was  confirmed  he  might  live  (till,  and  even  unto  the  comine 
of  his  Matter.  6 
The  grounds  which  promoted  it  in  fucceeding  ages,  were  efpecially  two. 
The  firft  his  efcape  of  Martyrdom :  for  whereas  all  the  reft  fufFerea  fome 
kind  of  forcible  death,  we  have  no  hiftory  that  he  fuffered  any  3  and  men 
might  think  he  was  not  capable  thereof :  For  as  Hiftory  informeth,  by  the 
command  of  DmitUnbt  wascaft  into  a  Caldron  of  burning  oyl,  and  came 
out  again  unfindged.  Now  future  ages  apprehending  he  fuffered  no  violent 
death,  and  finding  alfo  the  means  that  tended  thereto  could  take  no  place  -7 
they  might  be  confirmed  in  their  opinion,  that  death  had  no  power  over  him' 
that  he  might  live  always  who  could  not  bedeftroyed  by  fire,  and  was  able 
to  refill  the  fury  of  that  element  which  nothing  (hall  refift.  The  fecond  was 
a  corruption,  crept  into  the  Latin  Text,  reading  for  Si,  Sic  cum  manerevolo- 
whereby  the  anfwer  of  our  Saviour  becometh  pofirive,or  that  he  will  have  it 
fo-,  which  way  of  reading  was  much  received  in  former  ages,and  is  ftill  retain- 
ed in  the  vulgar  Tranflation-,  but  in  the  Greek  and  original  the  word  is  <*v 
fignifying  Si  or  if,  which  is  very ;  different  from .*w,  and  cannot  betranflated 
for  it :  and  anfwerable  hereunto  is  the  tranflation  of  Junius,  and  that  alfo  an- 
nexed unto  the  Greek  by  the  authority  of  Sixtus  guintus. 

The  third  confirmed  it  in  ages  farther  defcending,  and  proved  a  powerful 
argument  unto  all  others  following  ■■>  becaufein  his  Tomb  at  Epkefus  there 
was  no  corps  or  relique  thereof  to  be  found  whereupon  arofe  divers  doubts, 
and  many  fufpicious  conceptions  •,  fome  believing  he  was  not  buried,  fome 
that  he  was  buried  but  rifen  again  others  that  he  defcended  alive  into  his 
Tomb,  and  from  thence  departed  after.  But  all  thefe  proceeded  upon  un  veri- 
table grounds,  as  Barotitis  hath  obferved$  whoalledgeth  a  letter  otCeUftine 
Bimopof  flow*, unto  the  Council  of  Ephefus, wherein  hedeclareth  the  reliques 
of  John  were  highly  honoured  by  that  City;  and  a  paflage  alfo  of  Chryfoftomeln 
the  Homilies  of  the  Apoftles,  That  John  being  dead,  did  cures  ia  Ephefus 
as  though  he  were  ftill  alive.   And  fo  I  obferve  that  Eftius  difculTing  this 

point,  COUCludeth  hereupon,  £uod  corpus  ejus  nuncpam  reperiatur,  hoc  twt  dl- 
cerent  ft  veterum  fcripta  diligenter  perluftraffent. 

Now  that  the  firft  ages  after  Chrift,  thofe  fucceeding,  or  any  other  fhould 
proceed  into  opinions  to  far  divided  from  reafon,  as  to  think  of  immortality 
after  the  fall  Adam,  or  conceit  a  man  in  thefe  later  times  fhould  out-live  our 
fathers  in  the  firft-,  although  it  feem  very  ftrange,  yet  is  it  not  Incredible.  For 
the  credulity  of  men  hath  been  deluded  into  the  like  conceits-,  and  as  Irenes 
and  TcrtttlUan  mention,one  Menander  a  Samaritan  obtained  belief  in  this  very 
point-,  whofe  doctrin  it  was,that  death  fhould  have  no  power  on  his  difciples, 
and  fuch  as  received  his  baptifm  fhould  receive  immortality  therewith.  "Twas* 
furely  an  apprehenfion  very  ftrange  •,  nor  ufually  falling  either  fromthe  abfur- 
dities  of  Melancholy  or  vanities  of  ambition.  Some  indeed  have  been  fo  affe- 
ctedly vain,  as  to  counterfeit  Immortality,  and  have  ftoln  their  death,  in  a 
hope  to  be  efteemed  immortal  -,and  others  have  conceived  themfelves  dead: 
but  furely  few  or  none  have  fain  upon  fo  bold  an  errour,  as  not  to  think 
that  they  could  die  at  all.  The  reafon  of  thofe  mighty  ones,  whofe  ambi- 
tion could  fuflfer  them  to  be  called  gods,  would  never  De  flattered  into  immor- 
tality but  the  proudeft  thereof  have  by  the  daily  dictates  of  corruption  con- 
vinced 
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vinced  the  impropriety  of  that  appellation.  And  furely  although  deluiion 
may  run  high,  and  poinble  it  is  that  for  a  while  a  man  may  forget  his  nature, 
yet  cannot  this  be  durable.  For  the  inconcealable  imperfections  of  uur  felves, 
or  their  daily  examples  in  others,  will  hourly  prompt  us  our  corruption,,  and 
loudly  tell  us  we  are  the  Sons  of  Earth. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Mare  compendioujly  of  J  ome  others. 

MAny  others  there  are  which  we  refign  unto  Divinity,  and  perhaps  de- 
ferve  not  controverfie.  Whether  David  were  puniihed  only  for  pride 
of  heart  in  numbering  the  people,  as  moft  do  hold,  or  whether  as  fofephus 
and  many  maintain,  he  fufrered  alfo  for  not  performing  the  Commandment 
of  God  concerning  capitation  That  when  the  people  were  numbred,  for 
every  head  they  (hould  pay  unto  God  a  (hekel,  we  (hall  not  here  contend.  Ex0li.  iQi 
Surely,  if  it  were  not  the  occafion  of  this  plague,  we  muft  acknowledge  the 
omiflion  thereof  was  direatned  with  that  puniuhment,  according  to  the  words 

of  the  Law.  When  thou  takeft  the  fum  of  the  children  of  Ifrael,  then  Jhall  they 
give  every  man  a  ranfomfor  his  Soul  unto  the  Lord,  that  there  be  no  plague  amongfl 

them.   Now  how  deeply  hereby  God  was  defrauded  in  the  time  of  Dav id, 
and  opulent  State  of  jfaa/tk  will  eafily  appear  by  the  fumms  of  former  luftra-  Exed' i9i 
tions.   For  in  the  firft,  the  filver  of  them  that  were  numbred  was  an  hun- 
dred Talents,  and  a  thoufand  feven  hundred  threefcore  and  fifteen  (hekels 
a  Bekah  for  every  man,  that  is,  half  a  (hekel,  after  the  (hekel  of  the  San- 
ctuary,  for  every  one  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  for  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand,  and  three  thoufand  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Anfwer- 
able  whereto  we  read  in  Jofefhus,  Vefrafian  ordered  that  every  man  of  the  Jews 
mould  bring  into  the  Capitol  two  dragms*  which  amounts  unto  fifteen  pence, 
or  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  filver  with  us :  and  is  equivalent  unto  a  Bekab,  or 
half  a  (hekel  of  the  Sanctuary.  For  an  Attick  dragm  is  feven  pence  half-  wiur  the  m. 
peny  or  a  quarter  of  a  {hekel,  and  a  didraehmum  or  double  dragm,  is  the  word  tick  dragm  is. 
ufed  for  Tribute  money,  or  halfafhekeH  and  a  ftater  the  money  found  in  wh«rheA. 
the  fifhes  mouth  was  two  Didrachmtms,  or  a  wfttfe  (hekel,  and  tribute  fuf-  %lcT£'ni 
ficient  for  our  Saviour  and  for  Peter. 

We  will  not  queftion  the  Metamorphofis  of  Lou  wife,  or  whether  (he 
were  transformed  into  a  real  flatua  of  Salt :  though  fome  conceive  that  ex- 
pieflion  Metaphorical,  and  no  more  thereby  than  a  lading  and  durable  co- 
lumn, according  to  the  nature  of  Salt,  which  admittedi  no  corruption :  in 
which  fenfe  the  Covenant  of  God  is  termed  a  Covenant  of  Salt  *  and  it  isal- 

fbfaid,  God gave  the  Kingdom  unto  David  for  ever,  or  by  a  Covenant  of  Salt. 

That  Abfalom  was  hanged  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  not  caught  Up  by 
the  neck,  as  Jofefhus  conceiveth,  and  the  common  argument  againft  long  hair 
affirmeth,  we  are  not  ready  to  deny.  Although  I  confefs  a  great  and  learned 
party  there  are  of  another  opinion  -,  aldiough  if  he  had  bis  Morion  or  Helmet 
on,  I  could  not  well  conceive  it  ■■,  although  the  tranflation  of  fcrem  or  Treme- 
Hus  do  not  prove  it,  and  our  own  feems  rather  to  overthrow  it. 

That  fudas  hanged  himfelf,  much  more,  that  he  perimed  thereby,  we  (hall 
notraifeadoubt.  Although  fanfenius  difcourfing  the  point,  produceththe 
teftimony  of  Theofhylaftm&Eutkymiits,  that  he  died not  by  the  Gallows,  but 
under  a  cart  wheel-,  and  Baronius  alfo  delivereth,  this  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Greeks,  and  derived  ^.s  high  as  P*pi&t  one  of  the  Difciples  of  John. 
Although  alfo  bow  hardly  the  expreffion  of  Matthew  is  reconcilable 
unto  that  of  Peter,  and  that  he  plainly  hanged  himfelf,  with  that,  that  falling 
head- long  he  burft  afunder  in.  die  midft,  with  many  other,  the  learned  Grotius 

plainly 
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plainly  doth  acknowledge.   And  laftly,  Aldiough  as  he  alfo  urgeth,  the 
word  d-my^cLT)  in  Matthew,  doth  not  only  fignifie  fufpenlion  or  pendulous 
illaqueation,  as  the  common  picture  defcribeth  it,  but  alfo  futfocation,  Gran- 
ulation or  interception  of  breath,  which  may  arife  from  grief,  defpair,  and 
eep  dejection  of  fpirit,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  in  the  Hiftory  of  Toblt 

Strtn£uUt in-    concerning  Sara,  eXuT«8«  a<$'o£.&.       dimytttfy,  Jta  triftata  eft nt  ftrangulatione 

thfu  dolor,  fremeretur  fork  j*m*s  5  and  fo  might  it  happen  from  the  horrour  of  mind  unto 
f*<Lu.  So  do  many  of  the  Hebrews  affirm,  that  Achitophel  was  alfo  ftrangled, 
that  is,  not  from  the  rope,  but  paflion.  For  the  Hebrew  and  Arabick  word 
in  the  Text,  not  only  iignifies  fufpenfion,  but  indignation,  as  Grotiju  hath 
alfo  obferved. 

Many  more  there  are  of  indifferent  truths,  whofe  dubious  expofitions, 
worthy  Divines  and  Preachers  do  often  draw  into  wholefome  and  fobei  ufes, 
whereof  we  {hall  not  fpeak-,  with  induftry  we  decline  fuch  Paradoxes,  and 
peaceably  fubmit  unto  their  received  acceptions. . 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Qeffution  of  Oracles. 

THat  Oracles  ceafed  or  grew  mute  at  the  coming  of  Chrift,  is  beft  un- 
derftood  in  aqualified  fenfe,  and  not  without  all  latitude,  as  though  pre- 
rifely  there  were  none  after,  nor  any  decay  before.  For  (what  wemuft 
con  fcfs  unto  relations  of  Antiquity )  fome  pre-decay  is  obfervable  from  that 

of  Cicero,  urged  by  Baronius  ;  Cur  ifto  modo  jam  oracula  Delphi*  non  eduntur,  tun 
modo  noftra  atate,  fed  jam  diu,  ut  nihil  pojjit  ejfe  contemptiws.    That  during  his 

life  they  were  not  altogether  dumb,  is  deduceable  from  Suetonius  in  the  life 
of  Tiberius,  who  attempting  to  fubvcrt  the  Oracles  adjoyning  unto  Rome, 
was  deterred  by  the  Lots  or  chances  which  were  delivered  at  Praneftj.  Af- 
ter his  death  we  meet  with  many  j  Suetonius  reports,  that  the  Oracle  of 
Antinm  forewarned  CaliguU  to  beware  of  Caftfius,  who  was  one  that  confpired 
his  death.  Plutarch  enquiring  why  the  Oracles  of  Greece  cealed,  excepteth 
thzto£  Lebadia:  and  in  the  fome  place  'Demetrius  affirrneth  the  Oracles  of 
Moffus  and  Amfhilochus  were  much  frequented  in  his  days.  In  brief,  Hiftories 
are  frequent  in  examples,  and  there  want  not  fome  even  to  the  reign  of 

fulian. 

What  therefore  may  confift  with  Hiftory,  by  ceffationof  Oracles,  with 
Montacutius,  we  may  underftand  their  intercilion,  not  abiciflion  or  consum- 
mate deiolatiom  their  rare  delivery,  not  total  dereli&ion  :  and  yet  in  regard 
of  divers  Oracles,  we  may  fpeak  ftrictly,  and  fay  there  was  a  proper  cefla- 
tion.  Thus  may  we  reconcile  the  accounts  of  times,  and  allow  thofe  few 
and  broken  divinations,  whereof  we  read  in  ftory  and  undeniable  Authors. 
For  that  they  received  this  blow  from  Chrift,  and  no  other  caufes  alledged 
by  the  Heathens,  from  oraculousconfellion  they  cannot  deny  whereof  upon 
record  there  are  fome  very  remarkable.  The  firft  that  Oracle  of  Delphos  de- 
livered Unto  Auguftus, 

Me  puer  Hebraus  Divos  Deus  ipfe  guhcrtuns 
Cedere  fede  jubet,  trifte'mf,  redire  fub  or  cum  \ 
Aris  ergo  dehinc  tacitus  difcedito  noftris. 

An  Hebrew  child ,  a  God  all  gods  excelling, 
To  Hell  again  commands  me  from  this  dwelling. 
Our  Altars  leave  in  iilence,  and  no  more 
A  Refolution ere  from  hence  implore. 

A 
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A  fecond  recorded  by  Plutarch,  of  a  yoke  chat  was  heard  to  cry  unto 
Mariners  at  the  Sea,  Great  Pan  is  dead-?  which  is  a  relation  very  remarkable, 
and  may  be  read  in  his  defect  of  Oracles.  A  third  reported  by  Eufebius  in 
the  life  of  his  magnified  Conftantim,  that  about  that  time  Apollo  mourned,  de- 
claring his  Oracles  were  falfe,  and  that  the  righteous  upon  earth  did  hinder 
him  from  fpeaking  truth.  And  a  fourth  related  by  Theodom,  and  delivered  by 
Apollo  Daphneus  unto  fttfian  upon  his  Perfian  expedition,  that  he  fhould  remove 
the  bodies  about  him  before  he  could  return  an  anfwer,  and  not  long  after 
his  Temple  was  burnt  with  lightning. 

All  which  were  evident  and  convincing  acknowledgements  of  that  Power 
which  (but  his  lips,  and  reftrained  that  delufion  which  had  reigned  fomany 
Centuries.   But  as  his  malice  is  vigilant,  and  the  fins  of  men  do  (till  continue 
a  toleration  ofhismifchiefs,  hereftethnot,  nor  will  he  ever  ceafe  to  circum- 
vent the  Sons  of  the  firft  deceived.  And  therefore  expelled  from  Oracles  TheDeviisr© 
and  folemn  Temples  of  delufion,  he  runs  into  corners,  exercifing  minor  trum-  treat  when 
peries,and  ading  his  deceits  in  Witches,  Magicians,  Diviners,  and  fuch  in-  expelled  the 
feriour  feducers-   And  yet  ( what  is  deplorable )  while  we  apply  our  felves  0rac,es' 
thereto,  and  affirming  that  God  hath  left  to  fpeak  by  his  Prophets,  expect 
in  doubtful  matters  a  refolutionfrom  fuch  fpirits,  while  we  fay  the  Devil  is 
mute,  yet  confefs  that  thefe  can  fpeak '-,  while  we  deny  the  fubftance,  yet 
practife  the  effect,  and  in  the  denied  folemnity  maintain  the  equivalent  effi- 
cacy :  in  vain  we  cry  that  Oracles  are  down;  Apollo's  Altar  ftill  doth  fmoak-, 
nor  is  the  fire  of  Delphos  out  unto  this  day. 

Impertinent  it  is  unto  our  intention  to  fpeak  in  general  of  Oracles,  and 
many  have  well  performed  it.  The  plaineft  of  others  was  that  oiApo&o  Del- 
phi™ s  recorded  by  Herodotus,  and  delivered  unto  Crafus;  who  as  a  trial  of 
their  omnifcience  fent unto  diftant  Oracles-,  andfo  contrived  with  the  Mef- 
fengers,  that  though  in  feveral  places,  yet  at  the  fame  time  they  mould  de- 
mand what  Cmfus  was  then  a  doing.  Among  all  others  the  Oracle  of  Delphos 
only  hit  it,  returning  anfwer,  he  was  boyling  a  Lamb  with  a  Tortoife,in  a  bra- 
zen veffel,  with  a  cover  of  the  fame  metal.  The  ftile  is  haughty  in  Greek? 
though  fomewhat  lower  in  Latine. 


I  know  the  fpace  of  Sea,  the  number  of  the  fand, 
I  hear  the  filent,  mute  I  underftand. 
A  tender  Lamb  joined  with  Tortoife  flefli, 
Thy  Mafter  King  of  lydia  now  doth  drefs. 
The  fcent  thereof  doth  in  my  noftrils  hover, 
From  brazen  pot  clofed  with  brazen  cover. 


Hereby  indeed  he  acquired  much  wealth  and  more  honour,  and  was  re- 
puted by  Crafus  as  a  Deity :  and  yet  not  long  after^  by  a  vulgar  fallacy  he  de- 
ceived his  favourite  and  greateft  friend  of  Oracles  into  an  irreparable  over- 
throw by  Cyrm.  And  mrely  the  fame  fuccefs  are  likely  all  to  have,  that  re- 
ly or  depend  upon  him.  'Twas  the  firft  play  he  practiced  on  mortality  %  and 
as  time  hath  rendred  him  more  perfect  in  the  Art,  fo  hath  the  inveteratenefs 
of  his  malice  more  ready  in  the  Execution.  'Tis  therefore  the  foveraign  de- 
gree of  folly,  and  a  crime  not  only  againft  God,  butalfoour  own  reafons,  to 
expect  a  favour  from  the  Devil ;  whofe  mercies  are  more  cruel  than  thofe 
of  Polyphemus  5  for  he  devours  his  favourites  firft,  and  the  nearer  a  man  ap- 
proacheth,  the  fooner  he  is  fcorched  by  Moloch.  In  brief,  his  favours  are 
deceitful  and  double-headed,  he  doth  apparent  good,  for  real  and  convincing 
evil  after  it  andexaltethusuptothetop  of  the  Temple,  but  to  tumble  us 
down  from  it. 


*&quoris  efl  ftatium  &  numerus  mlhi  notus  arena, 
Mutum  per  cipio,f amis  nihil  audio  vocem. 
Venit  ad  hos  fenfus  ttidor  teftudixis  acris, 
£>utt  femel  agnink  coquttur  cum  came  labete, 
Aere  infra  ftrato,  &  ftratum  cut  defuper  as  efi. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  death  of  Ariftotle. 


What  an  Eu- 
ripus is  gene- 
rally. 


Touching  the 
death  of  An- 
fait. 


Licctui  At 
4u*[itis,  Epifl. 


't  placitit 
•hitfopbervn. 


THAT  Ariftotle  drowned  himfelfin  Euripus,  as  defpairing  to  refolve  the 
caufe  of  its  reciprocation,  or  ebb  and  ftav  feven  times  a  day,  with  this  • 
determination,  Si  quidem  ego  noncapiote,  ttt  capiesme,  was  the aflertion  of  Pro- 
copius,  Nadanzen,  fuftin  Martyr ,  and  is  generally  believed  among  us.  Where- 
in, becaufe  we  perceive  men  have  but  an  imperfect  know  ledge,  fome  con- 
ceiving Euripus  to  be  a  River,  others  net  knowing  where  or  in  what  part  to 
place  it  j  we  firft  advertife,  it  generally  lignifieth  any  ftrait,  fret,  or  channel 
of  the  Sea,  running  between  two  fhoars,  as  f alius  Pollux  hath  defined  it  5 
as  we  read  of  Euripus  Hetlefpontiacus,  P)rrh<e»s,  and  this  whereof  we  treat, 
Euripus  EubolcHs  or  Chakidicns ,  that  is,  a  narrow  paffage  of  Sea  dividing  At- 
tica, and  the  Ifland  of  Eubcea,  now  called  Golfo  de  Negroponte,  from  the  name 
of  the  Ifland  and  chief  City  thereof $  famous  in  the  wars  of  Antiochus,  and 
taken  from  the  Venetians  by  Mahomet  the  Great. 

Now  that  in  this  Euripe  or  fret  of  Negropont,  and  upon  the  occafion  men- 
tioned, Ariftotle  drowned  himfelf,  as  many  affirm,  and  almoft  all  believe,  we 
have  fome  room  to  doubt.  For  without  any  mention  of  this,  we  rind  two 
ways  delivered  of  his  deatli  by  Diogenes  Laertius  who  exprefly  treateth 
thereof 3  the  one  from  Eumolus  and  Phavor'mus,  that  being  accufed  of  impiety 
forcompofinganHymn  unto  Hermias  (  upon  whofe  Concubine  he  begat  his 
fon  Nicomachas )  he  withdrew  into  Chalcis,  where  drinking  poifon  he  died ; 
the  Hymn  is  extant  in  Laertius,  and  the  fifteenth  book  of  Athemus.  Ano- 
ther by  Apollodorus,  that  he  died  at  Chalcis  of  a  natural  death  and  languid  1- 
ment  of  ftomach,  in  his  lixty  third,  or  great  Climadterical  year ;  and  an- 
fwerable  hereto  is  the  account  of  Suidas  and  Cenforinus.  And  if  that  were 
clearly  made  out,  which  Rabbi  Ben  fofeph  affirmeth,  he  found  man  Egyptian 
book  of  Abraham  Sapiens  PerUol ,  that  Ariftotle  acknowledged  all  that  was 
written  in  the  Law  of  Mofes,  and  became  at  laft  a  Profelyte  •■,  it  would  alfo 
make  improbable  this  received  way  of  his  death. 

Again,  Befide  the  negative  of  Authority,  it  is  alfo  deniable  by  reafon  5 
nor  will  it  be  eafie  to  obtrude  fuch  defperate  attempts  upon  Ariftotlefcom  un- 
fatisfadtion  of  reafon,  who  fo  often  acknowledged  the  imbecillity  thereof. 
Who  in  matters  of  difficulty,  and  fuch  which  were  not  without  abftrulities, 
conceived  it  fufficient  to  deliver  conjedturalities.  And  furely  he  that  could 
fometimes  fit  down  with  high  improbabilities,  that  could  content  himfelf, 
and  think  to  fatisfie  others,  that  the  variegation  of  Birds  was  from  their 
living  in  the  Sun,  or  erection  made  by  delibration  of  the  Telt ides ;  would 
not  have  been  dejected  unto  death  with  this.  He  that  was  fo  well  acquainted 
with  »  077,  and  ikito'  utrum,  and  An  Quia,  as  we  obferve  in  the  Queries  of 
his  Problems  with  'l<™<  and  to  toau  ,  fortafe  and  plerumque,  as  is  obferva- 
ble  through  all  his  Works  had  certainly  refted  with  probabilities,  and  glan- 
cing conjectures  in  this :  Nor  would  his  refolutions  have  ever  run  into  that 
mortal  Antanaclafis,  and  defperate  piece  of  Rhetorick,  to  be  compriz'd  in 
that  he  could  not  comprehend.  Nor  is  it  indeed  to  be  made  out,  that  he  e- 
ver  endeavoured  the  particular  of  Euripus,  or  fo  much  as  to  refolve  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  Sea.  For,  as  Vicmercatus  and  others ;  obferve,  he  hath  made 
no  mention  hereof  in  his  Works,  although  the  occalion  prefent  it  felf  in  his 
Meteors,  wherein  he  difputeth  the  affections  of  the  Sea :  nor  yet  in  his 
Problems,  although  in  the  twenty  third  Section,  there  be  no  lefs  than  one 
and  forty  Queries  of  the  Sea.  Some  mention  there  is  indeed  in  a  Work  of 
the  propriety  of  Elements,  afcribed  unto  Ariftotle  :  which  notvvithftanding 
is  not  reputed  genuine,  and  was  perhaps  the  fame  whence  tliis  was  urged  by 
Plutarch. 

Laftly, 
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Laftly,  the  thing  it  felf  whereon  the  opinion  dependeth,.  that  is,  the  va- 
riety of  the  flux  and  the  reflux  of  Er.rlpus,  or  whether  the  fame  do  ebb  and 
flow  feven  times  a  day,  is  not  incontrovertible.  _  For  though  Pompwius  Me  - 
la, and  after  him  Solinus  and  Pliny  have  affirmed  it  yet  I  obferve  Thmydidesi 
who  fpeaketh  often  of  Euboea,  hath  omitted  it.  Paafanius  an  ancient  Wri- 
ter, who  hath  left  an  exact  defcription  of  Greece,  and  in  as  particular  a  way  as 
Leandro  of  Italy,  or  Camden  of  great  Britain,  defcribing  not  only  the  Coun- 
try Towns,  and  Rivers  but  Hills,  Springs  and  Houfes,  hath  left  no  mention 
hereof.  JEfchines  in  Ctefiphon  only  alludeth  unto  it ,  and  Strabo  that  accurate 
Geographer  fpeaks  warily  of  it,thatis,*f  ?*«\andas  men  commonly  reported. 

And  (o  doth  alfo  Maginus,  Velocis  ac  varii  fluttus  efi  mare,  ubi  quater  in  die, 
aut  fepties,  ut  alii  dicunt,  reciprecantur  tfius.    Botero  more  plainly,  //  mar  ere  fee 


'volte,  &c.  This  Sea  with  wondrous  impetuofity^  ebbeth  and  floweth  four 
times  a  day,  although  it  be  commonly  faid  feven  times;  and  generally  opi- 
nioned,  that  Arifiotle  defpairing  of  the  reafon,  drowned  himfelf  therein. 
In  which  defcription  by  four  times  a  day,  it  exceeds  not  in  number  the  mo- 
tion of  other  Seas,  taking  the  words  properly,  that  is,  twice  ebbing  and 
twice  flowing  in  four  and  twenty  hours.  And  is  no  more  than  what  Tho- 
mafe  Porrchachi  affirmeth  in  his  defcription  of  famous  Iflands,  that  twice  a 
day  it  hath  fuch  an  impetuous  flood,  as  is  not  without  wonder.  Livy  fpeaks 

more  particularly,  Hand  facile  infejlior  claffi  ftatio  efi  er  fretum  ipfum  Euripi, 
non  fepties  die  (  ficut  fama  fert )  temporibus  certis  reciprocat,  fed  t  enter  e  in  modum 
venti,  nunc  hunc  nunc  iliac  verfo  mari,  velut  monte  pracipiti  devolutus  torrens  rapitnr. 

There  is  hardly  a  worfe  harbour,the  fret  or  chanel  of  Euripus  not  certainly  eb- 
bing or  flowing  feven  times  a  day,  according  to  common  report :  but  being 
uncertainly,and  in  the  manner  of  a  wind  carried  hither  and  thither >  is  whirled 
away  as  a  torrent  down  a  hill.  But  the  experimental  teftimony  of  GUlius  is 
moft  confiderable  of  any :  who  having  beheld  the  courfe  thereof,  and  made 
enquiry  of  Millers  that  dwelt  upon  its  fliore,  received  anfwer,  that  it  ebbed 
and  flowed  four  times  a  day,  that  is,  every  fix  hours,  according  to  the  Law 
of  the  Ocean  :  but  that  indeed  fometimes  it  obferved  not  that  certain  courfe, 
And  this  irregularity,  though  feldom  happening,  together  with  its  unruly 
and  tumultuous  motion,  might  afford  a  beginning  unto  the  common  opinion. 
Thus  may  the  expreflion  in  Ctefiphon  be  made  out :  And  by  this  may  Ari- 
ftetle  be  interpreted,  when  in  his  Problems_  he  feems  to  borrow  a  Metaphor 
from  Euripus :  while  in  the  five  and  twentieth  Section  he  enquireth,  why  in 
the  upper  parts  of  houfes  the  Air  doth  Euripize,  that  is,  is  whirled  hither  and 
thither. 

A  later  and  experimental  teftimony  is  to  be  found  in  the  Travels  of  Monfr 
eur  Duloir  who  about  twenty  years  ago,  remained  fometime  at  Negroponte,  or 
old  Chalds,  and  alfo  pafied  and  repaifed  this  Euripus ;  who  thus  exprefleth 
himfelf.  I  wonder  much  at  the  Error  concerning  the  flux  and  reflux  of  Eu- 
ripus 5  and  I  aflure  you  that  opinion  is  falfe.  I  gave  a  Boat-man  a  Crown, 
to  fet  me  in  a  convenient  place,  where  for  a  whole  day  I  might  obferve  the 
fame.  It  ebbeth  and  floweth  by  fix  hours,  even  as  it  doth  at  Venice,  but  the 
courfe  thereof  is  vehement. 

Now  that  which  gave  life  unto  the  aflertion,  might  be  his  death  at  Chalds, 
the  chief  City  of  Eubcea,  and  feated  upon  Euripus,  where  'tis  confeffed  by 
all  he  ended  his  days.  That  he  emaciated  and  pined  away  in  the  too  anxi- 
ous enquiry  of  its  reciprocations,  although  not  drowned  therein,  as  Rhodigi- 
»«/relateth,  fome  conceived,  was  a  half  confeflion  thereof  not  juftifiable 
from  Antiquity.  Surely  the  Philofophy  of  flux  and  reflux  was  very  imper- 
fect of  old  among  die  Greeks  and  Latins nor  could  they  hold  a  fufficient 
theory  thereof,  who  only  obferved  the  Mediterranean,  which  in  fome  pla- 
ces hath  no  ebb,  and  not  much  in  any  part.  Nor  can  we  affirm  our  know* 
ledg  is  at  the  height,  who  have  now  the  Theory  of  the  Ocean  and  narrow 
Seas  befide.  While  we  refer  it  unto  the  Moon,  we  give  fome  fatisfaction 
for  the  Ocean,but  no  general  falve  for  Creeks,and  Seas  which  know  no  flood* 
nor  refolve  why  it  flows  three  or  four  foot  at  Venice  in  the  bottom  of  the 
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Gulph,  yet  fcarce  at  all  at  Ancono,  Burazmo,  or  Ccrcyra,  which  lye  but  by  the 
way.  And  therefore  old  abftrufities  have  cauted  new  inventions  $  and  (cme 
from  the  Hypothefes  of  Copernicus,  or  the  Diurnal  and  Annual  motion  of  the 
earth,  endeavour  to  falve  the  flows  and  motions  of  thefe  Seas,  illuftraring 
the  fame  by  water  in  a  boal,  that  rifing  or  falling  to  either  lide,  according 
to  the  motion  of  the  veflel ;  the  conceit  is  ingenious,  falves  fome  doubts, 
and  is  discovered  at  large  by  Galileo. 

But  whether  the  received  principle  and  undeniable  action  of  the  Moon 
may  not  be  ftill  retained,  although  in  fome  difference  of  application,  is  yet 
to  be  perpended  that  is,  not  by  a  fimple  operation  upon  the  furface  or  fupe- 
rior  parts,  but  excitation  of  the  nitro-fulphureous  fpirits,  and  parts  difpoled 
to  intumefcency  at  the  bottom  5  not  by  attenuation  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Sea,  (whereby  Ships  would  draw  more  water  at  the  flow  than  at  the  ebb) 
but  inturgefcencies  caufed  firft  at  the  bottom,  and  carrying  the  upper  part 
before  them  h  fubfiding  and  falling  again,  according  to  the  motion  of  the 
Moon  from  the  Meridian,  and  languor  of  the  exciting  caufe :  and  therefore 
Rivers  and  Lakes  who  want  thefe  fermenting  parts  at  the  bottom,  are  not 
excited  unto  aquations  and  therefore  fome  Seas  flow  higher  than  others, 
according  to  the  Plenty  of  thefe  fpirits,in  their  fubmarine  conftitutions.  And 
therefore  alfo  the  periods  of  flux  and  reflux  are  various,  nor  their  increafe  or 
decreafe  equal:  according  to  the  temper  of  the  terreous  parts  at  the  bottom : 
who  as  they  are  more  hardly  or  eafily  moved,  do  varioufly  begin,  continue 
or  end  their  intumefcencies. 

From  the  peculiar  difpofition  of  the  earth  at  the  bottom,  wherein  quick 
excitations  are  made,  may  arife  thofe  Agars  and  impetuous  flows  in  fome 
ifcftuaries  and  Rivers,  as  is  obferved  about  Trent  and  Humber  in  England  5 
which  may  alfo  have  fome  effect  in  the  boifterous  tides  of  Euripus,  not  on- 
ly from  ebullitions  at  the  bottom,  but  alfo  from  the  fides  and  lateral  parts, 
driving  the  ftreams  from  either  fide,  which  arife  or  fall  according  to  the  mo- 
tion in  thofe  parts,  and  the  intent  or  remifs  operation  of  the  nrft  exciting 
caufes,  which  maintain  their  activities  above  and  below  the  Horizon  5  even 
as  they  do  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  and  in  the  commotion  of 
Catarrhs. 

How  therefore  Arifietle  died,  what  was  his  end,  or  upon  what  oc- 
cafion,  although  it  be  not  altogether  affured,  yet  that  his  memory  and  wor- 
thy name  mail  live,  no  man  will  deny,  nor  grateful  Scholar  doubt.  And  if 
according  to  the  filogy  of  Solon,  a  man  may  be  only  faid  to  be  happy  after 
he  is  dead,  and  ceafeth  to  be  in  the  vifible  capacity  of  beatitude  or  if  ac- 
cording unto  his  own  Ethicks,  fenfe  is  not  eflential  unto  felicity,  but  a  man 
may  be  happy  without  the  apprehenfion  thereof:  furely  in  that  fenfe  he  is 
pyramidally  nappy ;  nor  can  he  ever  perifh  but  in  the  Euripe  of  Ignorance, 
or  till  the  Torrent  of  Barbarifm  overwhelmed!  all. 

A  like  conceit  there  paffeth  of  Meiifigenes,  Alias  Homer,  the  Father  Poet, 
that  he  pined  away  upon  the  Riddle  of  the  Fifhermen.  But  Herodotus  who 
wrote  his  life  hath  cleared  this  point;  delivering,  that  palling  from  Samos 
unto  Athens,  he  went  fick  afhore  upon  thelfland  Ios,  where  he  died,  and  was 
folemnly  Interred  upon  the  Sea-fide ;  and  fo  decidingly  condudeth,  Ex  hac 
tgritudine  extremum  diem  claujit  Homer us  in  Io,  nen,  nt  arbitrantur  aliqui,  *Aznig- 
matis  perplexitdte  enettus,  fed  merbo. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Wijh  of  Philoxenus. 

THAT  Relation  of  Ariftotle,  and  conceit  generally  received  concern- 
ing Philoxenus,  who  wiflied  the  neck  of  a  Crane,  that  thereby  he 
might  take  more  pleafure  in  his  meat,  although  it  pafs  without  exception, 
upon  enquiry  I  find  not  only  doubtful  in  the  ftory,  but  abfurd  in  the  defire 
or  reafon  alledged  for  it.  For  though  his  Willi  were  fuch  as  is  delivered,  yet 
had  it  not  perhaps  that  end,  to  delight  his  guft  in  eating ;  but  rather  to  ob- 
tain advantage  thereby  in  finging,  as  is  declared  by  MiranduU.  Ariftotle 
("faith  he)  in  his  Ethicks  and  Problems,  accufeth  Philoxenus  of  fenfuality,  for 
the  greater  pleafure  of  guft  defiring  the  neck  of  a  Crane  which  defire  of 
his,  aflenting  unto  Ariftotle,  I  have  formerly  condemned :  But  fince  I  per- 
ceive that  Ariftotk  for  this  accufation  hath  been  accufed  by  divers  Writers. 
For  Philoxenus  was  an  excellent  Mufician,  -  and  defired  the  neck  of  a  Crane, 
not  for  any  pleafure  at  meat  but  fancying  thereby  an  advantage  in  finging 
or  warbling,  and  dividing  the  notes  in  mufick.  And  many  Writers  there  are 
which  mention  a  Mufician  of  that  name,  as  Plutarch  in  his  Book  againft 
Ufury  h  and  Ariftotle  himfelf  in  the  Eighth  of  his  Politicks,  fpeaks  of  one 
Philoxenus  a  Mufician,that  went  off  from  the  Dorick  Dithyrambicks  unto  the 
Phrygian  Harmony. 

Again,  Be  the  ftory  true  or  falfe,  rightly  applied  or  not,  the  intention  is 
not  j-eafonable,  and  that  perhaps  neither  one  way  nor  the  other.  For  if  we 
rightly  confider  the  Organ  of  taft,  we  (hall  find  the  length  of  the  neck  to 
conduce  but  little  unto  it.  For  the  tongue  being  the  inftrument  of  taft,  and 
the  tip  thereof  the  moft  exa<5t  diftinguilher,  it  will  not  advantage  the  guft  to 
have  the  neck  extended :  Wherein  the  Gullet  and  conveying  parts  are  only 
feated,  which  partake  not  of  the  nerves  of  guftation,  or  appertaining  unto 
fapor,  but  receive  them  only  from  the  fixth  pair  j  whereas  the  nerves  of  taft 
defcend  from  the  third  and  fourth  propagations,  and  fodiffufe  themfelvs  into 
the  tongue.  And  therefore  Cranes,  Herns  and  Swans  have  no  advantage  in 
tafte  beyond  Hawks,Kites,  and  others  of  (horter  necks. 

Nor,  if  we  confider  it,  had  Nature  refpecl:  unto  the  tafte  in  the  different 
contrivance  of  necks,  but  rather  unto  the  parts  contained,  the  compofure  of 
the  reft  of  the  body,  and  the  manner  whereby^  they  feed.   Thus  animals  of 
long  legs,  have  generally  long  necks \  that  is,  for  the  conveniency  of  feed- 
ing, as  having  a  neceflity  to  apply  their  mouths  unto  the  earth.  So  have 
Horfes,  Camels,  Dromedaries  long  necks,  and  all  tall  animals,  except  the 
Elephant,  who  in  defect  thereof  is  furniihed  with  a  Trunk,  without  which 
he  could  not  attain  the  ground.   So  have  Cranes,  Herns,  Storks  and  Shove- 
lards  long  necks :  and  fo  even  in  Man,  whofe  figure  is  erect,  the  length  of 
the  neck  followeth  the  proportion  of  other  parts :  and  fuch  as  have  round 
faces  or  broad  chefts  and  fhoulders,  have  very  feldom  long  necks.  For,  the 
length  of  the  face  twice  exceedeth  that  of  the  neck,  and  the  fpace  betwixt 
the  throat-pit  and  the  navel,  is  equal  unto  the  circumference  thereof.  Again, 
animals  are  framed  with  long  necks,  according  unto  the  courfe  of  their  life 
or  feeding :  fo  many  with  fhort  legs  have  long  necks,  becaufe  they  feed  in 
the  water,  as  Swans,  Geefe,  Pelicans,  and  other  fin-footed  animals.  But 
Hawks  and  birds  of  prey  have  fhort  necks  and  fruited  legs  5  for  that  which 
is  long  is  weak  and  flexible,  and  a  ftiorter  figure  is  beft  accommodated  unto 
that  intention.  Laftly,  the  necks  of  animals  do  vary,  according  to  the  parts 
that  are  contained  in  them,  which  are  the  weazon  and  the  gullet.  Such  as 
have  no  weazon  and  breath  not,  have  fcarce  any  neck,  as  moft  forts  of  Fi- 
fties /and  fome  none  at  all,as  all  forts  of  Pe£tinals,  Soals,  Thornback,Floun- 
ders  j  and  all  cruftaceous  animals,  as  Crevifes,  Crabs  and  Lobfters. 

All 
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All  which  confidered,  the  Willi  of  Philoxenus  will  hardly  confift  with 
reafon.  More  excufable  had  it  been  to  have  wiilied  himfelf  an  Ape,  which 
if  common  conceit  fpeak  true,  is  exa&er  in  tafte  than  any.  Rather  fome 
kind  of  granivorous  bird  than  a  Crane,  for  in  this  fenfe  they  are  fo  exquifite, 
that  upon  the  firft  peck  of  their  bill,  they  can  diftinguifh  the  qualities  of  hard 
bodies-,  which  the  fenfe  of  man  difcerns  not  without  maftication.  Rather 
fome  ruminating  animal,  that  he  might  have  eat  his  meat  twice  over  5  or  ra- 
ther, as  Theofhilus  obferved  in  At hen&m, his  defire  had  been  more  reafonable, 
had  he  wifhed  himfelf  an  Elephant,  or  an  Horfe  5  for  in  thefe  animals  the 
appetite  is  more  vehement,  and  tliey  receive  their  viands  in  large  and  plen- 
teous manner.  And  this  indeed  had  been  more  fuitable,  if  this  were  the  fame 
Thiloxems  whereof  Plutarch  fpeaketh,  who  was  fo  uncivilly  greedy,  that  to 
engrofs  the  mefs,  he  would  preventively  deliver  his  noftrils  in  the  difh. 

As  for  the  mufical  advantage,  although  it  feem  more  reafonable,  yet  do 
we  not  obferve  that  Cranes  and  birds  of  long  necks  have  any  mufical,  but 
harfh  and  clangous  throats.  But  birds  that  are  canorous,  and  whofe  notes  we 
moft  commend,  are  of  little  throats  and  fhort  necks,  as  Nightingales,  Fin- 
ches, Linnets,  Canary-birds  and  Larks.  And  truly,  although  the  Weazon, 
throttle  and  tongue  be  the  inftruments  of  voice,  and  by  their  agitations  do 
chiefly  concurr  unto  thefe  delightful  modulations,  yet  cannot  we  diftinclly 
and  peculiarly  affign  the  caufe  unto  any  particular  formation  and  I  perceive 
the  beft  thereof,  the  Nightingale,  hath  fome  difadvantage  in  the  tongue  ; 
which  is  not  accuminate  and  pointed  as  in  the  reft,  but  feemeth  as  it  were 
cut  off,  which  perhaps  might  give  the  hint  unto  the  Fable  of  Philomela,  and 
the  cutting  off  her  tongue  by  Tctcms% 


Concerning  the  Lake  Atfhaltites,  the  Lake  of  Sodom,  or  the  Dead-Sea, 
that  heavy  bodies  caft  therein  fink  not,  but  by  reafon  of  a  fait  and  bi- 
tuminous thicknefs  in  the  water  float  and  fwim  above,  narrations  already 
made  are  of  that  variety,  we  can  hardly  from  thence  deduce  a  fatisfactory 
determination  5  and  that  not  only  in  the  ftory  it  felf,  but  in  the  caufe  al- 
ledged.  As  for  the  ftory,  men  deliver  it  varioufly  :  fome  I  fear  too 
largely,  as  PH*j,  who  affirmeth  that  Bricks  will  fwim  therein.  Mandevil 
goeth  farther,  that  Iron  fwimmeth,  and  feathers  fink.  Mmfier  in  his 
Cofmography  hath  another  relation,  although  perhaps  derived  from  the 
Poem  of  Tertullian,  that  a  Candle  burning  fwimmeth,  but  if  extinguiftied 
finketh.  Some  more  moderately,  as  fofephus,  and  many  others:  affirming 
only  that  living  bodies  float,  nor  peremptorily  averring  they  cannot  fink, 
but  that  indeed  they  do  not  eafily  defcend.  Moft  traditionally,  as  Galen, 
PUny,  Solinus,  and  Strabo,  who  feems  to  miftake  the  Lake  Serbonis  for 
k.  Few  experimentally,  moft  contenting  themfelves  in  the  experiment  of 
f  'efpajian,  by  whofe  command  fome  Captives  bound  were  caft  therein,  and 
found  to  float  as  though  they  could  have  fwimmed :  divers  contradictorily, 
or  contiarily,  quite  overthrowing  die  point.  Arifiotk  in  the  fecond  of 
his  Meteors  (peaks  lightly  thereof,  «<"r«p  nv5**oy*<n,  which  word  is  varioufly 
rendred,  by  fome  as  a  fabulous  account,  by  fome  as  a  common  talk.  BU- 


Biddkifhi  iti*  dhlfhus  dividcth  the  common  accounts  of  fade*  into  three  parts,  the  one, 
maim  An-    fajtn  ne>  ai  e  apparent  Truths,  the  fecond  apparent  falflioods,  the  third  are 


dubious  or  between  both  5  in  which  form  he  ranketh  the  relation  of  this 
Lake.  But  Andrew  Thevet  in  his  Cofmography  dotli  ocularly  overthrow 
it ;  for  he  afh"rmeth,he  faw  an  Afs  with  his  Saddle  caft  therein  and  drowned. 


CHAP.  XV. 


Now 
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Now  of  thefe  relations  fo  different  or  contrary  unto  each  other,  the  (econd 
is  moft  moderate  and  fafeft  to  be  embraced,  which  faith,  that  living  bodies 
fwim  therein,  that  is,  they  do  not  eafily  fink:  and  this,  untill  exact  experi- 
ment further  determine,  may  be  allowed,  as  beftconfiftent  with  this  quality, 
and  the  reafons  alledged  for  it. 

As  for  the  caufe  of  this  effect,  common  opinion  conceives  it  to  be  the  fait 
and  bituminous  thicknefs  of  the  water.  This  indeed  is  probable,  and  may  be 
admitted  as  far  as  the  fecond  opinion  concedeth.  For  certain  it  is  that  falc 
water  will  fupport  a  greater  burden  than  frelh  -7  and  we  fee  an  egg  will  de-  j 
fcend  in  fait  water,  which  will  fwim  in  brine.  But  that  Iron  fliould  float 
therein,  from  this  caufe,  is  hardly  granted  ^  for  heavy  bodies  will  only  fwim 
in  that  liquor,  wherein  the  weight  of  their  bulk  exceedeth  not  the  weight 
of  fo  much  water  as  it  occupieth  or  taketh  up.  But  furely  no  water  is  heavy 
enough  to  anfwer  the  ponderofity  of  Iron^  and  therefore  that  metal  will  fink 
in  any  kind  thereof,  and  it  was  a  perfect  Miracle  which  was  wrought  this  way 
v  by  Eli/ha.  Thus  we  perceive  that  bodies  do  fwim  or  fink  in  different  liquors, 
according  unto  the  tenuity  or  gravity  of  thofe  liquors  which  are  to  fupport 
them  So  fait  water  beareth  that  weight  which  will  fink  in  vinegar,  vinegar 
that  which  will  fall  in  frefh  water,  frefli  water  that  which  will  fink  in  fpirits 
of  Wine,  and  that  will  fwim  in  fpirits  of  Wine  which  will  fink  in  clear  oyl  5 
as  we  made  experiment  in  globes  of  wax  pierced  with  light  fticks.'to  fup- 
port them.  So  that  although  it  be  conceived  an  hard  matter  to  fink  in  oyl, 
I  believe  a  manfhould  find  it  very  difficult,  and  next  to  flying,  to  fwim  there- 
in. And  thus  will  Gold  fink  in  Quick-filver,  wherein  Iron  and  other  metals 
fwim  for  the  bulk  of  Gold  is  only  heavier  than  that  fpace  of  Quick-filver 
which  itcontaineth  :  and  thus  alfo  in  a  folution  of  one  ounce  of  Quick-filver 
in  two  of  Aquafortis,  the  liquor  will  bear  Amber,  Horn,  and  the  fofter  kinds 
of  ftones,  as  we  have  made  trial  jn  each. 

But  a  private  opinion  there  is  which  crofleth  the  common  conceit,  main-' 
tained  by  fome  of  late,  and  alledged  of  old  by  Strabo,  that  the  floating  of 
bodies  in  this  Lake  proceeds  not  from  the  thicknefs  of  the  water,  but  a  bitu- 
minous ebullition  from  the  bottom,  whereby  it  wafts  up  bodies  injected,  and 
fuffereth  them  not  eafily  to  fink.  The  verity  thereof  would  be  enquired  by 
ocular  exploration,  for  this  way  is  alfo  probable.  So  we  obferve,  it  is  hard 
to  wade  deep  in  baths  where  fprings  arife ;  and  thus  fometime  are  balls  made 
to  play  upon  a  fpoutingftream. 

And  therefore,  until  judicious  and  ocular  experiment  confirm  or  diftin- 
guiili  the  affertion,  that  bodies  do  not  fink  herein  at  all,  we  do  not  yet  be- 
lieve ;  that  they  do  not  eafily,  or  with  more  difficulty  defcend  in  this  than 
other  water,  we  fliall  readily  aflent.   But  to  conclude,  an  impoflibility  from 
a  difficulty,  or  affirm  whereas  things  not  eafily  fink,  they  do  not.  drown  at 
all  5  befide  the  fallacy,  is  afrequenuddition  in  humane  expreflion,  and  an  am- 
plification not  unufual  as  well  in  opinions  as  relations  which  oftentimes  give 
indiftinct  accounts  of  proximities,  and  without  reftraint  tranfcend  from  one 
another.  Thus,forafmuch  as  the  torrid  Zone  was  conceived  exceeding  hot,  and 
of  difficult  habitation,  the  opinions  of  men  fo  advanced  its  conftitution*  as  to 
conceive  the  fame  unhabitable,  and  beyond  poffibility  for  man  to  live  there- 
in.  Thus,  becaufe  there  are  no  Wolves  in  England,  nor  have  been  obfer- 
ved  for  divers  generations,  common  people  have  proceeded  into  opinions, 
and  fome  wife  men  into  affirmations,  they  will  not  live  therein,  although 
brought  from  other  Countries.   Thus  moft  men  affirm,  and  few  here  will 
believe  the  contrary,  that  there  be  no  Spiders  in  Ireland  $  but  we  have  be- 
held fome  in  that  Country;  and  though  but  few,  fome  Cob-webs  we  be- 
hold in  Irifh  wood  in  England.   Thus  the  Crocodile  from  an  egg  growing 
up  to  an  exceeding  magnitude,  common  conceit,  and  divers  Writers  deli- 
ver, it  hath  no  period  of  encreafe,  but  groweth  as  long  as  it  liveth.  And 
thus  in  brief,  in  moft  apprehenfions  the  conceits  of  men  extend  the  con- 
(iderations  of  things,  and  dilate  their  notions  beyond  the  propriety  of  their 
natures. 
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In  the  Mapps  of  the  dead  Sea  or  Lake  of  Sodom,  we  meet  with  the  deftroy- 
ed  Gties,  ana  in  divers  the  City  of  Sodom  placed  about  the  middle,  or  fir 
from  the  more  of  it  5  but  that  it  could  not  be  far  from  Segor,  which  was  feared 
under  the  mountains  near  the  fide  of  the  Lake,  feems  inferrible  from  the 
fudden  arrival  of  Lot,  who  coming  from  Sodom  at  day-break,  attained  Jmr 
at  Sun-riling  and  therefore  Sodom  to  be  placed  not  many  miles  from  it,  and 
not  in  the  middle  of  the  Lake,  which  is  accounted  about  eighteen  miles  o- 
ver  5  and  fo  will  leave  about  nine  miles  to  be  pafled  in  too  {mall  a  fpace 
of  time. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  diners  other  Relations, 

j.  ^TpH  E  relation  of  Avmots,  and  now  common  in  every  mouth,  of  the 
J.  Woman  tliat  conceived  in  a  bath,  by  attracting  the  fperm  or  feminal 
effluxion  of  a  man  admitted  to  bathe  in  fome  vicinity  unto  her,  I  have 
fcarce  faith  to  believe;  and  had  I  been  of  the  Jury,  mould  have  hardly 
thought  I  had  found  the  Father  in  the  perfon  that  ftood  by  her.  Tis  a  new 
and  unfeconded  way  inHiftory  to  fornicate  at  a  diftance,  and  much  offend- 
eth  the  rules  of  Phyfick,  which  fay,  there  is  no  generation  without  a  joync 
emiflion,  nor  only  a  virtual,  but  corporal  and  carnal  contaction.   And  al- 
though AriftotU  and  his  adherents  do  cut  off  the  one,  who  conceive  no  ef- 
fectual ejaculation  in  women  5  yet  in  defence  of  the  other  they  cannot  be  in- 
troduced. For,  if  as  he  believeth,  the  inordinate  longitude  of  the  organ, 
though  in  its  proper  recipient,  may  be  a  means  to  inprolificate  the  feed  5 
furely  the  diftance  of  place,  with  the  comixtureof  an  aqueous  body  mini 
prove  an  effectual  impediment,  and  utterly  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  a  concepti- 
on. And  therefore  that  conceit  concerning  the  daughters  of  Lot  ,that  they  were 
impregnated  by  their  fleeping  father,  or  conceived  by  feminal  pollution  re- 
ceived at  diftance  from  him,  will  hardly  be  admitted.   And  therefore  what 
bv  th"D°"ii  *s  rc'ate<^  °f  Devils,  and  the  contrived  delufions  of  (pints,  that  they  fteal  the 
my  impro-    feminal  emiflions  of  man,  and  tranfmit  them  into  their  Votaries  in  coition, 
kablc.         is  much  to  be  fufpected  5  and  altogether  to  be  denied,  that  there  enfue  con- 
ceptions thereupon  s  however  husbanded  by  Art,  and  the  wifeft  menagery  of 
that  moft  fubtile  Impoftor.   And  therefore  alfo  that  our  magnified  Merlin 
was  thus  begotten  by  the  Devil,  is  a  groundlefs  conception  5  and  as  vain  to 
think  from  thence  to  give  the  reafon  of  his  prophetical  fpirit.   For  if  a  ge- 
neration could  fucceed,  yet  fhould  not  the  iffue  inherit  the  faculties  of  the 
Devil,  who  is  but  an  Auxiliary,  and  no  univocal  Actor  •■,  Nor  will  his  nature 
fubftantially  concur  to  fuch  productions. 

And  although  it  feems  not  impoffible,  that  impregnation  may  fucceed  from 
feminal  fpirits,  and  vaporous  irradiations  containing  the  active  principle, with- 
out material  and  grofs  immiffions ;  as  it  happeneth  fometimes  in  imperforated 
perfons,  and  rare  conceptions  of  fome  much  under  puberty  or  fourteen.  As 
may  be  alfo  conjectured  in  the  coition  of  fome  Infects,  wherein  the  female 
makes  intrufion  into  the  male  5  and  from  the  continued  ovation  in  Hens,  from 
one  fingle  tread  of  a  Cock,  and  little  ftock  laid  up  near  the  vent ,  fufficient 
for  durable  proliferation.  And  although  alfo  in  humane  generation  the  grofs 
and  corpulent  feminal  body  may  return  again,  and  the  great  bufinefs  be  acted 
by  what  it  carrieth  with  it :  yet  will  not  the  fame  fulfice  to  fupport  the  ftory 
in  queftion,  wherein  no  corpulent  immifTion  is  acknowledged*  anfuerable 
unto  the  fable  of  thsTalmudifis,  in  the  ftory  of  BcnzSr*,  begotten  in  the  fame 
manner  on  the  Daughter  of  the  Prophet  Jermie. 


1.  The 
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2.  The  Relation  of  TmoMus,  and  now  become  common ,  concerning 
Crajfus  the  Grand- father  of  Marcus  the  wealthy  Roman,  that  he  never  laugh- 
ed but  once  in  all  his  life,  and  that  was  at  an  Afs  eating  thiftles,  is  fomething 
ffrange.   For,  if  an  indifferent  and  unridiculous  object  could  draw  his  habi- 
tual aufterenefs  unto  a  fmile :  it  will  be  hard  to  believe  he  could  with  perpe- 
tuity refift  the  proper  motives  thereof.   For  the  ad  of  Laughter  which  is 
evidenced  by  a  fweet  contraction  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  and  a  pleafant  Laughter, 
agitation  of  the  vocal  Organs,  is  not  meerly  voluntary,  or  totally  within  the  what  kind  of 
jurifdiction  of  our  felves :  but  as  it  may  be  conftrained  by  corporal  contacti-  Portion  it  is. 
on  in  any,  and  hath  been  enforced  in  fome  even  in  their  death :  fo  the  new 

unuiual  or  unexpected  jucundities, which  prefent  themfelves  to  any  man  in  his 
life,  at  fome  time  or  other  will  have  activity  enough  to  excitate  the  earthieft 
foul,  and  raife  a  fmile  from  moft  compofed  tempers.  Certainly  the  times 
were  dull  when  thefe  things  happened,  and  the  wits  of  thofe  Ages  fhort  of 
thefe  of  ours  when  men  could  maintain  fuch  immutable  faces,  as  to  re- 
main like  ftatues  under  the  flatteries  of  wit,  and  perfift  unalterable  at  all 
efforts  of  Jocularity.  The  fpirits  in  Hell,  and  Pinto  himfelf,  whom  Lucian 
makes  to  laugh  at  paflages  upon  earth,  will  plainly  condemn  thefe  Saturnines, 
and  make  ridiculous  the  magnified  Heraclitus,  who  wept  prepofteroufly,  and 
made  a  Hell  on  earth  ;  for  rejecting  the  confolations  of  life,  he  palled  his 
days  in  teats,  and  the  uncomfortable  amendments  of  Hell. 

3.  The  fame  conceit  there  palfeth  concerning  our  Blefled  Saviour,  and  is 
fometimes  urged  as  an  high  example  of  gravity.  And  this  is  opinioned,  be- 
caufe  in  holy  Scripture  it  is  recorded  he  fometimes  wept,  but  never  that  he 
laughed.  Which  howfoever  granted,  it  will  be  hard  to  conceive  how  he 
pafted  his  younger  years  and  childhood  without  a  fmile,if  as  Divinity  affirm- 
eth,  for  the  affurance  of  his  Humanity  unto  men,  and  the  concealment  of 
his  Divinity  from  the  Devil*,  he  patted  this  age  like  other  children,  and  fo 
proceeded  until  he  evidenced  the  fame.  And  furely  herein  no  danger  there 
is  to  affirm  the  act  or  performance  of  that,  whereof  we  acknowledg  the 
power  and  eflential  property  5  and  whereby  indeed  he  moft  nearly  convinced 
the  doubt  of  his  Humanity.  Nor  need  we  be  afraid  to  afcribe  that  unto 
the  Incarnate  Son,  which  fometimes  is  attributed  unto  the  tlncarnate  Fa- 
ther j  of  whom  it  is  faid,  He  that  dwclleth  in  the  heavens  (hall  laugh  the  wicked 

to  [com.  For  a  laugh  there  is  of  contempt  or  indignation,  as  well  as  of  mirth 
and  Jocofity  :  And  that  our  Saviour  was  not  exempted  from  the  ground 
hereof,  that  is,  the  paflion  of  anger,  regulated  and  rightly  ordered  by  rea-  ztUtdomhs 
fon,  the  Schools  do  not  deny  :  and  befides  the  experience  of  the  Money-  *"<  «*«tf< 
changers,  and  Dove-fellers  in  the  Temple,  is  teftified  by  St.  John,  when  he  m' 
faith,  the  fpeech  of  David  was  fulfilled  in  our  Saviour. 

Now  the  Alogie  of  this  opinion  confifteth  in  the  illation    it  being  not 
reafonable  to  conclude  from  Scripture  negatively  in  points  which  are  not 
matters  of  faith,  and  pertaining  unto  Salvation.  And  therefore  although  in 
the  defcription  of  the  Creation  there  be  no  mention  of  Fire,  Chriftian  Phi- 
lofophy  did  not  think  it  reafonable  prefentiy  to  annihilate  that  Element,  or 
pofirively  to  decree  there  was  no  fuch  thing  at  all.  Thus  whereas  in  the  brief 
Narration  of  Mofes  there  is  no  record  of  Wine  before  the  flood,  we  cannot 
fatisfactoriiy  conclude  that  Noah  was  the  firit  that  ever  tafted  thereof.  And. 
thus  becaufe  the  word  Brain  is  fcarce  mentioned  once,  but  Heart  above  an  Only  in  the 
hundred  times  in  Holy  Scripture   Phyficians  that  difpute  the  principality  of  Vu'g" 
parts,  are  not  from  hence  induced  to  bereave  the  animal  Organ  of  its  prio-  ^dg' 9' J?* 
rity.  Wherefore  the  Scriptures  being  ferious,  and  commonly  omitting  fuch 
Parergies,  it  will  be  unreafonable  from  hence  to  condemn  all  Laughter,  and 
from  confiderations  inconfiderable  to  difcipline  a  man  out  of  his  nature.  For 
this  is  by  a  rufiical  feverity  to  banifli  all  urbanity  •■,  whofe  harmlefs  and  con- 
fined condition,  as  it  ftands  commended  by  morality ;  fo  is  ic  conliftent  with 
Religion,  and  doth  not  oftend  Divinity. 

4.  The  cuftom  it  is  of  Popes  to  change  their  Name  at  their  Creation  j 
and  the  Author  thereof  is  commonly  faid  to  be  Bocca  di  forco,  or  Swiries- 
face   who  therefore  alTumed  the  ftile  of  Sergias  the  id,  as  being  afhamed  fo 

Rr  foul 
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foul  a  name  mould  difhonour  the  Chair  of  Peter  5  wherein  notwithftanding, 
from  MontacHUHs  and  others,  I  find  there  may  be  fome  miftake.  For  M*fo- 
fiius  who  writ  the  Lives  of  Popes,  acknowledged!  he  was  not  the  firft  that 
changed  his  name  in  that  See  nor  as  fUtina  affirmeth,  have  all  his  Succef- 
fors  precifely  continued  that  cuftom  •,  for  Adrian  the  Sixth,  and  Marcellus  the 
Second,  did  (till  retain  their  Baptifmal  denomination.  Nor  is  it  proved,  or 
probable,  that  Sergitu  changed  the  name  of  Bocca  di  Porco,  for  this  was  his 
Sirname  or  Gentilitius  appellation  nor  was  it  the  cuftom  to  alter  mat  with 
the  other :  but  he  commuted  his  Chriftian  name  Peter  for  Serous,  becaufe 
he  would  feem  to  decline  the  name  of  Peter  the  Second.  A  fcruple  I  confefs 
not  thought  confine:  able  in  other  Sees,  whofe  Originals  and  firft  Patriarchs 
have  been  lefs  dilputed  $  nor  yet  perhaps  of  that  reality  as  to  prevail  in  points 
of  the  fame  nature.  For  the  names  of  the  Apoftles,  Patriarchs  and  Prophets 
have  been  aflumed  even  to  affectation  j  the  name  of  Jefus  hath  not  been  ap- 
propriate •,  but  fome  in  precedent  ages  have  born  that  name,  and  many  lince 
have  not  refufed  the  Chriftian  name  of  Emmanuel.  Thus  are  there  few  names 
more  frequent  than  Mofes  and"  Abraham  among  the  Jews :  The  Turks  without 
fcruple  affect  the  name  of  Mahomet,  and  with  gladnefs  receive  ib  honourable 
cognomination. 

And  truly  in  humane  occurrences  there  ever  have  been  many  well  directed 
intentions,  whofe  rationalities  will  never  bear  a  rigid  examination,  and  though 
in  fome  way  they  do  commend  their  Authors,  and  fuch  as  firft  began 
them,  yet  have  they  proved  infufheient  to  perpetuate  imitation  in  fuch  as 
have  fijeceeded  them.  Thus  was  it  a  worthy  reiblution  of  Godfrey,  and  moil 
Chriftians  have  applauded  it,  That  lie  refufed  to  wear  a  Crown  of  Gold 
w  here  his  Saviour  had  worn  one  of  Thorns.  Yet  did  not  his  Succeflors  du- 
rably inherit  that  fcruple,  but  fome  were  anointed,  and  folemnly  accepted 
the  Diadem  of  Regality.  Thus  Julius,  Auguftus  and  Tiberius  with  gjeat  hu- 
mility or  popularity  refufed  the  name  of  Imperator,  but  their  Succeflors  have 
challenged  mat  Title,  and  retain  the  fame  even  in  its  Titularity.  And  thus  to 
come  nearer  our  fubject,  the  humility  of  Gregory  the  Great,  would  by  no 
means  admit  the  ftile  of  Univerfal  Biihop ;  but  the  ambition  of  Boniface 
made  no  fcruple  thereof,  nor  of  more  queafie  refolutions  have  been  their 
Succeffors  ever  lince. 

5-.  That  Tamerlane  was  a  Scythian  Shepherd,  from  Mr.  Knolls  and  others, 
from  Aiha^en  a  Learned  Arabian  who  wrote  his  Life,  and  was  Spectator  of 
many  of  His  Exploits,  we  have  reafons  to  deny.  Not  only  from  his  birth,  for 
he  was  of  the  Blood  of  tlie  1  drtarian  Emperours,  whofe  Father  Og  had  for 
his  Pofleflioh  the  Country  of  Sagaths  which  was  no  flender  Territory,  but 
comprehended  all  that  Tract  wherein  were  contained  BaHriana,  StgdJana, 
Mitrgiana,  and  the  Nation  of  the  Majfagetes,  whofe  capital  City  wasSama  - 
cand;  a  place  though  now  decayed,  of  great  Efteem  and  Trade  in  former 
Ages :  But  from  his  Regal  Inauguration,  for  it  is  faid,  that  being  about  the 
age  of  fifteen,  his  old  Father  rehgned  the  Kingdom,  and  Men  of  war  unro 
him.  And  alfo  from  his  Education,  for  as  the  ftory  (peaks  it,  he  was  inftru- 
cted  in  die  Arabian  Learning,  and  afterward  exerciled  himlelf  therein.  Now 
Arabian  Learning  Was  in  a  manner  all  the  Liberal  Sciences,  efpecially  the  Ma- 
thematicks,  and  Natural  Philofophy  3  wherein  not  many  Ages  before  him 

there  flourHhed  Avicenna,  Aierroes,  Avenzoar,  Gobcr,  Aim  amor  and  Alha^cni 

cognominal  unto  him  that  wrote  his  Hillory,  whofe  Chronology  indeed,  al- 
though it  beobfeure,  yet  in  the  opinion  of  his  Commentator,  he  was  Coin 
temporary  unto  Avicema,  and  hath  left  Sixteen  Books  of  Opticks,  of  great 
efteem  with  Agespaft,  and  Textuary  unto  our  days. 

Now'the  ground  of  this  miftake  was  furely  that  which  the  Twijfh  Hifto- 
rian  dedaretn.  Some,  faith  lie,  of  our  Hiftorians  will  needs  have  Tamer- 
knt  to  be  the  Son  of  a  Shepherd.  But  this  they  have  faid,  not  knowing  ac 
all  the  cuftom  of  their  Country,  wherein  the  principal  revenues  of  the 
King  and  Nobles  confifteth  in  Cattel  \  who  defptfing  Gold  and  Sil  ver,abound 
in  all  forts  thereof.  And  this  was  the  oaaiion  that  lome  men  call  them 
Shepherds,  and  alio  affirm  this  Prince  detcended  from  them.   Now,  if  ic 

be 
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be  reafonable,  that  great  men  whofe  poflefiions  are  chiefly  in  Cattel,  fliould 
bear  the  name  of  Shepherds,  and  fall  upon  fo  low  denominations   then  may 
we  fay  that  Abraham  was  a  Shepherd,  although  too  powerful  for  four  Kings  : 
that^£  was  of  that  condition,  who  befide  Camels  and  Oxen  had  feven  thou- 
fand Sheep:  and  yet  is  faid  to  be  the  greateft  man  in  the  Eaft.   Thus  was 
Mejha  King  of  Moab  a  Shepherd,  who  annually  paid  unto  the  Crown  of 
Ifrad,  an  hundred  thoufand  Lambs,  and  as  many  Rams.  Surely  it  is  no  diC- 
honourable  courfe  of  life  which  Mopes  and  Jacob  have  made  exemplary:  'tis 
a  profeflion  fupported  upon  the  natural  way  of  acquifition,  and  though  con- 
temned by  the  tgyptians,  much  countenanced  by  the  Hebrews^  whofe  Sacri- 
fices required  plenty  of  Sheep  and  Lambs.   Artd  certainly  they  were  very 
numerous  ■■,  for,  at  the  confecrationof  the  Temple,  befide  two  and  twenty 
thoufand  Oxen,  King  Solomon  facrificed  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
Sheep :  and  the  fame  is  obfervable  from  the  daily  provifion  of  his  houfe  5 
which  was  ten  fat  Oxen,  twenty  Oxen  out  of  the  Paftures,  and  an  hundred 
Sheep,  befide  Roe-buck,  fallow  Deer,  and  fatted  Fowls.  Wherein  not-  befaiptfon 
withstanding  (if  a  punctual  relation  thereof  do  rightly  inform  us)  the  Grand  of  the  TurkJfh 
Seignior  doth  exceed:  the  daily  provifion  of  whofe  Seraglio  in  the  reign  of  Stt.&''*fi*** 
Achmet,  befide  Beeves,  confumed  two  hundred  Sheepj  Lambs  and  Kids  Slji^provift- 
when  they  were  in  feafon  one  hundred,  Calves  ten,  Geefe  fifty,  Heps  two  on  ot  the  se- 
hundred,  Chickens  one  hundred,  Pigeons  an  hundred  pair.  rteih. 

And  therefore  this  miftake  concerning  the  Noble  Tamerlane,  was  like  that 
concerning  Demofthenes,  who  is  faid  to  be  the  Son  of  a  Blackfmith,  according 
to  common  conceit,  and  that  handfome  expreflion  of  f*ven*l. 

£luem  pater  ardent  is  maffcfulfgine  lippus, 
A  carbone  &  forcipibns,  gladiofque  parante 
Incude,  &  luteo  Vxlcano,  ad  hhetora  mifit. 

Thns  Englifhedby  Sir  Robert  Stapletom 

Whom's  Father  with  the  fmoaky  forge  half  blinds 
From  blows  on  footy  Vulcan's  anvil  lpent 
In  ham  ring  fwords,  to  ftudy  Rhet'rick  fent4 

But  Plutarch  who  writ  his  life  hath  cleared  this  conceit,  plainly  affirming 
he  was  moft  Nobly  defcended,  and  that  this  report  was  raifed,  becaufe  his 
Father  had  many  flaves  that  wrought  Smiths  work,  and  brought  the  profit 
unto  him. 


CHAP.  XVIL 

Of  Jome  Others. 

i.  \XT  E  are  fad  when  We  read  the  Story  of  Belifarins  that  worthy  Chief- 
V  V  tain  of  fufiinian  ^  who,  after  his  Victories  over  Vandals,  Gothst 
Perpans,  and  his  Trophees  in  three  parts  of  the  World,  had  at  laft  his  eyes 
put  out  by  the  Emperour,  and  was  reduced  to  that  diftrefs,  that  he  begged 
relief  on  the  Highway,  in  that  uncomfortable  petition,  Date  ohlnm  Belipario. 
And  this  we  do  not  only  hear  inDifcourfes,  Orations  and  Themes,  but  find 
it  alfo  in  the  leaves  of  Petrts  Crimtus,  Volaterranns,  and  other  worthy 
Writers. 

But,  what  may  fomewhat  confolate  all  men  that  honour  vertue,  we  da 
not  difcover  the  latter  Scene  of  his  Mifery  in  Authors  of  Antiquity,  of 
iuch  as  have  exprefly  delivered  the  Stories  of  thofe  times.  For,  Smdas  is 
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(ilent  herein,  Cedrcnm  and  Zonaras,  two  grave  and  punctual  Authors,  deli- 
vering only  the  confifcation  of  his  Goods,  omit  the  Hiftory  of  his  mendica- 
tion.  Paulus  DiacoMus  goeth  farther,  not  only  pafling  over  this  act,  but  arfir- 
ming  his  Goods  and  Dignities  were  reftored.  Agathius,  who  lived  at  the  fame 
time,  declareth  he  fuffered  much  from  the  envy  of  the  Court :  but  that  he 
defcended  thus  deep  into  affliction,  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  his  pen.  The 
'a  '  ji  a,  *"ame  *s  a^°  0m^tc°  by  Procofins  a  Contemporary  and  profefled  enemy  unto 
fufiwian  and  Bclifcir'tHs,  who  hath  left  an  opprobrious  Book  againft  them 
both. 

And  in  this  opinion  and  hopes  we  are  not  fingle,  but  Andreas  jiniatus  the 

Civilian  in  his  Parerga,  and  Francifcus  de  Corduba  in  his  Didafcalia,  have  both 

declaratorily  confirmed  the  fame,  which  is  alfo  agreeable  unto  the  judgment 
of  Nkolaus  Alemanms,  in  his  Notes  upon  that  bitter  Hiftory  of  Procopius. 
Certainly  fad  and  Tragical  ftories  are  feldom  drawn  within  the  circle  of  their 
verities  but  as  their  Relators  do  either  intend  the  hatred  or  pity  of  the  per- 
fons,  fo  are  they  fet  forth  with  additional  amplifications.  Thus  have  fome 
fufpected  it  hath  happened  unto  the  ftory  of  Oedipus  $  and  thus  do  we  con- 
ceive it  hath  fared  with  that  of  fudas,  who  having  finned  beyond  aggravati- 
on, and  committed  one  Villany  which  cannot  be  exafperated  by  all  odier : 
is  alfo  charged  with  the  murther  of  his  reputed  Brother,  parricide  of  his  Fa- 
ther, and  Inceft  with  his  own  Mother,  as  Florilegns  or  Matthew  of  weftmin- 
fier  hath  at  large  related.  And  thus  hath  it  perhaps  befallen  the  Noble  Eeli- 
farius  who,  upon  inftigation  of  the  Emprefs,  having  contrived  the  exile, 
and  very  hardly  treated  Pope  Serverius,  Latin  pens,  as  a  judgment  of  God 
upon  this  fact,  have  fet  forth  his  future  fufferings :  and  omitting  nothing  of 
amplification,  they  have  alfo  delivered  this :  which  notwithftanding  fohanxes 
the  Greeks,  makes  doubtful,  as  may  appear  from  hislambicksin&*re»/*.r,and 
-  fttm.  Bill.  m^nt  be  a  miftake  or  misapplication,  tranflating  the  affliction  of  one  man 
pirfc.  1.  '  upon  another,  for  the  fame  befell untohhannes  Cappadox  *,Contemporary  un- 
"Aflof « bfa-  to  Belifaritts,  and  in  great  favour  with  pftiman  who  being  afterward  bani- 
Klv  <u\h&<u.  fhed  into  Egypt,  was  fain  to  beg  relief  on  the  High- way. 

2.  That  fluttus  Decuma»ns,  or  the  tenth  wave  is  greater  and  more  danger- 
ous than  any  other,  fome  no  doubt  will  be  offended  if  we  deny  5  and  hereby 
we  (hall  feem  to  contradict  Antiquity  5  for,  anfwerable  unto  the  literal  and 
common  acception,  the  fame  is  averred  by  many  Writers,  and  plainly  de- 
fcribed  by  Ovid, 

£luivenit  hie  fluttus,  fluttus  fupereminet  omnes, 
Pofierior  nono  efl,  mdecimoque  prior. 

Which  notwithftanding  is  evidently  falfe  nor  can  it  be  made  out  by  ob- 
fervation  either  upon  the  fhore  or  the  Ocean,  as  we  have  with  diligence  ex- 
plored in  both.  And  furely  in  vain  we  expect  a  regularity  in  the  waves  of 
the  Sea,  or  in  the  particular  motions  thereof,  as  we  may  in  its  general  reci- 
procations, whofe  caufes  are  conftant,  and  effects  therefore  correfpondent. 
Whereas  its  fluctuations  are  but  motions  fubfervient  5  which  winds,  ftorms, 
mores,  fhelves,  and  every  interjacency  irregulates.  With  femblable  reafon 
we  might  expect  a  regularity  in  the  winds  ,  whereof  though  fome  be  ftatary, 
fome  anniverfary,  and  the  reft  do  tend  to  determinate  points  of  Heaven, 
yet  do  the  blafts  and  undulary  breaths  thereof  maintain  no  certainty  in  their 
courfe  v  nor  are  they  numerally  feared  by  Navigators. 

Of  affinity  hereto  is  that  conceit  of  Ovum  Decumanum,  fo  called,  becaufe 
the  tenth  Bgg  is  bigger  than  any  other,  according  unto  the  reafon  alledged 

by  Fcftus*  Dccumana  ova  dicuntur,  quia  ovum  decimum  majus  nafcitur.   For  the 

honour  we  bear  unto  the  Clergy,  we  cannot  but  wilh  this  true :  but  herein 
will  be  found  no  more  of  verity  than  in  the  other :  and  furely  few  will  aflenc 
hereto  without  an  implicit  credulity,  or  Pythagorical  fubmiflion  unto  every 
conception  of  numbed. 

ao  ,\]<!jpbnA  1o  ttodttiA'Qi  yidJi^     V>  ■  \>*    tj.  • 
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For  furely  the  conceit  is  numeral,  and  though  not  in  the  fenfe  apprehen- 
ded, relateth  unto  the  number  of  ten,  as  Trancifcus  Sylvius  hath  mod  probably 
declared.  For,  whereas  amongft  fimple  numbers  or  Digits,  the  number  of 
ten  is  the  greateft :  therefore  whatfoever  was  the  greateft  in  every  kind ,  might 
in  ibme  fenfe  be  named  from  this  number.  Now,  becaule  alfo  that  which  was 
the  greateft,  was  metaphorically  by  fomeat  firft  called  Decumanm  therefore 
whatfoever  patted  under  this  name,  was  literally  conceived  by  others  to  re- 
fpect  and  make  good  this  number. 

The  conceit  is  alfo  Latin  for  the  Greeks  to  exprefs  the  greateft  wave, 
do  ufe  the  number  of  three,  that  is,  the  word  T«*up'*,  which  is  a  concur- 
rence of  three  waves  in  one,  whence  arofe  the  Proverb,  ww^a.  ©/if, 
or  a  trifluctuation  of  evils,  which  Erafmtts  doth  render,  Malorum  flttttus 
Decttmmus.  And  thus,  although  the  terms  be  very  different,  yet  are 
they  made  to  fignifie  the  felf  fame  thing  5  the  number  of  ten  to  explain 
the  number  of  three,  and  the  fingle  number  of  one  wave  the  collective  con- 
currence of  more. 

3.  The  poyfon  of  P  try  fans  reported  from  Ctefias  by  Plutarch  in  the  life 
of  Anaxerxes,  whereby  anointing  a  knife  on  the  one  fide,and  therewith  di- 
viding a  bird-,  with  the  one  half  Ihepoyfoned  Statira,  and  fafely  fed  her  felf 
on  the  other,  was  certainly  a  very  fubtile  one,  and  fuch  as  our  ignorance  is 
well  content  it  knows  not.  But  furely  we  had  di  fcovcred  a  poyfon  that  would 
not  endure  Pandora's  box,  could  we  be  fatisfied  in  that  which  for  its  coldnefs 
nothing  could  contain  but  an  AlTes  hoof,  and  wherewith  fome  report  that 
Alexander  the  great  was  poy  foned.  Had  men  derived  fo  ftrange  an  effect  from 
fome  occult  or  hidden  qualities,  they  might  have  filenced  contradiction  •■,  but 
afcribing  it  unto  the  manifeft  and  open  qualities  of  cold,  they  muft  pardon 
our  belief^  who  perceive  the  coldeft  and  moft  Stygian  waters  may  be  inclu- 
ded in  glafles  j  and  by  Ariftotle  who  faith,  that  glafs  is  the  perfected  work  of 
Art,  we  underftand  they  were'  not  then  to  be  invented. 

And  though  it  be  faid  that  poyfon  will  break  a  Veoice-glafs,  yet  have  we 
not  met  with  any  of  that  nature.   Were  there  a  truth  herein,  it  were  the 
beft  prefervative  for  Princes  and  perfons  exalted  unto  fuch  fears :  and  furely 
far  better  than  divers  now  in  ufe.   And  though  the  beft  of  China  dilhes, 
and  fuch  as  the  Emperour  doth  ufe,  be  thought  by  fome  of  infallible  vertue 
unto  this  effect  5  yet  will  they  not,  I  fear,  be  able  to  elude  the  mifchief  of 
fuch  intentions.   And  though  alfo  it  be  true,  that  God  made  all  things  dou- 
ble, and  that  if  we  look  upon  the  works  of  the  moft  High,  there  ar&cwo  in  what  fenfe 
and  two,  one  againft  another   that  one  contrary  hath  another,  and  poyfon  is  GodAlmigh- 
not  without  a  poyfon  unto  it  felf :  yet  hath  the  curfe  fo  far  prevailed^  or  elfe  ty^  J|f tf5" $ 
our  induftry  defected,  that  poyfons  are  better  known  than  their  Antidotes,  !f0Ubic! un8S 
and  fome  thereof  do  fcarce  admit  of  any-   And  laftly,  although  unto  every 
poyfon  men  have  delivered  many  Antidotes,  and  in  every  one  is  promifed  an 
equality  unto  its  adverfary,  yet  do  we  often  find  they  fail  in  their  effects : 
Moly  will  not  refift  a  weaker  cup  than  that  of  Circe-,  a  man  may  be  poyfoned 
a  Lemnian  dim  3  without  the  miracle  of  John,  there  is  no  confidence  in  the 
earth  of  Paul  $  and  if  it  be  meant  that  no  poyfon  could  work  upon  him,  *  Ttrra  Meliu 
we  doubt  the  ftory,  and  expect  no  fuch  fuccefs  from  the  diet  of  Mithri- 
dates. 

A  ftory  there  paffeth  of  an  Indian  King,  that  fent  unto  Alexander  a 
fair  woman  fed  with -Aconites  and  other  poyfons,  with  this  intent,  either  by 
converfe  or  copulation  complexionally  to  deftroy  him.  For  my  part, 
although  the  defign  were  true,  I  fhould  have  doubted  the  fuccefs.  For, 
though  it  be  poffiblethat  poyfons  may  meet  with  tempers  whereto  they  may 
become  Aliments,  and  we  obferve  from  fowls  that  feed  on  fifties,  and  others 
fed  with  Garlickand  Onyons,  that  fimple  aliments  are  not  alwayes  concocted 
beyond  their  vegetable  qualities ,  and  therefore  that  even  after  carnall 
converfion,  poyfons  may  yet  retain  fome  portion  of  their  natures :  yet  are 
they  fo  refracted,  cicurated  and  fubdued,  as  not  to  make  good  their  firft 
and  deftructive  malignities.  And  therefore  the  Stork  that  eateth  Snakes. 

and 
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and  the  Stare  that  feedeth  upon  Hemlock,  though  no  commendable  aliments, 
are  not  deftrucYive  poyfons.  For,  animals  that  can  innoxioufly  digeft  thefe 
poyfons,  become  antidotal  unto  the  poyfon  digefted.  And  therefore  whe- 
ther their  breath  be  attracted,  or  their  flefli  ingefted,  the  poyfonous  reliques 
go  (Till  along  with  their  Antidote  :  whofe  fociety  will  not  permit  their  ma- 
lice to  be  deftru&ive.  And  therefore  alfo  animals  that  are  not  mifchieved 
by  poyfons  which  deftroy  us,  may  be  drawn  into  Antidote  againft  them 
the  Blood  or  Flefli  of  Storks  againft  the  venom  of  Serpents,  the  Quail  a- 
gainft  Hellebore,  and  the  *  diet  of  Starlings  againft  the  drought  of  Socrates. 
Upon  like  grounds  are  fome  parts  of  Animals  Alexipharmacal  unto  others 
and  fome  veins  of  the  earth,  and  alfo  whole  regions,  not  only  deftroy  the 
life  of  venemous  creatures,  but  alfo  prevent  their  productions.  For  though 
perhaps  they  contain  the  feminals  of  Spiders  and  Scorpions,  and  fuch  as  in 
other  earths  by  fufcitiation  of  the  Sun  may  arife  unto  animation  •■>  yet  lying 
under  command  of  their  Antidote,  without  hope  of  emergency  they  are 
poyfoned  in  their  matrix  by  powers  eafily  hindring  the  advance  of  their  ori- 
ginals, whofe  confirmed  forms  they  are  able  to  deftroy. 

jr.  The  ftory  of  the  wandring  Jew  is  very  ftrange,  and  will  hardly  obtain 
belief  j  yet  is  there  a  formal  account  thereof  fet  down  by  Matthew  Paris, 
from  the  report  of  an  Armenian  billiop  who  came  into  this  Kingdom  about 
four  hundred  years  ago,  and  had  often  entertained  this  wanderer  at  his  Ta- 
ble. That  he  was  then  alive,  was  firft  called  Cartaphifos,  was  keeper  of  the 
Judgment  Hall,  whence  thrufting  out  our  Saviour  with  expoftulation  for 
his  ftay,  was  condemned  to  ftay  until  his  return  was  after  baptized  by  Ana- 
nimy  and  by  the  name  of  fofefh  $  was  thirty  years  old  in  the  days  of  our  Sa- 
viour, remembred  the  Saints  that  arifed  with  him,  the  making  of  the  Apo- 
ftles  Creed,  and  their  feveral  peregrinations.  Surely  were  this  true,  he  might 
be  an  happy  arbitrator  in  many  Chriftian  controverfies  3  but  muftimpardon- 
ably  condemn  the  obftinacy  of  the  Jews,  who  can  contemn  the  Rhetorick 
of  fuch  miracles,  and  blindly  behold  fo  living  and  lafting  converfions. 

6.  Clearer  confirmations  muft  be  drawn  for  the  Hiftory  of  Pope  foan, 
who  fucceeded  Leo  the  fourth,  and  preceded  Benedifl  the  Third,  than  many 
we  yet  difcover.  And  fince  it  is  delivered  with  aimt  and  ferum  by  many  \ 
fince  the  learned  Leo  Allat'ms  hath  difcovered,  that  ancient  Copies  of  Marti- 
ntts  Po/okus,  who  is  chiefly  urged  for  it,  had  not  this  ftory  in  it  ;  fince  not  on- 
ly the  ftream  of  Latin  Hiftorians  have  omitted  it,  but  Phtins  the  Patriarch, 
Metrofhanes  Smyrmus,  and  the  exafperated  Greeks  have  made  no  mention  of 
it,  but  conceded  Beneditl  the  Third  to  be  Succeflbr  unto  Leo  the  Fourth  5  he 
wants  not  grounds  that  doubts  it. 

Many  things  Hiftorical  which  feem  of  clear  conceffion,  want  not  affirma- 
tions and  negations,  according  to  divided  Pens :  as  is  notorioufly  obiervable 
in  the  ftory  of  Hildebrand  or  Gregory  the  Seventh,  repugnantly  delivered  by 
the  Imperial  and  Papal  party.  In  fuch  divided  records  partiality  hath  much 
depraved  Hiftory,  wherein  if  the  equity  of  the  Reader  do  not  correct  the 
iniquity  of  the  Writer,  he  will  be  much  confounded  with  repugnancies,  and 
often  nnd  in  the  fameperfon,  Noma  and  AV™.  In  things  of  this  nature  mode- 
ration muft  intercede  $  and  fo  charity  may  hope,  that  Roman  Readers  will 
conftrue  many  paflages  in  Bolfec,  Foyns,  Schlufell/erg  and  CochUus. 

7.  Every  ear  is  filled  with  the  ftory  of  Frier  Bacon,  that  made  a  Brazen 
head  to  fpeak  thefe  words,  Time  is.  Which  though  there  want  not  the  like 
relations,  is  furely  too  literally  received,  and  was  but  a  myftical  fable  con- 
cerning the  Philofonhers  great  work,  wherein  he  eminently  laboured : 
implying  no  more  by  the  Copper-head,  than  the  Veflel  wherein  it  was 
wrought,  and  by  the  words  it  (pake,  than  the  opportunity  to  be  watched, 
about  the  Tempus  ortns,  or  birth  of  the  myftical  child,  or  Philofophkal 
King  of  Lttllms :  the  riling  of  the  Terra  fo/iata  of  Arnoldus,  when  the 
earth  fufficiently  impregnated  with  the  water ,  afcendeth  white  and 
fplendent.  Which  not  obferved,  the  work  is  irrecoverably  loft;  accord- 
ing tO  thac  of  Pttrnt  Banns :    Ji>i  efi  eferu  ferfeliio  ant  annihilate  j  quo- 
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mam  ipsa  die,  immo  hora,  oriuntur  elcmenta  fimplicia  depurata,  qu<e  egent  ftatim  Margarita, 
compofitione,  antequam  volent  ah  ignc.  petioja. 

Now  letting  flip' this  critical  opportunity,  he  miffed  the  intended  treafure. 
Which  had  he  obtained,  he  might  have  made  out  the  tradition  of  making  a 
Brazen  wall  about  England:  that  is,  The  moft  powerful  defence,  and  ftron- 
geft  fortification  which  Gold  could  have  effected. 

8.  Who  can  but  pity  the  vertuous  Epicurus,  who  is  commonly  conceived  • 
to  have  placed  his  chief  felicity  in  pleafure  and  fenfual  delights,  and  hath 
therefore  left  an  infamous  name  behind  him  ?  How  true,  let  them  determine 
who  read  that  he  lived  feventy  years,  and  wrote  more  Books  than  any  Phi- 
lofopher  but  Chrxftppus,  and  no  lefs  than  three  hundred,  without  borrowing 
from  any  Author.  That  he  was  contented  with  bread  and  water  \  and  when 
he  would  dine  with  Jove,  and  pretend  unto  epulation,  he  defired  no  other 
addition  than  a  piece  of  Cytheridian  Cheefe.  That  mail  conlider  the  words 

of  Seneca,  Non  dico,  quod  pier iq;  noftroruw,  feci  am  Epicuri  flagitiorum  magi  fir  urn 
cjfe  :  fed  illud  dico,malc  audit,  infamis  eft,  &  immerito.  Or  (hall  read  his life,flis 

Epiftles,  his  Teftament  in  Laertius,  who  plainly  names  them  Calumnies, 
which  are  commonly  laid  againfl:  them. 

The  ground  hereof  feems  a  mif-apprehenfion  of  his  opinion,  who  placed 
his  Felicity  not  in  the  pleafures  of  the  body,  but  the  mind,  and  tranquillity 
thereof,  obtained  by  wifdom  and  vertue,  as  is  clearly  determined  in  hisJEpi- 
ftle  unto  Menacexs.  Now  how  this  opinion  was  firft  traduced  by  the  Stoicks, 
how  it  afterwards  became  a  common  belief,  and  fo  taken  up  by  Authors  of  oi  vita  & 

all  ages,  by  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Clemens,  Ambrofe,  and  Others  j  the  learned  Pen  ^oribus  Eft- 

of  Gajfendus  hath  difcovered.  cm' 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

More  briefly  of  fome  others. 

1.  /"XTHER  relations  there  are,  and  thofe  in  very  good  Authors,  which 
V-/ though  we  do  not  pofitively  deny,yet  have  they  not  been  unqueftion- 
ed  by  fome,  and  at  leaft  as  improbable  truths  have  been  received  by  others. 
Unto  fome  it  hath  feemed  incredible  what  Herodotus  reporteth  of  the  great 
Army  of  Xerxes,  that  drank  whole  Rivers  dry.  And  unto  the  Author  him- 
felf  it  appeared  wondrous  ftrange,  that  they  exhaufted  not  the  provision  of 
the  Country,  rather  than  the  waters  thereof.  For  as  he  maketh  the  account, 
and  Budeus  de  Ajfe  correcting  the  mif  compute  of  Valla,  delivered!  it :  if  eve- 
ry man  of  the  Army  had  had  a  chenix  of  Corn  a  day,  that  is,  a  fextary  and 
half,  or  about  two  pints  and  a  quarter,  the  Army  had  daily  expended  ten 
hundred  thoufand  and  forty  Medimnas,  or  meafures  containing  lix  Bufhels. 
Which  rightly  confidered,  the  Abderites  had  reafon  to  blefs  the  Ravens, 
that  Xerxes  eat  but  one  meal  a  day  5  and  Pythius  his  noble  Hoft,  might  with 
lefs  charge  and  poffible  provifion  entertain  both  him  and  his  Army.  And  yet 
may  all  be  falved,  if  we  take  it  hyperbolically,  as  wife  men  receive  that  ex- 

preflion  in  fob,  concerning  Behemoth  or  the  Elephant,  Behold,  he  drinketh  up  a 
river  and  hafteth  not ;  he  trufteth  that  he  can  draw  up  Jordan  into  his  mouth. 

2.  That  Annibal  eat  or  brake  through  the  Mps  with  Vinegar ,  may  be 
too  grolly  taken-,  and  the  Author  of  his  life  annexed  unto  Plutarch  affirmeth 
only,  he  ufed  this  artifice  upon  the  tops  of  fome  of  the  higher!:  Mountains, 
For  as  it  is  vulgarly  underftood,  that  he  cut  a  palfage  for  his  Army  through- 
thofe  mighty  mountains,  it  may  feem  incredible,  not  only  in  the  greatnefs 
of  the  erred,  but  the  quantity  of  the  efficient,  and  fuch  as  behold  them,  may 
think  an  Ocean  of  Vinegar  too  little  for  that  effed,   sTwas  a  work  indeed 

rather 
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rather  to  be  expected  from  earthquakes  and  inundations,  than  any  corrofive 
waters,  and  much  condemneth  the  judgment  of  Xerxe s,  that  wrought  through 
Mount  Athos  with  Mattocks. 

3.  That  Archimedes  burnt  the  Ships  of  Marccllus,  with  fpeculums  of  Pa- 
rabolical figures,  at  three  furlongs,  or  as  fome  will  have  it,  at  the  diftance  of 
three  miles,  founds  hard  unto  reafon,  and  artificial  experience:  and  there- 
fore juftly  queftioned  by  Kircherus,  who  after  long  enquiry  could  find  but 

miutt&um-  one  made  by  Manfredus  Septalius  that  fired  at  fifteen  paces.  And  therefore 
bra.  more  probable  it  is,  that  the  Ships  were  nearer  the  lhore,  or  about  fome 

thirty  paces :  at  which  diftance  notwithstanding  the  effect  was  very  great. 

But  whereas  men  conceive  the  Ships  were  more  eafily  fet  on  flame,by  reafori 

of  the  pitch  about  them,  it  feemeth  no  advantage.  Since  burning-glalTes  will 

melt  pitch  or  make  it  boil,  not  eafily  fet  it  on  fire. 

4.  The  ftory  of  the  fktU,  whereof  three  hundred  and  fix  marching  againft 
the  Feiextes,  were  all  llain,  and  one  child  alone  to  fupport  the  family  remain- 
ed 3  is  furely  not  to  be  parallell'd,  nor  eafie  to  be  conceived,  except  we  can 
imagin,  that  of  three  hundred  and  fix,  but  one  had  children  below  the  fer- 
vice  of  war-,  that  the  reft  were  all  unmarried,  or  the  wife  but  of  one  im- 
pregnated. 

5-  The  received  ftory  of  Mlo,  who  by  daily  lifting  a  Calf,  attained  an 
ability  to  carry  it  being  a  Bull,  is  a  witty  conceit,  and  handfomly  fets  forrli 
the  efficacy  of  AffuefaCtion.But  furely  the  account  had  been  more  reafonably- 
placed  upon  fome  perfon  not  much  exceeding  in  ftrength,  and  fuch  a  one 
as  without  the  afliftance  of  cuftom  could  never  have  performed  that  act 
which  fome  may  prefume  that  Milo  without  precedent  artifice  or  any  other 
preparative,  had  ftrength  enough  to  perform.  For  as  relarions  declare,  lie 
was  the  moft  pancratical  man  of  Greece,  and  as  Galen  reporteth,  and  Meratri- 
*lis  in  his  Gymnafticks  reprefenteth,he  was  able  to  perfift  erect  upon  an  oyl- 
ed  plank,  and  not  to  be  removed  by  the  force  or  protrufion  of  three  men. 
And  if  that  be  true  which  Athemus  reporteth,  he  was  little  beholding  to  cu- 
ftom for  this  ability.  For  in  the  Olympick  Games,  for  the  fpace  of  a  fur- 
long, he  carried  an  Ox  of  four  years  upon  his  fhoulders-,  and  the  fame  diy 
he  carried  it  in  his  belly :  for  as  it  is  there  delivered,  he  eat  it  up  himfelf! 
Surely  he  had  been  a  proper  gueft  at  Grandgoufers  Feafr,  and  might  have 
m  Rabtlais.     matcht  his  throat  that  eat  fix  Pilgrims  for  a  Salad. 

6.  It  muchdifadvantageth  the  Panegyrick  of  Sjnefws,  and  is  no  finall  dif- 
paragement  unto  baldnefs,  if  it  be  true  what  is  related  by  J£R*n concerning 
who  writ  in  JkfchilHs,  whofe  bald-pate  was  miftaken  for  a  rock,  and  fo  was  brained  by 
the  praifc  of  a  Tortoife  which  an  Eagle  let  fall  upon  it.  Certainly  it  was  a  very  great 
An  Argument  miftake  in  the  perfpicacy  of  that  Animal.  Some  men  critically  difpofed, 
or  inftance  would  from  hence  confute  the  opinion  of  Copernicus,  never  conceiving  how 
againft  the  the  motion  of  the  earth  below,  lhould  not  wave  him  from  a  knock  perpen- 
motionof  the  dicularly  directed  from  a  body  in  the  air  above. 

"rrh*  7.  It  crofleth  the  Proverb,  and  Rome  might  well  be  built  in  a  day,  if  that 

were  true  which  is  traditionally  related  by  Strabo-,  that  the  great  Cities  An- 
chiak  and  Tarfus,  were  built  by  tardanapalvs  both  in  one  day,  according  to 

the  infeription  of  his  Monument,  Sardanapalns  Anacyndaraxis  fil'iMS,  Anchialcm 
&  Tarfum  una.  die  tdificavi,  Tu  autemhofpesF.de,  Lude,  Bibe,  Cr.    Which  if 

ftrictly  taken,  that  is,  for  the  finilhing  thereof,  and  not  only  for  the  begin- 
ning ••>  for  an  artificial  or  natural  day,  and  not  one  of  Daniel's  Weeks,  that  ' 
is,  (even  whole  years   furely  their  hands  were  very  heavy  that  wafted  thir- 
teen years  in  the  private  houfe  of  Solomon :  It  may  be  wondred  how  forty 
years  were  fpent  in  the  erection  of  the  Temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  no  lefs  than 
an  hundred  in  that  famous  one  of  Ephcfus.   Certainly  it  was  the  g:  earcft 
Architecture  of  one  day,  lince  that  great  one  of  fix    an  Art  quite  loft  with 
our  Mechanicks,  a  work  not  to  be  made  out,  but  like  the  walls  of  Theht, 
and  fuch  an  Artificer  as  Amphion. 
Tiit  ?r-f«/7i      8.  It  had  been  a  fight  only  fecond  unto  the  Ark  to  have  beheld  the  great 
or  King  Hit-  Sjratrfa,  or  mighty  Shn>  of  Hero,  delcribed  in  Athentns  j  and  fome 
oVwh«  bulk.  'iave  thought  it  a  very  large  one,  wherein  were  to  be  found  ten  Stables  for 

Horfci, 
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Horfes ,  eight  Towers ,  beiides  Fiih-ponds ,  Gardens ,  Tricliniums ,  and 
many  fair  rooms  paved  with  Agath,  and  precious  Stones.  But  nothing 
was  impoffible  unto  Archimedes,  the  learned  Contriver  thereof  ;  nor  fhall 
we  queftion  his  removing  the  Earth,  when  he  finds  an  immoveable  bafe  to 
place  his  Engine  unto  it.  ,   •  , 

9.  That  the  Pamphilian  Sea  gave  way  unto  Alexander  m  his  intended 
March  toward  Perfia,  many  have  been  apt  to  credit,  and  fofephtts  is  willing 
to  believe ,  to  countenance  the  paffage  of  the  Ifraelites  through  the  Red 
Sea.  But  Strabo  who  writ  before  him,  delivereth  another  account ;  that 
the  Mountain  Climax  adjoyning  to  the  Pamphilian  Sea,  leaves  a  narrow 
paffage  between  the  Sea  and  it,  which  paffige  at  an  Ebb  and  quiet  Sea 
all  Men  take  5  but  Alexander  coming  in  the  Winter,  and  eagerly  purfuing 
his  affairs,  would  not  wait  for  the  Reflux  or  return  of  the  Sea  and  fo  was 
fain  to  pafs  with  his  Army  in  the  water,  and  march  up  to  the  Navel 
in  it. 

1  o.  The  relation  of  Plutarch  of  a  youth  of  Sparta,  that  fuffered  a  Fox 
concealed  under  his  robe  to  tear  out  his  bowels,  before  he  would  either  by  A  Liftoffom 
voice  or  countenance  betray  his  theft  3  and  the  other  of  the  Spartan  Lad,  hiftorical  Er- 
that  with  the  fame  resolution  fuffered  a  coal  from  the  Altar  to  burn  his  arm,  ratfs  -n  *-» 
although  defended  by  the  Author  that  writes  his  life,  is  I  perceive  miftrufted  jjjjj*'^, 
by  Men  of  Judgment,  and  the  Author  with  an  aittnt ,  is  made  to  (alve  him-  ons. 
felf.   Affuredly  it  was  a  noble  Nation  that  could  afford  an  hint  to  fuch  in- 
ventions of  patience,  and  upon  whom,  if  not  fuch  verities*  at  leaft  fuch 
verifimilities  of  fortitude  were  placed-   Were  the  ftory  true,  they  would 
have  made  the  only  Difciples  for  Zeno,  and  the  Stacks,  and  might  perhaps 
have  been  perfwaded  to  laugh  in  Phalaris  his  Bull. 

11.  If  any  Man  mall  content  his  belief  with  the  fpeech  of  Balaam  s  Afs, 
without  a  belief  of  that  of  Mahomet's  Camel,  or  Z»Ws  Ox:  If  any  Man 
make  a  doubt  of  Giges  ring  in  Jufiinus,  or  conceives  he  muft  be  a  few  that 
believes  the  Sabbatical  River  in  fofephus:  If  any  man  will  fay  he  doth  not 
apprehend  how  the  tayl  of  an  African  Wether  out-weigheth  the  body 
of  a  good  Calf,  that  is,  an  hundred  pound,  according  unto  Leo  Africans, 
or  defires  before  belief,  to  behold  fuch  a  creature  as  is  the  Ruck  in  Pantos 
Vewetns,  for  my  parti  (hall  not  be  angry  with  his  incredulity. 

12.  If  any  one  mall  receive  as  ftretcht  or  fabulous  accounts  what  is  de- 
livered of  Cocks,  Scavola  and  Cunins,  the  fphere  of  Archimedes,  the  ftory 

of  the  Amazons,  the  taking  of  the  City  of  Babylon,  not  known  to  fome  Farfciioni 
therein  in  three  days  after*,  that  the  Nation  was  deaf  which  dwelt  at  the  Mwuu 
falLof  Nilus,  the  laughing  and  weeping  humour  of  Heraelittts  and  Democri-  . 
tux,  with  many  more,  he  (hall  not  want  fome  reafon  and  the  authority 

of  Lancelotti. 

13.  If  any  man  doubt  of  the  ftrange  Antiquities  delivered  by  Hifto- 
rian6,  as  of  the  wonderful  corps  of  Anuus  untombed  a  thoufand  years  af- 
ter his  death  by  Sertorius.  Whether  there  were  no  deceit  in  thofc  frag- 
ments of  the  Ark  fo  common  to  be  feenin  the  days  of  Berofus-,  whether 
the  Pillar  which  fofephus  beheld  long  ago,  Tertullian  long  after,  and  Bartho- 
lomews de  SaUgniaco  and  Borchardns  long  fince ,  be  the  fame  with  that  of 
Lot's  wife  whether  this  were  the  hand  of  Paul,  or  that  which  is  com- 
monly fhewn  the  Head  of  Peter,  if  any  doubt,  I  (hall  not  much  difpute 
with  their  fufpicions.  If  any  Man  (hall  not  believe  the  Turpentine  Tree 
betwixt  ferttfalem  and  Bethlehem,  under  which  the  Virgin  fuckled  our  Saviour, 
as  Ihe  paffed  between  thofe  Cities  or  the  fig-tree  of  Bethany  (hewed  to 
this  day,  whereon  Zacheus  afcended  to  behold  our  Saviour-,  I  cannot  tell 

how  to  enforce  his  belief,  nor  do  I  think  it  requifite  to  attempt  it.   For,  To  fo'npci 
as  it  is  noreafonable  proceeding  to  compel  a  Religion,  or  think  to  enforce  ^'J, 
our  own  belief  upon  another ,  who  cannot  without  the  concurence  of  contrary  to 
Gods  Spirit,  have  any  indubitable  evidence  of  things  that  are  obtruded ;  Reafon/ 
So  is  it  alfo  in  matters  of  common  belief  •,  whereunto  neither  can  we  in- 
dubitably affent,  without  the  co-operation  of  our  fenfe  or  Reafon,  wherein 
confiftthe  principles  of  perfwafion.  For,  as  the  habit  of  Faith  in  Divinity 

Sf    •  is 
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is  an  Argument  of  things  unfeen,  and  a  liable  aflent  unto  things  inevident, 
upon  authority  of  the  divine  Revealer :  So  the  belief  of  Man  which  de- 
pends upon  humane  teftimony,  is  but  a  daggering  alfent  unto  the  affirma- 
tive, not  without  fome  fear  of  the  negative.  And  as  there  is  required  the 
V/ ord  of  God,  or  infufed  inclination  unto  the  one,  fo  muft  the  actual 
lenfacion  of  our  fenfes,  at  lead:  the  non-oppolition  of  our  reafons  procure 
our  aflent  and  acquiefcence  in  the-other.  So  when  Eufebius  an  holy  Writer 
affirmeth,  there  grew  a  ftrange  and  unknown  plant  near  the  ibtue  cf 
Chrift,  erected  by  his  Hemorrhoidal  Patient  in  the  Gofpel,  which  attain- 
ing unto  the  hem  of  his  vefture,  acquired  a  fudden  faculty  to  cure  all  difeafes : 
Although  he  faith  he  faw  the  ftatue  in  his  days,  yet  hath  it  not  found  in 
many  Men  fo  much  as  humane  belief.  Some  believing,  others  opinion- 
ing,  a  third  fufpecting  it  might  be  other  wife.  For  indeed,  in  matters  of 
belief  the  underftanding  alTenting  unto  the  relation,  either  for  the  authority 
oftheperfon,  or  the  probability  of  the  object,  although  there  may  be  a 
confidence  of  the  one,  yet  if  there  be  not  a  fatisfaction  in  the  other,  there 
will  arife  mfpenfions  nor  can  we  properly  believe  until  fome  argument 
ofreafon,  or  of  our  proper  fenfe  convince  or  determine  our  dubitations. 

And  thus  it  is  alfo  in  matters  of  certain  and  experimented  truth  :  for  if 
unto  one  that  never  heard  thereof,  a  man  mould  undertake  to  perl  wade 
the  affections  of  the  Load-ftone,  or  that  Jet  and  Amber  attract  maws 
and  light  bodies,  there  would  be  little  Rhetorick  in  the  authority  of  Ari- 
fistU,  Plitiy,  or  any  other.  Thus  although  it  be  true  that  the  firing  of  a 
Lute  or  Viol  will  ftir  upon  the  ftroak  of  an  Unifon  or  Diapazon  in  another 
of  the  fame  kind  *  that  Alcanna  being  green,  will  fuddenly  infect  the  nails 
and  other  parts  with  a  durable  reds  that  a  Candle  out  of  a  Musket  will 
pierce  through  an  Inch-board,  or  an  Urinal  force  a  nail  through  a  Plank ; 
yet  can  few  or  none  believe  thus  much  without  a  vifible  experiment. 
Which  notwithftanding  falls  out  more  happily  for  knowledge  j  for  thefe 
relations  leaving  unfatisfaction  in  the  Hearers,  do  ftir  up  ingenuous  dubiofi- 
ties  unto  experiment,  and  by  an  exploration  of  all,  prevent  delulion 
in  any. 


LAftly,  As  there  are  many  Relations  whereto  we  cannot  alfent,  and 
mate  fome  doubt  thereof  5  fo  there  are  divers  others  whofe  verities 
we  fear,  and  heartily  wifti  there  were  no  truth  therein. 

1.  It  is  an  unfufferable  affront  unto  filial  piety,  and  a  deep  difcourage- 
ment  unto  the  expectation  of  all  aged  Parents,  who  fliall  but  read  the  ftory 
of  that  barbarous  Queen,  who  after  (lie  had  beheld  her  royal  Parent's 
ruin,  lay  yet  in  the  arms  of  his  AlTalfine,  and  carowfed  with  him  in  die 
skull  of  her  Father.  For  my  part,  I  lhould  have  doubted  the  operation  of 
Antimony,  where  fuch  a  potion  would  not  work  •,  'twas  an  act  methinks 
beyond  Anthropophagy,  and  a  Cup  fit  tobeferved  up  only  at  the  Table  of 

Atreus. 

2.  While  we  laugh  at  the  ftory  of  Pygmalion,  and  receive  as  a  fable  that 
lie  fell  in  love  with  a  ttatue  we  cannot  but  fear  it  may  be  true ,  what 
is  delivered  by  Herodotus  concerning  the  Egyptian  Pollinctors,  or  fuch  as 
anointed  the  dead  that  fome  thereof  were  found  in  the  act  of  carnality 
with  them.  From  Wits  that  fay 'tis  more  than  incontinency  ioxHjlas  to 
fport  with  Hecuba,  and  youth  to  flame  in  the  frozen  embraces  of  age,  we 
require  a  name  for  this:  wherein  Fitnnius  or  Martial  cannot  relieve  us. 
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The  tyranny  of  f  Meuent'ws  did  never  equall  the  vitiofity  of  this  incnbus,  t  who  eyed 
that  could  imbrace  corruption,  and  make  a  Miftrefs  of  the  grave ;  that  vic'b*Jiel  '* 
could  not  refift  the  dead  provocations  of  beauty,  whofe  quick  invitements  together, 
fcarce  excufe  fubmiffion.   Surely,  if  fuch  depravities  there  be  yet  alive, 
deformity  need  not  defpair  3  nor  will  the  eldeft  hopes  be  ever  fuperannuated, 
lince  death  hath  fpurs,  andcarcalTes  have  been  courted. 

.3.  I  am  heartily  forry,  and  whine  were  not  true,  what  to  the  dimonour 
of  Chriftianity  is  affirmed  of  the  It  dun  3  who  after  he  had  inveigled  his 
enemy  to  difclaim  his  faith  for  the  redemption  of  his  life,  did  prefently 
poyniard  him,  to  prevent  repentance,  and  allure  his  eternal  death-  The 
villany  of  this  Chriftian  exceeded  the  perfection  of  Heathens ,  whofe 
malice  was  never  fo  f  Longimanousas  to  reach  the  foul  of  their  enemies  5  or  j.  Long-han- 
to  extend  unto  the  exile  of  their  Elyfams.  And  though  the  blindnefs  of  ded., 
fome  ferities  have  favagedon  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  been  fo  injurious 
unto  worms,  as  to  difenter  the  bodies  of  the  deceafed  3  yet  had  they  there- 
in no  defign  upon  the  Soul :  and  have  been  fo  far  from  the  deftru&ion  of 
•  that,  or  defires  of  a  perpetual  death ,  that  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of  their 
revenge  they  wifht  them  many  Souls,  and  were  it  in  their  power  would 
have  reduced  them  unto  life  again.  It  is  a  great  depravity  in  our  natures, 
and  fin  ely  an  affection  that  fomewhat  favoureth  of  Hell,  to  defire  thefeciety, 
or  comfort  our  felves  in  the  fellowship  of  others  that  fuffer  with  us-,  but  to 
procure  themiferiesof  others  in  thofe  extremities,  wherein  we  hold  an  hope 
to  have  no  fociety  our  felves,  is  methinks  a  (train  above  Lmifery  and  a 
project  beyond  the  primary  fedudion  of  Hell. 

4.  I  hope  it  is  not  true,  and  fome  indeed  have  probably  denied ,  what 
is  recorded  of  the  Monk  that  poyfoned  Henry  the  Emperour,  in  a  draught 
of  the  holy  Eucharift.  'Twas  a  fcandalous  wound  unto  Chriftian  Religion, 
and  I  hope  all  Pagans  will  forgive  it,  when  they  (hall  read  that  a  Chriftian 
was  poyfoned  in  a  cup  of  Chrift,  and  received  his  bane  in  a  draught  of  his 
falvation.  Had  he  believed  Tranfubftantiation,  he  would  have  doubted 
the  efted 3  and  furely  the  fin  it  felf  received  an  aggravation  in  that  opinion, 
it  much  commendeth  theinnocency  of  our  forefathers,  and  the  fimplicity 
of  thofe  times,  whofe  Laws  could  never  dream  fo  high  a  crime  as  parricide: 
whereas  this  at  the  leaft  may  feem  to  out-reach  that  fad,  and  to  exceed 
the  regular  diftin&ions  of  murder.  I  will  not  fay  what  fin  it  was  to  ad:  it  3 
yet  may  it  feem  a  kind  of  martyrdom  to  fufFer  by  it.  For,  although  un-  • 
knowingly, he  died  for  Chrift  his  fake,and  loft  his  life  in  the  ordained  teftimony 
of  his  death.  Certainly,  had  they  known  it,  fome  noble  zeals  would  fcarce- 
ly  have  refuted  it  5  rather  adventuring  their  own  death,  than  refufing  the 
memorial  of  his. 

Many  other  accounts  like  thefe  we  meet  fometimes  in  hiftory,  fcandalous  mjusfamt 
unto  Chriftianity  ,  and  even  unto  humanity  5  whofe  verities  not  only ,  muta  in  bifto- 
but  whole  relations  honeft  minds  do  deprecate.  For  of  fins  heteroclital,  rukmihiu. 
and  fuch  as  want  either  name  or  precedent,  there  is  oft-times  a  fin  even  in 
their  hiftories.  We  defire  no  records  of  fuch  enormities 3  fins  lliould  be 
accounted  new,  that  fo  they  may  be  efteemed  monftrous.  They  omit  of 
monftrofity  as  they  fall  from  their  rarity  for,  Men  count  it  vcniall  to  err 
with  their  forefathers,  and  foolilhly  conceive  they  divide  a  fin  in  its  fociety. 
The  pens  of  Men  may  fufficiently  expatiate  without  thefe  Angularities  of 
villany  3  for,  as  they  encreafe  the.  hatred  of  vice  in  fome,  fo  do  they  en- 
large the  theory  of  wickednefs  in  all.  And  this  is  one  thing  that  may  make 
latter  ages  worfe  than  were  the  former 3  For,  the  vicious  examples  of  Ages 
paft,  poyfon  the  curiolity  of  thefe  prefent ,  affording  a  hint  of  fin  unto 
feduceable  Spirits,  and  foliciting  thofe  unto  the  imitation  of  them,  whofe 
heads  were  never  fo  perverfly  principled  as  to  invent  them.  In  this  kind 
we  commend  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Galen,  who  would  not  leave 
unto  the  World  too  fubtile  a  Tneory  of  poifons  3  unarming  thereby  the 
malice  of  venemous  Spirits ,  whofe  ignorance  muft  be  contented  with 
Sublimate  and  Arfenick.  For,  furely  there  ate  fubtiler  venenations,  fuch 
as  will  invifibly  deftroy,  and  like  the  Bafilisks  of  Heaven.   In  things  of 
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this  nature  filence  commendech  Hi/rory  :  'tis  the  veniable  part  of  things 
*DtVJSi  «?"        »  wnere*n  tnere  mu^  never  r^e  a  *  PiM'mlfoii  nor  remain  any  Regifter, 

diptrditls!'<*  but  that  of  Hell. 

of  inventions  And  yet,  if  as  fome  Stoicks  opinion ,  and  Seneca  himfelf  difputeth,  thefe 
lofl-  unruly  affections  that  make  us  fin  fuch  Prodigies,and  even  fins  themfelves  be 

Animals ;  there  is  an  Hiftory  of  Africa  and  Story  of  Snakes  in  thefe.  And 
if  the  tranfanimation  of  Pythagoras,  or  method  thereof  were  true,  that  the 
Souls  of  men  tranfmigrated  into  Species  anfvvering  their  former  natures  : 
fome  men  muft  furely  live  over  many  Serpents,  and  cannot  efcape  that  very 
brood,  -vvhofe  Sire  Satan  entred.  And  though  the  objection  of  Plato  flioula 
take  place,  that  Bodies  fubjected  unto  corruption,  muft  fail  at  laft  before  the 
period  of  all  things,  and  growing  fewer  in  number,  muft  leave  fome  fouls 
apart  unto  themfelves;  the  fpirits  of  many  long  before  that  time  will  find 
but  naked  habitations :  and  meeting  no  aflimilables  wherein  to  re-adt  their 
natures,  muft  certainly  anticipate  fuch  natural  defolations. 

La&ant. 

Primus  fafientU  grains  eft,  falfa  intelligere. 
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Dragon,  how  deflroyed  by  Daniel,  53 

Dreams,  30 

Drowning,  161 
Dmnkennefs  fiatary ,  or  to  be  tifled  once  a 

Month,  whether  it  be  healthful,  %%\ 

Dyars,  their  Art,  274 

Dyet  of  the  Ancients.  1 37.   Of  the  Tartars, 

138 


EAr-tinglings,  218 
Earth-quakes,  66 
The  Earth  ,  how   'tis  a  Magnetical  body  , 

43)44 

Earth  habitable  in  all  the  farts  of  it ,  240. 
How  feofled  before  the  pod  ,    244,  245-, 
246.     Earths  motion,  one  injiance  againfi 
**i  313 
Eaft  and  Weft  in  nature,  2  j  1 ,2  j  1 

G  efticulations  towards  the  Eaft,  z$z 
Education,  27 
Effluxions  corforeal,  44,95" 
Eggs,  146,147 
Egg-lhell ,  why  it  muft  be  broken,  when  the 
meat  is  out,  2 1 8 

Eledrical  bodies,  what, 
Elephant,  8  3,84,8  j 

Elephants,  their  docility,  8  5-.     Their  Age  com- 
monly, 245.    Their  trunk,  for  what  it  ferves 
them,  8f 
Elias  the  Rabbin,  230 
Elve-locks,  219 
Emb\ems,ofaGu*rdiAn,io4.0f  Fecundity, zi  c 
Of  Abortion,  ibid.    Of  Deformity,  ibid. 
Emblem  of  Superftition,  z  \  8 

Ephialtes,  or  the  Night-mare,  22; 
Epicureans,  29,30 

Epicurus,  his  life  and  manners,  3 1 1 

His  dotJrine  of  felicity,  Ibid. 

Epiphanius,  1 1 

Eternity,  283 
Etymologies  ridiculous,  73 

Eve,  1,2,  193.    Why  fhewondred  not  at  the 
Serfents  ffeaking,  194 

Eunuchs,  99 
Euripus,  what  it  is,  29S.      tFhfther  that  of 

Euboea,  or  Negroponte,  ebbs  and  flows,  u 

is  fretended,  ibid.  &  199 


r. 
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F. 


FAbii  o/Rome  their  ftory,  ^hat  mV  he 
thought  of  it, 


Fables  Poetical, 
Fallacies, 

Famianus  Strada,  *  fefuit, 

Fafcination, 

Fading, 

Faith  Theologies,  what  it  is, 


3" 
17 
10,1 1 

58 

I3J>13* 
28* 


Fear,  97.   Hydrophobia  or  Fear  of  Water 

upon  biting  of  a  mad  Dog,  1 85? 

Figure  ef  man  eretl,  what,  149.     What  Sei- 

ante  or  fitting,  ibid. 
Fire  Culinary,  or  of  the  Kit  chin,  1 2  6.  Striking 

fire,  "  ibid. 
Flefh,  not  commonly  eaten  before  the  flood,  135 
Flies,  78,144 
Fluctus  decumanus,  or  the  tenth  wave,  308 
Food  ,  fofliblj  fufftcicnt  without  eating  fie/k, 

Forbidden  fruit,  279 
Formation  in  the  Matrix  or  Womb7  93 
Francifcus  San&ius,  2  1 

Frogs,  108 
Frier  Bacon,  the  myfierie  of  his  brazen  head, 

310,311 

FuligO,  proper ly  what,  ±7% 
Fumus,  what,  ibid. 


G. 


GAIen,  7,16 
Galen'/  honefi  intentions  in  his  difcourfes 
of  poyfons,  315 

Galiteus,  his  Syftema  mundi,  300 

Gall  of  Beafts,  1 00 

Ganges,  the  River,  i$7 

Genealogies,  thofe  in  H.  Scripture  differently 

reckoned,  176 

Generation,  1 06, 1 4$,&c. 

Generation  by  gelded  Animals,  157 
Generation  by  the  Devil  not  probable,  304 
Generations  aquivocal,  yet  regular,  73 
Genius,  or  the  natural  inclination  of  men,  where 

efpeciaUy  to  be  regarded,  14,1  j 

Geographers  ,    not   any  compleat ,    or  de- 

fcribing  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth, 

240 

Geryon  and  Cerberus,  1 7 

Gihon  the  River,  Gen.  2.  how  loft,  256 


Dr.  Gilbert  commended,  jo 

Ginger,  74 

Girdle,  its  Symbolical  Signification,  220 

Brides-Girdle,  218 

Glafs,  39,53,64.     Vfe  of  Glafs  anciently, 
309.  Venice  Glafs  not  broken  by  foyfon,  ibid. 

Glow-worm,  14; 
Goat,  58,100 
Goats  blood,  62,63 

Gold,  64.    Its  finking  in  Quicksilver,  303. 

Gold  potable,  130 
Goropius  Becanus,  1 3  2 

Gratia  Mendax,  17 
Grafhopper,  19M93 
Mr.  Greaves  his  defcription  of  the  Pyramids, 

Gregorian  Account,  239 

Griffins,  103,104 

Gunpowder,  66 

Gypfies,  their  original,  27  y.  Fir  ft  known  in 

Germany,  ibid. 
Emiflaries  or  Spies  of  tht*  Grand  Signior, 

276 


H. 


HAnd,  right  and  left,  1 5  5,1 5:  <S 

Hand-gout,  1 5$ 

Hares,  1 1 6,  1 1 7, 1 1 8.     Hare  and  Cabbage, 
Cato'j  dyet,  1 37.  The  Indian  Hare,  268 
Heart  of  man  ftow  placed,  1 5 1 

Hebrew  language,  224 

He&or,  206 
Dr.  Heylin'-r  Hiftory  of  St.  George,  211 

Henry  the  Fmperour,  probably  not  poyfened  in 
the  Chalice,  3 1 5 

Heraclitus,  his  folly,  305 
Hercules,  17 
Herefies  touching  our  B.  Saviour,  32 
Hermaphrodites,  1 1 6, 1 1 7 

Herod,  8 
Herodotus  HalicarnafTseus  his  Character,  22 

Hevelius  his  Selenography,  or  defcription  of  the 
Moon,  276 

Hieroglyphicks,  whofe  Invention,  27.  Hiero- 
glyphicks  of  the  Deity,  220.  Of  Love,  28 9. 
Of  Fertility,  290.     Authors  Hieroglyphic al, 

26 

Hippocrates,  1  y, 20.  His  Aphorifms,  ibid. 
Hollanders,  239 

Homer'/  death,  3c o 

Horn,  what  it  fignifies  Hieroglyphic  ally,  1 99 
Horizon  rational  and  fenfible,  241 
Horfe,  8  6.    Horfe  kicking  a  Wolf,  2 1 5 

Horfes  280000.  brought  into  the  field  by  Ni- 

nus,  $00000.  £7  Semiramis,  250 

Hugo  GrOtiuS  commended,  2  o 

T  t  Hum-bird 
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Hum-bird  in  America ,  *  Bird  little  bigger 

than  a  Beetle,  258 
Hyflfop  on  the  wall,  *88 


I. 


J Anus  'emA  Noah,  h  fme  uk»  for  tne 
fume  perfon,  249 

Ice,  38 
Idolatry,  1  2 

Jephtha  (Judg.  1 1.  J  killed  not  his  daughter, 

207,208 

Jeronymus  Cardanus,  his  Charter,  25 
Jews  ear,  80 

JeWS,  1 66.    How  difperfed,  1 67.    Some  of 
their  Tribes  quite  loft,  ibid.     Uncertain  in 
their  Chronology,  or  account  of  times,  229. 
Why  preferred  in  their  diet,  1 36,  1 37.  Net 
generally  of  ?y  ill  favour,  167,  168,169. 
Commonly  of  Counfel  to  the  Tmks  great  Offi- 
cers, or  Bfifhaes,  168.     Their  Captivities, 
1 67.    Heir  Intercalary  Month,  z  57.  Their 
Sedulity  to  preferve  their  Bible  entire,  231. 
Their  malignity  againft  the  Septuagint,  ibid. 
Wandring  fere,  his  fiory,  310 
Imagination,  the  power  thereof,  267 
Impoftors,  8,o 
Improlification  or  Barrennefs  in  Women  ,  one 
caufe  of  it,  280 
Ink,  how  made,  273 
In  feels,  78,144 
Intercalation  of  dayes,  1 8  o,  1 8 1 

Intoxication,  76 

Joannes  Tzetzes,  his  Character,  '  24 
Job,  an  Iduma?an  of  the  race  of  Efau,  283 
Sr.  John  Mandevil,  his  Character,  2  2 

St.  John  Baptift,  his  dyet  what ,  201 
St.  John  Evangelift,  his  death,z$z.Why  natu- 
ral, and  not  by  Martyrdom.  293.  When 
he  "wrote  his  Revelation,  ibid.  How  long  he 
furvived  our  B.  Saviour.  294.  Cafi  into  a 
caldron  of  boiling  Oyl.  ibid.  Coming  out 
untouch,  ibid.  His  Reliques  at  EphelUS  do- 
ing cures,  ibid. 

Jonah's  gourd,  288 
Jofephus,  231 

Jovius,  his  Character,  23 
Ireland,  250.  Spiders  obferved  in  Ireland,303 

Iron,  44>  4J»  46 

Iftac,  at  what  age  he  Jhould  have  been  fa- 
crifie'd,  20 1 

lihmael,  286 
Ifidorus  Mifpalenfis,  24 

If  lands,  whether  any  before  the  flood.  250. 
Sundry  /(lands  free  of  J'enemous  creatures. 
303.  How  J  [lands  come  to  be  ftor'd  with 

Anmeds,  267,26s 


Ifthmum  perfodere,  26i 

Italy,                 ^  269 

Judas,  whether  he  hang  d  himfelf,  29  j,  296 

Judgments  by  Vrine,  s 

Julia,  n8 

Julian  account,  239 

Julian  the  Apoftate,  7 

Julius  Solinus  his  Character,  23 


K 


Sr.  TT  Enelm  Digby  commended,  60 
JX.  King  of  Serpents,  94 
Kings  of  Collein,  290,  291 

Kings-fiflier,  101,102 
Kiranides,  his  Character,  21,  24 

KircherUS  commended,  43 

Knowledge  intuitive,  or  that  of  spirits  35 


LAmecfc  6 

Lamp,  "127 

Lampries,  122 
Laughter,  -what  kind  of  paffon,  305.  The 
kinds  of    Laughter,    ibid.    Whether  our 

B.  Saviour  never  laughed,  ibid. 

Lead,  1 29 

Leandro  his  defcriptien  of  Italy,  299 

Learning  and  arts  primitively  from  whence, 220 

Leeches,  66 

Levinus  Lemnius,  288,  289 

LicetUS  commended,  69 

Limmon,  280 

Line  Ecliptick,  236 

Liquation  or  melting  39 

Livia,  96 

Livie's  Ox.  3 1 3 

Loadftone,  43^58 

Longevity  of  Animals,  how  collected,  99 

Longomontanus,  233 

Lots  wife,  her  transformation,  295 

Lubim,  270 

Lucian,  16 

Lues  Venerea,  where  it  fir  ft  began,  168 

Lupus  eft  in  Fabula,  97 

Libya  its  drinefs,  26 1 


M. 
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M. 


MAce,  74>7  j 

MflCrOCephali  ,    or  People  with  long 
heads,  267 
Maaofcelifm ,  or  flender  Legs ,  how  kolpen, 

;.        -  \;  .  207 

Mahomet,8, 1 2, 1 3.  Mahomet*  c»/,  313; 
Mahomet'*  Tomb,  53 

Mahumetans,   partaking  of  all  Religions, 

Magi,  or  the  Wife  Men  (  Matth.  Zt  )  w/?*f 
manner  of  Kings  they  might  be,       290,29 1 

39 
49 
42 
43 
f3 


Magick, 
Magnes  car  new, 

Cbody,  what, 

Magnetical^jf^,  how  wrought, 

Crocks, 
Magtietifms  pretended, 

Man,  his  grewth  and  decrement,  howproporti 
oned,  150,158 

Mandrake,  72,73 

Manna,  254 

Marcellas  Empericus,  a  Plagiarie,  1 6 

Marcus  Leo  the  few,  232 

St.  Mark,  where  he  wrote  hisGofpel,  200 

Marrow  Spinal,  what  it  is,  1 57 

Mauritania  and  the  coaft  of  Africk,  by  whom 

peopled  at  firft,  249 
Meats,  peculiar  to  feme  Nations,  through  cufiom 
or  fuperftition,  137 

Meazels,  168 
Medea,  17 
Meditation  upon  thePaffion,  293 
Men,  lighter  after  jleep,  than  before  ;  dead, 
than  alive  ,   in  Summer  than   in  Winter, 

162,163 

Mercurialis,  his  Gymnaftica  commended,  84 
The  Meridian,  48 
Methufelah,  in  what  year  he  dyed,zSi.  Whether 
the  longefi  livd,  283 
Milo,  his  Pancratie,  or  mighty  flrength,  312 
Mineral  fpirit,  40 
Minotaure,  1 7 

Mint,  1 1 7 

Mif-apprehenfion,  10 
Mifletoe,  or  vifcus  arboreus,  75,76 
Mizraim,  229,249 
Molls,  120 

Monarch,  the  firft  that  ever  was,  248.  Af- 
fyrian  Mtnarchs,  their  wars  and  conquefi, 

248,249 

Month  Solary,  what,  174 
Months  of  Peragration,  apparition,  Confecu- 
tion,  Medical  or  Decretorial  Months  ,  what 
they  be,  175 
Moon,  uncertainty  of  its  appearance,  273 


Morinus,  his  Exereitationes  Biblica?,  com- 
mended, 232 

Mofes,  why  piclurd  with  horns, 20 1 .  His  Chro- 
nology, 229.  The  difficulties  of  it,  ibid-  His 
Defer ipt ion  of  the  Creation  popular,  234. 
Mofes  and  BaccllU5  the  fame  perfon,  202 

Motion  Tonical  or  extenfive,  what,S^.  Afotiori 
retrograde,  112.  Motion  of  the  Heavens,  to 
what  effect  it  ferveth,  277.  Motions  Arti- 
ficial)  2I2 

Mountains,  their  highefi  altitude,  258 

Mules,  where  they  are  bred  more  numerous  than 
Horfes,  245 


N. 


NAils,  how  to  be  mar1?  red,  3 1 4 

Nail-fpotS,  whether  fignificative,  223 
Nardus  pifiicus,  Mar.  14.  or  theoyntment  in 
the  G  of  pel,  of  what  compofition,  289 
Nations,  generally  now  mixt  by  Commerce  or 
Conquefi,  j67 
Nativities,  why  taken  from  the  Afcendcnt,  253 
Navel,  what  it  is,  and  for  what  ufe,  194,195 
Navels  of  Birds,  of  Snakes,  of  Porwigg!es,dCC. 

195,196 

Nazarite,  by  birth,  or  by  vow,  200 
Neck  of  Animals ,  how  contrived  by  Nature, 
and  for  what,  301,302 

Necromancy,  30,31 

Negroes,  their  blacknefs,  163,264.  The  par- 
ticular caufes  thereof,  264,165.  Negroes 
in  America,  net  Indigent  ,  or  Natives  of 
that  Countrey,  265 

Nerves,  whence  they  fpring,  154.  Nerves  of 
tafie,  301 

Nicander ,  24 
Nldov, properly  what,  272 
Nierembergius  a  fefuit,  his  conceit  of  man,  5  x 
Niger,  a  River  in  Africa,  257,258 
Nightingale,  the  tongue  how  fafhioned,  301 
Why  faidto  fit  with  its  breafi  alrvayes  again  ft 


aTh 


orn. 


148 

Nilus  the  River,  its  Ofiiaries,  or  fever  d  fal- 
lings into  the  Sea,  256,  257.  What  caufeth 
its  overflowing,  258.  Some  years  it  over- 
flows  not,  25^ 

Ninus  and  Affui"  mentioned,  Gen.  10.  The 
fame  per  fox,  248 

NoahV^4,  where  it  fir  ft  refied,  ibid. 

Noah,  whether  he  knew  the  ejfecb  of  Wine, before 
be  was  overtaken,  222.  Noah  and  Saturn, 
held  to  be  the  fame  perfon,  286 

Northern  paffage  h  the  Indies,  4S 
Nofe>,  the  Mooi  ilh,  the  PerGan,  the  Roman, 

267 

Numbers,  their  myfierious  or  fiperftitious  con- 
fideratiwi  172,173 
T  t  2  Nutmee. 
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Nutmeg,  75 
Nutrition,  of  what  qualities  the  aliment  mufi 
be,  125 


O. 


OAts,  117 
Object,  "why  [omctimes  appearing  double, 

ObktvmonS  fuperftitioHS,  X 1 7}i  1 8,2 1 9 
Oellridge,  how  it  eats  Iron,  1 29 

Olaus  Magnus,  53 

Olympiads,  in  what  year  of  the  World,  they  be- 
gan, 243 
Ophir,  what  place,  49 
Opium,  its  effect:  inVenery,  290 
Gppian,  his  Character,  24 
Opticks,  a  Maxim  in  them,  240 
Orades,  30.   TA«V  ceafing,  296.  T/tf 

knowledged  caufe  thereof,  ibid. 

Oracle  e/  Prasnefte,  of  Antium,  of  Delphos, 

ibid. 

Oreglian,  a  River  in  America,  258 


Oreftes, 


8 


Organs,  in  the  intention  of  Nature  infer  the 
action  proper  for  them,  120,124 

Organ  of  tap,  301 
Orgafmus,  vhat,  115 

Oribafius,  Phyfician  to  Julian,  80.     A  Plagi- 
ary or  Tranfcriber  of  Galen,  1 6 
OrpheUS,  his  Harp,  1 7 

Oforius,  84 
Ofyrus  and  Mizraim  mentioned,  Gen.  1  o.  tke 

fame  perfon,  249 
Ovid,  a  Plagiary,  of  whom,  1 6 

Ovum  decumanum,  the  reafon  of  the  Proverb, 

808 

O  \vl,  an  ominous  Bird,  2 1 7, 2 1 8 


P. 


PAlmiftrie,  223 
PallieS,  on  which  fide  mofi  commonly  they 
happen,  158 

Panama,  an  ifihmus  in  America,  261 
Pnncirollus,  49,3 16 

ParacelfuS  his  Character,  20.  At  what  age  he 
dyed,  107.  pretending  a  peffibility  of  making 
men  immortal,  ibid. 
Parricide,  its  punifhment,  114 
Paryfatis,  her  poifond  kpifc,  309 
Paflhges  of  meat  and  drinks,  1 64 

Paflbver,  199 

Patfions,  Irafciblc,  Concupifcible,  whence  they 
rife,  88 

Paufanias,  his  defection  of  Greece,  299 


Pictures,  viz.  < 


Peacock,  141,141 

Pedantifm,  1 8 

Pedamontanus,  2j 

Pelican,  i9<V9i 

People  of  Rome,  9 

St.  Peter  crucified,      ^  '  293 

Petrucius,  n>hat  it  fig»'fieth,  246 
Phoenicians,  their  feveral  Plantation*  w  Colo*. 

nies,  249.  Whence  defcended,  i6z 
Phoenix,  the  Bird,  104,105,106 
Philofophers-ftone,  hot  impofftble  to  be  pro- 
cured, 107 
PhiloxeilUS  his  mfh,  301,     His  Incivility, 

.  302 

Phlebotomy,  or  letting  blood,  1  ^4 

Phyfick,  better  prepared  now,  than  anciently, 

189 

uV  ■  t\l\VRtK1  VJ'.'Jf 1  1 5 

'of  our  B.  Saviour  ,  with  Iqng 
hair,  100 
of  the  four  Evattgelifis,  203 
of  the  Sibyls,  204 

of  Cleopatra,  205- 

of  the  nine  Worthies,  206 

of  Jephtha,  107,208 
of  St.  John  Baptift,  209 
of  S.  Chriftopher,  2 1  o 
of  St.  George,  2 1 1 

of  St.  Hierom,         2 1 2 
of  Mermaids,  Vnicorns,  &C. 
L  113 

Pigmies,  no  fuch  people,  170,171 
Pineda,  49 
Pifmire,  146 

Pitch,  why  blacky,  and  Rofin  not  fo,  27* 
Plagiarifm,or  tranfcribing  of  Authors,  16,17 

A ///^/Plagiaries,  ibid 
Planets,  i8j,i86 
Planets;  w  wandring  Stars,  more  than  [even, 

J73 

Plants,  whence  probably  they  receive  their  co- 
lours, 274 

Plate,  a  River  in  America,  2  5  7 

PlatO,  177,178.     His  objection  agair.fi  the 
Pythagorean  Aletempfychojis,  316 
Pleiades,  more  than  fezen,  \  74 

Pleurifies,  152 

Pliny,  his  Character,  23 

Poets,  27 
Poifons.  94,9  > 

No  Poifon,  but  hath  its  Antidote  in  Nature, 

PoifonOUS  Animals  ,  why  not  found  in  fome 
Ctuntreys,  3 1 0 

Poles,  Northern  and  Southern ,  what  they  be, 

Poly  theifm,  or  multiplicity  of  Gods,  2  9 

Pompey,  1 2 

Pope?,  fthy  commonly  they  change  their  nmes 

at 
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at  their  creation,  3°5>3°6 
Pope  Joan,  a  [ufpetled  flory,  .  3\° 
Story  e/Hildebrand,  or  Pope  Gregory  VII. 

partially  reported,  ibid. 
Popular  imperfections  taxed,  6, 7, 1 4.  Popular 
error,  from  difficulties  to  conclude  impoffibi- 
lities,  298 

Porwiggles,  109 

Petitions  of  the  body,  m 

Pox,  168 

Prateolus,  11 

Precisions  Augurial,  &C.  whence  they  came, 

3*j33 

Prega  Dio,  w  the  praying  Locxft  of  Provence, 

Priefts,  wJSjj>  fib«V  /«*  commonly 

before  Sacrifice,  _  2,20 

Prefter  John,  or  *fo  Epperour  of  ^Ethiopia, 
•*  268 
Procopius,  foV  'A^^w,  or  Arcana  Hiftc- 

ria,  an  Inveblive  againft]u$\ri\m,  308 
Progreflion  of  Animals,  S3 
Proportion  betwixt  the  face  and  neck^,  301 

Providence  of  Nature,  124 

Ptolomy,  where  he  was  bornp  256 
Pythagoras,  io,  30.    His  Precepts  concerning 
Tifh,  137 


worn. 


QUailes, 
Quince, 
Quinfay,  a  City  in  China, 


148 

2S0 
258 


RAbbins,  <J,io6,ii8 
Rahab,  whether  an  Harlot  in  the  worfi 
•    fenfe,  202 
Rainbow,  how  produced,  284.     Tlx  Lunary 
Rainbow,  ibid.     Rainbow  ,  how  proper  for 
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-4  LETTER  fent  ufon  the  Information  of 
Animadvcrfions  to  come  forth ,  upn  the  imfer- 
feB  and  furr editions  Cofy  of  Religio  Medici, 
whilfl  this  true  one  was  going  to  Prefs. 


Sl  viIjiow  v-oy  itmi  nc^m  orb  ni  io^iarfw^ 

Honourable  Sir , 

IVE  your  Servant,  who  hath 
ever  honour'd  you ,  leave  to  take 
notice  of  a  Book  at  prefent  in  the 
Prefi,  intituled  (  as  I  am  informed  ) 
Animadverfions  upon  a  Treatife 
lately  Printed  under  the  Name  or  Religio  Medici ; 
hereof,  I  am  advertifed  ,  you  have  delcended  to 
be  the  Author.  Worthy  Sir,  permit  your  Ser- 
vant to  affirm  there  is  contain  d  therein  nothing 
that  can  defer ve  the  Reafon  of  your  contradi- 
ctions ,  much  left  the  candor  of  your  Animad- 
verfions  ;  and  to  certifie  the  truth  thereof,  that 
Book  (whereof  I  do  acknowledge  my  felf  the 
Author  )  was  pennd  many  years  pad,  and 
(  what  cannot  efcape  your  apprehenfion)  with 
no  intention  for  the  Pr els,  or  the  lead  defire  to 
oblige  the  Faith  of  any  Man  to  its  affertions. 
But  what  hath  more  efpecially  emboldned  my 

U  u  i  Pen 


Pen  unto  you  at  prefent,  is,  that  the  fame  Piece, 
contrived  in  my  private  Study ,  and  as  an  exer- 
eife  unto  my  felf,  rather  than  exercitationfpr  any 
other,  having  paft  from  my  hand  under  a  bro- 
ken and  impafe&Copy,  by  frequent  tranferipti- 
on  it  (till  run  forward  into  corruption ,  and  after 
the  addition  of  fome  things,  omiflion  of  others, 
and  tranfpofition  of  many  ,  without  my  aifent 
or  privacy  ]  the  liberty  of  thefe  Time?  commit- 
ted it  unto  the  Prels  ;  whence  it  ifTued  fb  dif 
guifed,  the  Author  without  diftinSioar  could  not 
acknowledge  it.  Having  thus  mifcarried,  with- 
in a  few  Weeks  I  fhall ,  God  willing,  deliver 
unto  the  Prefs  the  true"  and  intended"  Original 
(  whereof  in  the  mean  time  your  worthy  felf 
may  command  a  view  )  orherwife  when  ever 
that  Copy  fhall  be  extant ,  it  will  moft  clearly 
appear,  how  far  the  Text  hath  been  n&ftak^ 
and  all  Obfervations,  GlofTes,  or  Excitations 
thereon,  will  in  a  great  part  impugn:  ttl£  Printer 
or  Tranfcriber,  rather  than  the  Author.  If  af- 
ter that  you  fhall  efteem  it  worth  your  vacant 
hours  to  difcourfe  thereon,  you  fhaH  but  take 
that  liberty  which  I  affiime  my  felf ,  that  is, 
freely  to  abound  in  your  fcnfe ,  as  I  have  done 
in  my  own.  However  ye  fhall  determine,  you 
fhall  fufficiently  honour  me  in  the  Vouchlafe  of 
your  refute,  and  I  oblige  the  whofe  World  in 
the  occafion  of  your  Pen. 

Tour  ServsnP, 

Norwich, 
March  J.  1642. 

T.  B. 


W  orthy  Sir, 

IPeedily  upon  the  Receipt  of  your  Let- 
ter of  the  third  Current ,  I  fent  to 
find  out  the  Printer  that  Mr.  Crook 
(who  delivered  me yours^toldme  was 
printing  fomething  under  my  Name, 
concerning  your  Ireatife  tf^Religio  Medici,  and  to 
forbid  him  any  further  proceeding  therein  ;  but  my 
Servant  could  not  meet  with  him  ;  whereupon  I 
have  left  with  Mr.  Crook  a  Note  to  that  purpofe, 
entreating  him  to  deliver  it  to  the  Printer.  I  ve- 
rily believe  there  is  fome  miftafy  in  the  information 
given  you j  and  that  what  is  printing  muji  be  from 
fome  other  Pen  than  mine  ;  for  fuch  Reflexions  as  I 
made  upon  your  learned  and  ingenious  Difcourfe,  are 
fo  far  from  meriting  the  Prefs  ,  as  they  can  tempt 
no  body  to  a  ferious  reading  of  them they  were  Notes 
hajiily  fet  down,  as  I  fuddenly  ran  over  your  excel- 
lent Piece,  which  is  of  fo  weighty  a  fubjeB,  and  fo 
Jlrongly  penned,  as  requireth  much  time,  and  fharp 
attention  but  to  comprehend  it ;  whereas  what  I  writ 
was  the  imployment  but  of  one  fitting  ^  and  there 
was  not  twenty  four  hours  between  my  receiving  my 
Lord  of  DorfetV  Letter  that  occafioned  what  Ijaid, 
and  the  fnijlnng  my  Anfwer  to  him ;  and  yet  part  of 

that 


that  time  was  tahgn  up  in  procuring  your  Bool^, 
which  he  de fired  me  to  ready  and  give  htm  an  ac- 
count of  3  for  till  then  I  was  fo  unhappy  as  never  to 
have  heard  of  that  worthy  Difcourfe.  If  that  Let- 
ter ever  come  to  your  view  y  you  will  fee  the  high 
value  I  fet  upon  your  great  parts  :  and  if  it  jhould 
be  thought  1  have  been  fomething  too  bold  in  diffe- 
ring from  your  fenfe,  I  hope  I  pall  eafily  obtain  par- 
don, when  it  Jhall  be  conjidered,  that  his  LordjJjip 
affigned  it  me  as  an  Exercitation  to  oppofe  in  it  for 
entertainment ,  fuch  paffages  as  Imiglx  judge  capa- 
ble thereof  2  wherein  what  liberty  I  too\,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fecurity  of  a  private  Letter  ,  and 
to  my  not  flowing  (  nor  my  Lord* s  J  the  Perfon 
whom  it  concerned. 

But  Sir,  now  that  I  am  fo  happy  as  to  have  that 
lywwledge  ,  I  dare  aflure  you  >  that  nothing  fhali 
ever  ijjue  from  me  >  but  favouring  of  all  honour, 
ejleem,  and  reverence  both  to  your  jelf,  and  that 
worthy  produUion  of  yours.  If  I  had  the  vanity 
to  give  my  J  elf  reputation  by  entring  the  Lifts  in 
Publicly  with  Jo  Eminent  and  Learned  a  Man  as 
you  are  ,  yet  I  hpow  right  well ,  I  am  no  wayes 
able  to  do  it  ;  it  would  be  a  very  unequal  congrejs: 
I  pretend  not  to  Learning :  thofe  fender  Notions  I 
have  ,  are  but  difjoynted  pieces  I  have  by  chance 
gleaned  up  here  and  there  :  To  encounter  fuch  a 
fnewy  Ofpofite ,  or  mal^e  Animadverfions  upon  fo 
fmart  a  Piece  as  yours  is,  requireth  a  folid  Jlocl^  and 
exercise  in  School-learning.  My  fuperficial  be- 
fpr inlying  will  ferve  only  for  a  private  Letter ,  or 
a  familiar  Difcourfe  with  Lady-auditors.  With 
longing  I  expeU  the  coming  abroad  of  the  true  Copy 

of 


of  that  Bool^ ,  whofe  falfe  and  floln  one  hath  al- 
ready given  me  fo  much  delight.  And  fo  affuring 
you  I  Jhall  deem  it  a  great  good  fortune  to  deferve 
your  favour  and  friendship  4  /  tyfs  your  band  and 
reft, 


Winehefter-Houfc  , 
March  20.1642* 


Your  moft  humble 
Servant, 


Kenelm  Digby, 


To 


To  fuch  as  have ,  or  Jhall  ferufe  the  Obfervations 
ufon  a  former  corrupt  Copy  of  this  Booh^ 

IERE    are  fome  men  that 
Politician  fpeaks  of  ,    Cui  quam 
reUa  manus ,  tarn  fait  &  facilis : 
and  it  feems  the  Author  to  the 
Obfervations    of    this  Book 
would  arrogate  as  much  to  him- 
felf  ,  for  they  were  by  his  own  confeffion,  but 
the  conceptions  of  one  Night;  a  hafty  birth; 
and  lb  it  proves :  for  what  is  really  controllable, 
he  generally  omitteth  ;   and  what,  is  falfe  upon 
the  error  of  the  Copy,  he  doth  not  al way es  take 
notice  of ;  and  wherein  he  would  contradift,  he 
miftaketh,  or  traduceth  the  intention,  and  ( be- 
fides  a  Parenthefis  fometimes,  upon  the  Author) 
only  medleth  with  thofe  Points  from  whence  he 
takes  an  hint  to  deliver  his  prepared  concepti- 
ons.   But  the  grofs  of  his  Book  is  made  out  by 
difcourfes  collateral,  and  digreflions  of  his  own, 
not  at  all  emergent  from  this  Difcourfe ;  which 
is  eafily  perceptible  unto  the  intelligent  Reader. 
Thus  much  1  thought  good  to  let  thee  undcr- 
ftand  without  the  Authors  knowledge ,  who 
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flighting  the  refute ,  hath  inforcedly  publiflied 
(  as  afufficient  confutation  )  his  own  Book:  and 
in  this  I  flull  not  make  fo  bold  with  him,  as  the 
Obfervator  hath  done  with  that  Noble  Knight, 
whofe  Name  he  hath  wrongfully  prefixed ,  as  I 
am  informed ,  to  flight  Anima&verfions :  but  I 
leave  him  to  repentance ,  and  thee  to  thy  fatis- 
fa&ion. 

Fare&el. 


Yours,  A.  B. 


TO 


TO  THE 

READER. 


Ert airily  that  Man  were  greedy  of  Life, 
who  jhould  dejire  to  live  when  all 
the  World  were  at  an  end ;  and  he 
muff  needs  be  very  impatient  ,  who 
would  repne  at  Death  in  the  fociety 
of  all  things  that  fuffer  under  it.     Had  not  almojl 
every  man  fuffer  ed  by  the  *PreJs  ,  or  were  not  the 
Tyranny  thereof  become  univerfal  >  I  had  not  wan- 
ted reafon  for  complaint  :  but  in  times  wherein  I 
have  lived  to  behold  the  highefl  perverfion  of  that 
excellent  Invention  ,  the  Name  of  his  Majefly  de- 
famed ,   the  honour  of  Parliament  depraved ,  the 
Writings  of  both  depravedly,  anticipatively  ,  coun- 
terfeitly  imprinted ;  complaints  may  feem  ridiculous 
in  private  perfons ;  and  men  of  my  condition  may  be 
as  incapable  of  affronts ,  as  hopelefs  of  their  repa- 
rations.   And  truly  had  not  the  duty  I  owe  unto 
the  importunity  of  Friends  ,   and  the  allegiance  I 
mufl  ever  acknowledge  unto  Truth,  prevailed  with 
me ;  the  ina&ivity  of  my  difpofition  might  have 
made  thefe  fuffer ings  continual,   and  Time  that 
brings  other  things  to  light,  jhould  have  fatisfed 
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To  the  Reader. 


me  in  the  remedy  of  its  oblivion.  But  becanfe 
things  evidently  falfe  are  not  only-printed,  but  many 
things  of  truth  mojl  falfly  fet  forth  ;  in  this  latter  I 
could  not  but  thinhjny  felf  ingaged  :  for  though  we 
have  no  power  to  redrefs  the  former ,  yet  in  the 
other  the  reparation  being  within  our  felves,  I  have 
at  prefent  reprefented  unto  the  World  a  full  and  in- 
tended Copy  of  that  Piece  ,  which  was  moft  imper- 
feBly  and  furreptitioufly  publifhed  before. 

This  I  confefs,  about  feven  years  pajl,  with  fome 
others  of  affinity  thereto,  for  my  private  exercife  and 
fatis faction  ,  I  ha,d  at  leifurable  hours  compofed ; 
which  being  communicated  unto  one  ,  it  became 
common  unto  many,  and  was  by  transcription  fuccej- 
fively  corrupted,  until  it  arrived  in  a  mojl  depraved 
Copy  at  the,  Prefs.  He  that  Jhall perufe  that  Wor\, 
and  fljall  tal^e  notice  of  fundry  particulars  and  perfo- 
nal  expreffions  therein,  will  eafily  difcern  the  inten- 
tion was  not  publicly :  and  being  a  private  exercife 
dire&ed  to  my  felf,  what  is  delivered  therein ,  was 
rather  a  memorial  unto  me  ,  than  an  example  or 
rule  unto  any  other  :  and  therefore  if  there  be  any 
fingularity  therein  correfpondent  unto  the  private 
conceptions  of  any  man,  it  doth  not  advantage  them  ; 
or  if  dijjentaneom  thereunto  ,  it  no  way  overthrows 
them.  It  was  penned  in  fuch  a  place,  and  with  fuch 
dif advantage ,  that  (Iprotefl)  from  the  fir  ft  fet- 
ting  of  Pen  unto  Paper ,  I  had  not  the  affiftance  of 
any  good  Bool^  whereby  to  promote  my  invention,  or 
relieve  my  memory  ;  and  therefore  there  might  be 
many  real  lapfes  therein ,  which  others  might  tal^e 
notice  of,  and  more  that  I  fufpetled  my  felf  It 
was  jet  down  many  years  pafl,  and  was  the  Jenfe  of 

my 
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my  conceptions  at  that  time  >  not  an  immutable 
haw  unto  my  advancing  judgement  at  all  times  ;  and 
therefore  there  might  he  many  things  therein  piau- 
fible  unto  my  faffed  apprehenjion  3  which  are  not 
agreeable  unto  my  prefent  felf  There  are  many 
things  delivered  Rhetorically,  many  exprejjions  there- 
in meerly  Tropical,  and  as  they  beji  iUuflrate  my  in- 
tention ;  and  therefore  alfo  there  are  many  things  to 
be  tafyn  in  a  foft  and  flexible  Jenfe  ,  and  not  to  be 
called  unto  the  rigid  teft  of  Reafon.  Laflly,  all  that 
is  contained  therein  3  is  in  JubmiJJion  unto  maturer 
difcernments ;  and  as  I  have  declared  ,  Jhall  no 
further  father  them  than  the  beji  and  learned  judge- 
ments jhall  authorise  them:  under  favour  of  which 
confiderationSy  I  have  made  its  fecrecy  publicly  and 
committed  the  truth  thereof  to  every  ingenuous 
Reader. 

• 

Tho.  Browne* 
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OR  my  Religion,  though  there  be  feveral  circum-  Sett. 
ftances  that  might  perfwade  the  World  I  have  none  at 
all ,*as  the  general  fcandal  of  my  Profeffion,]*  the  natural 
courfe  of  my  Studies,!  *the  indiflferency  of  my  Behavi- 
our and  Difcourfe  in  matters  of"  Religion,]  neither  vio- 
lently Defending  one ,  nor  with  that  common  ardour 
and  contention  Qppofing  another;  yet  in  defpight  here- 
of I  dare,  without  ufurpation,  aflume  the  honourable 
ftyle  of  a  Chriftian  :  *  Not  that  I  meerly  owe  this  Title  to  the  Font,  ]  my 
Education,  or  Clime  wherein  I  was  born ,  as  being  bred  up  either  to  con- 
firm thofe  Principles  my  Parents  inftilled  into  my  unwary  underftanding,  or 
by  a  general  confent  proceed  in  the  Religion  of  my  Countrey  :  *But  having 
in  my  riper  years  and  confirmed  judgement,feen  and  examined  all  J I  find  my 
felt*  obliged  by  the  Principles  of  Grace ,  and  the  Law  of  mine  own  Reafon, 
to  embrace  no  other  name  but  this  :  Neither  doth  herein  my  zeal  fo  far 
make  me  forget  the  general  charity  I  owe  unto  humanity,  as  rather  to  hate, 
than  pity  Turks,  Infidels,  and  ( what  is  worfe )  Jews ;  rather  contenting  my 
felf  to  enjoy  that  happy  ftyle,  than  maligning  thofe  who  refufe  fo  glorious  a 
Title. 

But  becaufe  the  name  of  a  Chriftian  is  become  too  general  to  ex-  Sett. 
prefs  our  Faith,  *  there  being  a  Geography  of  Religion]  as  well  as  Lands, 
and  every  Clime  diftinguifhed  not  only  by  their  Laws  and  Limits,  but 
circumscribed  by  their  Doctrines  and  Rules  of  Faith  *,  to  be  particular, 
I  am  of  that  reformed  new  caft  Religion ,  *  wherein  I  diflike  nothing 
but  the  name  ;  ]  of  the  fame  belief  our  Saviour  taught,  the  Apoftles 
dilTeminated ,  the  Fathers  authorized ,  and  the  Martyrs  confirmed  but 
by  the  finifter  ends  of  Princes ,  the  ambition  and  _  avarice  of  Prelates, 
and  the  fatal  corruption  of  times,  fo  decayed,  impaired,  and  fallen  from 
its  native  beauty ,  that  it  required  the  careful  and  charitable  hand  of  thefe 
tunes  to  reftore  it  to  its  primitive  integrity.  *  Now  the  accidental 
occafion  whereupon,  ]  the  (lender  means  whereby  ,  the  low  and  abject 
condition  of  the  perfon  by  whom  fo  good  a  work  was  fet^  on  foot;,/ 
which  in  our  Adverfaries  beget  contempt  and  fcorn,  fills  me  with  wonder, 
and  is  the  very  lame  objection  the  infolent  Pagans  firft  caft  at  Chrift  ar.d 
his  Difciples. 

*  Yet 
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Self.  3.  *  Yet  I  have  not  fo  (haken  hands  with  thofe  defperate  Refoluticns 

who  had  rather  venture  at  large  their  decayed  bottom ,  than  bring  her 
in  to  be  new  trimm'd  in  the  Dock-,  who  had  rather  promifcuouily  retain 
all,  than  abridge  any,  and  obftinately  be  what  they  are,  than  what 
they  have  been,  as  to  ftand  in  diameter  and  fwords  point  with  them : 
We  have  reformed  from  them,  not  againft  them  -7  2  for  omitting 
thofe  improperations,  and  terms  of  fcurrility  betwixt  us,  which  only 
difference  our  affections,  and  not  our  caufe,  there  is  between  us 
one  common  name  and  appellation,  one  faith  and  neceflary  body 
of  principles  common  to  us  both  1  and  therefore  I  am  not  fcrupulous 
to  converfe  and  live  with  them,  to  enter  their  Churches  in  defect  of 
ours,  and  either  pray  with  them,  or  for  them :  I  cculd  never  perceive 
any  rational  confequence  from  thofe  manysTexts  which  prohibit  the 
Children  of  Jfrael  to  pollute  themfelves  with  the  Temples  of  the  Hea- 
thens •,  we  being  all  Chriftians,  and  not  divided  by  fuch  detefied  impieties 
as  might  prophane  our  Prayers,  or  the  place  wherein  we  make  them  -7 
or  that  a  refolved  Confcience  may  not  adore  her  Creator  any  where, 
efpecially  in  places  devoted  to  his  fervice  where  if  their  Devotions 
offend  him,  mine  may  pleafe  him  5  if  theirs  prophane  it,  mine  may 
hallow  it :  Holy  water  and  Crucifix  ( dangerous  to  the  common  pefcple ) 
deceive  not-  my  judgment,  nor  abufe  my  devotion  at  all  :  I  am, 
I  confefs,  naturally  inclined  to  that,  which  mifguided  zeal  terms  fuper- 
ftition :  my  common  converfation  I  do  acknowledge  auftere,  my  behaviour 
full  of  rigour,  fometimes  not  without  morofity  yet  at  my  Devotion 
I  love  to  ufe  the  civility  of  my  knee,  my  hat,  and  hand,  with  all  thofe  out- 
ward and  fenfible  motions  which  may  exprefs  or  promote  my  invi- 
fible  Devotion.  I  fhould  violate  my  own  arm  rather  than  a  Church, 
nor  willingly  deface  the  name  of  Saint  or  Martyr.  At  the  fight  of  a 
Crofs  or  Crucifix  I  can  difpenfe  with  my  hat,  but  fcarce  with  the  thought 
or  memory  of  my  Saviour :  I  cannot  laugh  at,  but  rather  pity  the  fruitlefs 
journeys  of  Pilgrims,  or  contemn  the  miferable  condition  of  Fryars-,  for 
though  mifplaced  in  circumftances,  there  is  fomething  in  it  of  Devotion. 
I  could  never  hear  the  f  Ave-Mary  Bell  without  an  elevation,  or  think  it  a  fufti- 
cient  warrant,  becaufe  they  erred  in  one  circumffance,  for  me  to  err  in  all,  that 
is  in  filence  and  dumb  contempt  j  whilft  therefore  they  directed  their 
Devotions  to  Her,  I  offered  mine  to  God,  and  rectified  the  Errors  of 
their  Prayers,  by  rightly  ordering  mine  own.  At  -a  folemn  ProcefiionI 
have  wept  abundantly,  while  my  conforts  blind  with  oppolition  and  pre- 
judice, have  fallen  into  an  excefs  of  fcorn  and  laughter  :  There  are 
queftionlefs  both  in  Greeks  Romany  and  African  Churches,  So- 
lemnities and  Ceremonies,  whereof  the  wifer  Zeals  do  make  aChriitian 
ufe,  and  ftand  condemned  by  us,  not  as  evil  in  themfelves,  but  as 
allurements  and  baits  of  fuperftition  to  thofe  vulgar  heads  that  look  afquint 
on  the  face  of  truth,  and  thofe  unftable  judgments  that  cannot  confiif  in 
the  narrow  point  and  centre  of  vertue  without  a  reel  or  ftagger  to  the 
circumference. 

As  there  were  many  Reformers  fo  like  wife  many  Reformations,every  Coun- 
try proceeding  in  a  particular  way  and  metliod,  according  as  their  National 
Intereft,* together  with  their  Conftitution  and  Clime inclind  them  •-,  feme 
angrily,  and  with  extremity,  others  calmly,  and  with  mediocrity,  not 
rending  but  ealily  dividing  the  community,  and_  leaving  an  honeft  polfibility 
of  a  reconciliation  5  which  though  peaceable  Spirits  do  delire,  and  may  con- 
ceive that  revolution  of  time  and  the  mercies  of  God  may  effect,  yet  that 
judgment  that  fhall  confider  the  prefent  antipathies  between  the  two  ex- 
treams,  their  contrarieties  in  condition,  affection  and  opinion,  may  widi  the 
fame  hopes  expect:  an  union  in  the  Poles  of  Heaven. 
Sett.  $ .  But  to  difference  my  felf  nearer,  and  draw  into  a  lefler  Circle :  There 

is  no  Church  whofe  every  part  fo  fquares  unto  my  Confcience  •,  whofe 
Articles,  Conftitutions  and  Cuftoms,  feem  fo  confonant  unto  reafon, 
and  as  it  were  framed  to  my  particular  Devotion,  as  this  whereof  I 
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hold  my  Belief,  the  Church  of  England,  to  vvhofe  Faith  I  am  a  fworn  Sub- 
ject ■-,  and  therefore  in  a  double  Obligation  fubfcribe  unto  her  Articles ,  and 
endeavour  to  obferve  her  Conftitutions :  vvhatfoever  is  beyond  ,  as  points 
indifferent,  I  obferve  according  to  the  rules  of  my  private  reafon  ,  or  the 
humour  and  fafhion  of  my  Devotion  ■■,  neither  believing  this,  becaule  Luther 
affirmed  it ,  or  difproving  that ,  becaufe  Calvin  hath  difevouched  it.   I  con- 
demn not  all  things  in  the  Council  of  Trent ,  nor  approve  all  in  the  Synod 
of  Dart.   In  brief,  where  the  Scripture  is  filent ,  the  Church  is  my  Text; 
where  that  fpeaks ,  'tis  but  my  Comment :  where  there  is  a  joynt  filence 
of  both  ,  I  borrow  not  the  rules  of  my  Religion  from  Rome  or  Geneva,  but 
the  dictates  of  my  own  reafon.   It  is  an  unjuft  fcandal  of  our  adversaries, 
and  a  gr ofs  errour  in  our  felves ,  to  compute  the  Nativity  of  our  Religion 
from  *  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  though  he  rejected  the  Pope,  refufed  not  the 
Faith  of  Howe,']  and  effected  no  more  than  what  his  own  PredecelTors  defi- 
red  and  allayed  in  Ages  part ,  *  and  was  conceived  the  State  of  Venice  would 
have  attempted  in  our  days.]  It  is  as  uncharitable  a  point  in  us  to  fall  upon 
thofe  popular  fcurrilities  and  opprobrious  feoffs  of  the  Bifhop  of  Rome ,  to 
whom  as  temporal  Prince ,  we  owe  the  duty  of  good  language  •■,  I  confefs 
there  is  a  caufe  of  paffion  between  us-,  by  his  fentence ,  I  tend  excommu- 
nicated ,  Heretick  is  the  bed:  language  he  affords  me ;  yet  can  no  ear  wit- 
nefs ,  I  ever  returned  to  him  the  name  of  Antichrift,  Man  of  (in,  or  Whore 
of  Babylon.   It  is  the  method  of  Charity  to  fuffer  without  reaction :  Thofe 
ufual  Satyrs  and  invectives  of  the  Pulpit  may  perchance  produce  a  good 
effect  on  the  vulgar ,  whofe  ears  are  opener  to  Rhetorick  than  Logick ; 
yet  do  they  in  no  wife  confirm  the  faith  of  Wifer  Believers,  who  know  that 
a  good  Caufe  needs  not  to  be  patron'd  by  palfion,  but  can  fuftain  it  felf  upon 
a  temperate  difpute. 

I  could  never  divide  my  felf  from  any  man  upon  the  difference  of  an  Seti. 
Opinion,  *  or  be  angry  with  his  Judgment  for  not  agreeing  with  me  in  that, 
from  which  perhaps  within  a  few  days  I  mould  diffent  my  felf.  ]  I  have  no 
Genius  to  difputes  in  Religion ,  and  have  often  thought  it  wiidom  to  de- 
cline them ,  efpecially  upon  a  difadvantage ,  or  when  the  caufe  of  truth 
might  fuffer  in  the  weaknefs  of  my  patronage:  'Where  we  defire  to  be  in- 
formed ,  'tis  good  to  conteft  with  men  above  our  felves ;  but  to  confirm 
and  eftablifh  our  opinions ,  'tis  beft  to  argue  with  judgments  below  our  own, 
that  the  frequent  fpoils  and  victories  over  their  reafons ,  may  fettle  in  our 
felves  an  efteem  and  confirmed  opinion  of  our  own.  *  Every  man  is  not  a 
proper  Champion  for  Truth ,  nor  fit  to  take  up  the  Gauntlet  in  the  caufe  of 
Verity :]  Many  from  the  ignorance  of  thefe  Maxims,  and  an  inconfiderate 
Zeal  unto  Truth ,  have  too  raflily  charged  the  Troops  of  Error,  and  remain 
as  Trophies  to  the  enemies  of  Truth:  A  man  may  be  in  as  juft  poffeflion  of 
Truth  as  of  a  City ,  and  yet  be  forced  to  furrender  ••>  'tis  therefore  far  better 
to  enjoy  her  with  peace,  than  to  hazzard  her  on  a  battle:  if  therefore  there 
rife  any  doubts  in  my  way ,  I  do  forget  them,  or  at  leaft  defer  them,  till  my 
better  fettled  judgment,  and  more  manly  reafon  be  able  to  refolve  them, 
for  I  perceive  every  mans  own  reafon  is  his  beft  Oedipus ,  and  will  upon  a 
reafonable  truce ,  find  a  way  to  loofe  thofe  bonds  wherewith  the  fubtleties 
of  error  have  enchained  our  more  flexible  and  tender  judgments.  *  In  Philo- 
fophy ,  where  truth  feems  double-fac'd ,  there  is  no  man  more  Paradoxical 
than  my  felf-,  but  in  Divinity  I  love  to  keep  the  Road ;  ]  and  though  not  in 
an  implicite,  yet  an  humble  faith,  follow  the  great  wheel  of  the  Church, 
by  which  I  move ,  not  referving  any  proper  Poles  or  motion  from  the 
Epicycle  of  my  own  brain ;  by  this  means  I  leave  no  gap  for  Herefie, 
Schifms ,  or  Errors ,  of  which  at  prefent  I  hope  I  fliall  not  injure  Truth  to 
fay,  I  have  no  taint  or  tincture :  I  mult  confefs  my  greener  ftudies  have 
been  polluted  with  two  or  three ,  not  any  begotten  in  the  latter  Centuries, 
but  old  and  obfolete,  fuch  as  could  never  have  been  revised,  but  by  fuch 
extravagant  and  irregular  heads  as  mine  for  indeed  "*  Herefies  pei  iih  not 
with  their  Authors,  but  like  the  River  Arethnfa,  though  they  lofe  their 
currents  in  one  place,  they  rife  up  again  in  another :]  One  general  Council  is 
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not  able  tc  extirpate  one  lingle  Herefie  j  it  may  be  cancell'd  for  the  prefent* 
but  revolution  of  time,  and  the  like  afpects  from  Heaven,  will  reftore  it, 
when  it  will  llourifh  till  it  be  condemned  again.  For  as  though  there  were 
a  MeterKprychoJis ,  and  the  foul  of  ©ne  man  parted  into  another  Opinions  do 
find  after  certain  Revolutions ,  men  and  minds  like  thofe  that  firft  begat 
them.  To  fee  our  felves  again ,  we  need  not  look  for  b  Plato's  year :  every 
man  is  not  only  himfelf  j  there  have  been  many  Diogenes\ ,  and  as  many  7Y- 
mons^  though  but  few  of  that  name  •■,  men  are  liv'd  over  again,  the  world 
is  now  as  it  was  in  Ages  paft  •■>  there  was  none  then ,  but  there  hath  been 
fome  one  iince  that  Parallels  him,  and  is  as  it  were  his  revived  felf. 

*Now  the  tirft  of  mine  was  that  of  the  Arabians^  that  the  fouls  of  men  pe- 
riled with  their  bodies ,  but  fhould  yet  be  raifed  again  at  the  laft  day :  not 
that  I  did  abfolutely  conceive  a  mortality  of  the  foul,  but  if  that  were,  which 
Faith ,  not  Philofophy  hath  yet  throughly  disproved ,  and  that  both  entred 
the  grave  together,  yet  I  held  the  fame  conceit  thereof  that  we  all  do  of  the 
body,  that  it  rife  again.   Surely  it  is  but  the  merits  of  our  unworthy  Na- 
tures ,  if  we  lleep  in  darknefs  until  the  laft  Alarm.   A  ferious  reflection  up- 
on my  own  unworthinefs  did  make  me  backward  from  challenging  this 
prerogative  of  my  foul-,  fo  that  I  might  enjoy  my  Saviour  at  the  laft,  I  could 
with  patience  be  nothing  almoft  unto  eternity.   *  The  fecond  was  that  of 
Or'men,~]  that  God  would  not  perfift  in  his  vengeance  for  ever,  but  after  a 
definite  time  of  his  wrath ,  he  would  releafe  the  damned  fouls  from  torture : 
which  error  I  fell  into  upon  a  ferious  contemplation  of  the  great  Attribute 
of  God,  his  Mercy   and  did  a  little  cheriih  it  in  my  felf,  becaufe  I  found 
therein  no  malice,  and  a  ready  weight  to  fway  me  from  the  other  extream 
of  defp>air ,  whereunto  melancholy  and  contemplative  natures  are  too  ea- 
fily  difpofed.   A  third  there  is  which  I  did  never  pofitively  maintain  or 
pra&ife  ,  but  have  often  wifhed  it  had  been  confonant  to  Truth ,  and  not 
offenfive  to  my  Religion,  and  that  is  the  Prayer  for  the  dead  •■,  whereunto 
I  was  indin'd  from  fome  charitable  inducements ,  whereby  I  could  fcarce 
contain  my  Prayers  for  a  friend  at  the  ringing  of  a  Bell ,  or  behold  his 
Corps  without  an  Orifon  for  his  Soul  •,  'Twas  a  good  way  methought  to 
be  remembred  by  pofterity,  and  far  more  noble  than  an  Hiftory.  Thefe 
Opinions  I  never  maintained  with  pertinacy ,  or  endeavoured  to  enveagle 
any  mans  belief  unto  mine,  nor  fo  much  as  ever  revealed  or  difputed  them 
with  my  deareft  friends-,  by  which  means  I  neither  propagated  them  in 
others ,  nor  confirmed  them  in  my  felf  ■■,  but  fuffering  them  to  flame  upon 
their  own  fubftance,  without  addition  of  new  fevvel,  they  went  out  infenhbly 
of  themfelves:  therefore  *  thefe  Opinions ,  though  condemned  by  lawful 
Councils,  were  not  Herefies  in  me ,  but  bare  Errors,  and  fingle  Laples  of 
my  underftanding  without  a  joynt  depravity  of  my  will:]  Thofe  have  not 
only  depraved  underftandings but  difeafed  affections,  which  cannot  enjoy 
a  fingularity  without  an  Herefie,  or  be  the  Author  of  an  Opinion  without 
they  be  of  a  Sect  alfo  j  this  was  the  villany  of  the  firft  tchifm  of  Lucifer,  who 
was  not  content  to  err  alone,  but  drew  into  his  Faction  many  Legions  of  Spi- 
rits ,  and  upon  this  experience  he  tempted  only  Eve ,  as  well  underftanding 
the  communicable  nature  of  fin ,  and  that  to  deceive  but  one ,  was  tacitely 
and  upon  confequence  to  delude  them  both. 

That  Herefies  fhould  arife ,  we  have  the  prophecy  of  Clirift  j  but  that 
old  ones  lhould  be  abolimed ,  we  hold  no  prediction.  That  there  muft  be 
Herefies,  is  true,  not  only  in  our  Church ,  but  alfo  in  any  other:  even 
in  doctrines  heretical ,  there  will  be  fuper- herefies  s  and  Arians  not  only 
divided  from  the  Church ,  but  alfo  among  themfelves  .-  for  heads  that  are 
difpofed  unto  Schilm  and  complexionally  propenfe  to  innovation  ,  are  na- 
turally difpofed  for  a  community ,  nor  will  be  ever  confined  unto  the  or- 
der or  occonomy  of  one  body  j  and  therefore  when  they  feparate  from 
others ,  they  knit  but  loofely  among  themfelves  $  nor  contented  with  a 
general  breach  or  dichotomy  with  their  Church ,  do  lubdivide  and  mince 
themfelves  almoft  into  Atoms.  'Tis  true ,  that  men  of  lingular  parts  and 
humours  have  not  been  free  from  lingular  opinions  and  conceits  in  all  ages  5 
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retaining  fomething  not  only  befide  the  opinion  of  his  own  Church  or  any 
other ,  but  alfo  any  particular  Author  which  notwithftanding  a  fober 
Judgment  may  do  without  offence  or  herefie ;  for  there  are  yet ,  after  all 
the  Decrees  of  Councils ,  and  the  niceties  of  the  Schools,  many  things  un- 
touch^, unimagind ,  wherein  the  liberty  of  an  honeft  Reafon  may  play  and 
expatiate  with  tecurity ,  and  far  without  the  circle  of  an  Herefie. 

As  for  thofe  wingy  Myfteries  in  Divinity,  and  airy  fubtilties  in  Religion,  $ett.  9; 
which  have  unhing'd  the  brains  of  better  heads,  they  never  ftretched  the  Pia 
Muter  of  mine  5  methinks  there  be  not  impoflibilities  enough  in  Religion,  for 
an  active  faith,  *  thedeepeft  Myfteries  ours  contains ,  have  not  only  been 
illuftrated,  but  maintained  by  Syllogifm,  and  the  rule  of  Reafon:]  I  love 
to  lofe  my  felf  in  a  myftery,  to  purfue  my  Reafon  to  an  O  altitude!  Tis 
my  folitary  recreation  to  pofe  my  apprehenfion  with  thofe  involved 
Enigmas  and  riddles  of  the  Trinity,  with  Incarnation  and  Refurrection. 
I  an  anfwer  all  the  Objections  of  Satan  and  my  rebellious  Reafon ,  with 

that  odd  refolution  I  learned  of  Tertttllian ,  Certum  eft  quia  imfojfibile  eft. 
I  defire  to  exercife  my  faith  in  the  difficulteft  point  for  to  credit  ordinary 
and  vifible  obje&s ,  is  not  faith ,  but  perfwafion.  Some  believe  the  better 
for  feeing  Chrift  s  Sepulchre  ;  *  and  when  they  have  feen  the  Red  Sea, 
doubt  not  of  the  Miracle.  ]  Now  contrarily ,  I  blefs  my  felf,  and  am 
thankful  that  I  lived  not  in  the  days  of  Miracles ,  that  I  never  faw  Cbrift 
nor  his  Difciples  ;  I  would  not  have  been  one  of  thofe  Ifraelites  that  pafs'd 
the  Red  Sea ,  nor  one  of  drift's  Patients  on  whom  he  wrought  his  won- 
ders ;  then  had  my  faith  been  thruft  upon  me ;  nor  fhould  I  enjoy  that  great- 
er blefling  pronounced  to  all  that  believe  and  faw  not.  'Tis  an  eafie  and 
neceffary  belief,  to  credit  what  our  eye  and  fenfe  hath  examined :  I  believe 
he  was  dead  and  buried,  and  rofe  again;  and  defire  to  fee  him  in  his  glory, 
rather  than  to  contemplate  him  in  his  Cenotaphe,  or  Sepulchre.  Nor  is 
this  much  to  believe;  as  we  have  reafon ,  we  owe  this  faith  unto  Hiftory : 
they  only  had  the  advantage  of  a  bold  and  noble  Faith ;  who  lived  be- 
fore his  coming ,  who  upon  obfcure  Prophecies  and  myftical  Types  could 
raife  a  belief,  and  exped  apparent  impoflibilities. 

'Tis  true,  there  is  an  edge  in  all  firm  belief,  and  with  an  eafie  Metaphor  SeEl.  to. 
we  may  fay ,  the  Sword  of  Faith ;  but  in  thefe  obfcurities  I  rather  ufe  it  in 
the  adjunct  the  Apoftle  gives  it ,  a  Buckler;  under  which  I  conceive  a  wary 
combatant  may  lie  invulnerable.  Since  I  was  of  underftanding  to  know 
we  knew  nothing,  my  Reafon  hath  been  more  pliable  to  the  will  of  Faith, 
I  am  now  content  to  underftand  a  myftery  without  a  rigid  definition , 
in  an  eafie  and  Platonick  defcription.  That  b  allegorical  defcription  of  b  ^<  «j* 
Hermes,  pleafeth  me  beyond  all  the  Metaphyseal  definitions  of  Divines;  l"/™v 
where  I  cannot  fatisfie  my  reafon ,  I  love  to  humour  my  fancy :  *  I  had  rmu  nuiubl 

as  lieve  you  tell  me  that  anima  eft  angelus  hominis ,  eft  Corpus  Dei ,  as  Entele- 
chU ;  Lux  eft  umbrA  Dei ,  as  aElus  perfpicni ;  3  where  there  is  an  obfeurity  too 
deep  for  our  Reafon ,  'tis  good  to  fit  down  with  a  defcription ,  periphrafis, 
or  adumbration ;  for  by  acquainting  our  reafon  how  unable  it  is  to  difplay 
the  vifible  and  obvious  effects  of  nature ,  it  becomes  more  humble  and 
fubmiflive  unto  the  fubtilties  of  faith ;  and  thus  I  teach  my  haggard  and 
unreclaimed  reafon  to  ftoop  unto  the  lure  of  Faith.  I  believe  there  was  al- 
ready a  tree  whofe  fruit  our  unhappy  Parents  tafted ,  though  in  the  fame 
Chapter  when  God  forbids  it ,  'tis  pofitively  faid,  the  plants  of  the  field 
were  not  yet  grown ;  *  for  God  had  not  caus'd  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth:  j 

*  I  believe  that  the  Serpent  (if  we  fhall  literally  underftand  it)  from  his 
proper  form  and  figure,  made  his  motion  on  his  belly,  before  the  curfe.  3 

*  I  find  the  tryal  of  the  Pucillage  and  virginity  of  Women,  which  God  or- 
dained the  fews ,  is  very  fallible.  ]  Experience  and  Hiftory  informs  me, 
that  not  only  many  particular  Women ,  but  likewife  *  whole  Nati- 
ons have  efcaped  the  curfe  of  Childbirth ,  which  God  feems  to  pro- 
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but  contrary  to  Reafon,  andagainft  the  Arguments  of  our  proper  Senfes. 
Sett,  ii.  In  my  folitary  and  retired  imagination,  (Nequc  enim  cum  f  miens ,  am  me 
httulus  accepit ,  dcfum  mihi )  1  remember  I  am  not  alone ,  and  therefore  for- 
get not  to  contemplate  him  and  his  attributes  who  is  ever  with  me,  espe- 
cially thofe  two  mighty  ones,  his  Wifdom  and  Eternity :  with  the  one 
I  recreate ,  with  the  other  1  confound  my  underftanding :  for  *  who  can 
fpeak  of  Eternity  without  a  foloecifm,  or  think  thereof  without  anEcftalie? 
Time  we  may  comprehend,]  'tis  but  five  days  elder  than  our  felves,  and  hath 
the  fame  Morofcope  with  the  World  5  but  to  retire  fo  far  back  as  to  ap- 
prehend a  beginning,  to  give  fuch  an  infinite  ftart  forwards  as  to  conceive  an 
end  in  an  eflence  that  we  affirm  hath  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ,  it  puts 
my  Reafon  to  St.  Pads  Sanctuary :  my  Philofophy  dares  not  fay  the  Au- 
gels  can  do  it  5  God  hath  not  made  a  Creature  that  can  comprehend  him 5 
tis  a  priviledge  of  his  own  nature:  /  am  that  I  am  ,  was  his  own  definition 
unto  Mofes-j  and 'twas  a  fliort  one  to  confound  mortality,  that  durft  que- 
ftion  God ,  or  ask  him  what  he  was,  *  indeed  he  only  is-,  ]  all  others  have 
and  (hall  be :  but  in  Eternity  there  is  no  diftin&ion  of  Tenfes  5  and  there- 
fore that  terrible  term  Predeftination ,  which  hath  troubled  fo  many  w  eak 
heads  to  conceive ,  and  the  wifeft  to  explain ,  is  in  refpect  to  God  no  pre- 
vious determination  of  our  Eftates  to  come,  but  a  definitive  blaft  of  his  will 
already  fulfilled ,  and  at  the  inftant  that  he  firlt  decreed  it  for  to  his  Eter* 
nity  which  is  indivifible,  and  altogether ,  the  laft  Trump  is  already  founded 
the  reprobates  in  the  flame ,  and  the  blelTed  in  Abrahams  bofom.   St.  Peter 

fpeaks  modeftly  ,  when  he  faith,  a  thoufand  years  to  God  are  but  as  o>ie  day.  for 

to  fpeak  like  a  Philofopher ,  thofe  continued  inftances  of  time  which  flow 
into  a  thoufand  years,  make  not  to  hm  one  moment  5  what  to  us  is  to  come 
to  his  Eternity  is  prefent ,  his  whole  duration  being  but  one  permanent 
point,  without  Succeflion,  Parts,  Flux,  or  Divifion. 

Sett.  1 2.  There  is  no  attribute  that  adds  more  difficulty  to  the  myftery  of  the  Trini- 
ty, where,  though  in  a  relative  way  of  Father  and  Son,  we  muft  deny  a  priori- 
ty. .*  I  wonder  how  Arifietle  could  conceive  (the  World  eternal ,  or  how  he 
could  make  good  two  Eternities:  3  his  fimilitude  of  a  Triangle,  comprehend- 
ed in  a  fquare ,  doth  fomewhat  illuftrate  the  Trinity  of  our  Souls,  and  that  the 
Triple  Unity  of  God  •■>  for  *  there  is  in  us  not  three,but  a  Trinity  of  Souls] 
becaufe  there  is  in  us,  if  not  three  diftincT:  Souls,  yet  differing  Faculties,  that 
can ,  and  do  fubfift  apart  in  different  Subie&s ,  and  yet  in  us  are  thus  united 
as  to  make  but  one  Soul  and  fubftance:  if  one  Soul  were  fo  perfect  as  to  in- 
form three  diftinft  Bodies  ,  that  were  a  petty  Trinity :  conceive  the  diftinct 
number  of  three ,  not  divided  nor  feparated  by  the  intellect ,  but  actually 
comprehended  in  its  Unity,  and  that  is  a  perfect  Trinity :  I  have  often  admi- 
red the  myftical  way  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  fecret  Magick  of  numbers.  Beware 
of  Philofophy ,  is  a  precept  not  to  be  received  in  too  large  a  fenfe  $  for  in 
this  Mafs  of  Nature  there  is  a  fet  of  things  that  carry  in  their  Front,  though 
not  in  Capital  Letters  yet  in  Stenography,  and  fliort  Characters ,  fomething 
of  Divinity ,  which  to  wifer  Reafons  ferve  as  Luminaries  in  the  Abyfs  of 
Knowledge,  and  to  judicious  beliefs,  as  Scales  and  Roundles  to  moont  the  Pi- 
nacles  and  higheft  pieces  of  Divinity.  The  fevere  Schools  fhall  never  laugh 
me  out  of  the  Philofophy  of  Hermes,  that  this  vifible  World  is  but  a  Picture  of 
the  inviiible,  wherein  as  in  a  Pourtract,  things  are  not  truely,  but  in  equivocal 
fhapes,  and  as  they  counterfeit  fome  real  fubftance  in  that  invifible  Fabrick. 

Sett.  1 3.  That  other  attribute  wherewith  I  recreate  my  devotion,  is  his  Wifdom,  in 
which  I  am  happy  and  for  the  contemplation  of  this  only ,  do  not  repent 
me  that  I  was  bred  in  the  way  of  ftudy  :  The  advantage  I  have  of  the  vul- 
gar ,  with  the  content  and  happinefs  I  conceive  therein ,  is  an  ample  recom- 
mence for  all  my  endeavours ,  in  what  part  of  knowledge  foever.  Wifdom 
is  iiis  moft  beauteous  Attribute,  uo  man  can  attain  unto  it,  yet  Solomon  plea- 
fed  God  when  lie  delired  it.  He  is  wife,  becaufe  he  knows  all  tilings  \  and 
lie  knoweth  all  things,  becaufe  he  made  them  all :  but  his  greateft  knowledge 
is  in  comprehending  that  he  made  not ,  that  is,  hirafclf.  And  this  aalfo  the 
grcateft  knowledge  in  man.  For  this  do  I  honour  my  own  profelfiony  and  em- ' 
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brace  the  counfel  even  of  the  Devil  himfelf:  had  he  read  fuch  a  Lecture  in 
Paradife,  as  he  did  at*  Delphos,  we  had  better  known  our  felves,  nor  had  *  rW&i 
we  itood  in  fear  to  know  him.  I  know  he  is  wife  in  all,  wonderful  in  what  mv-th, 
we  conceive,  but  far  more  in  what  we  comprehend  not  for  we  behold  him  N°fce 
but  afquint,  upon  reflex  or  fhadow  ;  our  underftanding  is  dimmer  than  Mo- 
ps s  Eye  we  are  ignorant  of  the  back-parts  or  lower  fide  of  his  Divinity  *, 
therefore  to  prie  into  the  maze  of  his  Counfels,  is  not  only  folly  in  man, 
but  preemption  even  in  Angels  $  like  us?  they  are  his  Servants,  not  his  Se- 
nators ,  he  holds  no  Counfel,  but  that  myftical  one  of  the  Trinity,  wherein 
though  there  be  three  Perfons,  there  is  but  one  mind  that  decrees  without  / 
Contradiction :  nor  needs  he  any :  his  a&ions  are  not  begot  with  deliberati- 
on, his,  Wifdom  naturally  knows  what's  beft :  his  intellect  ftands  ready 
fraught  with  the  fuperlative  and  pureft  Ideas  of  goodnefs :  confultation  and 
election,  which  are  two  motions  in  us,  make  but  one  in  him:  his  a&ions 
fpringing  from  his  power  at  the  firft  touch  of  his  will.  Thefe  are  Contem- 
plations Metaphyfical :  my  humble  fpeculations  have  another  Method,  and 
are  content  to  trace  and  difcover  thofe  expreflions  he  hath  left  in  his  Crea- 
tures, and  the  obvious  effects  of  Nature  '.-  there  is  no  danger  to  profound 
thefe  myfteries,  no  fantlum  fantlorum  in  Philosophy  :  the  world  was  made  to 
be  inhabited  by  Beafts,  but  ftudied  and  contemplated  by  Man :  'tis  the  Debt 
of  our  Reafon  we  owe  unto  God,  and  the  homage  we  pay  for  not  being 
Beafts  j  without  this,  the  world  is  ftill  as  though  it  had  not  been,  or  as  it  was 
before  the  lixth  day,  when  as  yet  there  was  not  a  Creature  that  could  con- 
ceive, or  fay  there  was  a  world.  The  wifdom  of  God  receives  fmall  honour 
from  thofe  vulgar  Heads  that  rudely  ftare  about,  and  with  a  grofs  rufticity 
admire  his  works  ■■>  thofe  highly  magnifie  him,  whofe  judicious  inquiry  into 
his  Ads,  and  deliberate  refearch  into  his  Creatures,  return  the  duty  of  & 
devout  and  learned  admiration. 

ivd  ■  btt'   .,:!'  io     •'  jbjibkM hac  vmViohij  t  '■}      .*ij*f«o*  J 

Therefore, 

Search  while  thou  wilt,  and  let  thy  reafon  go 
T 5  ranfome  truth  even  to  th'  Abyfs  below, 
Rally  the  fcattered  Cattfes    and  that  line 
Which  Nature  twifts,  he  able  to  untwine. 
It  is  thy  Maker  s  will,  for  unto  none) 
But  unto  reafon  can  he  ere  be  known. 
The  Devils  do  know  thee,  but  thofe  damned  Meteors 
Build  not  thy  glory ,  but  confound  thy,  Creatures. 
Teach  my  endeavours  fo  thy  works  to  read. 
That  learning  them  in  thee  I  may  proceed. 
Give  thou  my  reafon  that  infiruBive  flight, 
Whofe  weary  wings  may  on  thy  hands  fiill  light, 
'  Teach  me  to  foar  aloft,  yet  ever  fo. 
When  near  the  Sun,  to  ft oof  again  below. 
Thus  fhall  my  humble  Feathers  fafely  hover, 
And  though  near  Earth,  more,  thanthe  Heavens  difcover. 
And  then  at  laft,  when  homeward  Lfjoall  drive 
Rich  with  the  Spoils  of  Nature  to  my  ttive, 
7  here  will  I  fit  like  that  induftrious  Flie, 
Buzzing  thy  praifes,  which  fhall  never  die, 
Till  death  abruft s  them,  and  fucceeding  glory 
Bid  me  go  on  in  a  more  lafting  fiory. 

<*■  '»i Aria  In  «»''n«-        *WiJ  «yf  Oi   PkVmI'V?       r'"*"'  •»/•»»  ^irtrten  T  H*«ti'  1/  *  «v»rrjfcV 

And  this  is  almoft  all  wherein  an  humble  Creature  may  endeavour  to  re- 
quite, and  fbme  way  to  retribute  unto  his  Creator :  for  if  not  he  that  faith, 
Lord,  Lord,  but  he  that  doth  the  will  of  the  Father,  fhall  be  faved  3  certainly  OHr 
wills  muft  be  our  performances,  and  our  intents  make  out  our  Actions 5 
otherwife  our  pious  labours  fhall  find  anxiety  io  our  Graves,  and  our  beft 
endeavours  not  hope,  but  fear  a  Refurre&ion. 

"  There'  • 
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*r  :  

*  There  is  but  one  firft  caufe,and  four  fecond  caufes  of  all  things  Q  Come 
sm.14.  are  without  efficient,  as  God;  others  without  matter,  as  Angels;  fome 
without  form,  as  the  firft  matter :  but  eyery  EiTence  created  or  uncreated  ' 
hath  its  final  caufe,  and  fome  pofitive  end  both  of  its  EiTence  and  Operati- 
on ;  this  is  the  caufe  I  grope  after  in  the  works  of  Nature :  on  this  hangs  the 
providence  of  God :  to  raife  fo  beauteous  a  ftructure,as  the  World  and  the 
Creatures  thereof,  was  but  his  Art ;  but  their  fundry  and  divided  operati- 
ons, with  their  predeftinated  ends,  are  from  the  Treafury  of  his  wifdom. 
In  the  caufes,  nature  and  affections  of  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
there  is  moft  excellent  fpeculation ;  but  to  profound  farther,  and  to  contem- 
plate a  reafon  why  his  providence  hath  fo  difpofed  and  ordered  their  mo- 
tions in  that  vaft  circle,  as  to  conjoyn  and  obfeure  each  other,  is  a  fweeter 
piece  of  Reafon,  and  a  diviner  point  of  Philofophy ;  therefore  fometimes, 
and  in  fome  things,  there  appears  to  me  as  much  Divinity  in  Galen  his  Books 
De  nfn  partium,  as  in  Suarezs  Metaphyftcks :  Had  Arifiotle  been  as  curious  in 
the  enquiry  of  this  caufe  as  he  was  of  the  other,  he  had  not  left  behind 
him  an  imperfect  piece  of  Philofophy  ,  but  an  abfolute  Trad  of  Di- 
vinity. 

if.  Natnra  nihil  agit  frttftra,  is  the  only  indifputable  Axiome  in  Philofophy, 
*  there  are  no  Grotefyues  in  nature  Q  not  any  thing  framed  to  fill  up  empty 
Cantons,  and  unneceflary  fpaces :  in  the  moft  imperfect  Creatures,  and  fucn 
as  were  not  preferved  in  the  Ark,  but  having  their  Seeds  and  Principles  in 
the  womb  of  Nature,  are  every  where,  where  the  power  of  the  Sun  is ;  in 
thefe  is  the  wifdom  of  his  hand  difcovered :  Out  of  this  rank  Solomon  chofe 
the  object  of  his  admiration ;  indeed  what  reafon  may  not  go  to  School  to 
the  wifdom  of  Bees,-  Ants,  and  Spiders?  what  wife  hand  teacheth  them  to 
do  what  reafon  cannot  teach  us  f  Ruder  heads  ftand  amazed  at  thofe  prodi- 
gious pieces  of  Nature, Whales,  Elephants,Dromedaries  and  Camels ;  thefe, 
I  confefs,  are  the  ColofTus  s  and  Majeftick  pieces  of  her  hand ;  but  in  thefe 
narrow  Engins  there  is  more  curious  Mathematicks ;  and  the  civility  of  thefe 
little  Citizens,  more  neatly  fets  forth  the  wifdom  of  their  Maker.  *  Wbo 
admires  noiRegio-Montams  hisFly  beyond  hisEagle,]*or  wonders  not  more  at 
the  operation  of  two  Souls  in  thofe  little  Bodies,  than  but  one  in  the  Trunk 
of  a  Cedar?]  I  could  never  content  my  contemplation  with  thofe  general 
pieces  of  wonder,  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the  Sea,  the  increafe  ©f  Nile,  the 
converfion  of  the  Needle  to  the  North-,  and  have  ftudied  to  match  and  pa- 
rallel thofe  in  the  more  obvious  and  neglected  pieces  of  Nature,  which  with- 
out further  travel  I  can  do  in  theCofmography  of  my  felf  5  *  we  carry  with 
us  the  wonders  we  feek  without  us:]  There  is  all  Africa  and  her  prodigies  in 
us ;  we  are  that  bold  and  adventurous  piece  of  nature,  which  he  that  ftudies 
wifely  learns  in  a  compendium,  what  others  labour  at  in  a  divided  piece  and 
endlefs  volume. 

Se&  if  Thus  there  are  two  Books  from  whence  I  collect  my  Divinity;  befides 
that  written  one  of  God,  *  anodier  of  his  fervant  Nature,  that  univerfal  and 
publick  Manufcript,  that  lies  expans'd  unto  the  eyes  of  all ;]  thofe  that  ne- 
ver faw  him  in  the  one,  have  difcovered  him  in  the  other :  this  was  the 
Scripture  and  Theology  of  the  Heathens;  the  natural  motion  of  the  Sun 
made  them  more  admire  him,  than  its  fupernatural  ftation  did  the  Children 
of  Ifrael  the  ordinary  effects  of  nature  wrought  more  admiration  in  them, 
than  in  the  other  all  his  Miracles ;  furely  the  Heathens  knew  better  how  to 
joyn  and  read  thefe  myftical  Letters,  than  we  Chriftians,  who  caft  a  more 
carelefs  eye  on  thefe  common  Hieroglyphicks,  and  difdain  to  fuck  Divinity 
from  the  flowers  of  Nature.Nor  do  1  fo  forget  God  as  to  adore  the  name  of 
Nature ;  which  I  define  not  with  the  Schools,  to  be  the  principle  of  motion 
and  reft,  but  that  ftreieht  and  regular  line,  that  fetled  and  conftant  courfe 
the  wifdom  of  God  hath  ordained  the  actions  of  his  creatures,  according  to 
their  feveral  kinds.  To  make  a  revolution  every  day,  is  the  nature  of  the 
Sun.becaufe  of  that  neceflary  courfe  which  God  hath  ordained  it,from  which 
it  cannot  fwerve,  by  a  faculty  from  that  voice  which  firft  did  give  it  moti- 
on. Now  this  courfe  of  Nature  God  feldom  alters  or  perverts,  but  like  an 
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excellent  Artift  hath  fo  contrived  his  work,  that  with  the  felf  fame  inftru- 
ment,  without  a  new  creation,  he  may  effect  his  obfcureft  defighs.  Thus 
he  fweetneth  the  Water  with  a  Wood,  preferveth  the  creatures  in  the 
Ark  ,  which  the  blaft  of  his  mouth  might  have  as  eafily  created  ;  for 
God  is  like  a  skilful  Geometrician,  who  when  more  eafily  ,  and  \\  id- 
one  ftroak  of  his  Compafs  he  might  defcribe  or  divide  a  right  line,  had 
yet  rather  do  this  in  a  circle  or  longer  way,  according  to  the  conftitu- 
ted  and  fore-laid  principles  of  his  Art :  yet  this  rule  of  his  he  doth  fome- 
times  pervert ,  to  acquaint  the  world  >  with  his  Prerogative,  left  the  ar- 
rogancy  of  our  reafon  fliould  queftion  his  power ,  and  conclude  he  could 
not :  And  thus  I  call  the  effects  of  nature  the  works  of  God,  whofe 
hand  and  inftrument  (he  only  is  and  therefore  to  afcribe  his  actions  un- 
to her,  is  to  devolve  the  honour  of  the  principal  agent,  upon  the  inftru- 
ment :  which  if  with  reafon  we  may  do ,  then  let  our  hammers  rife  up 
and  boaft  they  have  built  our  houfes,  and  our  pens  receive  the  honour  of 
our  writings.  I  hold  there  is  a  general  beauty  in  the  works  of  God, 
and  therefore  no  deformity  in  any  kind  of  Species  of  creature  whatfoever: 
I  cannot  tell  by  what  Logick  we  call  a  Toad,  a  Bear,  or  an  Elephant,  ugly, 
they  being  created  in  thofe  outward  fhapes  and  figures  which  beft  exprefs 
the  actions  of  their  inward  forms.  And  having  paft  that  general  VifitatL- 
on  of  God,  who  faw  that  all  that  he  had  made  was  good,  that  is,  con- 
formable to  his  will ,  which  abhors  deformity ,  and  is  the  rule  of  order 
and  beauty :  there  is  no  deformity  but  in  monftrofity,  wherein  notwich- 
ftanding  there  is  a  kind  of  Beauty :  Nature  fo  ingenioufly  contriving  the 
irregular  parts,  as  they  become  fometimes  more  remarkable  than  the  prin- 
cipal Fabrick.  To  fpeak  yet  more  narrowly,  there  was  never  any  thing 
ugly  or  mif-lhapen,  but  the  Chaos:  wherein,  notwithftanding,  to  fpeak 
ftt  ictly,  there  was  no  deformity,  becaufe  no  form,  nor  was  it  yet  impreg- 
nate by  the  voice  of  God :  Now  nature  is  not  at  variance  with  Art,  nor  Arc 
with  Nature  ^  they  being  both  the  fervants  of  his  Providence :  Art  is  the 
perfection  of  Nature :  were  the  World  now  as  it  was  the  fixth  day, 
there  were  yet  a  Chaos :  Nature  hath  made  one  World,  and  Art  an- 
other. In  brief,  *  all  things  are  artificial  j  for  Nature  is  the  Art  of 
God.] 

This  is  the  ordinary  and  open  way  of  his  Providence,  which  Art  and  In-  Sett.  17. 
duftry  have  in  a  good  part  difcovered,  whofe  effects  we  may  foretell  with- 
out an  Oracle :  to  forefhew  thefe,  is  not  Prophecy,  but  Prognoftication. 
There  is  another  way  full  of  Meanders  and  Labyrinths,  whereof  the  Devil 
and  Spirits  have  no  exa6t  Ephemerides,  and  that  is  a  more  particular  and 
obfcure  method  of  his  Providence,  *  directing  the  operations  of  individual 
and  tingle  ElTences  Q  this  we  call  Fortune,  that  ferpentine  and  crooked  line, 
whereby  he  draws  thofe  actions  his  wifdom  intends  in  a  more  unknown  and 
fecret  way :  This  cryptick  and  involved  method  of  his  Providence  have  I 
ever  admired,  nor  can  I  relate  the  Hiftory  of  my  life,  the  occurrences  of 
my  days,  the  efcapes  or  dangers,  and  hits  of  chance,  with  a  Bezo  las  Mams 
to  Fortune,  or  a  bare  Gramercy  to  my  good  Stars ::  Abraham  might  have 
thought  the  Ram  in  the  thicket  came  thither  by  accident :  humane  reafon . 
would  have  faid,  that  meer  chance  conveyed  Mofes  in  the  Ark  to  the  fight 
of  Pharoalh  Daughter :  What  a  Labyrinth  is  there  in  the  ftory  of  Jofeph,  a- 
ble  to  convert  a  Stoick  ?  Surely  there  are  in  every  mans  Life  certain  rubs, 
doublings  and  wrenches,  which  pafs  a  while  under  the  effects  of  chance, 
but  at  the  laft  well  examined,  prove  the  meer  hand  of  God.  'Twas  not 
dumb  chance,  that  to  difcover  the  Fougade  or  Powder-Plot,  contrived  a 
mifcarriage  in  the  Letter.  I  like  the  Victory  of  88.  the  better  for  that  one 
occurrence  which  our  enemies  imputed  to  our  difhonour,  and  the  partiality 
of  Fortune,  to  wit,  the  tempefts  and  contrariety  of  Winds.  King  Philip 
did  not  detract  from  the  Nation,  when  he  faid,  he  fent  his  Armado  to  fight 
with  men,  and  not  to  combate  with  the  Winds.  Where  there  is  a  manifeft 
difproportion  between  the  powers  and  forces  of  two  feveral  Agents,  upon  a 
Maxim  of  reafon  we  may  promife  the  Victory  to  the  Superiour :  but  when 
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unexpected  accidents  flip  in,  and  unthought  of  occurrences  intervene,  thefe 
muff  proceed  from  a  power  that  owes  no  obedience  to  thofe  Axioms  i 
where,  as  in  the  writing  upon  the  wall,  we  may  behold  the  hand,  but  fee 
not  the  fpriflg  that  moves  it.  The  fuccefs  of  that  petty  Province  of  Holland 
(of  which  the  Grand  Seignior  proudly  faid,  if  they  mould  trouble  him  as 
they  did  tte  Spaniard,  he  would  fend  his  men  with  lhovels  and  pick-axes, 
and  throw  it  into  the  Sea)  I  cannot  altogether  afcribe  to  the  ingenuity  and 
industry  of  the  people,  but  the  mercy  of  God  that  hath  difpofed  them  ro 
ilich  a  thriving  Genius  and  to  the  will  of  his  Providence,  that  difpofeth 
her  favour  to  each  Country  in  their  pre-ordinate  feafon.  *  All  cannot  be 
happy  at  once  •,  for  becaule  the  glory  of  one  State  depends  upon  the  ruin  of 
another,]  there  is  a  revolution  and  viciffuude  of  their  greatnefs,  and  muft 
obey  the  fwing  of  that  wheel,  not  moved  by  Intelligences,  but  by  the  hand 
of  God,  whereby  all  Mates  arife  to  their  Zenith  and  Vertical  points,  accor- 
ding to  their  predeftinated  periods.  For  the  lives,  not  only  of  men,  but  of 
Commonwealths,  and  the  whole  World,  run  not  upon  an  Helix  that  (till 
enlarged)  ■■,  but  on  a  Circle,  where  arriving  to  their  meridian,  they  decline 
in  obTcurity,  and  fall  under  the  Horizon  again. 
Se&.  1 8.  Thefe  muff  not  therefore  be  named  the  effects  of  Fortune,  but  in  a  rela- 
tive way,  and  as  we  term  the  works  of  Nature :  it  was  the  ignorance  of 
mans  reafon  that  begat  this  very  name,  and  by  a  carelefs  term  mifcalled  the 
Providence  of  God :  for  there  is  no  liberty  for  caules  to  operate  in  a  loofe 
and  ftragling  way  nor  any  effect  whatfoever,  but  hath  its  warrant  from 
fome  univerfal  or  fuperiour  Caufe.  'Tis  not  a  ridiculous  devotion  to  fay  a 
prayer  before  a  Game  at  Tables  5  for  even  in  fortilegies  and  matters  of  great- 
eft  uncertainty,  there  is  a  fetled  and  pre-ordered  courfe  of  effects.  It  is  we 
that  are  blind,  not  Fortune :  becaufe  our  Eye  is  too  dim  to  difcover  the  my- 
ftery  of  her  effects,  we  foolifhly  paint  her  blind,  and  hoodwink  the  Provi- 
dence of  the  Almighty.  I  cannot  juftifie  that  contemptible  Proverb,  That 

fools  only  are  Fortunate  5  or  that  infolent  Paradox,  that  aveife  man  is  out  of  the 

reach  of  Fortune-?  much  lefs  thofe  opprobrious  Epithets  of  Poets,  whore,  Baud, 
and  Strumpet.  *  Tis,  I  confefs,  the  common  fate  of  men  of  lingular  gifts 
of  mind,  to  be  deftitute  of  thofe  of  fortune  Q  which  doth  not  any  way 
deject  the  Spirit  of  wifer  judgments,  who  throughly  underftand  the  juftice  of 
this  proceeding  and  being  inrich'd  with  higher  donatives  caft  a  more  care- 
lefs eye  on  thefe  vulgar  parts  of  felicity.  It  is  a  moft  unjuft  ambition  to  de- 
fire  to  engrofs  the  mercies  of  the  Almighty,  not  to  be  content  with  the 
goods  of  mind,  without  a  poffeffion  of  thofe  of  body  or  fortune  :  and  it 
is  an  error  worfe  than  herefie,  to  adore  thefe  complemental  and  circumftan- 
tial  pieces  of  felicity,  and  undervalue  thofe  perfections  and  eftential  points 
of  happinefs,  wherein  we  refemble  our  Maker.  To  wifer  delires  it  is  fatis- 
faction  enough  to  deferve,  thou|h  not  to  enjoy  the  favours  of  Fortune  ■-,  let 
Providence  provide  for  Fools :  tis  not  partiality,  but  equity  in  God,  who 
deals  with  us  but  as  our  natural  Parents  5  thofe  that  are  able  of  Body  and 
Mind,  he  leaves' to  their  deferts-,  to  thofe  of  weaker  merits  he  imparts  a 
larger  portion,  and  pieces  out  the  defect  of  one,  by  theexcefs  of  the 
other.  Thus  have  we  no  juft  quarrel  with  Nature,  for  leaving  us  naked ; 
or  to  envy  the  Horns,  Hoofs,  Skins  and  Furs  of  other  Creatures,  being 
provided  with  Reafon,that  can  fupply  them  all.  *  We  need  not  labour  with  lo 
many  Arguments  to  confute  Judicial  AftrologyQ  for  if  there  be  a  trutli  there- 
in, it  doth  not  injure  Divinity  :  if  to  be  born  under  Mercury  difpofeth  us 
to  be  witty ,  under  Jupiter  to  be  wealthy  5  I  do  not  owe  a  Knee  unto  thefe, 
but  unto  that  merciful  Hand  that  hath  ordered  my  indifferent  and  uncertain 
nativity  unto  fuch  benevolous  Apects.  Thofe  :  that  hold  that  all  things  are 
governed  by  Fortune,  had  not  erred  ,  had  they  not  periifted  there :  The 
Romans  that  erected  a  Temple  to  Fortune,  acknowledged  therein,  though 
in  a  blinder  way,  fomewhat  of  Divinity  *  for  in  a  wife  fupputation  all 
things  begin  and  end  in  the  Almighty.  There  is  a  nearer  way  to  Heaven  than 
Homers  Chain  s  an  eafie  Logick  may  conioyn  a  Heaven  and  Earth  in  one 
Argument,  and  with  le&  than  a  Sprites  rclolve  all  things  into  God.  For 
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though  we  chriften  effects  by  their  moft  fenfible  and  neareft  Caules,  yet  is 
God  the  true  and  infallible  Caufe  of  all,  whofe  concourfe  though  it  be 
general,  yet  doth  it  fubdivide  it  felf  into  due  particular  Actions  of  every  thing, 
and  is  that  Spirit,  by  which  each  Angular  Effence  not  only  fubfifts,  but 
performs  its  ope  ration. 

The  bad  conftruction,  and  perverfe  comment  on  thefe  pair  of  fecond  Sc&. 
Caufes,  or  vifible  hands  of  God,  have  perverted  the  Devotion  of  many  unto 
Atheifm  who  forgetdng  the  honeft  Advifoes  of  Faith,  have  liftened 
unto  the  confpiracy  of  Paffion  and  Reafon.  I  have  therefore,  always 
endeavoured  to  compofe  thofe  Feuds  and  angry  Diffentions  between 
Affection,  Faith  and  Reafon :  For  *  there  is  in  our  Soul  a  kind  of  Tri- 
umvirate, or  triple  Government  of  three  Competitors,  which  diftract 
the  Peace  of  this  our  Common  wealth,  not  lefs  than  did  that  other  the  State 

of  Rome.^ 

As  Reafon  is  a  Rebel  unto  Faith,  fo  Paffion  unto  Reafon :  As  the  propor- 
tions of  Faith  feem  abfurd  unto  Reafon,  fo  the  Theorems  of  Reafon  trn  to 
Paffion,  and  both  unto  Reafon  ;  yea  a  moderate  and  peaceable  difcretion 
may  fo  ftate  and  order  the  matter,  that  they  may  be  all  Kings,  and  yet 
make  but  one  Monarchy,  every  one  exercifing  his  Soveraignty  and  Preroga- 
tive in  a  due  time  and  place,  according  to  the  reftraint  and  limit  of  circum- 
ftance.  There  is,  as  in  Philofophy,  fo  in  Divinity,  fturdy  doubts,  and 
boilterous  Objections,  wherewith  the  unhappinefs  of  our  knowledge  too 
nearly  acquainteth  us.  More  of  thefe  no  man  hath  known  than  my  felf$ 
which  I  confefs  I  conquered,  not  in  a  martial  pofture,  but  on  my  knees.  For 
our  endeavours  are  not  only  to  combat  with  doubts,  but  always  to  difpute 
with  the  Devil :  the  villany  of  that  Spirit  takes  a  hint  of  Infidelity  from  our 
Studies,  and  by  demonftratingapaturality  in  one  way,  makes  us  miftruft  a 
miracle  in  another.  Thus  having  perufed  the  Archidoxes,  and  read  the 
fecret  Sympathies  of  things,  he  *  would  diflwade  my  belief  from  the  miracle 
of  the  Brazen  Serpent,]  make  me  conceit  that  Image  worked  by  Sympathy, 
and  was  but  an  JE$ytttm  trick  to  cure  their  Difeafes  without  a  miracle. 
Again,  having  feen  iome  experiments  of  Bitumen,  and  having  read  far  more 
of  Naphtha,  he  wifpered  to  my  curiofity  the  fire  of  the  Altar  might  be 
natural,  *  and  bid  me  miftruft  a  miracle  in  Ellas,  ~\  when  he  entrenched  the 
Alrar  round  with  Water :  for  that  inflammable  fubftance  yields  not  eafily 
unto  Water,  but  flames  in  the  Arms  of  its  Antagonift.  And  thus  would 
he  inveagle  my  belief*  to  think  the  combuftion  of Sodom  might  be  natural,} 
and  tint  there  was  an  Afphaldck  and  Bituminous  nature  in  that  Lake 


ed  in  Calabria  -,and  fofefhus  tells  me  in  his  days  it  was  as  plentiful  in  Arabia  5 
the  Devil  therefore  made  the  quxre.  Where  was  then  the  miracle  in  the 
days  of  Mcfes?  the  Ifradites  faw  but  that  in  his  time,  the  Natives  of  thofe 
Countries  behold  in  ours.  Thus  the  Devil  played  at  Chefs  with  me,  and 
yielding  a  Pawn,  thought  to  gain  a  Queen  of  me,  taking  advantage  of  my 
honeft  endeavours  and  whilft  I  laboured  to  raife  the  ftru<ftureofmy  Reafon, 
he  ftrived  to  undermine  the  edifice  of  my  Faith. 

Neither  had  thefe  or  any  other  ever  fuch  advantage  of  me,  as  to  in-  ' 
cline  me  to  any  point  of  Infidelity  or  defperate  pofitions  of  Atheifm ; 
fori  have  been  thefe  many  years  of  opinion  there  was  never  any*  Thofe 
that  held  Religion  was  the  difference  of  Man  fromBeafts,  ~]  have  fpokeri 
probably,  and  proceed  upon  a  principle  as  inductive  as  the  other.  *  That 
doctrine  of  Epicurus,  that  denied  the  Providence  of  God,  was  no  Atheifm, 
but  a  magnificent  and  high  ftrained  conceit  of  his  Majefty,  which  he  deemed 
top  fublime  to  mind  the  trivial  Actions  of  thofe  inferiour  Creatures.}  That 
fatal  neceffity  of  the  Stoicks,  is  nothing  but  the  immutable  Law  of  his  will. 
Thofe  that  heretofore  denied  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  have  been, 
condemned,  but  as  Hereticks  •,  and  thofe  that  now  deny  our  Saviour  (though 
more  than  Hereticks)  are  not  fo  much  as  Atheifts :  for  though  they  deny 
two  perfons  in  the  Jrinity,  they  hold  as  we  do,  there  is  but  one  God. 
*  That  Villain  and  Secretary  of  Hell,  that  compofed  that  mifcreant  piece 
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f  Pofl  mortem 
nihil  e(l,  ipfa- 
qtu  Mors  nihil, 
filers  indivi- 
dua  eft  nnxia 
corporis  Nec 
patiens  ani- 
fH*.  Toti  mo- 
rimury  nullaf, 
pars  manti 
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of  the  three  Impoftors,]  though  divided  from  all  Religions,  and  was  neither 
Jew,  Turk  nor  Chriftian,  was  not  a  poiitive  Atheiff.  I  confefs  every 
Country  hath  \vTMachiavel,  every  age  its  LucUh,  where  of  common  Heads 
muft  not  hear,  nor  more  advanced  judgments  too  ralhly  venture  on :  It  is 
theRhetorick  of  Satan,  and  may  pervert  a  loofe  or  prejudicate  belief. 

I  confefs  I  haveperufed  them  all,  and  can  difcover  nothing  that  may  ftartle 
a  difcreet  belief-,  yet  are  their  heads  carried  off  with  the  wind  and  breath 
of  fuch  motives.  I  remember  a  Do&or  in  Phyfick  of  Italj,  who  could  not 
perfectly  believe  the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  becaufe  Galen  feemed  to  make 
a  doubt  thereof.  With  anodier  I  was  familiarly  acquainted  in  Fr/i>:ceyz  Divine, 
and  a  man  of  Angular  parts,  that  on  the  fame  point  was  fo  plunged  and 
gravelled  with  f  three  lines  of  .Swot*,  that  all  our  Antidotes,  drawn  from  both 
Scripture  and  Philolbphy,  could  not  expel  the  poyfon  of  his  erxour': 
There  are  a  fett  of  Heads,  that  can  credit  the  relations  of  Mariners,  yet 
queftion  the  Teftimonies  of  St.  Paul  :  and  peremptorily  maintain  the 
traditions  of  JEUan  or  Pliny  yet  in  Hiftories  of  Scripture  raife  Queries  and 
Objections,  believing  no  more  than  they  can  parallel  in  humane  Authors.  I 
confefs  *  there  are  in  Scripture  Stories  that  do  exceed  the  Fables  of  Poets,  3 
and  to  a  captious  Reader  found  like  Garagantua  or  Bevis :  Search  all  the 
Legends  of  times  part,  and  the  fabulous  conceits  of  thefe  prefent,  and  'twill  be 
hard  to  find  one  that  deferves  to  carry  the  Buckler  unto  Sampfon;  yet  is  all 
this  of  an  eafie  poflibility,  if  we  conceive  a  divine  concourfe,  or  an  influence 
but  from  the  little  Finger  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  impolTible  that  either  in  the 
difcourfeof  man,  or  in  the  infallible  Voice  of  God,  to  the  weaknefs  of  our 
apprehenfions,  there fhould  not  appear  irregularities,  contradictions  and  anti- 
nomies :  my  felf  could  fliew  a  catalogue  of  doubts,  never  yet  imagined  nor 
queftioned,asI  know,  which  are  not  refolvedat  the  firft  hearing  ^not  fanta- 
ftick  Queries  or  Objections  of  Air  for  I  cannot  hear  of  Atoms  in  Divinity.  I 
can  read  theHiftory  of  the  Pidgeon  that  was  fent  out  of  the  Ark,  and  returned 
no  more,  yet  not  queftion  how  {he  found  out  her  Mate  that  was  left  behind  : 
That  Lazarus  was  railed  from  the  dead,  yet  not  demand  where  in  the  interim 
liis  Soul  awaited  or  raife  a  Law-cafe,  whether  his  Heir  might  lawfully  detain 
his  inheritance  bequeathed  unto  him  by  his  deathj  and  he,  though  reftored  to 
life,  have  no  Plea  or  Title  unto  his  former  poffeflions.  Whether  Eve  was  fra- 
med out  of  the  left  fide  of  Mam,  I  difpute  not  ;  becaufe  I  ftand  not  yet 
allured  which  is  the  right  fide  of  a  man  or  whether  there  beany  fuch  di- 
ffusion in  Nature :  that  (he  was  edified  out  of  the  Rib  olAdam,  I  believe  *  yet 
raife  no  queftion  who  fhall  arifewith  that  Rib  at  the  Refurre&ion  SJ  whether 
Adam  was  an  Hermaphrodite,  as  the  Rabbins  contend  upon  the  Letter  of  the 
Text,  becaufe  it  is  contrary  to  reafon,  there  fhould  be  an  Hermaphrodite 
before  there  was  a  W7oman  s  era  compoiition  of  two  Natuies,  before 
there  was  afecond  compofed.  Likewife,  *  whether  the  World  was  created  in 
Autumn,  Summer,  or  the  Spring  3  btcaufe  it  was  created  in  them  all  \  for 
whatsoever  Sign  the  Sun  poflefleth,  thofe  four  feafons  are  a&ually  exiltenr. 
It  is  the  Nature  of  this  Luminary  to  dift inguifli  the  feveral  feafons  of  die  year, 
all  which  it  makes  atone  time  in  the  whole  Eaith,  and  fucceflive  in  any  part 
thereof.  There  are  a  bundle  of  curiolities,  not  only  in  Philolbphy,  but  in 
Divinity,  propofed  and  difcufled  by  men  of  moll  tuppofed  abilities,  w  hich 
indeed  are  not  worthy  our  vacant  hours,  much  lels  our  ferious  Studies.  Pieces 
only  fit  to  be  placed  in  Panmgruefs  Library,  or  bound  up  with  Tart*rtt*s  is 

rnodo  Cacandi. 

Thefe  are  niceties  that  become  not  thofe  thatpeiufe  fo  ferious  a  Myftery. 
Tl  ere  are  others  more  generally  queftioned  and  called  to  the  Bar,  yet 
methinksofan  eafie  and  poflible  truth. 

*'Tis  ridiculous  to  put  off,  or  down  the  general  Flood  of  Noah,  in  that 
particular  inundation  of  Deucalion:  ~]  that  there  was  a  Deluge  once,  feems 
not  to  me  fo  great  a  Miracle,  as  that  tl.eie  is  not  one  alwayes.  How  all  the 
k  inds  of  Creatures,  not  enly  in  their  own  bulks,  but  w  ith  a  competency 
of  food  ant)  fufknance,  might  be  preferred  in  ere  Aik,  and  within  the 
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extent  of  three  hundred  Cubits,  to  a  reafon  that  rightly  examines  it,  will 
appear  very  feafible.  ]  There  is  another  fecret  not  contained  in  the  Scripture 
which  is  more  hard  to  comprehend,*  and  put  the  honed  Father  to  the  refuge 
of  a  Miracle  0  and  that  is,  not  only  how  the  diftinct  pieces  of  the  World, 
and  divided  Illands  mould  be  firft  planted  by  men,  but  inhabited  by  Tigers, 
Panthers,  and  Bears.  How  America  abounded  with  beafts  of  prey,  and 
noxious  Animals,  yet  contained  not  in  it  that  neceftary  Creature,  a  Horfe,  is 
very  ftrange.  By  what  paflfage  thofe,  not  only  Birds,  but  dangerous  and 
unwelcome  Beafts  came  over:  How  there  be  Creatures  there,  which  are 
not  found  in  this  Triple  Continent  *  all  which  muft  needs  be  ftrange  unto 
us,  that  hold  but  one  Ark,  and  that  the  Creatures  began  their  progrefs  from 
the  Mountains  of  Ararat  :  They  who  to  falve  this  would  make  the  Deluge 
particular,  proceed  upon  a  principle  that  I  can  no  way  grant  ■>  not  only  upon 
the  negative  of  holy  Scriptures,  but  of  mine  own  Reafon,  whereby  I  can 
make  it  probable,  that  the  World  was  as  well  peopled  in  the  time  of  Noah, 
as  in  ours  5  *  and  fifteen  hundred  years  to  people  the  World,  as  full  a  time 
for  them,  as  four  thoufand  years  fince  have  been  to  us.~]  There  are  other 
affertions  and  common  Tenents  drawn  from  Scripture, and  generally  believed 
as  Scripture,  whereunto  notwithftanding,  I  would  never  betray  the  liberty 
of  my  Reafon.  '1  is  Paradox  to  me,  *  that  Methufalem  was  the  longeft 
liv'd  of  all  the  Children  of  Adam]  and  no  man  will  be  able  to  prove  it ; 
when  from  the  procefs  of  the  Text,  I  can  manifeft  it  may  be  otherwife. 
*  That  Judas  perifned  by  hanging  himfelf,  there  is  no  certainty  in  Scripture : 
though  in  one  place  it  feems  to  affirm  it,  and  by  a  doubtful  word  hath  given 
occafion  to  tranilate  it  yet  in  another  place,  in  a  more  punctual  defcription, 
it  makes  it  improbable,  and  feems  to  overthrow  it.]  That  our  Fathers, 
after  the  Flood,  erected  the  Tower  of  Babel,  to  preferve  themfelves  againft 
a  fecond  Deluge.,  is  generally  opinioned  and  believed,  yet  is  there  another 
intention  of  theirs  exprefled  in  Scripture  :  Befides,it  is  improbable  from  the 
circumftance  of  the  place,  that  is,  a  Plain  in  the  Land  of  Sh'war Thefe  are 
no  points  of  Faith,  and  therefore  may  admit  a  free  difpute.  There  are  yet 
others,  and  thofe  familiarly  concluded  from  the  Text,  wherein  (under  fa- 
vour) I  fee  no  confequence :  The  Church  of  Rome  confidently  proves  the 
opinion  of  Tutelary  Angels,  from  that  Anfwer  when  Peter  knockt  at  the 
Door  •-,  3Tis  not  he,  but  his  Angel  ^  that  is,  might  feme  fay,  his  Meflenger,  or 
fome  body  from  him  for  fo  the  Original  fignifies ;  and  is  as  likely  to  be 
the  doubtful  Families  meaning.  This  expofition  I  once  iuggefted  to  a 
young  Divine,  that  anfwered  upon  this  point  to  which  I  remember  the 
Francifcan  Opponent  replied  no  more-,  but,  That  it  was  a  new,  and  no  au- 
thentick  interpretation. 

Thefe  are  but  the  conclufions  and  fallible  difcourfes  of  man  upon  the  Sett,  z 3 
Word  of  God,  for  fuch  I  do  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  j  yet  were  it  of 
man,  I  could  not  chute  but  fay,  it  was  the  moft  lingular  and  fuperlative  piece 
that  hath  been  extant  fince  the  Creation :  were  I  a  Pagan,  I  fhould  not  re- 
frain the  Lecture  of  it  j  *  and  cannot  but  commend  the  judgment  of  Ptolomj,] 
that  thought  not  his  Library  compleat  without  it.  *  The  Alcoran  of  the 
Turks  (I  fpeak  without  prejudice)  is  an  ill  compofed  Piece,  containing  in  it 
vain  and  ridiculous  Errors  in  Philofophy]  impoilibilities,  fictions,  and  va- 
nities beyond  laughter,  maintained  by  evident  and  open  Sophifms,  the  Po- 
licy of  Ignorance,  depofition  of  Univerfities,  and  banilhment  of  Learning  •-, 
that  hath  gotten  Foot  by  Arms  and  violence :  This  without  a  blow,  hath 
difTeminated  it  felf  through  the  whole  Earth.  It  is  not  unremarkable  what 
Phtio  firft  obferved,  That  the  Law  of  Mofes  continued  two  thoufand  years 
without  the  leaft  alteration  whereas,  we  fee,  the  Laws  of  other  Common- 
weals do  alter  with  occafions  *,  and  even  thofe,  that  pretended  their  Origi- 
nal from  fome  Divinity,  to  have  vaniilied  without  trace  or  memory.  *  \ 
believe  befides  Zoroafter,  there  were  divers  others  that  writ  before  Mofei] 
who,  notwithftanding  have  fuffered  the  common  fate  of  time.  Mens 
Works  have  an  age  like  themfelves ;  and  though  they  out-live  their  Au- 
thors, yet  have  they  a  flint  and  period  to  their  duration :  This  only  is  a 
work  too  hard  for  the  teeth  of  time,  and  cannot  perifh  but  in  the  general 
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Flames,   when  all  things  fhall  confefs  their  Allies. 
Se&,  24.        I  have  heard  fome  with  deep  lighs  lament  the  loft  lines  of  Cicero  *  others 
with  as  many  groans  deplore  the  combuftion  of  the  Library  of  Alexandria  /J 
for  my  own  part,  I  think  there  be  too  many  in  the  World, _  and  could  with 
patience  behold  the  urn  and  afhes  of  the  Vatican,  could  I,  with  a  few  others, 
recover  the  perithed  leaves  of  Solomon.    *  I  would  not  omit  a  Copy  of 
Enochs  Pillars,  had  they  many  nearer  Authors  than  Jofephni]  or  did  not  re- 
lilh  fomewhat  of  the  Fable.   Some  men  have  written  more  than  others 
I  Pintds  in     jiave  fpoken    f  Pineda  quotes  more  Authors  m  one  work,  than  are  neeefla- 
^tuSSiet*  ry  'n  2  wn°le  World.   *  Of  thofe  three  great  inventions  in  Germany,  there 
quote's  one     are  too  which  are  not  without  their  incommodities.}  Tis  not  a  melancholy 
rhewfand  and  Vtinam  of  my  own,  but  the  defires  of  better  heads,  that  there  were  a  gene- 
forty  Authors.  raj  Synod  \  not  to  unite  the  incompatible  difference  of  Religion,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  learning,  to  reduce  it  as  it  lay  at  firft,  in  a  few,  and  folid  Authors-, 
and  to  condemn  to  the  fire  thofe  fwarms  and  millions  of  Rhapfidies  begotten 
only  to  diffract  and  abufe  the  weaker  judgments  of  Scholars,  and  *  to  maintain 

the  trade  and  my  fiery  of  Typographers. Tj 

Seft.  15-.  I  cannot  but  wonder  with  what  exception  the  Samaritans  could  confine 
their  beHef  to  the  Pentateuch  or  rive  Books  of  Mofes.  I  am  afhamed  at  the 
Rabbinical  Interpretation  of  the  fews,  upon  the  Old  Teftament,  as  much  as 
their  defection  from  thi  New:  and  truly  it  is  beyond  wonder,  how  that  con- 
temptible and  degenerate  iffue  of  Jacob,  once  fo  devoted  to  Ethnick  Super- 
ftition,  and  fo  eafily  feduced  to  the  Idolatry  of  their  Neighbours,  fhould 
now  in  fuch  an  obftinateand  peremptory  belief  adhere  unto  their  own  Do- 
ctrine, expect  impofftbiliries,  andjn  the  face  and  eye  of  the  Church,  perfift 
without  the  leaft  hope  of  Converiion :  This  is  a  vice  in  them,  that  were  a 
vertue  in  us :  for  obftinacy  in  a  bad  caufe,  is  but  conftancy  in  a  good :  And 
herein  I  muft  accufe  thofe  of  my  own  Religion  for  there  is  not  any  of  fuch 
a  fugitive  Faith,fuch  an  unliable  belief,as  a  Chriftian  none  that  do  fo  often 
transform  themfelves,not  unto  feveral  fhapes  of  Chriftianity,and  of  the  fame 
fpecies,but  unto  more  unnatural  and  contrary  Forms  of  Jew  and  Mahometan ; 
that  from  the  name  of  Saviour,  c?.n  delcend  to  the  bare  term  of  Prophet  .- 
and  from  an^old  belief  that  he  is  come,  fall  to  a  new  expectation  of  his 
coming.  It  is  the  promife  of  Chrift  to  make  us  all  one  Flock :  but  how 
and  when  this  union  mall  be,  is  as  obfeure  to  me  as  the  laft  day.  Of  thofe 
four  Members  of  Religion  we  hold  a  flender  proportion :  there  are  I  confefs 
fome  new  additions  yet  fmall  to  thofe  which  accrew  to  our  adverfaries, 
and  thofe  only  drawn  from  the  revolt  of  Pagans,  men  but  of  negative  Im- 
pieties, and  fuch  as 'deny  Chrift,  but  becaute  they  never  heard  of  him:  but 
the  Religion  of  the  Jew  is  exprefly  againft  the  Chrifiian,  and  the  Mahometan 
againftboth?  for  *the  Turhjm  the  bulk  he  now  ftands,  is  beyond  all  hope 
of  converfion]  if  he  fall  afunder,  there  may  be  conceived  hopes,  but  not 
without  ftrong  improbabilities.  The  Jew  is  obftinate  in  all  fortunes  the 
petfecution  of  fifteen  hundred  years  hath  but  confirmed  them  in  their  Error: 
They  have  already  endured  whatfoever  may  be  inflicted,  and  have  fuffered  in 
a  bad  caufe,  even  to  the  condemnation  of  their  enemies.  Perfection  is  a  bad 
and  indirect  way  to  plant  Religion  It  hath  been  the  unhappy  method  of 
angry  Devotions,  not  only  to  confirm  honeft  Religion,  but  wicked  Here- 
fies,  and  extravagant  Opinions.  It  was  die  firft  ftone  and  Bafis  of  our  Faith, 
*  none  can  more  juftly  boaft  of  perfections,  and  glory  in  tl  e  number  and 
valour  of  Martyrs-,]  Fortofpeak  properly,  thofe  are  true  and  almoft  only 
examples  of  fortitude  thofe  that  are  fetch'd  from  the  Field,  or  drawn  from 
the  actions  of  the  Camp,  are  not  oft-times  fo  truly  precedents  of  valour,  as 
audacity  and  at  the  beft  attain  but  to  fome  baftard-piece  of  fortitude  :  *  If 
we  fliall  ftrictly  examine  the  circumftances  and  requifites  which  Ariflotle  re- 
quires to  true  and  perfect  valour,  we  fliall  find  the  name  only  in  his  Mafter 
Alexander,  and  as  little  in  that  Roman  Worthy,  Jttlint  Cafar-^\  and  if  any,  in 
that  ealic  and  active  way,  have  done  fo  nobly  as  to  deferve  that  name,yet  in 
thepaffive  and  more  terrible  piece,  theft  have  furpaflfed,  and  in  a  more  he- 
i  oical  way  may  claim  the  honour  of  that  Title.   'Tis  not  iu  the  power  of 
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every  honeft  Faith  to  proceed  thus  far,or  pafs  ro  Heaven  through  the  flames  5 
every  one  hath  it  not  in  the  full  meafure,  nor  in  fo  audacious  and  retblute  a 
temper,  as  to  endure  thole  terrible  tefts  and  trials  j  who,  notwithftanding,  in 
a  peaceable  way  do  truly  adore  their  Saviour,  and  have  (no  doubt)  a  Faith 
acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

Now  as  all  that  die.  in  the  War,  are  not  termed  Souldiers  fo  neither  can  Sett,  id 
I  properly  term  all  thole  that  fufTer  in  matters  of  Religion,  Martyrs.  *  The 
Council  of  Confttme  condemns  John  Hafs  for  an  Heretick  5  the  Stories  of  his 
own  party  ftile  him  a  Martyr/]  He  muft  needs  offend  the  Divinity  of  both, 
that  lays  he  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  There  are  many  (queftion- 
kfs)  Canonized  on  earth,  that  mall  never  be  Saints  in  Heaven  5  and  have 
their  names  in  Hiftories  and  Martyrologies,  who  in  the  eyes  of  God  are  not 
lo  perfed  Martyrs  as  was  *  that  wife  Heathen  Socrates,  that  fuffered  on  a 
fundamental  point  of  Religion,  the  Unity  of  God')  *  I  have  often  pitied 
the  miferable  Bilhopthat  luffered  in  the  caufe  of  Antipodes, ~]yet  cannot chufe 
but  accufe  him  of  as  much  madnefs,  for  expofing  his  living  on  fuch  a  trifle 
as  thofe  of  ignorance  and  folly,  that  condemned  him.  I  think  my  Confer- 
ence will  not  give  me  the  lye,  if  I  fay  there  are  not  many  extant  that  in  a 
noble  way  fear  the  face  of  death  lefs  than  my  felf  -7  yet  from  the  moral  duty 
I  owe  to  the  Commandment  of  God,  and  the  natural  refpe&s  that  I  tender 
unto  the  confervation  of  my  elTence  and  being,  I  would  not  perilh  upon  a 
Ceremony,  Politick  points,  or  indifFerency :  nor  is  my  belief  of  that  un- 
traceable temper,  as  not  to  bow  at  their  obftacles,  or  connive  at  matters 
wherein  there  are  not  manifeft  impieties :  The  leaven  therefore  and  ferment 
of  all,  not  only  Civil,  but  Religious  actions,  is  Wifdom  •■>  without  which, 
to  commit  our  felves  to  the  flames,  is  Homicide,  and  (I  fear)  but  to  pafs 
through  one  fire  into  another. 

That  Miracles  are  ceafed,  I  can  neither  prove,  nor  abfolutely  deny,  much  Sett,  zf 
lefs  define  the  time  and  period  of  their  cefTation :  that  they  furvived  thrift, 
is  manifeft  upon  Record  of  Scripture  5  that  they  out-lived  the  Apoftles  alfo, 
and  were  revived  at  the  conversion  of  Nations,  many  years  after,  we  can- 
not deny,  if  we  {hall  not  queftion  thofe  Writers  whofe  teftimonies  we  do 
not  controvert,  in  points  that  make  for  our  own  opinions  •-,  therefore  that 
may  have  fome  truth  in  it  that  is  reported  by  the  Jefuits  of  their  Miracles  in 
the  IrJics -j  I  could  wilh  it  were  true,  or  had  any  other  teftimony  than  their 
own  Pens :  they  may  eafily  believe  thofe  Miracles  abroad,  who  daily  con- 
ceive a  greater  at  home,  the  tranfmutation  of  thofe  vifible  elements  into  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour :  For  the  conversion  of  Water  into  Wine, 
which  he  wrought  in  Carta,  or  what  the  Devil  would  have  had  him  done  in 
the  Wildernefs,  of  Stones  into  Bread,  compared  to  this,  will  fcarce  deferve 
the  name  of  a  Miracle  :  Though  indeed,  to  fpeak  properly,  there  is  not  one 
Miracle  greater  than  another,  they  being  the  extraordinary  effedts  of  the 
Hand  of  God,^  to  which  all  things  are  of  an  equal  facility  •■,  arid  to  create  the 
World,  as  eatie  as  one  tingle  Creature  y  for  this  is  alfo  a  Miracle,  not  only 
to  produce  effects  againft,  or  above  nature,  but  before  Nature  y  and  to 
create  nature,  as  great  a  Miracle,  as  to  contradict  or  tranfeend  her.  We  do 
too  narrowly  define  the  Power  of  God,  reftraining  it  to  our  capacities.  *  I 
hold  that  God  can  do  all  things  •,  how  he  fhould  work  contradictions  1  do  not 
underftand,  yet  dare  not  therefore  deny/j  *  I  cannot  fee  why  the  Angel  of 
God  lhould  queftion  Efdras  to  recall  the  time  paft,  if  it  were  beyond  his  ' 
own  power :  or  that  God  Ihould  pofe  mortality  in  that  which  he  was  not 
able  to  perform  himfelf.]  I  will  not  fay  God  cannot,  but  he  will  not  per- 
form many  things,^  which  we  plainly  affirm  he  cannot :  this  I  am  fure  is  the 
mannerlieft  propolition,  wherein,  notwithftanding,  I  hold  no  Paradox.  For 
jftri&ly  his  power  is  the  fame  with  his  will,  and  they  both  with  all  the  reft  do 
make  but  one  God. 

Therefore  that  Miracles  have  been,  I  do  believe,  that  they  may  yet  be 
wrought  by  the  living,  I  do  not  deny :  but  have  no  confidence  in  thofe 
w  hich  are  fathered  on  the  dead  5  and  this  hath  ever  made  me  fufpe6t  the  effi- 
cacy of  reliques,  to  examine  the  bones,  queftion  the  habits  and  appurtenan- 
ces 
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ces  of  Saints,  and  even  of  Chrift  himfelf.  I  cannot  conceive  why  the  Crofs 
that  Helena,  found,  and  whereon  Chrift  himfelf  died,  Ihould  have  power  to 
reftore  others  unto  life  :  *  I  excufe  not  Cor.ftamine  from  a  fall  off  his  Horle, 
or  a  mifchief  from  his  enemies,  upon  the  wearing  thole  nails]  on  his  bridle, 
which  our  Saviour  bore  upon  the  Crofs  in  his  hands:  1  compute  among 
your  Pit  fraudes,  nor  many  degrees  before  confecrated  Swords  and  Rofes, 
that  which  Balden  King  of  Jerufalem  return'd  the  Gemxefe  for  their  colt  and 
pains  in  his  Wars,  to  h  it,  the  afhes  of  John  the  Baptift.   Thofe  that  hold, 
the  fcncrity  of  their  Souls  doth  leave  behind  a  tincture  and  facred  faculty  on 
their  bodies,  fpeak  natuially  of  Miracles,  and  do  not  falve  the  doubt.  Now 
one  reafon  I  tender  to  little  Devotion  unto  Reliques  is,  I  think,  the  (lender 
and  doubtful  refpect  I  have  always  held  unto  Antiquities :  for  that  indeed 
which  I  admire,  is  far  before  antiquity,  that  is,  Eternity :  and  that  is,  God 
himfelf:  who  though  he  be  ftyled  the  Ancient  of  days,  cannot  receive  the 
adjund  of  Antiquity,  who  was  before  the  World,  and  fhall  be  after  it,  yet 
is  not  older  than  it :  for  in  his  years  there  is  no  Climader :  his  duration  is 
Eternity,  and  far  more  venerable  than  Antiquity. 
Self.  29.         Euc  above  all  things,  *  I  wonder  how  the  curiofity  of  wifer  heads  could 
pafs  that  great  and  indifputable  Miracle,  the  cefTation  of  Oracles  :]  and  in 
w  hat  fwoun  their  reafons  lay,  to  content  themfelves,  and  fit  down  with  fuch 
a  far-fetcht  and  ridiculous  reafon  as  Plutarch  alledgeth  for  it.  The  Jews  that 
can  believe  the  fupernatural  Solltice  of  the  Sun  in  the  days  of  Jcjhua^  have 
yet  the  impudence  to  deny  the  Eclipfe,  which  every  Pagan  confelTed,  at  his 
tinhisOra-   death:  but  for  this  it  is  evident  beyond  all  contradidion,  f  the  Devil  him- 
de  to  At**    felf  confefled  it.  Certainly  it  is  not  a  warrantable  curiofity,  to  examine  the 
rm*  verity  of  Scripture  by  the  Concordance  of  Humane  Hiftory,  or  leek  to 

confiim  the  Chronicle  of  Heftcr  or  Daniel,  by  the  authority  of  Magaftbencs 
or  Herodotm.  I  confefs,  I  have  had  an  unhappy  curiofity  this  way',  *  till  I 
laughed  my  felf  out  of  it  with  a  piece  of  f»ftjn,  where  he  delivers  that  die 
Children  of  Ifrael  for  being  fcabbed  were  banilhed  out  of  £pft\\  And  truly 
fince  I  have  underftood  the  occurrences  of  the  World,  ana  know  in  whac 
counterfeiting  ihapes,  and  deceitful  vizards  times  prefent  repielent  on  the 
ftage  things  pad: :  I  do  believe  them  little  more  than  things  to  come.  Some 
have  been  of  my  opinion,  and  endeavoured  to  write  the  Hiftory  of  their  own 
lives:  wherein  Mofes  hath  outgone  them  all,  and  left  not  only  the  ftory  of 
his  life,  but  as  fome  will  have  it,  of  his  death  alio. 
Seft.  30.  It  is  a  Riddle  to  me,  how  this  Story  of  Oracles  hath  not  worm'd  out  of 
the  World  that  doubtful  conceit  of  Spirits  and  Witches  .•  how  fo  many 
learned  Heads  ihould  fo  far  forget  their  Metaphylicks,  and  deftroy  the  Lad- 
der and  Scale  of  Creatures,  as  to  queftion  the  exiftence  of  Spirits :  for  my 
part,  *  I  have  ever  believed,  and  do  now  know,  that  there  are  Witches  :j 
they  that  doubt  of  thefe,  do  not  only  deny  them,  but  Spirits:  and  are  ob- 
liquely, and  upon  confequence  a  fort  not  of  Infidels,  but  Atheiils.  Thofe - 
that  to  confute  their  incredulity  delire  to  fee  Apparitions,  fhall  qneftionlefs 
never  behold  any,  *  nor  have  the  power  to  be  lb  much  as  Witches:]  the 
Devil  hath  them  already  in  a  Herelie  as  Capital  as  Witchcraft  •,  and  to 
appear  to  them,  were  but  to  convert  them.  Of  all  the  delulions  wherewith 
he  deceives  mortality,  there  is  not  any  that  puzleth  me  more  than  the  Leger- 
demain of  Changelings  $  1  do  not  credit  thofe  transformations  of  reafonable 
( ,'reatures  into  Beafts,  or  that  the  Devil  hath  a  power  to  tranfpeciate  a  Man 
into  a  Horfe,  who  tempted  Chrift  (as  a  trial  of  his  Divinity  J  to  convert  but 
1  tones  into  bread.  I  could  believe  that  Spirits  ufe  with  man  the  ad  of  carna- 
lity, and  that  in  both  Sexes  5  I  conceive  they  may  allume,  Ileal,  or  con- 
trive a  body,  wherein  there  may  beadion  enough  to  content  decrepit  Lull, 
or  Palfion  to  fatishe  more  active  veneries  \  yet  in  both,  without  a  pollibility 
of  generation:  and  therefore  that  opinion  that  Antichrift  ihould  be  born  of 
the  Tribe  of  Dm  *  by  conjundion  with  the  Devil]  is  ridiculous,  and  a  con- 
ceit ritcer  for  a  Rabbin,  than  a  Chrillian.  I  hold  that  the  Devil  doth  really 
poflefi  fome  men,  the  Spirit  of  Melancholy  others,  the  Spirit  of  Delufion 
others  •,  that  as  the  Devil  is  concealed  and  denied  by  fome,  fo  God  and  good 
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Angels  are  pretended  by  others,  whereof  the  late  defection  of  the  Maid  of 
Germany  hath  left  a  pregnant  example. 

Again,  I  believe  that  all  that  ufe  Sorceries,  Incantations,  and  fpells,  are  Se®°  3*; 
not  Witches,  or  as  we  term  them,  Magicians  ;  1  conceive  there  is  a  traditional 
Magick,  not  learned  immediately  from  the  Devil,  but  at  ftcond  hand  from 
his  Scholars,  who  having  once  the  fecret  betrayed  are  able  and  do  empirically 
pra&ife  without  his  advice,  they  both  proceeding  upon  the  principles  of 
Nature-,  where  actives  aptly  conjoyned  to  difoofed  paflives,  will  under  any 
Matter  produce  their  effects.  Thus  I  think  at  nrft  a  great  part  of  Philofophy 
was  Witchcraft,  which  being  afterward  derivedtooneanosher,  proved  but  Phi- 
lofophy, and  was  indeed  no  more  but  the  honeft  efTe&s  of  Nature:  What' 
invented  by  us,  is  Philofophy,  learned  from  him,  is  Magick.  We  do 
furely  owe  the  difcovery  of  many  fecrets  to  the  difcovery  of  good  and  bad 
Angels.   I  could  never  pafs  that  fentence  of  Paraceljus,  without  an  afterisk, 

Or  annotation  ,  *Afcendens    conftellatum   multa  revelat  qutrentibus  magnalin  ^Thereby  M 

mtnr£,  i.  e.  opera  Dei   I  do  think  that  many  myfteries  afcribed  to  our  meant  oar 
own  inventions  have  been  the  courteous  revelations  of  Spirits  5  for  thofe  g0od.Ang«i 
noble   eflences  in  Heaven  bear  a  friendly  regard  unto  their  fellow  [J1^ u* 
Natures  on  Earth  ,  and  therefore  believe  that  thofe  many  prodigies  nativity, 
and  ominous  prognofticks,  which  fore-run  the  ruines  of  States,  Princes, 
and  private  perfons,  are  the  charitable   premonitions  of  good  Angels, 
which  more  carelefs  enquiries  term  but  the  effe&s  of  Chance  and  Nature. 

Now  befides  t thefe  particular  and  divided  Spirits,  there  may  be  (for  SeiJ  a*1 
ought  I  know  )  an  univerfal  and  common  Spirit  to  the  whole  World.  It  ' 
was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  and  it  is  yet  of  the  Hermetic al  Philofophers :  if  there 
be  a  common  nature  that  unites  and  tyes  the  fcattered  and  divided  individuals 
into  one  fpecies,  why  may  there  not  be  one  that  unites  them  all?  However 
I  am  fure  there  is  a  common  Spirit  that  playes  within  us,  yet  makes  no 
part  of  us  j  and  that  is,  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  fire  and  fcintillatioa  of 
that  noble and  mighty  Eflence,  which  is  the  life  and  radical  heat  of  Spirits, 
and  thofe  eflences  that  know  not  the  verttle  of  the  Sun a  fire  quite  contrary 
to  the  fire  of  hell :  this  is  that  gentle  heat  that  brooded  on  the  waters,  and 
in  fix  dayes  hatched  the  world  jthis  is  that  irradiation  that  difpels  the  mifts 
of  Hell,  the  Clouds  of  horror,  fear,  forrow,  defpair  3  and  preferves  the 
region  of  the  mind  in  ferenity  :  whofoever  feels  not  the  warm  gale 
and  gentle  ventilation  of  this  Spirit,  (  though  I  feel  his  pulfe )  I  dare  not 
fay  he  lives-,  for  truely  without  this  to  me  there  is  no  heat  under  the 
Tropick  3  nor  any  light,  though  I  dwelt  in  the  body  of  the  Sun. 

As  when  the  labouring  Sun  hath  wrought  his  tracks 

Vp  to  the  top  of  lofty  Cancer'*  back^, 

The  Icy  Ocean  cracks ,  the  frozen  Pole 
T haws  with  the  heat  of  the  Celefiial coal  j 
Sf  when  thy  abfent  beams  begin  t  impart 
Again  a  Sol  ft  ice  on  my  frozen  heart , 
My  winter  s  ore,  my  drooping  fpirits  fing, 
And  every  part  revives  into  a  Spring. 
But  if  thy  quickning  beams  a  while  decline., 
And  with  their  light  blefs  not  this  orb  of  mine 
A  chilly  froft  furpriztth  every  member, 

And  in  the  midfi  of  June  Ife  el  December. 

O  how  this  earthly  temper  doth  debafe 
The  noble  foul,  in  this  her  humble  place  I 
Whofe  wingy  nature  ever  doth  afpire 
T 7  reach  that  place  whence  firfi  it  toolkits  fire. 
Thefe  flames  I  feel,  which  in  my  heart  do  dwell, 
Are  not  thy  beams,  but  take  their  fire  from  hell  i 
O  quench  them  all,  and  let  thy  light  divine 
Be  as  the  Sun  to  this  poor  Orb  of  mine', 
And  to  thy  f acred  Spirit  convert  thofe  fires, 

Whofe  earthly  fumes  choakjny  devout  afpire s6  \  Therefore 
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StFt.  33.        Therefore  for  Spirits,  I  am  fo  far  from  denying  their  exiftence,  that  I 
could  eafily  believe,  that  not  only  whole  Countries,  but  particular  perfons 
have  their  Tutelary  and  Guardian  Angels :  *  It  is  not  a  new  opinion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  an  old  one  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  Q  there  is  no  here- 
fie  in  it,  and  if  not  manifeftly  defin'd  in  Scripture,  yet  it  is  an  opinion  of  a 
good  and  wholfome  ufe  in  the  courfe  and  actions  of  a  mans  life,  and  would 
ferveasao  Hypothecs  to  fake  many  doubts,  whereof  common  Philofophy 
affordeth  no  folution :  Now  if  you  demand  my  opinion  and  Metaphyficks 
if  their  natures,  I  confefs  them  very  lhallow,  moft  of  them  in  a  negative 
way,  like  that  of  God  *,  or  in  a  comparative,  between  our  felves  and  fellow 
creatures    for  there  is  in  this  Univerfe  a  Stair,  or  raanifeft  Scale  of  crea- 
tures, riling  not  diforderly,  or  in  confufion,  but  with  a  comely  ir  chcdand 
proportion  :  between  Creatures  of  meer  exiftence,  and  things  of  life,  there 
is  a  large  difproportion  of  nature  5  between  plants  and  animals,  or  creatures 
of  fenfe,  a  wider  difference  :  between  them  and  Man,  a  far  greater :  and  if 
the  proportion  hold  on,  between  Man  and  Angels  there  fhould  be  yet  a 
greater.  We  do  not  comprehend  their  natures,  who  retain  the  firft  definiti- 
on of  Forfhjrj,  and  diftinguifh  them  from  our  felves  by  immortality :  for 
before  his  Fall,  Man  alfo  was  Immortal :  yet  muft  we  needs  affirm  that  he 
had  a  different  effence  from  the  Angels :  having  therefore  no  certain  know- 
ledg  of  their  Nature,  'tis  no  bad  method  of  the  Schools,  whatfoever  perfe- 
ction we  find  obfcurely,  in  our  felves,  in  a  more  compleat  and  abfolute  way 
to  afcribe  unto  them.  I  believe  they  have  an  extemporary  knowledg,  and 
upon  the  firft  motion  of  their  reafon  do  what  we  cannot  without  ftudy  or 
deliberation :  that  they  know  things  by  their  forms,  and  define  by  fpecifical 
difference  what  we  defcribe  by  accidents  and  properties :  and  therefore  pro- 
i     babilities  to  us  may  be  demonftrations  unto  them :  That  they  have  know- 
ledg not  only  of  the  fpecifical,  but  numerical  forms"  of  individuals,  and  un- 
dernand  by  what  referved  difference  each  fingle  Hjfoftafis  (befides  the  relation 
to  its  fpecies)  becomes  its  numerical  felf.  That  as  the  Soul  hath  a  power  to 
move  the  Body  it  informs,  fo  there's  a  faculty  to  move  any,  tliough  inform 
none :  ours  upon  reftraint  of  time,  place  and  diftance  :  but  that  invilible 
hand  that  conveyed  Habakj&k_to  the  Lions  Den,  or  Philip  to  Awtus,  infring- 
ed) this  rule,  and  hath  a  fecret  conveyance,  wherewith  mortality  is  not  ac- 
quainted :  if  they  have  that  intuitive  knowledg,  whereby  as  in  reflexion  they 
behold  the  thoughts  of  one  another,  I  cannot  peremptorily  deny  but  they 
know  a  great  part  of  ours.  They  that  to  refute  the  Invocation  of  Saints 
fcave  denied  that  they  have  any  knowledg  of  our  affairs  below,  have  pro- 
ceeded too  far,  and  muft  pardon  my  opinion,  till  I  can  throughly  anfwer  that 

piece  of  Scripture,  At  the  ronvcrfon  of  a  Sinner  the  Angels  in  Heaven  rejojee.   *  [ 

cannot  with  thofe  in  that  great  i;ather  fecurely  interpret  the  work  ©f'the  firft 
day,  Fiat  fax,  to  the  creation  of  AngelsJ  though  ([  confefs)  there  is  not  any 
creature  that  hath  fo  near  a  glympfe  of  their  nature,  as  light  in  the  Sun  and 
Elements :  we  ftile  it  a  bare  accident,  but  *  where  it  lublifts  alone,  'tis  a 
fpirkual  Subftance,  and  may  bean  Angel  :J  in  brief,  conceive  light  invifible, 
and  that  is  a  Spirit. 

Sett  "4.  Thefe  are  certainly  the  Magifterial  and  Mafter-pieces  of  the  Creator,  the 
Flower,  or  (as  we  may  fay)  the  beft  part  of  nothing,  actually  exifting,  w  hat 
we  are  but  in  hopes,  and  probability  :  we  are  only  that  amphibious  piece 
between  a  corporal  and  fpiritual  Effence,  that  middle  form  that  links  thofe 
two  together,  and  makes  good  the  method  of  God  and  Nature,  that  jumps 
not  from  extreams,  but  unites  the  incompatible  diftances  by  fome  middle 
and  participating  natures:  that  wc  are  the  breath  and  (imilitude  of  God,  it  is 
indilputable  and  upon  Record  of  Holy  Scripture:  but  to  call  our  felves  a 
Microcofm,  or  little  World,  J  thought  it  only  a  pleafrnt  Trope  of  Rhctorick, 
till  my  near  judgment  and  lecond^  thoughts  told  me  there  was  a  real  truth 
therein for  firft  we  are  a  rude  Mais,  and  in  the  rank  of  Creatures,  which  on- 
ly are,and  have  a  dull  kind  of  being  not  yet  priviledged  with  life,  or  preferred 
to  lenfe  or  reafon :  ne>:t  we  live  the  life  of  Plants,the  life  of  Animals.the  life  of 
Men,and  at  laft  the  life  of  Spirits,  running  on  in  one  myfterious  Nature  thofe 
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five  kinds  of  exigences,  which  comprehend  the  Creatures  not  only  of  the 
World ,  but  of  the  Univerfe  ■■,  thus  is  man  that  great  and  true  Am$hibinmy 
whole  nature  is  difpofed  to  live  not  only  like  other  Creatures  in  divers  Ele- 
ments, but  in  divided  and  diftinguithed  Worlds:^  for  though  there  be  but 
one  to  fenfe ,  there  are  two  to  reafon  ■■,  the  one  vilible ,  the  other  invifible, 
whereof  Mofes  feems  to  have  left  defcription ,  and  of  the  other  fo  obfcure- 
ly  ,  that  fome  parts  thereof  are  yet  in  controverfie  ■■>  and  truly  for  the  firft 
chapter  of  Genefts ,  I  muft  confers  a  great  deal  of  obfcurity  5  though  Divines 
have  to  the  power  of  humane  reafon  endeavoured  to  make  all  go  in  a  lite- 
ral meaning ,  yet  thofe  allegorical  interpretations  are  alfo  probable,  and  per- 
haps the  myftical  method  of  Mofes  bred  up  in  the  Hieroglyphical  School  of 
the  x/Egyftians. 

Now  for  that  immaterial  World ,  methinks  we  need  not  wander  fo  far  as  Sett.  35% 
the  firft  moveable-,  for  even  in  this  material  Fabrick  the  Spirits  walk  as 
freely  exempt  from  the  afFedion  of  time,  place,  and  motion ,  as  beyond  the 
extreameft  circumference  :  do  but  extract  from  the  corpulency  of  Bodies, 
or  refolve  things  beyond  their  firft  matter,  and  you  difcover  the  habitation 
of  Angels ,  which  if  I  call  the  ubiquitary ,  and  omniprefent  eflence  of  God, 
I  hope  I  mail  not  offend  Divinity :  for  before  the  Creation  of  the  World, 
God  was  really  all  things.  For  the  Angels  he  created  no  new  World,  or  de- 
terminate manfion,  and  therefore  they  are  every  where  where  is  his  Eflence,- 
and  do  live  at  a  diftance  even  in  himfelf :  that  God  made  all  things  for  man,  is 
in  fome  fenfe  true,  yet  not  fo  far  as  to  fubordinate  the  Creation  of  thofe  purer 
Creatures  unto  ours,  though  as  miniftring  Spirits  they  do,  and  are  willing  to 
fulfil  the  will  of  God  in  thefe  lower  and  fublunary  affairs  of  man :  God  made 
all  things  for  himfelf ,  and  it  is  impoflible  he  iliould  make  them  for  any  other 
end  than  his  own  Glory  5  it  is  all  he  can  receive,  and  all  that  is  without  him- 
felf: for  honour  being  an  external  adjund,  and  in  the  Honourer  rather  than 
in  the  Perfon  honoured,  it  was  neceflary  to  make  a  Creature,  from  whom  he 
might  receive  this  Homage,  and  that  is  in  the  other  World,  Angels  5  in  this, 
Man-?  which  when  we  negled,  we  forget  the  very  end  of  our  Creation, 
and  may  juftly  provoke  God ,  not  only  to  repent  that  he  hath  made  the 
world,  but  that  he  hath  fworn  he  would  not  deftroy  it*  That  there  is  but  one 
World,  is  a  conclulion  of  Faith.  Ariflotle  with  all  his  Philofophy  hath  not 
been  able  to  prove  it,  and  as  weakly  that  the  World  was  eternal  5  that 
difpute  much  troubled  the  Pen  of  the  ancient  Philofophers,  *  but  Mofes  deci- 
ded that  queftion,  and  all  is  falved  with  the  new  term  of  a  Creation,]  that  is, 
a  production  of  fomething  out  of  nothing-,  and  whaus  that  ?  Whatfoever  is 
oppofite  to  fomething,  or  more  exactly,  that  which  is  truly  contrary  un- 
to God :  for  he  only  is ,  all  others  have  an  exiftence  with  dependency, 
and  are  fomething  but  by  a  diftindion  3  and  herein  is  Divinity  conformant 
unto  Philofophy,  and  Generation  not  only  founded  on  contrarieties,  but  alfo 
Creation  5  God  being  all  things,  is  contrary  unto  nothing,  out  of  which  were 
made  all  things,  and  fo  nothing  became  fomething  j  and  Omnelty  informed 
Nullity  into  an  Eflence. 

The  whole  Creation  is  a  Myftery,  and  particularly  that  of  Man?  at  the  Stti.  36. 
blaft  of  his  mouth  were  the  reft  of  the  Creatures  made,  and  at  his  bare  word 
they  ftarted  out  of  nothing :  but  in  the  frame  of  Man  (as  the  Text  defcribes 
it )  he  played  the  fenfible  Operator ,  and  feemed  not  fo  much  to  create ,  as 
make  him-,  when  he  had  feparated  the  materials  of  other  Creatures,  there 
consequently  refulted  a  form  and  Souh  but  having  raifed  the  Walls  of  man,  4 
he  was  driven  to  a  fecond  and  harder  Creation  of  a  fubftance  like  himfelf,  an 
incorruptible  and  immortal  Soul.  For  thefe  two  affedions  we  have  the  Philo- 
fophy and  opinion  of  the  Heathens,  the  flat  affirmative  of  Plato,  and  not  a  ne- 
gative from  Arifiotle:  there  is  another  fcruple  caft  in  by  Divinity  (concerning 
its  production)  much  difputed  in  the  German  Auditories,  and  with  that  indif- 
ferency  and  equality  of  Arguments,  as  leave  the  controverfie  undetermined. 
I  am  not  of  Paracelftus  mind,  that  boldly  delivers  a  receit  to  make  a  man 
without  Conjundion ,  yet  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  multitude  of  Heads 
that  do  deny  traduction ,  having  no  other  Argument  to  confirm  their 
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belief,  than  that  Rhetorical  fentence  ,  and  Antimetathefu  of  Augnfli-^  Creanda 
hfuHclitU  y  infmdendo  creatnr :  either  opinion  will  confift  well  enough  with  Re- 
ligion :  yet  I  fhould  rather  incline  to  this,  did  not  one  objection  haunt  me, 
not  wrung  from  fpeculations  and  fubtilties  but  from  common  fenfe  and  ob- 
fervation-,  not  pickt  from  the  Leaves  of  any  Author ,  but  bred  amongft  the 
Weeds  and  Tares  of  my  own  Brain  And  this  is  a  condition  from  the 
equivocal  and  monftrous  productions  in  the  copulation  of  a  Man  with  a 
Beaft :  for  if  the  Soul  of  man  be  not  tranfmitted,and  transfufed  in  the  feed  of 
the  Parents,  why  are  not  thofe  productions  meerly  Beads,  but  have  alfo  an 
impreffion  and  tincture  of  reafon  in  as  high  a  meafure,  as  it  can  evidence  it 
felf  in  thofe  improper  Organs  ?  Nor  truly  can  I  peremptorily  deny  that  the 
Soul  in  this  her  fublunary  eftate,is  whollyjand  in  all  acceptions  borganical;  but 
that  for  the  performance  of  her  ordinary  actions,  is  required  not  only  a  fym- 
metry  and  proper  difpofition  of  Organs ,  but  a  Crafis  and  temper  correipon- 
dent  to  its  operations-,  yet  is  not  this  Mafs  of  Flefh  and  viiible  ftructure  the 
inftrument  and  proper  Corps  of  the  Soul ,  but  rather  of  Senfe ,  and  that  the 
hand  of  Reafon.  *  In  our  Study  of  Anatomy  there  is  a  Mafs  of  myfterious 
Philofophy,  and  fuch  as  reduced  the  very  Heathens  to  Divinity,]  yet  a- 
mongft  all  thofe  rare  difcoveries ,  and  curious  pieces  I  find  in  the  Fabrick 
of  man,  I  do  not  fo  much  content  my  felf,  as  in  that  I  rind  not,  that  is, 
no  Organ  or  Inftrument  for  the  rational  Soul-,  for  in  the  Brain  ,  which  we 
term  the  feat  of  Reafon ,  there  is  not  any  thing  of  moment  more  than  I 
can  difcover  in  the  Crany  of  a  Beaft :  and  this  is  a  fenfible ,  and  no  incon- 
fiderable  argument  of  the  inorganity  of  the  Soul ,  at  leaft  in  that  Senfe  we 
ufually  fo  receive  it.  Thus  we  are  men ,  and  we  know  not  how  5  there  is 
fomething  in  us  that  can  be  without  us ,  and  will  be  after  us ,  though  it  is 
jtrange  that  it  hath  no  Hiftory,  what  it  was  before  us ,  nor  cannot  tell  how 
it  entred  in  us. 

Sift,  yr.  Now  for  thefe  Walls  of  Flefh,  wherein  the  Soul  doth  feem  to  be  im- 
mured before  the  Refurrection,  it  is  nothing  but  an  elemental  compofition, 
and  a  Fabrick  that  muft  fall  to  Ames:  All  Flefh  is  Grafs ,  is  not  only  meta- 
phorically, but  literally  true  for  all  thofe  Creatures  we  behold  are  but  the 
Herbs  of  the  Field ,  digefted  into  Flefh  in  them ,  or  more  remotely  carnified 
in  our  felves.  Nay  further ,  we  are  what  we  all  abhor,  Anthropophagi  and 
Cannibals ,  devourers  not  only  of  men ,  but  of  our  felves  5  and  that  not  in 
an  allegory,  but  a  pofitive  truth :  for  all  this  Mafs  of  Flefh  which  we  behold, 
came  in  at  our  mouths;  this  frame  we  look  upon ,  hath  been  upon  our  Tren- 
chers -,  in  brief,  we  have  devour'd  our  felves.  *  I  cannot  believe  die  wifdom 
of  Pythagoras  did  ever  pofitively,  and  in  a  literal  fenfe,  affirm  his  Mctempfr. 
chofisy"}  or  impoffible  transmigration  of  the  Souls  of  Men  into  Beafts:  of  all 
Metamorphofes,  or  Tranfmigrations,  I  believe  only  one,  that  is  of  Lot's 
Wife;  for  that  of  Nebuchadonofor  proceeded  not  fo  far;  in  all  others  I  con- 
ceive there  is  no  further  verity  than  is  contained  in  their  implicite  fenfe 
and  morality.  I  believe  that  the  whole  frame  of  a  Beaft  doth  periih ,  and  is 
left  in  the  fame  ftate  after  death ,  as  before  it  was  materialled  unto  life-,  that 
the  Souls  of  men  know  neither  contrary  nor  corruption  •,  that  they  fubflft  be- 
yond the  body ,  and  outlive  death  by  the  priviledge  of  their  proper  natures, 
and  without  a  Miracle;  that  the  Souls  of  the  faithful ,  as  they  leave  Earth, 
take  pofleflion  of  Heaven :  that  thofe  Apparitions  and  Gholts  of  departed  per- 
fons  are  not  the  wandring  Souls  of  men ,  but  the  unquiet  walks  of  De\  ils, 

•*  V  prompting  and  fuggefting  us  unto  mifchief,  bloud,  and  villany,  inftilling,  and 
dealing  into  our  hearts ;  that  the  blefTed  Spirits  are  not  at  reft  in  their  Graves, 
but  wander,  follicitous  of  the  affairs  of  the  world :  but  that  thofe  Phantafins 
appear  often ,  and  do  frequent  Coemeteries,  Charnel-houfes,  and  Churches, 
it  is  becaufe  thofe  are  the  dormitories  of  the  dead ,  where  the  Devil  like  an 
infolent  Champion  beholds  with  pride  the  fpoils  and  Trophies  of  his  Victo- 
ry in  Adam. 

Sell.  38.  This  is  that  d;  final  conqueft  we  all  deplore ,  that  makes  us  fo  often  cry 
(O)  Adam  ,  quid  fecifti?  I  thank  God  I  have  not  thofe  ftrait  ligaments,  or 
narrow  obligations  to  the  world,  as  to  dote  on  life,  or  be  convulft  and 
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tremble  at  the  name  of  death  :  Not  that  I  am  infenfible  of  the  dread 
and  horrour  thereof  *,  or  by  raking  into  the  Bowels  of  the  deceafed* 
continual  light  of  Anatomies,  Skeletons ,  or  Cadaverous  reliques,  like 
Vefpilloes ,  or  Grave-makers,  I  am  become  ftupid,.  or  have  forgot  the 
apprehenfion  of  Mortality ;  but  that  marihalling  all  the  horrours ,  and 
contemplating  the  extremities  thereof,  I  find  not  any  thing  therein  able 
to  daunt  the  courage  of  a  man,  much  lefs  a  well  refolved  Chriflian.  And 
therefore  am  not  angry  at  the  errour  of  our  firft  Parents,  or  unwilling 
to  bear  a  part  of  this  common  fate,  and  like  the  beft  of  them  to  dye, 
that  is,  to  ceafe  to  breathe ,  to  take  a  farewel  of  the  Elements  •,  to  be  a 
kind  of  nothing  for  a  moment ,  to  be  within  one  inftant  of  a  Spirit.  When 
I  take  a  full  view  and  circle  of  my  felf  without  this  reafonable  moderator* 
and  equal  piece  of  Juftice,  Death,  I  do  conceive  my  felf  the  miferableft 
perfon  extant  •,  were  there  not  another  life  that  I  hope  for,  all  the  vanities 
of  this  world  mould  not  intreata  moments  breath  from  me:  could  the 
Devil  work  my  belief  to  imagine  I  could  never  dye,  I  would  not 
outlive  that  very  thought.  I  have  fo  abject  a  conceit  of  this  common 
way  of  exiftence  ,  this  retaining  to  the  Sun  and  Elements  ,  I  cannot 
think  diis  is  to  be  a  man ,  or  to  live  according  to  the  dignity  of  humanity  ;  in 
expectation   of  a  better,  lean  with  patience  embrace  this  life,  yet  in 
my  beft  meditations  do  often  defie  death  :  I  honour  any  man  that  contemns 
it,  nor  can  I  highly  love  any  that  is  afraid  of  it :  this  makes  me  naturally 
love  a  Souldier,  and  honour  thofe  tattered  and  contemptible  Regiments, 
that  will  dye  at  the  command  of  a  Sergeant.  For  a  Pagan  there  may  be  fome 
motives  to  be  in  love  with  life  •>  but  for  a  Chriftian  to  be  amazed  at  death,  I 
fee  not  how  he  can  efcape  this  Dilemma,  That  he  is  too  fenfible  of  this 
life,  or  hopelefs  of  the  life  to  come. 

Some  Divines  count  Adam  30.  years  old  at  his  Creation,  becaufe  they  Sefc  3^ 
fuppofe  him  created  in  the  perfect  age  and  ftature  of  man  5  and  furely 
we  are  all  out  of  the  computation  of  our  age,  and  every  man  is  fome 
months  elder  than  he  bethinks  him-,  for  we  live,  move,  have  a  being, 
and  are  fubject  to  the  actions  of  the  Elements  ,  and  the  malice  of 
difeafes ,  in  that  other  world  ,  the  trueft  Microcofm,  the  womb  of  our 
Mother for  befides  that  general  and  common  exiftence  we  are  conceived 
to  hold  in  our  Chaos ,  and  whilft  we  fleep  within  the  bofome  of  our  Caufes, 
we  enjoy  a  being  and  life  in  three  diftinct  worlds,  wherein  we  receive 
moft  manifeft  graduations*  In  that  obfeure  world,  and  womb  of  our  mother , 
our  time  is  lhort,  computed  by  the  Moon  yet  longer  than  the  dayes  of 
many  creatures  that  behold  the  Sun,  our  felves  being  not  yet  without  life, 
fenfe,  andrealbn-,  though  for  the  manifeftation  of  its  actions,  it  awaits 
the  opportunity  of  objects,  and  feems  to  live  there  but  in  its  root  and  foul 
of  Vegetation  :  entring  afterwards  upon  the  Scene  of  the  world,  we  rife 
up  and  become  another  Creature,  performing  the  reafonable  actions  of  man> 
and  obfeurely  manifefting  that  part  of  Divinity  in  us,  but  not  in  complement 
and  perfection,  till  we  have  once  more  caft  our  fecondine,  that  is,  this  flough 
ofFlefti,  and  are  delivered  into  the  laft  World,  that  is,  that  ineffable  place 
of  Paul,  that  proper  «£*  of  Spirits.  The  fmattering  I  have  of  the  Philofophers 
Stone  (  which  is  fomething  more  than  the  perfect  exaltation  of  Gold )  hath 
taught  me  a  great  deal  of  Divinity,  and  inftructed  my  belief,  how  that  im- 
mortal fpirit  and  incorruptible  fubftance  of  my  foul  may  lye  obfcure,  and 
fleep  a  while  within  this  houfe  of  flefti.  Thofe  ftrange  and  myftical  transmi- 
grations that  I  have  obferved  in  Silk- worms,  turned  myPhilofophy  into  Di- 
vinity. There  is  in  thefe  works  of  nature,  which  feem  to  puzlereafon,fomething 
Divine,  and  hath  more  in  it  than  the  eye  of  a  common  fpectator  doth  difeover.  ^ 

I  am  naturally  bamful  ■>  nor  hath  converfation,  age,  or  travel,  been  able  *****  4*' 
to  effront,  or  enharden  me*,  yet  I  have  one  part  of  modefty,  which  I  have 
feldome  difcovered  in  another,  that  is,  ( to  fpeak  truly)  I  am  not  fo  much 
afraid  of  death,  as  ahhamed  thereof  s  '  tis  the  very  difgrace  and  ignominy 
of  our  natures ,  that  in  a  moment  can  fo  disfigure  us,  that  our  neareft 
Friends,  Wife  and  Children  ftand  afraid  and  ftart  at  us.  The  Birds  and  Beafts  of 
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the  Field,  that  before  in  a  natural  fear  obeyed  us,  forgetting  all  Allegiance, 
begin  to  prey  upon  us.    This  very  conceit  hath  in  a  tempeft  difpofcd 
and  left  me  willing  to  be  fwallowed  up  in  the  Abyfs  of  waters  ,  wherein 
Ihadperifhed  unfeen,  unpityed,  without  wondering  Eyes  Tears  of  pity, 
Lectures  of  mortality,  and  none  had  faid,  Quantum  mutatus  ab  Mo !  Not  that 
I  am  mamed  of  the  Anatomy  ofmy  parts  or  can  accufe  Nature  for  playing 
the  bungler  in  any  part  of  me,  or  my  own  vitious  life  for  contracting  any 
mameful  difeafe  upon  me,  whereby  I  might  not  callmyfelfas  wholefome 
a  morfel  for  the  Worms  as  any. 
Sett.  41.        Some  upon  the  courage  of  a  fruitful  ifiue,  wherein  ,  as  in  the  trueft 
Chronicle ,  they  feem  to  outlive  themfelves,  can  with  greater  patience  away 
'    with  death.   This  conceit  and  counterfeit  fubfifting  in  our  progenies,  feems 
to  me  a  meer  fallacy,  unworthy  the  deiires  of  a  man,  that  can  but  conceive 
a  thought  of  the  next  World',  who,  in  a  nobler  ambition,  lliould  defire 
to  live  in  his  fubftance  in  Heaven,  rather  than  his  name  and  ihadow  in 
the  Earth.   And  therefore  at  my  death  I  mean  to  take  a  total  adieu  of  the 
world,  not  caring  for  a  Monument,  Hiftory,  or  Epitaph,  not  fo  much  as  the 
♦  who  wMicd  bare  memory  of  my  Name  to  be  found  any  where ,  but  in  the  univerfal  Re- 
?oburenhimCt  gifter  of  God.   I  am  not  yet  fo  Cynical,  as  to  approve  the  *Teftament  of 

but  hang  him  Diogenes,  nor  do  I  altogether  follow  that  Rodmmado  q{Lhcah  b 
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in  his  hand  co   C<el°  te&,ttiri  1Ui  mn  hdet  mmm' 

fright  away  ^e  mat  unburied  lies,  wants  not  his  Herfe, 

the  crows.  por  unt0      a  Tomb's  the  Univerfe. 

But  commend  in  my  calmer  judgement,  thofe  ingenuous  intentions  that 
defire  to  deep  by  the  Urns  of  their  Fathers  and  ft  rive  to  go  the  neareft 
way  unto  corruption.  *  I  do  not  envy  the  temper  of  Crows  and  Daws  ] 
nor  the  numerous  and  weary  dayes  of  our  Father  before  the  Flood.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  Aftrology,  I  may  out-live  a  Jubilee \  as  yet  I  have  not 
feen  one  revolution  of  Saturn,  nor  hath  my  Pulfe  beat  thirty  years,  and  yet 
excepting  one,  have  feen  the  Allies ,  and  left  under  ground,  all  the  Kings 
of  Europe  have  been  contemporary  to  three  Emperours ,  four  Grand 
Signiours,  and  as  many  Popes  :  methinks  I  have  out-lived  my  felf , 
and  begin  to  be  weary  of  the  Sun  I  have  lhaken  hands  with  delight  in 
my  warm  blood  and  Canicular  days  3  I  perceive  I  do  anticipate  the  vices 
of  age,  the  world  to  me  is  but  a  dream  or  mock-  mow,  and  we  all  therein 
but  Pantalones  and  Anticks,  to  my  feverer  contemplations. 

Seft.  41.  It  is  not ,  I  confefs ,  an  unlawful  Prayer  to  defire  to  furpafs  the  days 
of  our  Saviour,  or  wifh  to  out-live  that  age  wherein  he  thought  fitteft  to 
dye  3  yet  if  ( as  Divinity  affirms )  there  (hall  be  no  gray  Hairs  in  Heaven, 
but  all  (hall  rife  in  the  perfect  ftate  of  Men,  we  do  but  out-live  thofe 
perfections  in  this  World,  to  be  recalled  unto  them  by  a  greater  Miracle 
in  the  next,  and  run  on  here  but  to  be  retrograde  hereafter.  Were  there 
any  hopes  to  out-live  vice,  or  a  point  to  be  fuper-annuated  from  fin  ,  it 
were  worthy  our  Knees  to  implore  the  days  of  Methufelak  But  age  doth 
not  rectifie,  but  incurvate  our  natures,  turning  bad  difpofitions  into  worfer 
habits ,  and  ( like  Difeafes )  brings  on  incurable  vices  for  every  day  as 
we  grow  weaker  in  age,  wegrowftronger  in  fin-,  and  the  number  of  our 
days  doth  but  make  our  fins  innumerable.  The  fame  vice  committed 
at  fixteen,  is  not  the  fame,  though  it  agrees  in  all  other  circumftances 

I  at  forty  ,  but  fwells  and  doubles  from  the  circumftance  of  our  ages,  wherein, 

befides  the  conftant  and  inexcufable  habit  of  tranfgrelTing,  the  maturity 
of  our  judgment  cuts  off  pretence  unto  excufe  or  pardon :  every  fin  the  pfrner 
it  is  committed,  the  more  it  acquireth  in  the  quality  of  evil ;  as  it  fucceeds 
in  time ,  fo  it  proceeds  in  degrees  of  badnefs  5  for  as  they  proceed 
they  never  multiply ,  and  like  Figures  in  Arithmetick  ,  the  laft  Hands 
for  more  than  all  that  went  before  it :  And  though  I  think  no  man  can  live 
well  once,  but  he  that  could  live  twice,  yet  for  my  own  part  I  would  not 
live  over  my  hours  paft,  or  begin  again  the  thred  ofmy  dayes:  *not  upon 
Ckcro  $  ground ,  becaufe  I  have  Jived  them  well,  but  for  fear  I  fhould 
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live  them  vvorfe :  3  I  find  my  growing  Judgment  daily  inftrud  me  hcuv  to 
be  better,  but  my  untamed  affedions  and  confirmed  vitioiity  makes 
me  daily  do  worfe*.  I  find  in  my  confirmed  age  the  lame  fins  I  diicovered 
in  my  youth*,  I  committed  many  then  becaufe  I  was  a  Child  j  and  be- 
caufe  I  commit  them  ftill ,  I  am  yet  an  Infant.  Therefore  I  perceive  a  man 
may  be  twice  a  Child ,  before  the  dayes  of  dotage  ?  *  and  ftand  in  need  of 
~£/o»'s  Bath  before  threefcore.] 

Aad  truely  there  goes  a  great  deal  of  providence  to  produce  a  mans  life  Self. 
unto  threefcore  there  is  more  required  than  an  able  temper  for  thofe  years  - 
though  the  radical  humour  contain  in  it  fufficient  Oyl  for  feventy  j  yet  I  per- 
ceive in  fome  it  gives  no  light  paft  thirty :  men  aflign  not  all  the  caufes  of 
long  life ,  that  write  whole  Books  thereof.  They  that  found  themlelves  on 
the  radical  Balfom,  or  vital  Sulphur  of  the  parts,  determine  not  why  Abel 
lived  not  fo  long  as  Adam.  There  is  therefore  a  fecret  glome  or  bottom  of 
our  dayes  5  'twas  his  wifdom  to  determine  them ,  but  his  perpetual  and  wa- 
king providence  that  fulfils  and  accompliflieth  them,  wherein  the  Spirits,  our 
felves ,  and  ail  the  Creatures  of  God  in  a  fecret  and  difputed  way  do  execute  • 
his  Will.  Let  them  not  therefore  complain  of  immaturity  that  die  about 
thirty  •,  they  fall  but  like  the  whole  world ,  whofe  folid  and  well-compofed 
fubftance  mult  not  exped  the  duration  and  period  of  its  conftitution :  when 
all  things  are  compleated  in  it,  its  age  is  accomplifhed  •  and  the  laft  and  gene- 
ral Fever  may  as  naturally  deftroy  it  before  fix  thoufand,  as  me  before  forty  y 
there  is  therefore  fome  other  hand  that  twines  the  thread  of  Life  than  that  of 
Nature :  we  are  not  only  ignorant  in  Antipathies  and  occult  qualities  5  our  ends 
are  as  obfcureas  our  beginnings-,  the  line  of  our  dayes  is  drawn  by  Night, 
and  the  various  effeds  therein  by  a  Pencil  that  is  invilible-,  wherein  though  we 
confefs  our  ignorance,  1  am  fure  we  do  not  err  if  we  fay  it  is  the  hand  of  God. 

I  am  much  taken  with  two  Verfes  of  Luca»,  fmce  I  have  been  able  not  Sett. 
only  as  we  do  at  School,  to  conftrue,  but  underftand  : 

Vittttrofque  Dei  celant  ttt  vivere  dnrent, 
Felix  ejfe  mori. 

We're  all  deluded,  vainly  fearching  ways 
To  make  us  happy  by  the  length  of  days 
For  cunningly  to  make's  protract  this  breath, 
The  Gods  conceal  the  happinefs  of  death; 

There  be  many  excellent  ftrains  in  that  Poet,  wherewith  his  Stoical  ge- 
nius hath  liberally  fupplied  him :  and  truly  there  are  fingular  pieces  in  the 
Philofophy  of  Zeno ,  and  dodrine  of  the  Stoicks ,  which  I  perceive  deliver- 
ed in  a  Pulpit  pafs  for  current  Divinity:  yet  herein  are  they  inextreams,  that 
can  allow  a  man  to  be  his  own  Affaffme ,  and  fo  highly  *  extoll  the  end  and 
Suicide  of  Cato  •,  3  this  is  indeed  not  to  fear  death ,  but  yet  to  be  afraid  of 
life.  It  is  a  brave  ad  of  valour  to  contemn  death   but  where  life  is  more 
terrible  than  death,  it  is  then  the  traeft  valour  to  dare  to  live-,  and  herein 
Religion  hath  taught  us  a  noble  example  :  For  all  the  valiant  ads  of  Cttr- 
tim ,  ScavoU  ,  or  Codrus ,  do  not  parallel ,  or  match  that  one  of  fob  5  and 
fure  there  is  no  torture  to  the  rack  of  a  difeafe ,  nor  any  Ponyards  in  death 
it  felf ,  like  thofe  in  the  way  or  prologue  to  it.   *  Emori  nolo,  fed  me  efe 
mortttftm  nihil  euro ;  ~]  I  would  not  die, but  care  not  to  be  dead.   Were  I  of 
Gefars  Religion,  I  mould  be  of  his  defires,  and  with  rather  to  go  off  at 
one  blow ,  than  to  be  fawed  in  pieces  by  the  grating  torture  of  a  difeafe. 
Men  mat  look  no  farther  than  their  out-fides,  think  health  an  appurte- 
nance unto  life ,  and  quarrel  with  their  conftitutiOns  for  being  fick   but  I 
that  have  examined  the  parts  of  Man ,  and  know  upon  what  tender  Fi- 
laments that  Fabrick  hangs ,  do  wonder  that  we  are  not  alwayes  fo  •  and 
confidering  the  thoufand  doors  that  lead  to  death  *  do  thank  my  God  that 
we  can  die  but  once.   'Tis  not  only  die  mifchief  of  difeafes ,  and  the 
villany  of  Poifons,  that  make  an  end  of  us;  we  vainly  accufe  the  fury  of 
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Guns,  and  the  new  inventions  of  death-,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  hand 
to  deftroy  us ,  and  we  are  beholden  unto  every  one  we  meet ,  he  doth  not 
kill  us.  There  is  therefore  but  one  comfort  left,  that  though  it  be  in  the 
power  of  the  weakeft  arm  to  take  away  life  ,  it  is  not  in  the  ftrongeft  to  de- 
prive us  of  death:  God  would  not  exempt  himfclf  from  that  the  mifery  of 
immortality  in  the  Flefh  he  undertook  not ,  that  was  in  it  immortal.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  happinefs  within  this  circle  of  flefh ,  nor  is  it  in  the  Opticks 
of  thefe  eyes  to  behold  felicity  •,  the  firft  day  of  our  Jubilee  is  death  the 
Devil  hath  therefore  failed  of  his  defires  5  we  are  happier  with  death  than  we 
mould  have  been  without  it :  there  is  no  mifery  but  in  himfelf ,  where  there 
is  no  end  of  mifery  and  fo  indeed  in  his  own  fenfe ,  the  Stoick  is  in  the 
right.  He  forgets  that  he  can  die  who  complains  of  mifery  *,  we  are  in  the 
power  of  no  calamity  while  death  is  in  our  own. 
Stti.  4$,  Now  belides  this  literal  and  pofitive  kind  of  death,  there  are  others  where- 
of Divines  make  mention ,  and  thofe  I  think ,  not  meerly  Metaphorical ,  as 
mortification ,  dying  unto  fin  and  the  world  therefore ,  I  fay ,  every  man 
hath  a  double  Horofcope ,  one  of  his  Humanity,  his  Birth;  another  of  his 
Chriftianity ,  his  Baptifm ;  and  from  this  do  I  compute  or  calculate  my  Na- 
tivity ,  not  reckoning  thofe  Hora  cemfaft*  and  odd  days ,  or  efteeming  my 
felf  any  thing ,  before  I  was  my  Saviour's ,  and  inrolled  in  the  Regifter  of 
Chrift :  Whofoever  enjoys  not  this  life,  I  account  him  but  an  Apparition, 
though  he  wear  about  him  the  fenfible  affections  of  Flem.  In  thefe  moral 
acceptions ,  the  way  to  be  immortal  is  to  die  daily ;  nor  can  I  think  I  have 
the  true  Theory  of  death ,  when  I  contemplate  a  Skull ,  or  behold  a  Skele- 
ton with  thofe  vulgar  imaginations  it  caftsupon  us I  have  therefore  inlarged 

that  Common  Memento  mori ,  into  a  more  Chriftian  memorandum  ,  Memento 

quatttor  Novifm* ,  thofe  four  inevitable  points  of  us  all,  Death ,  Judgment, 
Heaven  and  Hell.  Neither  did  the  contemplations  of  the  Heathens  reft  in 
their  Graves ,  without  a  further  thought  of  Rhadamamh  or  fome  judicial  pro- 
ceeding after  death,  though  in  another  way ,  and  upon  fuggeftion  of  their 
natural  reafons.  I  cannot  but  marvel  from  what  Sibyl  or  Oracle  they  ftole 
the  prophecy  of  the  worlds  deftruction  by  fire,  or  whence  L*ca»  learned  to  fay, 

Communis  mmdo  fnferefl  rogus  ,  cjpbtts  afira 
Mifturux  -■ 

There  yet  remains  to  th'  rverld  one  common  Tire, 
Wherein  our  Bones  with  Stars  [hall  make  one  fyre. 

I  believe  the  World  grows  near  its  end ,  yet  is  neither  old  nor  decayed,  nor 
will  ever  perim  upon  the  ruines  of  its  own  Principles.  As  the  work  of 
Creation  was  above  nature ,  fo  is  its  adverfary  annihilation-,  without  which 
the  World  hath  not  its  end ,  but  its  mutation.  Now  what  force  mould  be 
able  to  confume  it  thus  far ,  without  the  breath  of  God ,  which  is  the  trueft 
confuming  flame,  my  Philofophy  cannot  inform  me.  Some  believe  there 
went  not  a  Minute  to  the  Worlds  Creation,  nor  mail  there  go  to  its  deftructi- 
on  h  thofe  fix  dayes  fo  punctually  defcribed ,  make  not  to  them  one  mo- 
ment ,  but  rather  fcem  to  manifeft  the  method  and  Idea  of  the  great  work 
of  the  intellect  of  God ,  than  the  manner  how  he  proceeded  in  its  operation. 
I  cannot  dream  that  there  mould  be  at  the  laft  day  any  fuch  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding ,  or  calling  to  the  Bar,  as  indeed  the  Scripture  feems  to  imply,  and 
the  literal  Commentators  do  conceive :  for  unfpeakable  myfteries  in  the 
Scriptures  are  often  delivered  in  a  vulgar  and  illuftrative  way ;  and  being 
written  unto  Man  ,  are  delivered ,  not  as  they  truly  are ,  but  as  they  may  be 
underftood;  wherein  notwithftanding,  the  different  interpretations  accord- 
ing to  different  capacities,  may  ftand  hrm  with  our  devotion,  nor  beany  way 
prejudicial  to  each  fingle  edification. 
Stlt.  46.  Now  to  determine  the  day  and  year  of  this  inevitable  time ,  is  not  only 
con  vincible  and  Statute-madnefs ,  but  alfo  manifeft  impiety :  *  How  (hall 
weintepret  Elia/%  6qqo  years,  ]  or  imagine  the  fecret  comunicated  to  a 
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Rabbi,  which  God  hath  denyed  unto  his  Angels  ?  It  had  been  an  excellent 

quaere  to  have  pofed  the  Devil  of  Defyhos,  and  muft  needs  have  forced 

him  to  fome  ftrange  amphibology  j  it  hath  not  only  mocked  the  predictions 

of  fundry  Aftrologers  in  Ages  paft,  but  the  Prophecies  of  many  melancholy 

Heads  in  thefe  prefent  •,  who  neither  underftanding  reafonably  things  paft 

or  prefent,  pretend  a  knowledge  of  things  to  come  Heads  ordained  only 

to  manifeft  the  incredible  effe&s  of  melancholy,  and  to  fulfil  old  prophecies, 

rather  than  be  the  Authors  of  new.  [  In  thofe  days  there  fliall  come  Wars  in  thole  days 

and  Rumors  of  Wars,  3  to  me  feems  no  Prophecy,  but  a  conftant  truth  th«c 

in  all  times  verified  fince  it  was  pronounced :  There  mail  be  figns  in  the  JJJj  a 

Moon  and  Stars-, how  comes  he  then  like  a  Thief  in  the  night, when  Jheu?  C  T 

he  gives  an  Item  of  his  coming  ?  That  common  fign*  drawn  from  the 

Revelation  of  Antichrift,  is  as  obfcure  as  any  •,  in  our  common  compute 

he  hath  been  come  thefe  many  years-,  but  for  my  own  part  to  fpeak  freely, 

jam  half  of  opinion   that  Antichrift  is  the  Philofophers  Stone  in 

Divinity,  for  the  difcovery  and  invention  whereof,  though  there  be 

prefcribed  Rules,  and  probable  inductions,  yet  hath  hardly  any  man  attained 

the  perfect  difcovery  thereof.   That  general  opinion  that  the  world  grows 

near  its  end,  hath  poflefled  all  Ages  paft  as  nearly  as  ours-,  I  am  afraid  that 

the  Souls  that  now  depart,  cannot  efcape  that  lingring  expoftulation  of 

the  Saints  under  the  Altar,  J&oujque,  Domine  f  How  Img^  O  Lord  ?  and  groan 

in  the  expectation  of  the  great  Jubilee. 

This  is  the  day  that  muft  make  good  that  great  Attribute  of  God,  his  SeU.xfi 
Juftice  \  that  muft  reconcile  thofe  unanfwerable  doubts  that  torment  the 
wifeftunderftandings  j  and  reduce  thofe  feeming  inequalities  and  refpective 
diftributions  in  this  world,  to  aji  equality  and  recompenfive  Juftice  in 
the  next.  This  is  that  one  dayt  that  (hall  include  and  comprehend  all  that 
•went  before  it  wherein,  as  in  the  M  Scene,  all  the  Actors  muft  enter,  to 
compleat  and  make  up  the  Cataftrophe  of  this  great  piece.  This  is  the  day 
whole  memory  hath  only  power  to  make  us  honeft  in  the  dark,  and 
to  be  vertuous  without  a  witnefs.  *  If  fa  fui  pretium  virtus  fibi, "}  that  Vertue 
is  her  own  reward,  is  but  a  cold  Principle,  and  not  able  to  maintain  our 
variable  refolutions  in  a  conftant  and  fetled  way  of  goodnefs.  I  have 
practiced  *  that  honeft  artifice  of  Seneca,  ]  and  in  my  retired  and  folitary 
imaginations,  to  detain  me  from  the  foulnefs  of  vice,  have  fancied  to  my 
felf  the  prefence  of  my  dear  and  worthieft  Friends,  before  whom  I  mould 
lofe  my  Head  rather  than  be  vitious  5  yet  herein  I  found  that  there  was 
nought  but  moral  honefty,and  this  was  not  to  be  vertuous  for  his  fake  who 
muft  reward  us  at  laft.  *  I  have  tryed  if  I  could  reach  that  great  refoluti- 
on  of  his,  to  be  honeft  without  a  thought  of  Heaven  or  Hell-,  j  and 
indeed  I  found  upon  a  natural  inclination,  an  inbred  loyalty  unto  vertue, 
that  I  could  ferve  her  without  a  livery,  yet  not  in  that  refolved  and  venerable 
way,  but  that  the  frailty  of  my  nature,  upon  an  eafie  temptation,  might  be 
induced  to  forget  her.  The  life  therefore  and  Spirit  of  all  our  Actions, 
is  the  Refurrection,  and  ftable  apprehenfion  that  our  Afties  mail  enjoy  the 
Fruit  of  our  pious  endeavours  5  without  this,  all  Religion  is  a  Fallacy, 
and  thofe  impieties  of  Lucian,  Euripides,  and  are  no  blafphemies,  but 
fubtle  verities,  *and  Atheifts  have  been  the  only  Philofophers.] 

How  fhall  the  dead  arife,  is  no  queftion  of  my  Faith  5  to  believe  only  c  SI  ^ 
poflibilities,  is  not  Faith,  but  meer  Philofophy  :  many  things  are  *  '  ' 
true  in  Divinity,  which  are  neither  inducible  by  Reafon,  nor  confirmable 
bySenfe-,  and  many  things  in  Philofophy  confirmable  bySenfe,  yet  not 
inducible  by  Reafon.  Thus  it  is  impoflible  by  any  folid  or  demonftrative 
reafons  to  perfwade  a  man  to  believe  the  convernon  of  the  Needle  to  the 
North  *  though  this  be  poftible  and  true,  and  eafily  credible,  upon  a  fingle 
experiment  unto  the  fenfe.  I  believe  that  our  eftranged  and  divided  Ames 
fhall  unite  again-,  that  our  feparated  Duft  after  fo  many  Pilgrimages  and 
transformations  into  the  parts  of  Minerals,  Plants,  Animals,  Elements,  (hall 
at  the  Voice  of  God  return  into  their  primitive  mapes,  and  joyn  again  to 
makeup  their  primary  and  predeftinate  forms.  As  ^t  the  Creation  there 
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was  a  reparation  of  that  confufedMafs  into  its  fpecies  ^  foatthe  deftruction 
thereof  there  (hall  be  a  reparation  into  its  diftinct  Individuals.  As  at  the  Crea- 
tion of  the  World,  all  the  diftinct  fpecies  that  we  behold, lay  involved  in  one 
Mafs,  till  the  fruitful  Voice  of  God  feparated  this  united  multitude  into 
its  feveral  fpecies :  fo  at  the  laft  day,  when  thofe  corrupted  reliques  (hall 
be  fcattered  in  the  Wildernefs  of  Forms,  and  feem  to  have  forgot  their 
proper  habits,  *  God  by  a  powerful  Voice  fhall  command  them  back  into 
their  proper  fhapes,  1  and  call  them  out  by  their  fingle  individuals :  Then 
fhall  appear  the  fertility  of  Adam,  and  the  Magick  of  that  Sperm  that  hath 
dilated  into  fo  many  millions.  I  have  often  beheld  as  a  Miracle,  thac 
artificial  Refurrection  and  Revivification  of  Mercury,  how  being  mortified 
into  a  thoufand  ihapes,  itaffumes  again  its  own,  and  returns  into  its  numerical 
felf.  Let  us  fpeak  naturally,  and  like  Philofophers,  the  forms  of  alterable 
bodies  in  thefe  fenfible  corruptions  perifh  not  -,  nor  as  we  imagine,  wholly 
quit  their  manfions,  but  retire  and  contract  themfelves  into  their  fecrec 
and  unacceflible  parts,  where  they  may  belt  protect  themfelves  from 
the  Action  of  their  Antagonift.  A  Plant  or  Vegetable  confumed  to  Allies 
to  a  contemplative  and  School- Philofopher  feems  utterly  deftroyed,  and 
the  form  to  have  taken  his  leave  for  ever :  But  to  a  fenfible  Artift  the 
forms  are  not  perifhed,  but  withdrawn  into  their  incombuftible  part, 
where  they  lye  fecure  from  the  Action  of  that  devouring  Element.  This  is 
made  good  by  experience,  which  can  from  the  Allies  of  a  Plant  revive  the 
Plant,  and  from  its  Cinders  recall  it  into  its  Stalk  and  Leaves  again.  What  the 
Art  of  man  can  do  in  thefe  inferiour  pieces,  what  blafphemy  is  it  to 
affirm  the  Finger  of  God  cannot  do  in  thefe  more  perfect  and  fenfible  ftru- 
ctures  ?  This  is  that  myfticalPhilofophy,from  whence  no  true  Scholar  becomes 
an  Atheift,  but  from  the  vifible  effects  of  nature  grows  up  a  real  Divine,  and 
beholds  not  in  a  Dream,  as  Eukiel,  but  in  an  ocular  and  vifible  object,  th$ 
Types  of  his  Refurrection. 
49«  Now  the  neceffary  Manfions  of  our  reftored  felves,  are  thofe  two  con- 
trary and  incompatible  places  we  call  Heaven  and  Hell  •■,  to  define  them,  or 
flrictly  to  determine  what  and  where  thefe  are,  furpafleth  my  Divinity. 
That  elegant  Apoftle  which  feemed  to  have  a  glimpfe  of  Heaven,  hath  left 

but  a  negative  defcription  thereof-,  rehich  neither  Eye  hath  feen,  nor  Ear  hath 
heard,  nor  can  enter  into  the  Heart  of  Man  :  he  was  tranflated  OUt  of  himfelf  to 

behold  it  5  but  being  returned  into  himfelf  could  not  exprefs  it.  Saint  John's 
defcription  by  Emeralds,  Chryfolites  and  pretious  Stones,  is  too 
weak  to  exprefs  the  material  Heaven  we  behold.  Briefly  therefore,  where 
the  Soul  hath  the  full  meafure,  and  the  complement  of  happinefs  j  where 
the  boundlefs  Appetite  of  that  Spirit  remains  compleatly  fatisfied  that  it 
can  neither  defire  addition  nor  alteration,  that  I  think  is  truly  Heaven  : 
and  this  can  "only  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  Effence,  whole  infinite 
goodnefs  is  able  to  terminate  the  delires  of  its  felf,  and  the  unfatiable  wilhes 
of  ours-,  where-ever  Goer  will  thus  manifeft  himfelf,  there  is  Heaven,  though 
within  the  circle  of  this  fenfible  World.  Thus  the  Soul  of  man  may  be  in 
Heaven  any  where,  even  within  the  limits  of  his  own  proper  body  5  and 
when  it  ceafeth  to  live  in  the  body,  it  may  remain  in  its  own  Soul,  that  is 
its  Creator.  And  thus  we  may  fay,  That  Saint  /W,  whether  in  the  body 
or  out  of  the  body,  was  yet  in  Heaven.  To  place  it  in  the  Empyreal,  or 
beyond  the  tenth  Sphere,  is  to  forget  the  worlds  delf ruction  •,  k  sn 
this  fenfible  World  (hall  be  deftroyed,  all  fliall  then  be  here  as  it  is 
now  there,  an  Empyreal  Heaven,  a  qnafi  vacuity  5  when  to  ask  where  Hea- 
ven is,  is  to  demand  where  the  Prelence  of  God  is,  or  where  we  have  the 
glory  of  that  happy  Vifion.  Mofes  that  was  bred  up  in  all  the  Learning  of 
the  k^gyftians,  committed  a  grofs  abfurdity  in  Philofophy,  when  with  thde 
Eyes  of  Flefhhe  delired  to  lee  God,  and  petitioned  his  Maker,  that  is  truth 
it  felf,  to  a  contradiction.  Thofe  that  imagine  Heaven  and  Hell  Neighbours, 
and  conceive  a  vicinity  between  thofe  two  extreanis,  upon  conlequence  of 
the  Parable,  where  Dives  difcourfed  with  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  boibme,do 
too    giofly    conceive  of  thofe    glorified  Creatures,   whole  Eyes 
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(hall  ealily  out- fee  the  Sun,  and  behold  without  perfpe&ive  the  extream- 
e(t  diftances :  For  if  there  (hall  be  in  our  glorified  Eyes,  the  faculty  of 
fight  and  reception  of  Objects,  I  could  think  the  vifible  fpecies  there  to  be 
in  as  unlimitable  a  way,  as  now  the  intellectual.  I  grant  that  two  Bodies 
placed  beyond  the  tenth  Sphere,  or  in  a  vacuity,  according  to  Ariftotle's 
Philofophy,  could  not  behold  each  other,  becaufe  there  wants  a  Body  or 
Medium  to  hand  and  tranfport  the  vifible  Rayes  of  the  Object  unto  the 
fenfe  \  but  w  hen  there  (hall  be  a  general  defect  of  either  Medium  to  convey, 
or  light  to  prepare  and  difpefe  that  Medium,  and  yet  a  perfect  Vifion,  we 
mult  lufpend  the  Rules  of  our  Philofophy,  and  make  all  good  by  a  more  ab- 
folute  piece  of  Opticks. 

I  cannot  tell  how  to  fay  that  fire  is  the  effence  of  Hell  3 1  know  not  what  Sett.  jo„ 
to  make  of  Purgatory,  *  or  conceive  a  flame  that  can  either  prey  upon,  or 
purifie  the  fubflance  of  a  foul:]  thofe  flames  of  fulphur  mention'd  in  the 
Scriptures,  I  take  not  to  be  underftood  of  this  prefent  Hell,  but  of  that  to 
come,  where  fire  ihall  make  up  the  complement  of  our  tortures,  and  have 
a  body  or  fubject  wherein  to  manifeft  its  tyranny :  _  Some  who  have  had  the 
honour  to  be  textuary  in  Divinity,  are  of  opinion  it  fhall  be  the  fame  fpecir 
fical  fire  with  ours.  This  is  hard  to  conceive,  yet  can  I  make  good  how 
even  that  may  prey  upon  our  bodies,  and  yet  not  confume  us :  For  in  this 
material  world,  there  are  bodies  that  perfift  invincible  in  the  powerfulleft 
flames  •■,  and  though  by  the  action  of  fire  they  fall  into  ignition  and  liqua- 
tion, yet  will  they  never  fufter  a  deftruction :  I  would  gladly  know  how 
Mofes  with  an  actual  fire  calcin'd,  or  burnt  the  Golden  Calf  into  powder : 
For  that  myftical  metal  of  Gold  ,  whofe  folary  and  celeftial  nature  I  ad- 
mire, expofed  unto  the  violence  of  fire,  grows  only  hot  and  liquefies,  but 
confumeth  not  fo  when  the  confumable  and  volatile  pieces  of  our  bodies 
fhall  be  refined  into  a  more  impregnable  and  fixed  temper,like  Gold,  though 
they  fuffer  from  the  action  of  flames,  they  fliall  never  perifh,  but  lye  im- 
mortal in  the  arms  of  fire.  And  furely,  if  this  frame  muft  'fuffer  only  by 
the  action  of  this  element,there  will  many  bodies  efcape  -?  and  not  only  Hea- 
ven, but  Earth  will  not  be  at  an  end,  but  rather  a  beginning.  For  at  prefent 
it  is  not  Earth,  but  a  compofirion  of  Fire,  Water,  Earth,  and  Air  5  but  at 
that  time,  fpoiled  of  thefe  ingredients,  it  fhall  appear  in  a  fubftance  more 
like  it  felt)  its  allies.  Philofophers  that  opinioned  the  worlds  deftruction  by 
fire,  did  never  dream  of  annihilation,  which  is  beyond  the  power  of  fublu- 
nary  caules  •-,  for  the  laft  and  proper  action  of  that  Element  is  but  vitrifica- 
tion, or  a  reduction  of  a  body  into  glafs  and  therefore  fome  of  our  Chy- 
micks  facetioufly  affirm,  that  at  the  laft  fire  all  fhall  be  cryftallized  and  re- 
verberated into  glafs,  which  is  the  utmoft  action  of  that  Element.  Nor  need 
we  fear  this  term  f  annihilation]  or  wonder  that  God  will  deflroy  the  works 
of  his  Creation:  For  man  fublifting,  who  is,  and  will  then  truly  appear  a 
Microcofm,  the  world  cannot  be  faid  to  be  deftroyed.  For  the  eyes  of  God, 
and  perhaps  alfo  of  our  glorified  felves,  fhall  as  really  behold  and  contem- 
plate the  world  in  its  Epitome  or  contracted  effence,  as  now  it  doth  at  large 
and  in  its  dilated  fubftance.  In  the  feed  of  a  Plant  to  the  eyes  of  God,  and 
to  the  underftanding  of  man,there  exifts,  though  in  an  invifible  way,  the  per- 
fect leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  thereof  5  (for  things  that  are  in  potfe  to  the  fenfe, 
are  actually  exiftent  to  the  underftanding. J  Thus  God  beholds  all  things, 
who  contemplates  as  fully  his  works  in  their  Epitome,  as  in  their  full  vo- 
lume •,  and  beheld  as  amply  the  whole  world  in  that  little  compendium  of 
the  fixth  day,  as  in  the  fcattered  and  dilated  pieces  of  thofe  five  before. 

Men  commonly  fet  forth  the  torments  of  Hell  by  Fire,  and  the  extremity  ^y 
of  corporal  Afflictions,  and  defcribe  Hell  in  the  fame  method  that  Mahomet  '  ' 
doth  Heaven.  This  indeed  makes  a  noife,  and  drums  in  popular  Ears : 
but  if  this  be  the  terrible  piece  thereof,  it  is  not  worthy  to  (land  in 
diameter  with  Heaven,  whofe  happinefs  confifts  in  that  part  that  is  belt 
able  to  comprehend  it,  that  immortal  effence,  that  tranflated  Divinity 
and  Colony  of  God,  the  Soul.  Surely  though  we  place  Hell  under  Earth, 
the  Devil's  walk  and  purlue  is  about  it  :   Men  fpeak  too  popularly 
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who  place  it  in  thofe  flaming  Mountains,  which  to  groffer  apprehenfions 
reprefent  Hell.  The  Heart  of  Man  is  the  place  the  Devils  dwell  in  I  feel 
fometimes  a  Hell  within  my  felf  j  Lucifer  keeps  his  Court  in  my  Breaft  -y 
Legion  is  revived  in  me.  *  There  are  as  many  Hells,  as  Anaxagoras  conceited 
Worlds  Q  there  was  more  than  one  Hell  in  Magdalene,  when  there  were 
feven  Devils  5  for  every  Devil  is  an  Hell  unto  himfelf  he  holds  enough  of 
torture  in  his  own  and  needs  not  the  mifery  of  circumference  to  afflict 
him  :  and  thus  a  diffracted  Confcience  here,  is  a  fhadow  or  introduction  un- 
to Hell  hereafter-  Who  can  but  pity  die  merciful  intention  of  thofe  hands 
that  do  deftroy  themfelves  ?  the  Devil  were  it  in  his  power  would  do  the 
like  which  being  impolTible,  his  miferies  are  endlefs,  and  he  fuflers  molt 
in  that  Attribute  wherein  he  is  impafTible,  his  immortality. 

Sett.  52.  I  thank  God,  and  with  joy  I  mention  it,  I  was  never  afraid  of  Hell,  nor 
never  grew  pale  at  the  defcription  of  that  place  I  have  fo  fixed  my  con- 
templations on  Heaven,  that  I  have  almoft  forgot  the  Idea  of  Hell,  and  am 
afraid  rather  to  lofe  the  Joyes  of  the  one,  than  endure  the  mifery  of  the 
other  to  be  deprived  of  them,  is  a  perfect  Hell,  and  needs  methinks  no  ad- 
dition to  compleat  our  afflictions  j  that  terrible  term  hath  never  detained  me 
from  fin,  nor  do  I  owe  any  good  action  to  the  name  thereof:  I  fear  God, 
yet  am  not  afraid  of  him  :  his  Mercies  make  me  afhamed  of  my  fins,  be- 
fore his  Judgments  afraid  thereof :  thefe  are  the  forced  and  fecondary  me- 
thod of  his  wifdom,  which  he  ufeth  but  as  the  laft  remedy,  and  upon  pro- 
vocation :  a  courfe  rather  to  deter  the  wicked,  than  incite  the  vertuous  to 
his  worfhip:  I  can  hardly  think  there  was  ever  any  feared  into  Heaven .- 
they  go  the  faireft  way  to  Heaven,  that  would  ferve  God  without  a  Hell : 
other  Mercenaries,  that  crouch  unto  him  in  fear  of  Hell,  though  they  tenn 
themfelves  the  Servants,  are  indeed  but  the  Slaves  of  the  Almighty. 

Set!.  53.  And  to  be  true,  and  fpeak  my  Soul,  when  I  furvey  the  occurrences  of  my 
Life,  and  call  into  account  the  Finger  of  God,  I  can  perceive  nothing  hut 
an  Abyfs  and  Mafs  of  Mercies,  either  in  general  to  mankind,  or  in  particu- 
lar to  my  felf:  and  whether  out  of  the  prejudice  of  my  affection,  or  an  in- 
verting and  partial  conceit  of  his  mercies,  I  know  not :  but  thofe  which 
others  term  CrolTes,  Afflictions,  Judgments,  Misfortunes,  to  me,  who  in- 
quire farther  into  them  than  their  vilible  effects,  they  both  appear,  and  in 
event  have  ever  proved  the  fecret  and  diflembled  favours  of  his  affection. 
It  is  a  fingular  piece  of  Wifdom  to  apprehend  truly,  and  without  paflion,  the 
Works  of  God,  and  fo  well  to  diftinguilh  his  Juftice  from  his  Mercy,  as 
not  mif  call  thofe  noble  Attributes :  yet  it  is  likewife  an  honed  piece  of 
Logick,  fo  to  difpute  and  argue  the  proceedings  of  God,  as  to  diftinguilh 
even  his  judgments  into  mercies.  For  God  is  merciful  unto  all,  becaufe 
better  to  the  worfl,  than  the  belt  deferve  :  and  to  fay  he  puniiheth  none  in 
this  world,  though  it  be  a  Paradox,  is  no  abfurdity.  To  one  tlut  hath 
committed  Murther,  if  the  Judg  lhould  only  ordain  a  Fine,  it  were  a  mad- 
nefs  to  call  this  a  punifhment,  and  to  repine  at  the  fentence,  rather  tlian  ad- 
mire the  Clemency  of  the  Judg :  Thus  our  offences  being  mortal,  and  deier- 
ving  not  only  Death,  but  Damnation ;  if  the  goodnefs  of  God  be  content 
to  traverfe  and  pafs  them  over  with  a  lofs,  misfortune,  or  dileule  ?  what 
Frenfie  were  it  to  term  this  a  punifhment,  rather  than  an  extremity  of  mer- 
cy j  and  to  groan  under  the  Rod  of  his  Judgments,  rather  than  admire  de 
Scepter  of  his  Mercies  f  Therefore  to  adore,  honour,  and  admire  him,  is 
a  Debt  of  Gratitude  due  from  the  Obligation  of  our  Nature,  Srates,  and 
Conditions :  and  with  thefe  thoughts,  he  that  knows  them  bell,  will  not 
deny  that  I  adore  him.  That  I  obtain  Heaven,  and  the  blifs  thereof,  is  ac- 
cidental, and  not  the  intended  work  of  my  devotion:  it  being  a  felicity. I 
can  neither  think  to  deferve,  nor  fcarce  in  modefty  to  expect.  For  thefe 
two  ends  of  us  all,  either  as  rewards  or  punifhments,  are  mercifully  or- 
dained and  difproportionably  difpofed  unto  our  Actions :  the  one  be- 
ing fo  far  beyond  our  deferts ,  the  other  fo  infinitely  below  our  de- 
merits. 
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There  is  no  Salvation  to  thofe  that  believe  not  in  Chrift,  that  is,  fay  fome,  Sett.  54, 
fince  his  Nativity,  and  as  Divinity  affirmeth,  before  alfo  which  makes  me 
much  apprehend  the  end  of  thofe  honeft  Worthies  and  Philofophers  which 
died  before  his  Incarnation.  *  It  is  hard  to  place  thofe  Souls  in  Hell]  whofe 
worthy  Lives  do  teach  us  vertue  on  Earth :  methinks  amongft  thofe  many 
Subdivisions  of  Hell,  there  might  have  been  one  Limbo  left  for  thefe.  What 
a  ftrange  Vifion  will  it  be  to  fee  their  Poetical  fictions  converted  into  Veri- 
ties, and  their  imagined  and  fancied  Furies,  into  real  Devils  ?  how  ftrange 
to  them  will  found  the  Hiftory  of  Adam,  when  they  mall  fuffer  for  him 
they  never  heard  of?  when  they  derive  their  Genealogy  from  the  Gods,  mall 
know  they  are  the  unhappy  iffue  of  finful  man  ?  It  is  an  infolent  part  of  rea- 
fon,  to  controvert  the  Works  of  God,  or  queftion  the  Juitice  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. Could  Humility  teach  others,  as  it  hath  inftru&ed  me,  to  con- 
template the  infinite  and  incomprehenfible  diftance  betwixt  the  Creator  and 
the  Creature ;  or  did  we  ferioufly  perpend  that  one  Simile  Of  St.  Paul,  Shall 

the  Peffel  fay  to  the  Potter,  rvhy  haft  thou  made  me  thus  ?  it  would  prevent  thefe 

arrogant  difputes  of  reafon,  nor  would  we  argue  the  definitive  fenrence  of 
God,  either  to  Heaven  or  Hell.  Men  that  live  according  to  the  right  rule 
and  law  of  reafon,  live  but  in  their  own  kind,  as  beafts  do  in  theirs  5  who 
juftly  obey  the  prefcript  of  their  natures,  and  therefore  cannot  reafonably\ 
demand  a  reward  of  their  actions,  as  only  obeying  the  natural  dictates  of 
their  reafon.  It  will  therefore,  and  muft  at  laft  appear,  that  all  falvation  is 
through  Chrift  5  which  verity,  I  fear,  thefe  great  examples  of  vertue  muft 
confirm,  and  make  it  good,  how  the  perfe&eft  actions  of  earth  have  no  title 
or  claim  unto  Heaven. 

Nor  truly  do  I  think  the  lives  of  thefe,  or  of  any  other  were  ever  corre-  Sett.  5;, 
fpondent,  or  in  all  points  conformable  unto  their  Doctrines  it  is  evident 
that  *  Ariftotle  tranfgreffed  the  rule  of  his  own  Ethicks 5]  the  Stoicks  that 
condemn  paflion,  and  command  a  man  to  laugh  in  Phalaris  his  Bull,  could 
not  endure  without  a  groan  a  fit  of  the  Stone  or  Colick.  *  The  Scepticks. 
that  affirmed  they  knew  nothing,]  even  in  that  opinion  confute  themfelves, 
and  thought  they  knew  more  than  all  the  world  befide.  Diogenes  I  hold  to 
be  the  moft  vain-glorious  man  of  his  time,  and  more  ambitious  in  refuting 
all  Honours,  than  Alexander  in  rejecting  none.  Vice  and  the  Devil  put  a 
Fallacy  upon  our  Reafons,  and  provoking  us  too  haftily  to  run  from  it,  en- 
tangle and  profound  us  deeper  in  it.  *  The  Duke  of  Venice,  that  weds  him- 
felf  unto  the  Sea  by  a  Ring  of  Gold,]  I  will  not  accufe  of  prodigality,  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  folemnity  of  good  ufe  and  confequence  in  the  State :  *  But  the 
Philofopher  that  threw  his  money  into  the  Sea  to  avoid  Avarice,  was  a  no- 
torious prodigal.]  There  is  no  road  or  ready  way  to  vertue  5  it  is  not  an 
eafie  point  of  Art  to  difintangle  our  felves  from  this  riddle,  or  web  of  Sin : 
To  perfect  vertue,  as  to  Religion,  there  is  required  a  Panoplia,  or  compleat 
armour  j  that  whil'ft  we  lye  at  clofe  ward  againft  one  Vice,  we  lye  not  open 
to,  the  venny  of  another :  And  indeed  wifer  difcretions  that  have  the  thread 
of  reafon  to  conduct  them,  offend  without  a  pardon  whereas  under- 
loads may  ftumble  without  dishonour.  *  There  go  fo  many  circumftan- 
ces  to  piece  up  one  good  action,  that  it  is  a  leffon  to  be  good,  and  we  are 
forced  to  be  vertuous  by  the  Book.]  Again,  the  Practice  of  men  holds  not 
an  equal  pace  yea,  and  often  runs  counter  to  their  Theory  we  naturally 
know  what  is  good,but  naturally  purfue  what  is  evil :  the  Rhetorick  where- 
with I  perfwade  another,  cannot  perfwade  my  felf :  There  is  a  depraved 
appetite  in  us,  that  will  with  patience  hear  the  learned  inftructions  of  rea- 
fon, but  yet  perform  no  farther  than  agrees  to  its  own  irregular  humour.  In 
brief,  we  all  are  Monfters,  that  is,  a  compofition  of  Man  and  Beaft,  where- 
in we  muft  endeavour  to  be  as  the  Poets  fancy  that  wife  man  Chiron,  that 
is,  to  have  the  Region  of  Man  above  that  of  Beaft,  and  Senfe  to  fit  but  at 
the  feet  of  Reafon.  Laftly,  I  do  defire  with  God,  that  all,  but  yet  affirm 
with  men,  that  few  fhall  know  falvation  5  that  the  bridge  is  narrow,  the 
paffage  ftrait  onto  life  :yet  thofe  who  do  confine  the  Church  of  God,  either 
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to  particular  Nations,  Churches  or  Families,  have  made  it  far  narrower  than 
our  Saviour  ever  meant  it. 
Sett.  $6.  *  The  vulgarity  of  thofe  Judgments  that  wrap  the  Church  of  Gcd  in 
Strap's  cloak,  and  reftrain  it  unto  E nn>?e7\  feem  to  me  as  bad  Geographers 
as  Alexander,  who  thought  he  had  Conquer'd  all  the  world,  when  he  had 
not  fubdued  the  half  of  any  part  thereof :  For  we  cannot  deny  the  Church  of 
God  both  in  Afia  and  Africa,  if  we  do  not  forget  the  Peregrinations  of  the 
Apoftles,  the  deaths  of  the  Martyrs,  the  Seflions  of  many,  and,  even  in  our 
reformed  judgment,  lawful  Councils,  held  in  thofe  parts  in  the  minority  and 
nonage  of  ours :  nor  muft  a  few  differences,  more  remarkable  in  the  eyes 
of  man,  than  perhaps  in  the  udgment  of  God,  excommunicate  from  Hea- 
ven one  another,  much  lefs  thole  Chriftians  v%ho  are  in  a  manner  all  Mar- 
tyrs, maintaining  their  Faith  in  the  noble  way  of  perfecution,  and  ferving 
God  in  the  Fire,  whereas  we  honour  him  but  in  the  Sun-lhine. 

Tis  true,  we  all  hold  there  is  a  number  of  Eleft,  and  many  to  be  faved, 
yet  take  our  Opinions  together,  and  from  the  confufion  thereof,  there  will 
be  no  fuch  thing  as  falvation,  nor  fhall  any  one  be  faved-,  for  firft  the 
Church  of  Rome  condemneth  us,  we  likewife  them-,  the  Sub- reform  ifts 
and  Sectaries  fentence  the  Dcdrine  of  our  Church  as  damnable-,  the  Ato- 
mift,  or  Familift,  reprobates  all  thefe-,  and  all  thefe,  them  again.  Thus 
whilft  the  mercies  ot  God  do  promile  us  Heaven,  our  conceits  and  opinions 
exclude  us  from  that  place.  There  muft  be  therefore  more  than  one  Saint 
Peter  5  particular  Churches  and  Se&s  ufurp  the  Gates  of  Heaven,  and  turn 
the  key  again  ft  each  other  •,  and  thus  we  go  to  Heaven  againft  each  others 
wills,  conceits,  and  opinions,  and  with  as  much  uncharity,  as  ignorance, 
do  err,  I  fear,  in  points  not  only  of  our  own,  but  one  anothers  falvati- 
on. 

Sett.  5-7.  I  believe  many  are  faved,  who  to  man  feem  reprobated  and  many  are 
reprobated,  who  in  the  opinion  and  fentence  of  man  ftand  elected :  there 
will  appear  at  the  laft  day,  ftrange  and  unexpected  examples,  both  of  his 
Juftice  and  his  Mercy  -,  and  therefore  to  define  either,  is  folly  in  man,  and 
iniolency  even  in  the  Devils:  thofe  acute  and  fubtile  Spirits  in  all  their  fk- 
gacity,  can  hardly  divine  who  (hall  be  faved  $  which  if  they  could  Progno- 
ftick,  their  labour  were  at  an  end  -,  nor  need  they  compafs  the  Earth  feek- 
ing  whom  they  may  devour.  *  Thofe  who  upon  a  rigid  Application  of  the 
Law,  fentence  Solomon  unto  damnation]  condemn  not  only  him,  butthem- 
felves,  and  the  whole  world  j  for  by  the  Letter,  and  written  Word  of  God, 
we  are  without  exception  in  the  ftate  of  Death,  but  there  is  a  Prerogative 
of  God,  and  an  arbitrary  pleafure  above  the  Letter  of  his  own  Law,  by 
which  alone  we  can  pretend  unto  Salvation  ,  and  through  which  Solomm 
might  be  as  eafily  faved  as  thofe  who  condemn  him. 

Sett.  58.  The  number  of  thofe  who  pretend  unto  Salvation,  and  thofe  infinite 
fwarms  who  think  to  pafs  through  the  Eye  of  this  Needle,  have  much  a- 
mazed  me.  That  name  and  compilation  of  little  Ftocl^>  doth  not  comfort, 
but  dejecl  my  Devotion  5  efpecially  when  I  reflect  upon  mine  own  unwor- 
thinefs,  wherein,  according  to  my  humble  apprehenlions,  I  am  below  them 
all.  I  believe  there  lhall  never  be  an  Anarchy  in  Heaven  5  but  as  there  are 
Hierarchies  amongft  the  Angels,  fo  fhall  there  be  degrees  of  priority  a- 
mongft  the  Saints.  Yet  is  it  (I  proteft,)  beyond  my  ambition  to  afpire  unto 
the  firft  ranks  -,  my  delires  only  are,  and  I  (hall  be  happy  therein,  to  be  but 
the  laft  man,  and  bring  up  the  Reer  in  Heaven. 
Again,  I  am  confident,  and  fully  peifwaded,  yet  dare  not  take  my  Oath 

Sett,  j  9.  of  my  Salvation :  I  am  as  it  were  lure,  and  do  believe  without  all  doubt, 
that  there  is  fuch  a  City  as  Conftantimple  ^  yet  for  me  to  take  my  Oath  there- 
on, were  a  kind  of  Perjury,  becaufe  I  hold  no  infallible  warrant  from  my 
own  fenfe  to  confirm  me  in  the  certainty  thereof.  And  truly,  tliough  many 
pretend  to  an  abfolute  certainty  of  their  Salvation,  yet  when  an  humDleSoul 
(hall  contemplate  her  own  unwordiinefs,  lhe  mall  meet  with  many  doubts, 
and  fuddenly  find  how  little  we  ftand  in  need  of  the  precept  of  St.  JW, 
H  cr{  out  )our  Salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  That  which  is  the  caule  of  my 
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Ele&ion,  I  hold  to  be  the  caufe  of  my  Salvation,  which  was  the  mercy  and 
beneplaritof  God,  before  I  was,  or  the  Foundation  of  the  World.  Before 
AtrahAm  was  Iamjs  the  faying  of  drift-,  yet  is  it  true  in  feme  fenfe,if  I  fay  it 
of  my  felf,  for  I  was  not  only  before  my  felf,  but  Adam,  that  is  in  the  Idea 
of  God,  and  the  decree  of  that  Synod  held  from  all  Eternity.  And  in  rhis 
fenfe,  I  fay,  the  World  was  before  the  Creation,  and  at  an  end  before  it 
bad  a  beginning;  and  thus  was  I  dead  before  I  was  alive ;  though  my  Grave 
be  England,  my  dying  place  was  Paradife-,  and  Eve  mifcarried  of  me,before 
fhe  conceived  of  Cain. 

Infolent  zeals  that  do  decry  good  Works,  and  relye  only  upon  Faith,  take  Sett.  6o„ 
not  away  merit :  for  depending  upon  the  efficacy  of  their  Faith,  they  enforce 
the  condition  of  God,  and  in  a  more  fophiftical  way  do  feem .  to  challenge 
Heaven.  It  was  decreed  by  God,  that  only  thofe  that  lapt  in  the  M  ater 
like  Dogs,  mould  have  the  honour  to  deftroy  the  Midianltes ;  yet  could 
none  of  thofe  juftly  challenge,  or  imagin  he  deferved  that  honour  thereupon. 
I  do  not  deny,  but  that  true  Faith,  and  fuch  as  God  requires,  is  not  only  a 
Mark  or  Token,  but  alfo  a  means  of  our  Salvation  ■■,  but  where  to  find  this, 
is  as  obfeure  to  me,  as  my  laft  end.  And  if  our  Saviour  could  object  unto 
his  own  Difciples  and  Favourites,  a  Faith,  that,  to  the  quantity  of  a  Grain 
of  Muftard  feed,  is  able  to  remove  Ivlountains  furely  that  which  we  boaft 
of,  is  not  any  thing,  or  at  the  moft,  but  a  remove  from  nothing.  This  is 
the  Tenor  of  my  Belief  -7  wherein,  though  there  be  many  things  lingular, 
and  to  the  humour  of  my  irregular  felf  ■■>  yet  if  they  fquare  not  with  maturer 
judgments,  I  difclaim  them,  and  do  no  further  favour  them,  than  the  learned 
and  belt  judgments  mall  authorize  them. 
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OW  for  that  other  Vertue  of  Charity,  without  which 
Faith  is  a  meer  notion,  and  of  no  exiftence ,  I  have  ever 
endeavoured  to  nourifh  the  merciful  difpofition  and  hu- 
mane inclination  I  borrowed  from  my  Parents ,  and  re- 
gulate it  to  the  written  and  prefcribed  Laws  of  Charity 
and  if  I  hold  the  true  Anatomy  of  my  felf ,  I  am  deli- 
neated and  naturally  framed  to  fuch  a  piece  of  Vertue: 
for  I  am  of  a  Conftitution  fo  general ,  that  It  con  forts 
and  fympathizeth  with  all  things ,  I  have  no  antipathy ,  or  rather  Idio-fyn- 
crafie ,  in  dyet ,  humour ,  air,  any  thing :  *  I  wonder  not  at  the  French  for 
their  Dilhes  of  Frogs,  Snails  and  Toadftoals,]  nor  at  the  Jews  for  Locufls  and 
Grajhoffers  ■>  but  being  amongft  them,  make  them  my  common  Viands  j  and 
I  find  they  agree  with  my  Stomach  as  well  as  theirs.   I  could  digeft  a  Sal- 
lad  gathered  in  a  Church-yard,  as  well  as  in  a  Garden.   I  cannot  ftarc  at  the 
prefence  of  a  Serpent,  Scorpion,  Lizard,  or  Salamander  5  at  the  fight  of  a 
Toad  or  Viper ,  I  find  in  me  no  delire  to  take  up  a  ftone  to  deftroy  them. 
I  feel  not  in  my  felf  thofe  common  Antipathies  that  I  can  difcover  in  others  : 
Thofe  National  repugnances  do  not  touch  me,  nor  do  I  behold  with  prejudice 
the  French,  Italian ,  Spaniard  or  Dutch  5  but  where  1  find  their  actions  in  bal- 
lance  with  my  Countrey-mens,  I  honour,  love,  and  embrace  them  in  fome 
degree :  I  was  born  in  the  eighth  Climate ,  but  feem  for  to  be  framed  and 
conftellated  unto  all:  I  am  no  Plant  that  will  not  profper  out  of  a  Garden. 
All  places,  all  Airs  make  unto  me  one  Countrey;  I  am  in  England  every 
where,  and  und^r  any  Meridian :  I  have  been  fhipwrackt,  yet  am  not  Ene- 
my with  the  Sea  or  Winds  5  I  can  ftudy,  play  or  fleep  in  a  Tempeft.  In  brief, 
I  am  averfe  from  nothing  \  my  Conference  would  give  me  the  lye  if  I  fhould 
fay  I  abfolutely  deteft  or  hate  any  effence,  but  the  Devil}  or  fo  at  leaft  ab- 
hor any  thing ,  but  that  we  might  come  to  compolition.   If  there  be  any 
among  thofe  common  objects  of  hatred  I  do  contemn  and  laugh  at,  it  is  that 
great  Enemy  of  Reafon ,  Vertue  and  Religion ,  the  Multitude  5  that  nume- 
rous piece  of  Monftrofity,  which  taken  afunder,  feem  men,  and  the  reafonable 
Creatures  of  God  j  but  confufed  together,  make  but  one  great  Beaft,  and 
a  monftrofity  more  prodigious  than  Hydra:  it  is  no  breach  of  Charity  to  call 
thefe  Fools  -?  it  is  the  ftyle  all  holy  Writers  have  afforded  them ,  fee  down 
by  Solomon  in  Canonical  Scripture,  and  a  point  of  our  Faith  to  believe  fo. 
Neither  in  the  name  of  Multitude,  do  I  only  include  the  bafe  and  minor 
fort  of  People  j  there  is  a  rabble  even  amongft  the  Gentry ,  a  fort  of  Ple- 
beian heads,  whofe  fancy  moves  with  the  fame  Wheel  as  thefe-,  Men  in  the 
fame  Level  with  Mechanicks,  though  their  fortunes  do  fomewhat  gild  their 
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infirmities,  and  their  Purfes  compound  for  their  follies.    But  as  in  carting 
account ,  three  or  four  men  together  come  ihort  in  account  of  one  man  pla- 
ced by  himfelf  below  them  •,  lb  neither  are  a  Troop  of  thefr  ignorant  Dart- 
dees  of  that  true  elteem  and  value ,  as  many  a  forlorn  perfon ,  whole  condi- 
tion doth  place  him  below  their  Feet.    Let  us  fpeak  like  Politicians ,  there 
is  a  Nobility  without  Heraldry ,  a  natural  dignity,  whereby  one  man  is  rank- 
ed with  another ,  another  filed  before  him  ,  according  to  the  quality  of  his 
Defert ,  and  preheminence  of  his  good  parts.   Though  the  corruption  of 
thefe  times,  and  the  byas  of  prefent  practice  wheel  another  way*  thus  ic 
w  as  in  the  rirft  and  primitive  Commonwealths ,  and  is  yet  in  the  integrity 
and  Cradle  of  well  order'd  Polities,  till  corruption  gretteth  ground  *  ruder 
defires  labouring  after  that  which  wife  conlideracions  contemn  ,  every  one 
having  a  liberty  to  amafs  and  heap  up  riches,  and  they  a  licence  or  faculty  to 
do  or  purchale  any  thing.^ 
Sett.  2.         This  general  and  indifferent  temper  of  mine,  doth  more  nearly  difpofe 
me  to  this  noble  vertue.  It  is  a  happinefs  to  be  born  and  framed  unto  Vertue, 
and  to  grow  up  from  the  Seeds  of  Nature ,  rather  than  the  inoculations  ana 
forced  grafts  of  Education :  vet  if  we  are  directed  only  by  our  particular  Na- 
tures ,  and  regulate  our  inclinations  by  no  higher  rule  than  that  of  our  rea- 
fons,  we  are  but  Moralifts  ■■,  Divinity  will  ftill  call  us  Heathens.  Therefore 
this  great  work  of  Charity  mutt  have  other  motives ,  ends,  and  impullions: 
I  give  no  Alms  to  f.itistie  the  hunger  of  my  Brother,  but  to  fulfill  and  ac- 
complilh  the  Will  and  Command  of  my  God  •,  I  draw  not  my  Purfe  for  his 
fake  that  demands  it ,  but  his  that  enjoyned  it  5  I  relieve  no  man  upon  the 
Rhetoi  ick  of  his  miferies,  nor  to  content  mine  own  commilerating  uilpoliti- 
on  ■■,  for  this  is  ftill  but  moral  Charity ,  and  an  Acl  that  oweth  more  to  pailt- 
on  than  reafon.  He  that  relieves  another  upon  the  bare  fuggeftion  and  bowels 
of  pity ,  doth  not  this  fo  much  for  his  fake,  as  for  his  own:  for  by  compal- 
iion  we  make  anothers  mifery  our  own 5  and  fo  by  relieving  them,  we  re- 
lieve our  felves  alio.    It  is  as  erroneous  a  conceit  to  redrefs  other  Mens  mis- 
fortunes upon  the  common  confiderations  of  merciful  natures ,  that  it  may 
be  one  day  our  own  cafe-,  for  this  is  a  linifter  and  politick  kind  of  Charity, 
whereby  we  feem  to  befpeak  the  pities  of  men  in  die  like  occaiions}  and 
truly  1  have  oblerved  that  thofe  profefled  Eleemofynaries,  though  in  a  croud 
or  multitude,  do  yet  direct  and  place  their  petitions  on  a  few  and  (elected 
perlbns-,  there  is  fin  ely  a  Phyliognomy ,  w  hich  thofe  experienced  and  Ma- 
iler Mendicants  obferve,  whereby  they  inftantly  dilcover  a  merciful  afpecr, 
and  will  iingle  out  a  face,  wherein  they  fpy  the  lignatures  and  marks  of 
mercy.    Tor  there  are  mylYically  in  our  faces  certain  Characters  which 
can  y  in  them  the  motto  of  our  Souls,  w  herein  he  that  can  read  J.  B.  C. 
may  read  our  natures.   I  hold  moreover  that  there  is  a  Phytognomy ,  or 
Phyliognomy  ,  not  only  of  Men,  but  of  Plants  and  Vegetables  ,  and  in 
every  one  of  them  ,  fome  outward  figures  which  hang  as  ligns  or  bullies  of 
their  inward  forms.  The  Finger  of  God  hath  left  an  Infcription  upon  all  his 
works,  not  graphical,  or  compofed  of  Letters,  but  of  their  fcveral  forms, 
conltitutions,  parts,  and  operations,  which  aptly  joyned  together  do  make 
one  word  that  doth  exprefs  their  natures.    By  thefe  Letters  God  calls  the 
Stars  by  their  names ,  and  by  this  Alphabet  AtUm  alTigned  to  every  Crea- 
ture a  name  peculiar  to  its  nature.  Now  the;  e  are  belidcs  thefe  Characters  in 
our  Faces,  certain  my  (Heal  figures  in  our  Hands,  which  I  dare  not  call  n.ecr 
dallies,  ftiokes,  .1 U  voice,  or  at  random,  becaule  delineated  by  a  Pencil  that 
never  woiks  in  vain-,  and  hereof  I  take  more  particular  notice,  becaule  I 
carry  that  in  mine  ow  n  Hand,  which  I  could  never  read  of,  nor  dilcover  ill 
another.    Ariftctle  I  confels,  in  his  acute,  and  lingular  Book  of  Phyliogno- 
my, hath  nude  no  mention  of  Chiromancy  •,  yet  I  believe  the  Esjptidns, 
wht)  were  nearer  addicted  to  thole  ablhuteand  myllical  Sciences  had  a  know- 
ledge therein-,  to  which  thole  vagabond  and  counterfeit  Enpt*"*'  did  after 
pretend  ,  and  perhaps  retained  a  few  corrupted  principles,  w  hich  fometimes 
might  veririe  their  prognofticks. 
It  is  the  common  wonder  of  all  men,  *  how  among  fo  many  millions  of 
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faces,  there  Iliould  be  none  alike:]  Now  contrary,  I  wonder  as  much 
how  there  iliould  be  any  :  he  that  fhall  confider  how  many  thoufand  feve- 
ral  words  have  been  carelefly  and  without  ftudy  compofed  out  of  24  Let- 
ters wichall ,  how  many  hundred  lines  there  are  to  be  drawn  in  the 
Fabrick  of  one  Man,  fhall  eafily  find  that  this  variety  is  neceflary :  And  it 
will  be  very  hard  that  they  fhall  fo  concur ,  as  to  make  one  Portrait  like 
another.  Let  a  Painter  carelefly  limb  out  a  million  of  Faces,  and  you  mall 
find  them  all  different ;  yea  let  him  have  his  Copy  before  him,  yet  after  all 
his  Art  there  will  remain  a  fenfible  diftinction  3  for  the  Pattern  or  Example 
of  every  thing  is  the  perfected:  in  that  kind ,  whereof  we  ftill  come  fhorr, 
though  we  tranfcend  or  go  beyond  it ,  becaufe  herein  it  is  wide ,  and  agrees 
not  in  all  points  unto  its  Copy.  Nor  doth  the  Similitude  of  Creatures 
difparage  the  variety  of  Nature,  nor  any  way  confound  the  Works  of  God. 
For  even  in  things  alike  there  is  diverfity  and  thofe  that  do  feem  to  ac- 
cord ,  do  manifestly  difagree.  And  thus  is  man  like  God  •■>  for  in  the  fame 
things  that  we  refemble  him ,  we  are  utterly  different  from  him.  There 
was  never  any  thing  fo  like  another ,  as  in  all  points  to  concur there  will 
ever  lbme  referved  difference  Hip  in,  to  prevent  the  identity,  without 
which  two  feveral  things  would  not  be  alike,  but  the  fame,  which  is  im- 
poffible. 

But  to  return  from  Philofophy  to  Charity,  I  hold  not  fo  narrow  aeon-  SeSl.  3; 
celt  of  this  vertue,  as  to  conceive  that  to  give  Alms,  is  only  to  be  Char  itable, 
or  think  a  piece  of  Liberality  can  comprehend  the  Total  of  Charity  5  Divi- 
nity hath  wifely  divided  the  ad  thereof  into  many  branches ,  and  hath 
taught  us  in  this  narrow  way ,  many  paths  unto  goodnefs:  as  many  ways  as 
we  may  do  good ,  fo  many  ways  we  may  be  charitable  t  there  are  Infir- 
mities not  only  of  Body,  but  of  Soul  and  Fortunes,  which  do  require  the 
merciful  hand  of  our  abilities.  I  cannot  contemn  a  man  for  ignorance ,  but 
behold  him  with  as  much  pity  as  I  do  Lazarus.  It  is  no  greater  Charity  to 
cloath  his  Body  ,  than  apparel  the  nakednefs  of  his  Soul.  It  is  an  honou- 
rable object  to  fee  the  Reafons  of  other  men  wear  our  Liveries ,  and  their 
borrowed  Underftandings  do  homage  to  the  bounty  of  ours :  It  is  the  cheap- 
eft  way  of  beneficence,  and  like  the  natural  charity  of  the  Sun ,  illuminates 
another  without  obfeuring  it  felf.  To  be  referved  and  caitiff  in  this  part  of 
goodnefs ,  is  the  fordideft  piece  of  covetoufnefs ,  and  more  contemptible 
than  the  pecuniary  Avarice.  To  this  (as  calling  my  felf  a  Scholar)  I  am  ob- 
liged by  the  duty  of  my  condition  j  I  make  not  therefore  my  head  a  grave* 
but  a  treafure  of  Knowledge  •■>  I  intend  no  Monopoly ,  but  a  Community 
in  Learning-,  I  ftudy  not  for  my  own  fake  only,  but  for  theirs  that  ftudy 
not  for  themfelves.   I  envy  no  man  that  knows  more  than  my  felf,  but 

{)ity  them  that  know  lefs.  I  inftruct  no  man  as  an  exercife  of  my  know- 
edge  ,  or-with  an  intent  rather  to  nourith  and  keep  it  alive  in  mine  own 
head ,  than  beget  and  propagate  it  in  his  and  in  the  midft  of  all  my  en- 
deavours,  there  is  but  one  thought  that  dejects  me ,  that  my  acquired  parts 
muft  perifh  with  my  felf,  nor  can  be  Legacyed  among  my  honoured 
Friends.  I  cannot  fall  out ,  or  contemn  a  man  for  an  errour ,  or  conceive 
why  a  difference  in  Opinion  fhould  divide  an  Affection :  for  Contr over- 
lies ,  Difputes ,  and  Argumentations ,  both  in  Philofophy ,  and  in  Divini- 
ty ,  if  they  meet  with  difcreet  and  peaceable  Natures ,  do  not  infringe 
the  Laws  of  Charity  :  in  all  Difputes ,  fo  much  as  there  is  of  Paffion, 
fo  much  there  is  of  nothing  to  the  purpofe$  for  then  Reafon  like  a 
bad  Hound ,  fpends  upon  a  falfe  Scent ,  and  for  fakes  the  Queftion  firft 
ftarted.  And  this  is  one  Reafon  why  Controversies  are  never  deter- 
mined *,  for  though  they  be  amply  propofed ,  they  are  fcarce  at  all  han- 
dled ,  they  do  fo  fwell  with  unneceflary  Digreflions  and  the  Parenthefis 
on  the  Party ,  is  often  as  large  as  the  main  Difcourfe  upon  the  Subject,  - 
The  Foundations  of  Religion  are  already  eftablifhed ,  and  the  Principles 
of  Salvation  fubferibed  unto  by  all  •,  there  remain  not  many  Controver- 
fies  worthy  a  Paffion ,  and  yet  never  any  difputed  without,  not  only  in 
Divinity,  but  inferiour  Arts:  *Whac  a  /Wp^o/xi/a^x**  and  hoc  skirmilh 
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is  betwixt  S.  and  T.  in  Lucian  ?  ]  How  do  Grammarians  hack  and  flalh  for 
t  whether     the  Genitive  Cafe  in  t  f*t*ter  t  How  they  do  break  their  own  Pates ,  to 

'faitrh  ^Ve  tnat  °^rif"An-  ^i  fa't  ft*  tcrris,  rideret  Democrittis.  Yea,  even  amongft 

jufi  us.  w-^r  rajjjtants  ?  jj0W  many  wolincJs  have  been  given,  and  credits  llain ,  for 
the  poor  victory  of  an  opinion,  or  beggerly  conqueft  of  a  diftinction ? 
Scholars  are  men  ef  Peace,  they  bear  no  Arms,  *  but  their  Tongues  are  (harp- 
er than  AElius  his  Razor-,  J  their  Pens  carry  farther,  and  give  a  lowder  re- 
port than  Thunder :  I  had  rather  ftand  in  the  (hock  of  a  Bafilifco,  than  in  the 
fury  of  a  mercilefs  Pen.  *  It  is  not  meer  Zeal  to  Learning,  or  Devotion  to 
the  Mufcs,  that  wifer  Princes  patron  the  Arts,  and  carry  an  indulgent  Afpeft 
unto  Scholars *  but  a  defire  to  have  their  Names  eternized  by  the  memory 
of  their  writings,]  and  a  fear  of  the  revengeful  Pen  of  fucceeding  Ages :  for 
thefe  are  the  men,  that  when  they  have  played  their  parts,  and  had  their  exits, 
muft  ftep  out  and  give  the  moral  of  their  Scenes,  and  deliver  untoPofterity 
an  Inventory  of  their  Vermes  and  Vices.  And  furely  there  goes  a  great  deal 
of  Confcience  to  the  compiling  of  an  Hiftory :  there  is  no  reproach  to  the 
Scandal  of  a  Story,  it  is  fuch  an  authentick  kind  of  falfhood,  that  with  au- 
thority belies  our  good  Names  to  all  Nations  and  Pofterity. 

Seel.  4.  There  is  another  offence  unto  Charity ,  which  no  Author  hath  ever  writ- 
ten of,  and  few  take  notice  of,  and  that's  the  reproach,  not  of  whole  profef 
Hons,  myfteries  and  conditions,  but  of  whole  Nations ,  wherein  by  oppro- 
brious Epithets  we  mifcall  each  other,  and  by  an  uncharitable  Logick ,  from 
a  difpoiition  in  a  few,  conclude  a  habit  in  all. 

Le  mutin  Anglois,  &  le  hravache  Efcoflois  ; 
Le  bougre  Italian,  &  le  fol  Francois  $ 
Le  foultron  Romain ,  le  larron  de  Gafcongne, 
VEffagnol  fttperbe,  &  t  Alemanyurtngne. 

*  St.  Paul,  that  calls  the  Cretiam  Lyars,  doth  it  but  indirectly ,  and  upon  quo- 
tation of  their  own  Poets.  ]  *  It  is  as  bloody  a  thought  in  one  way ,  as 
Nero's  was  in  another.  For  by  a  word  we  wound  a  thoufand,  ~]  and  at  one 
blow  alTafline  the  honour  of  a  Nation.  It  is  as  compleat  a  piece  of  mad- 
nefs  to  mifcall  and  rave  againft  the  times-,  or  think  to  recall  men  to  realbn, 
by  a  fit  of  paflion :  Democritus ,  that  thought  to  laugh  the  times  into  good- 
nefs,  feems  to  me  as  deeply  Hypochondriack,  as  Heraditus  that  bewailed 
them   it  moves  not  my  Spleen  to  behold  the  multitude  in  their  proper  hu- 
mours ,  that  is ,  in  their  fits  of  folly  and  madnefs,  as  well  undei  (landing  that 
Wifdom  is  not  profan'd  unto  the  World ,  and  'tis  the  priviledge  of  a  few 
to  be  Vertuous.   They  that  endeavour  to  abolifli  Vice,  deitroy  alfo  Ver- 
tue  for  contraries,  though  they  deflroy  one  another ,  are  yet  in  life  of  one 
another.  Thus  Vertue  (aDolim  Vice)  is  an  Idea:  again,  the  community  of 
fin  doth  not  difparage  goodnefs  -,  for  when  Vice  gains  upon  the  major  part, 
Vertue  in  whom  it  remains,  becomes  more  excellent-,  and  being  loft  in 
fome,  multiplies  its  goodnefs  in  others,  which  remain  untouched,  andperfift 
inure  in  the  general  inundation.   I  can  therefore  behold  Vice,  without 
a  Satyr,  content  only  with  an  admonition,  or  inftru&ive  reprehenfion-,  for 
Noble  Natures ,  and  fuch  as  are  capable  of  goodnefs ,  are  railed  into  Vice, 
that  might  as  eafily  be  admoniflied  into  Vertue  3  and  we  fhould  be  all  fo  far 
the-Orators  of  goodnefs ,  as  to  protect  her  from  the  power  of  Vice,  and 
maintain  the  caufe  of  injured  Trudi.   No  man  can  juftly  cenfure  or  con- 
demn another  i  becaufe  indeed  no  man  truly  knows  another.  This  I  perceive 
in  my  felf for  I  am  in  the  dark  to  all  the  World,  and  my  neareft  Friends  be- 
hold me  but  in  a  Cloud :  thofe  that  know  me  but  fuperncially,  diink  lefs  of 
me  dian  I  do  of  my  felf-,  thofe  of  my  near  acquaintance  think  more :  God 
who  truly  knows  me,  knows  that  I  am  nothing*  for  he  only  beholds  me,  and 
all  the  World,  who  looks  not  on  us  through  a  derived  R*y ,  or  a  Tiaje&ion 
of  a  fenlible  Species,  but  beholds  the  fubftance  without  the  help  of  accidents, 
and  the  forms  of  things,  as  we  their  Operations.  Further ,  no  man  can  judge 
another,  becaufe  no  man  knows  himfelf %  for  we  cenfure  others  but  as  they 
difagree  from  that  humour  which  we  fancy  laudable  in  our  felves,  and  com- 
mend 
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mend  others  but  forthat  wherein  the/  feem  to  qiadrateand  confent  with  u>. 
So  that  in  conclufion,  all  is  but  that  we  all  condemn,  Self-love.  'Tisthe 
general  complaint  of  thefe  times,  and  perhaps  of  thofe  paft,that  Charity  grows 
cold  ■■>  which  I  perceive  moft  verified  in  thofe  which  moil  do  manifeft  the 
Fires  and  Flames  of  Zeal  for  it  is  a  Vertue  that  belt  agrees  with  coldeft 
Natures,  and  fuch  as  are  complexioned  for  humility  :  But  how  fhall  we  ex- 
pect Charity  towards  others,  when  we  are  uncharitable  to  our  felves  ?  Charity 
begins  at  home,  is  the  voice  of  the  YVorld  :  yet  is  every  man  his  greateit 
Enemy,  and  as  it  were,  his  own  Executioner.  Non  occides,  is  the  Command- 
ment of  God,  yet  fcarce  obferved  by  any  man,  for  I  perceive  every  man 
is  his  own  Atropos,  and  lends  a  hand  to  cut  the  Thred  of  his  own  days.  Cam 
was  not  therefore  the  firft  Murtherer,  but  Adam,  who  brought  in  death  5 
whereof  he  beheld  the  practice  and  example  in  his  own  Son  Abel,  and  faw 
that  verified  in  the  experience  of  another,  which  faith  could  nt)t  perfwade  him 
in  the  Theory  of  himfelf. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  man  that  apprehendeth  his  own  miferies  lefs  than  my  Sett,  c 
felf,  and  no  man  that  fo  nearly  apprehends  anothers.  I  could  lofe  an  Arm 
without  a  Tear,  and  with  few  Groans,  methinks,  be  quartered  into  pieces  yec 
can  I  weep  moft  ferioufly  at  a  Play,  and  receive  with  a  true  paiTion,  the  coun- 
terfeit Griefs  of  thofe  known  and  profelTed  Impoftures.  It  is  a  barbarous 
part  of  inhumanity  to  add  unto  any  afflicted  parties  mifery,  or  endeavour  to 
multiply  in  any  man  a  paiTion.  whofe  (ingle  nature  is  already  above  his  pati- 
ence :  this  was  the  greateft  affliction  of  fob ;  and  thofe  oblique  expoftulations 
of  ills  Friends,  a  deeper  injury  than  the  down-right  blows  of  the  Devil.   It  is 
not  the  Tears  of  our  own  Eyes  only,  but  of  our  Friends  alfo  that  doex- 
hauft  the  current  of  our  forrows;,  which  falling  into  many  ftreams,  runs 
more  peaceably,  and  is  contented  with  a  narrower  Channel.  It  is  an  Aft  with- 
in the  power  of  Charity,  to  tranilate  a  paiTion  out  of  one  Breaft  into  another, 
and  to  divide  a  forrovv  almoft  out  of  it  felf  for  an  affliction,  like  a  dimenfion, 
may  be  fo  divided,  as  if  not  indivifible,  at  leaft  to  become  infenfible.  Now 
with  my  friend  I  defire  not  to  (hare  or  participate, but  to  engrofs  his  forrows, 
that  by  making  them  mine  own,  I  may  more  eafily  difcufs  them  ■■,  for  in  mine 
own  reafon,  and  within  my  felf,  I  can  command  that,  which  I  cannot  in- 
treat  without  my  felf,  and  within  the  circle  of  another.   I  have  often 
thought  thofe  noble  parts  and  examples  of  friendship,  not  fo  truly  Hi-- 
ftories  of  what  had  been,  as  Fictions  of  what  lliould  be  %  but  I  now  perceive  • 
nothing  in  them  but  polTibilities  nor  any  thing  in  the  Heroick  examples  of 
Damon  an&Pjthias,  Achilles  and  Patrocltis,  which  methinks  upon  fome  grounds 
I  could  not  perform  within  the  narrow  compafs  of  my  felf.   That  a  man 
mould  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend,  feems  ftrange  to  vulgar  affections,  and 
fuch  as  confine  themfelves  within  that  worldly  principle,  Charity  begins  ac 
home.   For  mine  own  part,  I  could  never  remember  the  relations  that  I 
held  unto  my  felf  nor  the  refpect  that  I  owe  unto  my  own  nature,  in  the 
caufe  of  God,  my  Country,  and  my  Friends.    Next  to  thefe  three,  I  do 
embrace  my  (elf.  Iconfefsldo  not  obferve  that  order  that  the  Schools  ordain 
our  affections,  to  love  our  Parents,  Wives,  Children,  and  then  our  Friends 
for  excepting  the  injunctions  of  Religion,  I  do  not  find  in  my  felf  fuch  a 
neceflaryand  indilToluble  Sympathy  to  all  thofe  of  my  Blood.    I  hope  I  do 
not  break  the  fifth  Commandment,  if  I  conceive  I  may  love  my  Friend 
before  the  neareft  of  my  Blood,  even  thofe  to  whom  I  owe  the  Principles  of 
life$  I  never  yet  caft  a  true  affection  on  a  Woman,  but  I  have  loved  my 
friend  as  I  do  Vertue,  my  Soul,  my  God.  From  hence  methinks  I  do  conceive 
how  God  loves  man,  what  happinefs  there  is  in  the  love  of  God.  Omitting 
all  other,  there  are  three  moft  myftical  Unions  s  two  Natures  in  one  Perfon-, 
three  Perfons  in  one  Nature  •,  one  Soul  in  two  bodies.   For  though  indeed 
they  be  really  divided,  yet  are  they  fo  united,  as  they  feem  but  one,  and  make 
rather  a  duality,  than  two  diftinct  Souls. 

There  are  wonders  in  true  affection  it  is  a  Body  Qi*Mmgma\  Myfteries 
and  R  iddles  wherein  two  fo  become  one  as  they  both  become  two :  I  love  my 
friend  before  my  felf,  and  yet  methinks  I  do  not  love  him  enough :  fome  few 
Months  hence,  my  multiplied  affection  will  make  me  believe  I  have  not 
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loved  him  at  all :  when  I  am  from  him,  I  am  dead  till  I  be  with  him  ■■,  when  I 
am  with  him,  I  am  not  fatisfied,  but  would  Itill  be  nearer  him.  United  Souls 
are  not  fatisfied  with  imbraces,  but  defire  to  be  truly  each  other  which 
being  impoflible,  their  delires  are  infinite,  and  muft  proceed  without  a  poflibi- 
lity  of  fatisfaction.  Another  mifery  there  is  in  affection,  that  whom  we 
truely  love  like  our  own  felves,  we  forget  their  looks,  nor  can  our  memory 
retain  the  Idea  of  their  Faces  -,and  it  is  no  wonder :  for  they  are  our  felves, 
and  our  affection  makes  their  looks  our  own.  This  noble  affection  falls 
not  on  vulgar  and  common  conltitutions,  but  on  fuch  as  are  mark'd 
for  vertue:  he  that  can  love  his  Friend  with  this  noble  ardour,  will 
in  a  competent  degree  affect  all.  Now  if  we  can  bring  our  affections  to 
look  beyond  the  Body,  and  caft  an  Eye  upon  the  Soul,  we  have  found  out 
the  true  object,  not  only  of  friendfliip,  but  Charity  ■■,  and  the  greatefl 
happinefs  that  we  can  bequeath  the  Soul,  is  that  wherein  we  all  do  place  our 
laft  felicity,  Salvation-,  which  though  it  be  not  in  our  power  to  beltow,  it 
is  in  our  Charity,  and  pious  invocations  to  defire,  if  not  procure  and  fur- 
ther. I  cannot  contentedly  frame  a  Prayer  for  my  felf  in  particular, 
without  a  Catalogue  for  my  Friends  j  nor  requeft  a  happinefs  wherein 
my  fociable  difpofition  doth  not  defire  the  fellowship  of  my  Neighbour. 
I  never  hear  the  Toll  of  a  palling  Bell,  though  in  my  mirth,  without  my 
Prayers  and  belt  wifhes  for  the  departing  Spirit :  I  cannot  go  to  cure  the 
Body  of  my  Patient,  but  I  forget  my  profeffion,  and  call  unto  God  for  his 
Soul :  I  cannot  fee  one  fay  his  Prayers,  -  but  inftead  of  imitating  him,  I  fall 
into  fupplication  for  him,  who  perhaps  is  no  more  to  me  than  a  common 
nature :  and  if  God  hath  vouchfafed  an  Ear  to  my  fupplications,  there  are 
furely  many  happy  that  never  faw  me,and  enjoy  the  bleffing  of  mine  unknow  n 
devotions.  To  pray  for  Enemies,  that  is  for  their  Salvation,  isnoharlh 
precept,  but  the  practice  of  our  daily  and  ordinary  devotions.  *  I  cannot 
believe  the  ftory  of  the  Italian-^]  our  bad  wifhes  and  uncharitable  delires 
proceed  no  further  than  this  Life-,  it  is  the  Devil,  and  the  uncharitable 
votes  of  Hell,  that  defire  our  mifery  in  the  world  to  come. 

To  do  no  injury,  nor  take  none  ;  was  a  principle,  which  to  my  former 
years,  and  impatient  affections,  feemed  to  contain  enough  of  Morality  3  but 
my  more  fetled  years,  and  Chriffian  conftitution,  have  fallen  upon  leverer 
relblutions.  I  can  hold  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  injury  3  that  if  there  be,  there 
•  is  no  fuch  injury  as  revenge,  and  no  fuch  revenge,  as  die  contempt  of  an 
injury  -,  that  to  hate  another,  is  to  malign  himfelf  •■>  that  the  trueft  w  ay  to  love 
another  is  to  deipife  our  felves.  I  were  unjuft  unto  mine  own  Conlcience, 
if  Ilhouldlay  I  am  at  variance  with  any  thing  like  my  felf.  I  find  there 
are  many  pieces  in  this  one  Fabrick  of  man  \  this  frame  is  railed  upon 
a  Mafs  of  Antipathies :  I  am  one  methinks,  but  as  the  World  w  herein 
notwithftanding  there  are  a  lwarm  of  diftinct  ElTences,  and  in  them  another 
world  of  contrarieties-,  we. carry  private  and  domeftick  Enemies  within, 
publick  and  more  hoftile  Adverfaries  without.  The  Devil,  that  did  but 
buffet  St.  Pan/,  plays  methinks  at  lharp  with  me:  Let  me  be  nothing,  if  with- 
in the  compafs  of  my  felf,  I  do  not  find  the  Battel  of  Zf/w»ro,  Paffion  againft 
Keafon,  Reafon  againlt  Faith,  Faith  againft  the  Devil,  and  my  Conlcience 
againft  all.  There  is  another  man  within  me,  that's  angry  with  me,  rebukes, 
commands,  and  daftards  me.  I  have  no  Confcience  of  marble,  to  refill  the 
hammer  of  more  heavy  offences  5  nor  yet  too  foft  and  waxen,  as  to  take  the 
impieflion  of  each  lingle  Peccadillo  or  fcape  of  infirmity  •  I  am  of  a 
ftrange  belief,  that  it  is  asealie  to  be  forgiven  feme  fins,  as  to  commit  fen  e 
others.  For  my  Original  lin,  I  hold  it  to  be  wafhed  away  in  myBaptiinii 
for  my  actual  tranlgrelfions,  I  compute  and  reckon  with  God  but  from  my 
la(t  repentance,  Sacrament,  or  general  abfolution  3  and  therefore  am  not 
terrified  with  the  fins  or  madnefs  of  my  Youth.  I  thank  the  eoodnelsof 
God,*  I  have  no  1  ins  that  want  a  name  3  J  lam  not  lingular  in  offences,  my 
tranlgrelfions  are  Epidemical,  and  from  the  common  breath  of  our  corruption. 
For  there  are  certain  tempers  of  Body,  which  matcht  \\  idi  an  humorous  depra- 
vity of  mind ,  do  hatch  and  produce  vitalities,  whofe  newncls  and 
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monftrofity  of  Nature  admits  no  name  this  was  the  temper  of  that  Lecher 
thatcarnal'd  mthz  Statua.~]  *and  the  conftitution  of  Nero  in  his Spintrian 
recreations.  ~\  For  the  Heavens  are  not  only  fruitful  in  new  and  unheard-of 
Stars,  the  Earth  in  Plants  and  Animals,  but  mens  minds  alfo  in  villanyand 
vices  mow  the  dulnefs  of  my  reafon,  and  the  vulgarity  of  my  difpofition, 
never  prompted  my  invention,  nor  follicited  my  affection  unto  any  of  thefe 
yet  even  thofe  common  and  quotidian  infirmities  that  fo  neceflarily  attend 
me,  and  do  feem  to  be  my  very  nature,  have  fo  dejected  me,  fo  broken  the 
eftimation  that  I  fhould  have  other  wife  of  my  {elf,  that  I  repute  my  felf  the 
moft  abjed  piece  of  mortality.  Divines  prefcribe  a  fit  of  forrow  to 
repentance  :  there  goes  indignation,  anger,  forrow,  hatred,  into  mine, 
paflions  of  a  contrary  nature,  which  neither  feem  to  fuit  with  this 
action,  nor  my  proper  conftitution.  It  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  our 
felves,  to  be  at  variance  with  our  Vices :  nor  to  abhor  that  part  of  us,  which 
is  an  enemy  to  the  ground  of  Charity,  our  God  -7  wherein  we  do  but  imitate 
our  great  felves  the  World,  whofe  divided  Antipathies  and  contrary 
faces  do  yet  carry  a  charitable  regard  unto  the  whole  by  their  particular 
difcords,  preferving  the  common  harmony,  and  keeping  in  fetters  thofe 
po  ,\  ecb !  vhofe  rebellions  once  Matters,  might  be  the  ruine  of  all. 

I  thank  God,amongft  thofe  millions  of  Vices  I  do  inherit  and  hold  from  SeEl.  8. 
^w,Ihaveefcapedone,  and  that  a  mortal  enemy  to  Charity,  the  fli  ft  and 
father  fin,  not  only  of  man,  but  of  the  devil,  Pride  5  a  vice  whofe  name 
is  comprehended  in  a  Monofyllable,  but  in  its  nature  not  circumfcribed 
with  a  world  •■,  I  have  efcaped  it  in  a  condition  that  can  hardly  avoid  it  : 
thofe  petty  acquifit  ions  and  reputed  perfections  that  advance  and  elevate  the 
conceits  of  other  men,  add  no  feathers  unto  mine.  *  I  have  feen  a  Grammarian 
Towr  and  Plume  himfelf  over  a  fingle  line  in  Horace,  and  mow  more 
pride]  intheconftruction  ofoneOde,  than  the  Author  in  thecompofure  of 
the  whole  Book.   For  my  own  part,  befides  the  f argon  and  Patois  of 
feveral  Provinces,  I  underftand  no  lefs  than  fix  Languages  yet  I  proteft  I 
have  no  higher  conceit  of  my  felf,  than  had  our  Fathers  before  the  confufion 
of  Babel,  when  there  was  but  one  Language  in  the  World,  and  none  to 
boaft  himfelf  either  Linguift  or  Critick.   I  have  not  only  feen  feveral 
Countries,  beheld  the  nature  of  their  Climes,  the  Chorography  of  their 
Provinces,  Topography  of  their  Cities,  but  underftood  their  feveral  Laws, 
Cuftoms  and  Policies  yet  cannot  all  this  perfwade  the  dulnefs  of  my  fpiric 
unto  fuchan  opinion  of  my  felf,  as  I  behold  in  nimbler  and  conceited  heads 
that  never  looked  a  degree  beyond  their  nefts.   I  know  the  names  and 
fomewhat   more  of  all  the  Conftellations  in  my  Horizon  ,   yet  I 
have  feen  a  prating  Mariner,  that  could  only  name  the  Pointers  and  the 
North-Star  out-talk  me,  and  conceit  himfelf  a  whole  Sphere  above  me.  I 
know  moft  of  the  Plants  of  my  Country,  and  of  thofe  about  me,  yet  methinks 
I  do  not  know  fo  many  as  when  I  did  but  know  a  hundred,  and  had  fcarcely 
everSimpled  further  than  Cheap/ide :  for  indeed,  heads  of  capacity  and  fuch 
as  are  not  full  with  a  handful,  or  eafie  meafure  of  knowledge,  think  they 
know  nothing  till  they  know  all  5  which  being  impoflible,  they  fall  upon  the 
opinion  of  Socrates,  and  only  know  they  know  not  any  thing.  *  I  cannot 
think  that  Homer  pin'd  away  upon  the  Riddle  of  the  Fimermen,  ]  or  *  that 
Arijiotle,  who  underftood  the  uncertainty  of  knowledge,  and  confef- 
fed  fo  often  the  Reafon  of  Man  too  weak  for  the  works  of  Nature,  did  ever 
drown  himfelf  upon  the  flux  and  reflux  of  Euripus.'JWe  do  but  learn  to 
day,  what  our  better  advanced  judgements  will  unteach  to  morrow  and 
*  Ariftotle  doth  but  inftruct  us,  as  Plato  did  him  that  is,  to  confute  himfelf.  J I 
have  run  through  ail  forts,  yet  find  no  reft  in  any  :  though  our  firft  ftudies 
and  junior  endeavours  may  ftyle  us  Peripateticks,  Stoicks,  or  Academicks 
yet  I  perceive  the  wifeft  heads  prove,  at  laft,  almoft  all  Scepticks,  and  ftand 
like  Jams  in  the  Field  of  knowledge.   I  have  therefore  one  common  and 
authentick  Philofophy  I  learned  in  the  Schools,  whereby  I  difcourfe  and 
fatisfie  the  reafon  of  other  men  •■>  another  more  referved,  and  drawn  from 
experience,  whereby  I  content  mine  own.   Solomon,  that  complained  of 
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ignorance  in  the  height  of  knowledge  hath  not  only  humbled  my  conceits, 
but  difcouraged  my  endeavours.  There  is  yet  another  conceit  that  hath 
fometimes  made  me  fhut  my  books,  which  tells  me  it  is  a  vanity  to  wafte 
our  days  in  the  blind  pui  fuit  of  knowledge  j  it  is  but  attending  a  little 
longer,  and  we  mall  enjoy  that  by  inftinct  and  infulion,  which  we  endeavour 
all  here  by  labour  and  inquilition :  it  is  better  to  fit  down  in  a  modeft 
ignorance,  and  reft  contented  with  the  natural  blefling  of  our  own  reafons, 
than  buy  the  uncertain  knowledge  ,  of  this  life,  with  fweat  and  vexation 
■which  Death  gives  every  fool  gratis,  and  is  an  accellary  of  our  glorifica- 
tion. 

r  n     -        I  was  never  yet  once,  and  commend  their  refolutions,  wbo  never  marry 
'  5*       twice-,  not  that  I  difallow  of  fecond  marriage  .-as  neither  in  all  cafes  of 
Polygamy,  which  confidering  fometimes,  and  the  unequal  number  of  both 
Sexes,  may  be  alfo  necellary.   The  whole  world  was  made  for  man,  but 
the  twelfth  part  of  man  for  woman :  Man  is  the  whole  world,  and  the 
Breath  ot  God  Woman  the  Rib,  and  crooked  piece  of  man.  *  I  could  be 
content  that  we  might  procreate  like  Trees  without  conjunction,  or  that  there 
were  any  way  to  perpetuate  the  world  without  this  trivial  and  vulgar  way 
of  coition  -,it  is  the  foolilheft  act  a  wife  man  commits  in  all  his  life,  ~]  nor 
is  there  any  thing  that  will  more  deject  his  cool'd  imagination,  when 
he  (hall  confider  what  an  odd  and  unworthy  piece  of  folly  he  hath  commit- 
ted.  I  fpeak  not  in  prejudice,  nor  am  averfe  from  that  fweet  Sex,  but 
naturally  amorous  of  all  that  is  beautiful    I  can  look  a  whole  day  with 
delight  upon  a  handfome  Picture,  though  it  be  but  of  an  Horfe.   It  is  my 
temper,  and  I  like  it  the  better,  to  affect  all  harmony  5  and  fure  there  is  mufick 
even  in  the  beauty,  and  the  filent  note  which  Cupid  ftt ikes,  far  fweeter  dian 
the  found  of  an  Inftrument :  For  there  is  a  Mufick  where  ever  there  is  a 
Harmony, order  or  proportion  ■,  and  thus  far  we  may  maintain  die  Mufick  of 
the  Spheres  :  for  thofe  well  ordered  motions,  and  regular  paces,  though 
they  give  no  found  unto  the  Ear,  yet  to  the  underftanding  they  ftrike 
a  note  mod  full  of  harmony.   Whatfoever  is  harmonically  compofed, 
delights  in  harmony  *  which  makes  me  much  diftruft  the  fymmetry  of  thole 
heads  which  declaim  againft  all  Church- Mufick.   For  niy  felf,  not  only 
from  my  obedience,  but  my  particular  genius,  I  do  embrace  it :  for  even  that 
vulgar  and  Tavern-Mufick,  which  makes  one  man  merry,  another  mad, 
ftrikesin  me  a  deep  fit  of  Devotion,  and  a  profound  contemplation  of  the 
firlt  Compofer  *  there  is  fomethingin  it  of  Divinity  more  th^n  the  Eardilco- 
vers:  it  is  an  Hieroglyphical  and  lhadowed  Lefi'onof  the  whole  world,  and 
Creatures  of  God,  fuch  a  melody  to  the  Ear,  as  the  whole  world  well  imder- 
ftood,  would  afford  the  underftanding.  In  brief,  it  is  a  fenlible  fit  of  that  lur- 
mony,  which  intellectually  founds  in  the  Ears  of  God.  I  will  not  lay  with  PLto, 
the  Soul  is  an  harmony,  but  harmonical,  and  hath  its  neareft  fympathy  unto 
Mulick  :  thus  fome  whofe  temper  of  body  agrees,  and  humours  the  confti- 
tution  of  their  Souls,  are  born  Poets,  though  indeed  all  are  naturally  inclined 
unto  Rhythm.  ||  This  made  Tacitus'xw  the  very  firftLine  of  this  Story,fall  upon 
II  v  b  em  rc-    a  Verfe   and  Cicero  the  worft  of  Poets.but  *  declaiming  for  a  Poet,  falls  in  the 
via "iU£iTb"J-  verV       fentence  uPon  a  Perfect  ||  Hexameter.  I  feel  not  in  me  thole  fordid 
uert.  and  unchriftian  defires  of  my  profellion  5 1  do  not  lecretly  implore  and  wilh 

*  vro  A'cbia  for  Plagues,  rejoyce  at  Famines,  revolve  Epbcmerides  and  Almanacks  in 
T°tu-  expectation  of  malignant  Afpects,  fatal  Conjunctions  and  Ecliples:  I  rejoyce 

nouinTciorm-  not  at  unwno^om  Springs,  nor  unfealbnable  Winters  :  my  Prayer  goes 
d""itt'ufft.  With  the  Husbandman's 5 1  delire  every  thing  in  its  proper  feafon,that  neitlier 
men  nor  the  times  be  out  of  temper.  Let  me  be  lick  my  felf,  if  fometimes 
the  malady  of  my  Patient  be  not  a  Difeafe  unto  me  •,  I  delire  rather  to  cure 
his  infirmities  than  my  own  necelfities :  where  I  do  him  no  good,  methinks 
it  is  fcarce  honeft  gain :  though  I  confefs  tis  but  the  worthy  Salary  of  our  well 
intended  endeavours.  Iam  not  only  alhamed,  but  heartily  forry  that  belides 
,  death,  there  are  Difcafes  incurable  yet  not  for  my  own  lake  or  that  they  be 
beyond  my  Art,  but  for  the  general  caufe  and  fake  of  humanity,  whofe  com- 
mon Caufe  I  apprehend  as  mine  own  :  and  to  lj>eak  more  generally, 
thole  three  Noble  Pi  ofelfions  which  all  Civil  Common- wealths  do  honour, 
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are  raifed  upon  the  fall  of  Adam*  and  are  not  any  way  exempt  from  their  in- 
firmities :  there  are  not  only  Difeafes  incurable  in  Phyfick,  but  Cafes  indif- 
folvable  in  Laws,  Vices  incorrigible  in  Divinity  :  if  General  Councils  may 
err,  I  do  not  fee  why  particular  Courts  mould  be  infallible  :  their  perfed- 
eft  rules  are  raifed  upon  the  erroneous  reafons  of  Man  :  and  the  Laws  of 
one  do  but  condemn  the  rules  of  another :  as  Ariftotle  oft-times  the  opinions 
of  his  Predecefibrs,  becaufe,  though  agreeable  to  reafon,  yet  were  not  con- 
fonant  to  his  own  Rules,  and  the  Logick  of  his  proper  Principles.  Again, 
to  fpeak  nothing  of  the  Sin  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft,  whofe  cure  not  only, 
but  whofe  nature  is  unknown :  I  can  cure  the  Gout  or  Stone  in  fome,  fooner 
than  Divinity,  Pride,  or  Avarice  in  others.  I  can  cure  vices  by  Phyfick  when 
they  remain  incurable  by  Divinity  5  and  they  mall  obey  my  Pills  when  they 
contemn  their  Precepts.  I  boaft  nothing,  but  plainly  fay,  we  all  labour 
againft  our  own  cure :  for  death  is  the  cure  of  all  difeafes.  TThere  is  no  Ca- 
tholicw  or  univerfal  remedy  I  know,  but  this,  which  though  naufeous  to 
queafie  ftomachs,  yet  to  prepared  appetites  is  Ne&ar,  and  a  pleafant  poti- 
on of  immortality. 

For  my  Converfation :  it  is  like  the  Suns,  with  all  men,  and  with  a  friend-  Sett 
ly  afpecl:  to  good  and  bad.   Methinks^  there  is  no  man  bad,  and  the  worll, 
beft :  that  is,  while  they  are  kept  within  the  circle  of  thofe  qualities,  where- 
in there  is  good  :  There  is  no  mans  mind  of  fuch  difcordant  and  jarring  a 
temper,  to  which  a  tunable  difpofition  may  not  ftrike  a  harmony.  Magna 
virtutes,  nee  minora  vitia  5  it  is  the  pofie  of  the  beft  natures,  *  and  may  be 
inverted  on  the  worftQ  there  are  in  the  moft  depraved  and  venomous  di£ 
pofitions,  certain  pieces  that  remain  untoucht,  which  by  an  Antiferijtafis  be- 
come more  excellent,  or  by  the  excellency  of  their  antipathies  are  able  to 
preferve  themfelves  from  the  contagion  of  their  enemies  vices,  and  perfift 
entire  beyond  the  general  corruption.   For  it  is  alfo  thus  in  natures.  The 
greateft  Balfams  do  lye  enveloped  in  the  bodies  of  the  moft  powerful  Cor- 
rofives :  I  fay  moreover,  and  I  ground  upon  experience,  *  that  poyfons  con- 
tain within  tnemfelves  their  own  Antidote,]  and  that  which  preferves  them 
from  the  venom  of  themfelves,  without  which  they  were  not  deleterious  to 
others  only,  but  to  themfelves  alfo.  But  it  is  the  corruption  that  I  fear 
within  me,  not  the  contagion  of  commerce  without  me.  'Tis  that  unruly 
regiment  within  me,that  will  deftroy  me  3  'tis  I  that  do  infect  my  felf:  *  the 
man  without  a  Navel  yet  lives  in  mefj  I  feel  that  original  Canker  corrode 
and  devour  me :  and  therefore  Defe»da  me  Bios  de  me,  Lord  deliver  me  from 
my  felf  is  a  part  of  my  Litany,  and  the  firft  voice  of  my  retired  imaginati- 
ons. There  is  no  man  alone,  becaufe  every  man  is  a  Mcrocofin,  and  carries 
the  whole  World  about  him :  Nmquam  minm  fetus  qudm  cnm  foltts,  though  ic 
be  the  Apothegm  of  a  wife  man,  is  yet  true  in  the  mouth  of  a  Fool :  for 
indeed,  though  in  a  Wildernefs,  a  man  is  never  alone,  not  only  becaufe  he 
is  with  himfelf,  and  his  own  thoughts,  but  becaufe  he  is  with  the  Devil, 
who  ever  contorts  with  our  folitude,  and  is  that  unruly  Rebel  that  mufters 
up  thofe  difordered  motions  which  accompany  our  fequeftred  imaginations : 
And  to  fpeak  more  narrowly,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  folitude,  nor  any  thing 
that  can  be  faid  to  be  alone,  and  by  it  felf,  but  God,  who  is  his  own  circle, 
and  can  fubfift  by  himfelf  :  all  others,  befides  their  duTimilary  and  Hetero- 
geneous parts,  which  in  a  manner  multiply  their  natures,  cannot  fubfift  with- 
out the  concourfe  of  God,  and  the  fociety  of  that  hand  which  doth  uphold 
their  natures.  In  brief,  there  can  be  nothing  truly  alone,  and  by  its  felf, 
which  is  not  truly  one  :  and  fuch  is  only  God :  All  others  do  tranfcend  an 
unity,  and  fo  by  confequence  are  many. 

Now  for  my  life,  it  is  a  miracle  of  thirty  years,  which  to  relate,  were  Sett. 
not  a  Hiftory,  but  $  piece  of  Poetry,  and  would  found  to  common  ears 
like  a  Fable  5  for  the  World,  I  count  it  not  an  Inn,but  an  Hofpital :  and  a 
place  not  to  live,  but  to  die  in.  The  world  that  I  regard  is  my  felf;  it  is 
the  Microcofm  of  my  own  frame  that  I  caft  mine  eye  on :  for  the  other,  I 
ufe  it  but  like  my  Globe,  and  turn  it  round  fometimes  for  my  recreation. 
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Men  that  look  upon  my  outfide,  perofing  only  my  condition  and  Fortunes, 
do  err  in  my  Altitude ;  for  I  am  above  Atlas  his  moulders.   The  earth  is  a 
point  not  only  in  refpect  of  the  Heavens  above  us :  but  of  that  Heavenly 
and  Celeftial  part  within  us :  that  mafs  of  flefh  that  circumfcribes  me,  li- 
mits not  my  mind :  that  furface  that  tells  the  Heavens  it  hath  an  end,  can- 
not perfwade  me  I  have  any :  I  take  my  circle  to  be  above  three  hundred 
and  iixty  5  though  the  number  of  the  Ark  do  meafure  my  body,  it  com- 
prehendeth  not  my  mind  :  whilft  I  ftudy  to  find  how  I  am  a  Microcofm 
or  little  world,  I  find  my  felf  fomething  more  than  the  great.   There  is 
furely  a  piece  of  Divinity  in  us,  fomething  that  was  before  the  Elements, 
and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  Sun.   Nature  tells  me  I  am  the  Image  of 
God,  as  well  as  Scripture :  he  that  underftands  not  thus  much  ,  hath  not 
his  introduction  or  firft  leflbn,  and  is  yet  to  begin  the  Alphabet  of  man. 
Let  me  not  injure  the  felicity  of  others,  if  I  fay  I  am  as  happy  as  any  •■,  Ru.it 
Caelum,  Fiat  voluntas  rua,  falveth  all ;  fo  that  whatfoever  happens,  it  is  but 
what  our  daily  prayers  defire.'  In  brief,  I  am  content,  and    hat  fhouJd 
Providence  acid  more  ?   Surely  this  is  it  we  call  happinefs,  and  this  do  f 
enjoy,  with  this  I  am  happy  in  a  dream,  and  as  content  to  enjoy  a  happi- 
nefs in  a  fancy,  as  others  in  a  more  apparent  truth,  and  reality.   There  is 
furely  a  nearer  apprehenfion  of  any  thing  that  delights  us  in  our  dreams, 
than  in  our  waked  fenfes  •■>  without  this  I  were  unhappy  ,  For  my  awaked 
judgment  difcontents  me,  ever  whifpering  unto  me,  that  I  am  from  my 
friend  5  but  my  friendly  dreams  in  the  night  requite  me,  and  make  me  think 
I  am  within  his  arms.   I  thank  God  for  my  happy  dreams,  as  I  do  for  my 
good  reft,  for  there  is  a  fatisfaction  in  them  unto  reafonable  defires,  and  fijcq 
as  can  be  content  with  a  fit  of  happinefs ;  and  furely  ic  is  not  a  melancholy 
conceit  to  think  we  are  all  afleep  in  this  world,  and  that  the  conceits  of  this 
life  are  as  meer  dreams  to  thofe  of  the  next,  as  the  Phantafms  of  the  night, 
to  the  conceit  of  the  day.   There  is  an  equal  delufion  in  both,  and  the  one 
doth  but  feem  to  be  the  emblem  or  picture  of  the  other  5  we  are  fome- 
what  more  than  our  felves  in  our  deeps,  and  the  dumber  of  the  body  feems 
to  be  bur  the  waking  of  the  foul.   It  is  the  ligation  of  fenfe,  but  the  liberty 
of  reafon,  and  our  waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  Fancies  of  our 
fleeps.   At  my  Nativity  my  Afcendant  was  the  Earthly  Sign  of  Scorfius ; 
I  was  born  in  the  Planetary  hour  of  Saturn^  and  I  think  I  have  a  piece  of 
that  Leaden  Planet  in  me.   I  am  no  way  facetious,  nor  difpofed  for  the 
mirth  and  galliardize  of  company    yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compofe  a 
whole  Comedy,  behold  the  action,  apprehend  the  Jeffs,  and  laugh  my  felf 
awake  at  the  conceits  thereof:  were  my  memory  as  faithful  as  my  reafon 
is  then  fruitful,  I  would  never  ftudy  but  in  my  dreams  5  and  this  time  alfo 
would  I  chufe  for  my  devotions :  but  *  our  groffer  memories  have  then  fo 
little  hold  of  our  abftracted  underftandings ,  that  they  forget  the  ftory, 
and  can  only  relate  to  our  awaked  Souls,  a  confufed  and  broken  tale  of  that 
that  hath  palled.]  Jriftotle,  who  hath  written  a  fingular  Tract  of  Sleep, 
hath  not  methinks  throughly  defined  it    nor  yet  Galen,  though  he  feem  to 
have  corrected  it*  for  thofe  Nottambutis  and  Night- walkers,  though  in  their 
deep,  do  yet  enjoy  the  action  of  their  fenfes :  we  muft  therefore  fay  that 
there  is  fomething  in  us  that  is  not  in  the  jurifdiction  of  Morfheus  5  and  that 
thofe  abftracted  and  ecftatick  Souls  do  walk  about  in  their  own  Corps,  as 
Spiiirs  with  the  Bodies  they  affume,  wherein  they  feem  to  hear,  fee  and 
feel,  though  indeed  die  Organs  are  deftitute  of  fenfe,  and  their  natures  of 
thole  faculties  that  ftiould  inform  them.  Thus  it  is  obferved,that  men  fome- 
times  upon  the  hour  of  their  departure,  do  fpeak  and  reafon  above  them- 
felves.   For  then  the  Soul  begins  to  be  freed  from, the  Ligaments  of 
the  body,  begins  to  reafon  like  her  felf,  and  to  difcourfe  in  a  ftrain  above 
mortality. 

Sett.  \z.        We  term  fleep  a  death,  and  yet  it  is  waking  that  kills  us,  and  deflroys 
•  thofe  Spirits  that  are  the  houfe  of  life.   'Tis  indeed  a  part  ot  life  that  bed. 
exprefleth  death  for  every  man  truly  lives,  fo  long  as  lie  acts  his  nature, 
or  fome  way  makes  good  the  faculties  of  himfclf :  Tkemijlocles  therefore  that 
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flew  his  Souldier  in  his  fleep,  was  a  merciful  Executioner ;  'tis  a  kind  of  pu- 
niuhment  the  mildnefs  of  no  Laws  hath  invented ;  *  I  wonder  the  fancy  of 
Lucan  and  Seneca  did  not  difcover  it.]  It  is  that  death  by  which  we  may  be 
literally  faid  to  die  daily  5  a  death  which  Adam  died  before  his  mortality  -,  a 
death  whereby  we  live  a  middle  and  moderating  point  between  life  and 
death-,  In  fine,  fo  like  deach,  I  dare  not  truft  it  without  my  Prayers,  and  an 
half  adieu  unto  the  world,  and  take  my  farewel  in  a  Colloquy  with  God. 

The  Night  is  come,  like  to  the  day  j 
Depart  not  thou,  great  God,  away. 
Let  not  my  fins,  blacky  as  the  Nighty 
Eclipfe  the  Luftre  of  thy  Light. 
Keep  ftill  in  my  Horizon  ;  for  to  me 
The  Sun  makes  not  the  dayy  but  thee. 
ThoK  whofe  nature  cannot  fleep,  . 
On  my  Temples  Centry  keep  ; 
Guard  me  gainft  thofe  watchful  Fses, 
Whofe  Eyes  are  open  while  mine  clofe. 
Let  no  Dreams  my  Head  infeft, 
But  fuch  as  Jacobs  Temples  bleft. 
While  I  do  reft,  my  Soul  advance  3 
Make  my  fleep  a  Holy  Trance  : 
That  I  may,  my  reft  being  wrought , 
Awake  into  fome  holy  thought. 
And  with  as  atlive  vigour  run 
My  courfe  as  doth  the  nimble  Sun. 
Sleep  is  a  death,  O  make  me  try, 
By  fleeping,  what  it  is  to  die  : 
And  as  gently  lay  my  Head 
On  my  Grave,  as  now  my  Bed. 
Howe  re  I  reft,  great  God,  let  me 
Awa^e  again  at  laft  with  thee. 
And  thus  affurd,  behold  I  lie 
Securely,  or  to  wake  or  die. 
Thefe  are  my  drowjie  days    in  vain 
J  do  now  wake  to  fleep  again  : 
O  come  that  hour,  when  I fhall  never 
Sleep  again,  but  wake  for  ever. 

This  is  the  Dormitive  I  take  to  bedward  I  need  no  other  Laudanum  than 
this  to  make  me  fleep  after  which  I  clofe  mine  Eyes  in  fecurity,  content 
to  take  my  leave  of  the  Sun,  and  fleep  unto  the  Refurre&ion. 

The  method  I  fhould  ufe  in  diftributive  Juftice,  I  often  obferve  in  com-  n 
mutative-,  and  keep  a  Geometrical  proportion  in  both,  whereby  becoming  *™**  l2* 
equable  to  others,  I  become  unjurt  to  my  felf,  and  fupererogate  in  that  com- 
mon Principle,  Do  unto  others  as  thou  would  ft  be  done  unto  thy  felf.    I  was  not 

born  unto  riches,  neither  is  it,  I  think,  my  Star  to  be  wealthy ;  or  if  it 
were,  the  freedom  of  my  mind,  and  franknefs  of  my  difpofition,  were  able 
to  contradid  and  crofs  my  fates :  for  to  me  avarice  feems  not  fo  much  a  vice, 
as  a  deplorable  piece  of  madnefs-,  *to  conceive  our  felves  Urinals,  or  be 
perfwaded  that  we  are  dead,  is  not  fo  ridiculous,]  nor  fo  many  degrees  be- 
yond the  power  of  Hellebore,  as  this.  The  opinions  of  Theory,  and  por- 
tions of  men,  are  not  fo  void  of  reafon,  as  their  pra&ifed  Conclusions  : 
fome  have  held  that  Snow  is  black,  that  the  Earth  moves,  that  the  Soul  is 
Air,  Fire,  Water  -,  but  all  this  is  Philofophy,  and  there  is  no  delirium,  if 
we  do  but  fpeculate  the  folly  and  indifputable  dotage  of  avarice  to  that  fub- 
terraneous  Idol,  and  God  of  the  Earth.   I  do  confefs  I  am  an  Atheift,  I 
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cannot  perfwade  my  felf  to  honour  that  the  world  adores    whatfoever  ve:- 
tue  its  prepared  fubftance  may  have  within  my  body,  it  hath  no  influence 
nor  operation  without :  I  would  not  entertain  a  bafe  defign,  or  an  Action 
that  mould  call  me  Villain,  for  the  Indies  s  and  for  this  only  do  I  love  and 
honour  my  own  Soul,  and  have  methinks  two  Arms  too  few  to  embrace 
my  felf.   jiriftotle  is  too  fevere,  that  will  not  allow  us  to  be  truly  liberal 
without  wealth,  and  the  bountiful  hand  of  Fortune ;  if  this  be  true,  I  muft 
confefs  I  am  charitable  only  in  my  liberal  intentions,  and  bountiful  well-wi- 
fhes.  But  if  the  example  of  the  Mite  be  not  only  an  acl:  of  wonder,  but  an 
example  of  the  noblelt  Charity,  furely  poor  men  may  alfo  build  Hofpitals, 
and  the  rich  alone  have  not  ere&ed  Cathedrals.   I  have  a  private  method 
which  others  obferve  not-,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  my  felf  to  do  good  5 
I  borrow  occafion  of  Charity  from  my  own  neceffities,and  fupply  the  wants 
of  others,  when  I  am  in  molt  need  my  felf 5  for  it  is  an  honeft  ftratagem 
to  take  advantage  of  our  felves,  and  fo  to  husband  the  adls  of  vertue,  that 
where  they  are  defective  in  one  circumftance,  they  may  repay  their  want, 
and  multiply  their  goodnefs  in  another.   1  have  not  Peru  in  my  defires,  but 
a  competence  and  ability  to  perform  thofe  good  works,  to  which  he  hath 
inclined  my  nature.   He  is  rich,  who  hath  enough  to  be  charitable-,  and  it 
is  hard  to  be  fo  poor,  that  a  noble  mind  may  not  find  a  way  to  this  piece 

of  goodnefs.    He  that  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord:   there  is  more 

Rhetorick  in  that  oneientence,  than  in  a  Library  of  Sermons:  and  indeed 
if  thofe  fentences  were  underftood  by  the  Reader,  with  the  fame  Emphafis 
as  they  are  delivered  by  the  Author,  we  needed  not  thole  Volumes  of  in- 
ftru&ions,  but  might  be  honeft  by  an  Epitome.  Upon  this  motive  only  I 
cannot  behold  a  Beggar  without  relieving  his  neceffities  with  my  purfe,  or 
his  Soul  with  my  prayers  thefe  fcenical  and  accidental  differences  between 
us,  cannot  make  me  forget  that  common  anduntoucht  part  of  us  both  5 
there  is  under  thefe  Centoes  and  miferable  outfides,  thofe  mutilate  and  Semi- 
bodies,  a  foul  of  the  fame  alloy  with  our  own,  whofe  Genealogy  is  God  as 
well  as  ours,  and  in  as  fair  a  way  to  Salvation  as  our  felves.  Statifts  that  la- 
bour to  contrive  a  Commonwealth  without  poverty,  take  away  the  object 
of  our  charity,  not  underftanding  only  the  Commonwealth  of  a  Chriftian, 
but  forgetting  the  Prophecie  of  Chrift. 
SiB.  14.  Now  there  is  another  part  of  charity,  which  is  the  Bails  and  Pillar  of  this, 
and  that  is  the  love  of  God,  for  whom  we  love  our  neighbour ;  for  this  I 
think  Charity,  to  love  God  for  himfelf,  and  our  neighbour  for  God.  All 
that  is  truly  amiable  is  God,  or  as  it  were  a  divided  piece  of  him,  that  re- 
tains a  reflex  or  fliadow  of  himfelf.  Nor  is  it  ftrange  that  we  mould  place 
affection  on  that  which  is  invifible,  all  that  we  truly  love  is  thus :  what  we 
adore  under  affe&ion  of  our  fenfes,  deferves  not  the  honour  of  fo  pure  a 
Title.  Thus  we  adore  Vertue,  though  to  the  Eyes  of  fenfe  ihe  be  invi(ib!e  : 
Thus  that  part  of  our  noble  Friends  that  we  love,  is  not  that  part  that  we 
unbrace,  but  that  infenfible  part  that  our  Arms  cannot  embrace.  God  being 
all  goodnefs,  can  love  nothing  but  himfelf-,  he  loves  us  but  for  that  part 
which  is  as  it  were  himfelf,  and  the  traduction  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Let  us 
call  toaflize  the  loves  of  our  Parents,the  affections  of  our  Wives  and  Chil- 
dren, and  they  are  all  dumb  fhews  and  dreams,  without  reality,  truth  or 
conftancy :  for  firft  there  is  a  ftrong  Bond  of  affection  between  us  and  our 
Parents  j  yet  how  eafily  diflolved  ?  We  betake  our  felves  to  a  Woman, 
forgetting  our  Mother  in  a  Wife,  and  the  Womb  that  bare  us,  in  that  tliat 
fhall  bear  our  Image :  this  Woman  bleffing  us  with  Children,  our  affection 
leaves  the  level  it  held  before,  and  finks  from  our  Bed  unto  our  IflTue  and 
Picture  of  Pofterity ,  where  afte&ion  holds  no  fteady  manlion.  They, 
growing  up  in  years ,  delire  our  ends ;  or  applying  themlelves  to  a 
Woman ,  take  a  lawful  way  to  love  another  better  than  our  felves. 
Thus  I  perceive  a  man  may  be  buried  alive ,  and  behold  his  Grave  ia 
his  own  iflue. 

I  con- 
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I  conclude  therefore  and  fay,  there  is  no  happinefs  under  (  or  asCV/w-- 
nlcHs  will  have  it ,  above)  the  Sun  •■,  nor  any  Crarr.be  in  that  repeated  verity 

and  burthen  of  all  the  Wifdom  of  Solcmon-j  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  Sp- 
rit 3  there  is  no  felicity  in  that  the  World  adores.  _  Arifietle  whilft  lie  la- 
bours to  refute  the  Idea's  of  Plato,  falls  upon  one  himfelf:  for  his  fummum 
bonum  isaChimtra,  and  there  is  nofuch  thing  as  his  Felicity.   That  wherein 
God  himfelf  is  happy,  the  holy  Angels  are  happy,  in  whofe  defect  the 
Devils  are  unhappy   that  dare  I  call  happinefs :  whatfoever  conduceth  un- 
to this ,  may  with  an  eafie  Metaphor ,  deferve  that  name  $  whatfo- 
ever elfe  the  World  terms  Happinefs ,  is  to  me  a  ftory  out  of  Pliny  $  an 
Apparition  or  neat  Delufion ,  wherein  there  is  no  more  of  Happinefs, 
than  the  Name.   Blefs  me  in  this  life  with  but  the  Peace  of  my  Confer- 
ence, command  of  my  affeclions,  the  love  of  thy  felf  and  my  deareft 
friends,  and  I  (hall  be  happy  enough  to  pity  Cafar.  Thefe  are,  O  Lord,  the 
humble  defires  of  my  moft  reafonable  ambition ,  and  all  I  dare  call  Happi- 
nefs on  earth-,  wherein  I  fet  no  rule  or  limit  to  thy  Hand  of  Providences 
difpofe  of  me  according  to  the  wifdom  of  thy  pleafure.  Thy  will  be  done, 
though  in  my  own  undoing. 
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AGellius  (no£t. Attic.  1.  20.  cap.  ult.)  notes  fome  'Books 
.  that  had  ftrange  Titles  ;  Pliny  (Praefat.  Nat.  Hift.J 

J  peaking  of fome  fuch,  could  not  pafs  them  6Ver  without  a  jeer  ; 
So  flrange  (faith  he)  are  the  Tkles  of  fome  Books,  Ut  multos  ad 
vadimonium  deferendum  compellant.  Aid  Seneca  faith, 
fome  fuch  there  are.  Qui  patri  obftetricem  parturienti  filix 
accerfenti  moram  injicere  poflint.  Of  the  Jame  fate  this  pre* 
fent  TraSt  Religio  Medici  hath  partaken:  Exception  by  Jome 
hath  been  taken  to  it  in  rcfpetl  of  its  Infer iption,  which,  fay  they, 
feems  to  imply,  that  Phyficians  haVe  a  Religion  by  themfehes, 
which  is  more  than  Theology  doth  warrant :  but  it  is  their  Inference, 
and  not  the  Title  that  is  to  blame  ,•  for  no  more  is  meant  by  that,  or 
endeaVou/d  to  be  proVd  in  the  Book,  than  that  (contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  unlearned)  Phyficians  baVe  (Religion  as  well  as  other 
men. 

For  the  work  it  felf,  the  prefent  Age  hath  produced  none  that 
hath  had  better  Reception  amongjl  the  learned;  it  hath  been  recei* 
"Ved  and  foflered  by  almojl  all,  there  halving  been  but  one  that  I 
know  of  (to  njenjie  that  Books  have  their  Fate  from  the  capa- 
city of  the  Reader)  that  hath  had  the  face  to  appear  againfi  it  j 
that  is  Mr.  Alexander  *  RofTe  but  he  is  dead,  and  it  is  wu  *  in  his  Me- 
comely  to  sKirmifli  with  his  JJ?adow.  It  [1?  all  be  fufficient  to  re=  ^l**^' 
member  to  the  Reader,  that  the  noble  and  mofl  learned  Knight, 

Sir 
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Sir  Kcnelm  Digby,   has  delivered  his  opinion  of  it  in  another 
fort,  who  though  in  fome  things  he  differ  from  the  Author's  fenfe, 
jet  hath  he  mofi  candidly  and  ingenuously  allow 'd  it  to  be  a  very 
learned  and  excellent  piece ;  and  I  think  no  Scholar  will  Jay 
there  can  be  an  approbation  more  authentick.  Since  the  time  he  Tub= 
lifted  his  ObJerVatwns  upon  it,  one  Mr.  Jo.Merryweather  a  Ma- 
iler of  Arts  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  hath  deemd  it 
worthy  to  be  put  into  the  uniVerfal  Language,  which  about  the  yd.r 
1644  he  per formed  ;  and  that  hath  carried  the  Authors  name  not 
only  into  the  Low-Countries  and  France,  (in  both  which  places 
the  'Book  in  Latin  hath  Jthce  been  Trmted)  but  into  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  in  Germany  it  hath  fince  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
*  That  he     a  Gentleman  of  that  Nation  *  {of  his  name  he  hath  given  us  no 
apjemby"  morethanL.N.  M.  E.N.)  who  hath  written  Learned  Annota- 
hisnotcs,;^.  tions  upon  it  in  Latin,  which  were  (printed  tozcthcr  with  the 

55.  where  he  *  ,  1  r  "  1      •  • 

ufeth  thefe    <Book  at  Strasbourg  1651.     And  for  the  general  good  opinion 
dfimant^'a   the  World  had  entertained  both  of  the  Work  and  Author,  this 
^afriS'  Stratiger  tells  you :  *  Inter  alios  Auctores  incidi  in  librum 
Annotau       cuj  Titulus  ^Hgio  Medici,  jam  ante  mihi  innotuerat  lecti- 
onem  iftius  libri  multos  prxelaros  viros  delectaiTe,  imo 
occupaOfe.  Non  ignorabam  librum  in  Anglia,  Gallia^  Italia, 
Belgio,  Germania,  cupidiflime  legi ;   conftabat  mihi  eum 
non  folum  in  Anglia,  BataVia,  fed  &  Tarifiis  cum  pntfati- 
one,  in  qua  Auctor  magnis  laudibus  fettur,  efle  Typis 
mandatum.    Compertum  mihi  erat  multos  magnos  acq; 
eruditos  viros  cenfere  Autorem  (quantum  ex  hoc  icripco 
perfpici  poteft)  fanctitate  vitae  ac  pietate  elucere,  (tt .  But 
for  the  "%'Orth  of  the  Book  it  is  Jo  well  known  to  eVery  Englifll- 
man  that  is  fit  to  read  it,  that  this  atteftatwn  of  a  Foreigner  may 
feem  Juperfuous. 

The  German,  to  do  him  right,  hath  in  his  An  notations  given 
a  fair  Specimen,  of  his  Learning,  fliewing  his  skill  in  the  Langua* 
ges,  as  well  ancient  as  modern  ;  as  alfo  his  acquaintance  with  all 
manner  of  Authors,  both  Sacred  and  Profane,  out  of  which  he  hath 
amafs'daworldof  Quotations :  but  yet, not  to  mention  that  he  hath 
not  obferVed fome  Errors  of  the  Tre/s,  and  one  or  two  main  one*  of 
the  Latin  Tranflation,  whereby  the  Author  is  much  injured j  it  can- 
not  be  denied  but  he  hath  pafl  oVer  many  hard  places  untouch' d,  that 
might  deferVe  a  Note  ;  that  he  hath  made  Annotations  on  fome, 
where  no  need  was  -}  in  the  explication  of  others  hath  gone  bejides  the 
true  jenfe. 

And  Tbere  he  free  from  all  theje,  yet  one  great  Fault  there  is  he 

may 
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wz^ji  be  jujlly  charged  with ,  f/wf  zj  ,  f/W  /;e  c^zzof  man  urn  de 
Tabula  eVen  m  matters  the  moft -obvims :  wind?  is  an  affttiation 
ilhbecommg  a  Scholar  \  wituefs  the  mofl  learned1' Annotator , 
Claud.  Minos.  Divion.  in  praefat.  commentar.  Alciat. 
Emblemat.  prefix.  Pra:ftat  (fait b  he)  brevius  omnia  per- 
fequi,  &  leviter  attingere  qux  neminiefleignota  iufpicari 
poflint,  quam  quafi  perque  locos  communes  iden- 

tidem  expatiari. 

1  go  not  about  by  finding  fault  irkh  bis^  obi'ujucly  to  commend 
my  own  \  I  dm  W  fair  frorrithai ,  -as  'tis  pojfiblewherlivill  be :  All 
J  feek  by  this  Preface ,  next  tp  ycqunjnting  the  Reader  with  the 
<various  entertainment  of  the  ©ooA,  is,  that  he  would  be  adverti^d^ 
thit  the  fa  Ntyes  were  collected  *  ten  years  finse  J  long  be  foe  jH$  *  Excepting 

Jjp ,   A  •*  -     f    ,      T  xtii    •  1  r   1    twoor  three 

German  s  were  written  -}  Jo  that  lam  no 'Plagiary  ( as  whoperuletb  particulars 
his  Notes  and  mine,  Tbilleafely  perceive :)  And in  the fecond place,  f^noU*" 
that  I  made  this  ^ecueil  meerly  for  mine  own  entertainment ,  and  JJJjf*  ™o6k% 
not  with  any  intention  to  eVulge  it ;  Truth  is  my  witnefs ,  the  pub-  Jjf1  "JJJ 
Ikation  proceeds  meerly  from  the  importunity  of  the  'Bookfeller  {my  that  time. 
Jpecial  friend  ):,who  'being  acquainted  with  what  I  bad  done ,  and 
about  t  o  Jet \oii  another  Edition  of  the  ^Book.i  wquIM  not  be  denied 
tbefe  Notes  to  attexto  it-,  'tis  he  (not  I)  that  divulgetb  it ,  and 
whatever  the  fuccefs  be ,  Ik  alone  is  concern  d  in  it ;  I  only  fay  for 
my  felf  ivlyat  my  Annotations  bear  in  the  Frontif piece. 


J 


Nec  fatis  eft  vulgalTe  fidem- 


that  is ,  that  it  was  not  enough  to  all  perfons  ( though  pretfndeh 
to  Learning  )  that  our  Phyfician  bad publifhed  bis  Creed ,  becaufe 
fa  wanted  mi  Expofition,  I  fay  further  9  that  the  German*  is  not 

full  5  and  that   Quicquid  fum  Ego  quamvis  infra  Lu- 

cilli  cenfam  ingeniumq;— -  )  my  Explications  do  in  many 

things  illujirate  the  Text  of  my  Author, 
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CErtamly  that  man  were  greedy  of  Life ,  who  JJwuld  defire  to 
li<ve  when  all  the  World  were  at  an  end ;  ]  This  Mr.  Mer* 
ryweather  hath  rcndred  thus ;  Cupidum  effe  Vita  oportet,  qui  uni~ 
Verfo  jam  expirante  mundo  vivere  cuperet  j  and  well  enough : 
but  it  is  not  amifs  tp  remember ,  that  we  have  this  faying 
in  Seneca  the  Tragedian,  who  gives  it  us  thus ,  Vu<e  eft  aVidus 
quifquis  tion  Vult  mundo  fecumpereunte  mori. 

There  are  many  things  delivered  Rhetorically,  1  The  Author 
herein  intimates  the  ingenuity  of  St.  Auftin ,  who  in  his  (^€* 
tratl .corrects  himfelf  for  having  delivered  (bme  things  more 
like  a  young  Rhetorician  than  a  found  Divine :  but  though 
St.  Jug.  doth  defcrvedly  acknowledge  it  a  fault  in  himfelf, 
in  that  he  voluntarily  publifhed  fuch  things ,  yet  cannot  it 
be  (b  in  this  Author ,  in  that  he  intended  no  publication 
of  it ,  as  he  profelfeth  in  this  Epiftle,  and  in  that  other  to 
Sir  l(enelm  Vigby. 

THE 


THE 

FIRST  PART 

HE  general  fcandal  of  my  Prof effwn.~\  Phyficians  (  of  the  r<i 
number  whereof  it  appears  by  feveral  parages  in  this  Page  i.° 
Book  the  Author  is  one )  do  commonly  hear  ill  in  this 
behalf.  It  is  a  common  fpeech  ( but  only  amongft  the 
unlearn'd  fort )  Vbi  tres  Medici,  duo  Athei.  The  reafons 
why  thofe  of  that  Profeffion  (I  declare  my  felf  that  I 
am  none,  but  Can  far  urn  Attor  mediocris,  to  ufe  Horace 
hisPhrafe)  may  be  thought  to  deferve  that  cenfure, 
the  Author  rendreth  Sett.  19. 
The  natural  cottrfe  of  my  findies.  3  The  vulgar  lay  not  the  imputation  of 
Atheifm  only  upon  Phyficians ,  but  upon  Philofophers  in  general ,  who  for 
that  they  give  themfelves  to  underftand  the  operations  of  Nature ,  they  ca- 
lumniate them,  as  though  they  refted  in  the  fecond  Caufes,  without  any 
refpect  to  the  firft.  Hereupon  it  was,  that  in  the  tenth  Age  Pope  Silvefler 
the  fecond  pafs'd  for  a  Magician ,  becaufe  he  underftood  Geometry  and  na^ 
tural  Philofophy.  Baron.  Annal.  990.  And  Apuleim  long  before  him  laboured 
of  the  fame  fufpicton,  upon  no  better  grounds  he  was  accus'd,  and  made  a 
learned  Apology  for  himfelf ,  and  in  that  hath  laid  down  what  the  ground  is 
of  fuch  accufations,  in  thefe  words:  H&cferm'e  communi  quod.im  err  ore  imperito- 
rum  Philofophis  objeSlantur  •■,  ut  partem  eorum  qui  corporum  caufas  meras  fimplices 
rimantur ,  irreligiofos  put  ant ,  ecfque  aiunt  Deos  abnuere ,  ut  Anaxageramy  &  Leu- 
cippum,  &  Democritum ,  &  Epicurum,  cater  6fq\rerum  nature  Patronos.  Apul.  in 

Apolog.  And  it  is  poffible  that  thofe  that  look  upon  the  fecond  Caufes 
fcattered ,  may  reft  in  them  and  go  no  further ,  as  my  Lord  Bacon  in  one  of 
his  Ejfajes  obferveth  •■>  but  our  Author  tells  us  there  is  a  true  Philofophy  from 
which  no  man  becomes  an  Atheift,  Sell.  46. 

The  indifference  of  my  behaviour  and  Difcourfe  in  matters  of  Religion.  ~]  BigOtS 

are  fo  overfway'd  by  a  prepofterous  zeal,  that  they  hate  all  moderation  in 

difcourfe  of  Religion  they  are  the  menforfooth  qui  fobs  credant  habendos 

ejfe  Deos  quos  ipji  colunt.  Erafmus  upon  this  account  makes  a  great  complaint 
to  Sir  Tho.  More  in  an  Epiftle  of  his  touching  one  Dorpius  a  Divine  of  Lovain, 
who  becaufe,  upon  occafion  of  difcourfe  betwixt  them  ,  Erafmus  would  not 
promife  him  to  write  againft  Luther,  told  Erafmus  that  he  was  a  Lutheran, 
and  afterwards  publilhed  him  for  fuch  5  and  yet  as  Erafmus  was  reputed  no 
very  good  Catholick,  fo  for  certain  he  wasnoProteftant. 

Not  that  I  meerly  owe  this  Title  to  the  Font']  as  moft  do,  taking  up  their  Religi- 
on according  to  the  way  of  their  Anceftors^  this  is  to  be  blamed  amongft  all 
Perfons^  It  was  practifed  as  well  among(t  Heathens  asChriftians. 

Per  caput  hoc  juro  per  quod  Pater  ante  folebat ,  faith  Afcanim  in  Virgil ;  and 
Jpuleiits  notes  it  for  an  abfuidity  :  Vtrum  Philofopho  putat  turpe  fcire  iflaJ 
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am  nejcire  ?  negligere,  an  curare  ?  nojfe  quanta  fit  etiam  in  ifiis  providenti* 
ratio ,  an  do  Mis  immortalibus  Matri  dr  Patri  credere  ?  faith  he  in  Apolog.  and 
fo  doth  Alinutius,  Vnufquifq  vefirum  non  cogitat  prius  fe  debcre  Deum  nojfe 
quam  colere,  &c.  Minut.  in  Octav. 

But  having  in  my  rifer  years  examined,  &C.  ]  according  to  the  Apoftolical 
Precept,  Omnia  probate,  quod  bonum  efi  tenete. 

There  being  a  Geography   of  Religion  ~]  i.  e.  of  Chriftian  Religion,  which 

you  may  fee  defcribed  in  Mr.  Brerewood's  Enquiries  :  he  means  not  of 
1  a2e  "       the  Proteftant  Religion  for  though  there  be  a  difference  in  Difcipline,  yet 
the  Anglican,  Scotickj  Belgick^Gallican^d  Helvetic^  Churches  differ  not  in  any 
eflential  matter  of  the  Doctrine,  as  by  the  Harmony  of  Corfe/Jions 

appears.  J.  Epift.  7 bead.  Bez^  Edmundo  Grindalla  Ep.  Londinenf 

Wherein  I  diflike  nothing  but  the  Name.  ]  that  is,  Lutheran,  Calvinift\ 
Zuinglian,  &C. 

Now  the  accidental  occafion  whereupon,  &c.  ~\  This  is  graphically  defcribed  by 
Thuanus  in  his  Hiftory :  but  becaufe  his  words  are  too  large  for  this,  purpole, 
I  mall  give  it  you  fomewhatmore  briefly,  according  to  the  relation  of  the 
Author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  occafion  was  the  neceflky 
of  Pope  the  Tenth,  who  by  his  profufionhad  fo  exhaufted  the  Treafure  of 
dieCfowrA,thathe  was  conftrained  to  have  recourfe  to  the  publiming  of 
Indulgences  to  raife  monies :  fome  of  which  he  had  deftined  to  his  own 
Treafury,  and  other  part  to  his  Ally es,  and  particularly  to  his  Sifter  he  gave 
all  the  money  that  mould  be  raifedin  Saxony,  and  me,  that  fhe  might  make 
the  beft  pront  of  the  Donation,  commits  it  to  one  Jremboldus,  a  Bifhop,  to 
apppoint  Treafurers  for  thefe  Indulgences.  Now  thecuftom  was,  that  whenfo- 
ever  diefe  Indulgences  were  fent  into  Saxony,  they  were  to  be  divulged  by 
theFryars  Eremites,  ( of  which  Order  Luther  then  was)  but  Aremboldus  his 
Agents  thinking  with  themfeives,  that  the  Fryars  Eremites  were  not  fo  well 
acquainted  with  the  trade,  that  if  the  bufinefs  ihould  be  left  to  them,  they 
mould  either  be  able  to  give  fo  good  an  account  of  their  Negotiation,  or 
get  fo  much  themfeives  by  it  as  they  might  do  in  cafe  the  Bufinefs  were  com- 
mitted to  another  Order  j  they  thereupon  recommend  it  to  (and  the  bufinefs 
is  undertaken  by )  the  Dominican  Fryars,  who  performed  it  fo  ill,  that  the  fcan- 
dal  arifing  both  from  thence,  and  from  the  ill  lives  of  thofe  that  fet  them  on 
work,  ft irred  up  Luther  to  write  againft  the  abufes  of  thefe  Indulgences  which 
was  all  he  did  at  firft-,but  then,  not  long  after  being  provoked  by  fome 
Sermons  and  fmall  Difcourfes  diat  had  been  publifhed  againft  what  he  had 
written,  he  rips  up  the  bufinefs  from  die  beginning,  and  publilhes  xcv.  Thefts 

againft  it  at  Wittenburg.^  Againft  thefe  Tekfl  a  Dominican  writes  ;  then  Luther 

adds  an  explication  to  his.  Eckius  and  Prierius,  Dominicans,  thereupon  take  up 
the  centroverfie  againft  him :  and  now  Luther  begins  to  be  hot  and  becaufe 
his  adverfaries  could  not  found  the  matter  of  Indulgences  upon  other  Foun- 
dations than  the  Popes  power  and  infallibility,  that  begets  a  difputadon  betwixt 
them  concerning  the  Popes  power,  which  Luther  infifts  upon  as  inferiour  to  that 
of  ^general  Council;  and  fo  by  degrees  he  came  on  to  oppofe  the  Popiih  f  )o- 
ctrine  of  RemiJJion  of  fins,  Penances,  and  Purgatory  ;  and  by  reafon  of  Cardinal 
Cajetan's  imprudent  mannagement  of  the  conference  he  had  with  him,  it  came 
to  pafs  that  he  rejected  the  whole  body  of  Popilh  doc-trine.  So  that  by  this 
we  may  fee  what  was  the  accidental  occafion  wherein,  the  flender  mean< 
whereby,  and  the  abject  condition  of  the  perfon  by  whom,  the  work  of 
Reformation  of  Religion  was  fet  on  foot. 
Sett  .3.  Tet  1  have  not  fo  fhaken  hands  with  thofe  defperate  Refolutiom,  (  Refolvers  it  fbould 

PagS  1.  be,  without  doubt)  who  had  rather  venture  at  large  their  decayed  Bottom, than  bring  her 
into  be  new  trimmd  in  the  Dock;  who  had  rather  promifcuoufly  retain  all,  than 
abridge  any ;  and  obfiinately  be  what  they  are,  than  what  they  have  been;  as  to 
fiand  in  diameter  and  at  Swords  point  with  them  :  we  have  reformed  from  them,  not 

againfl  them,  &c]  Thefe  words  by  Mr.  Merry  weather  arc  thus  rendred,/}-. 

Nec  tamen  in  vecordem  ilium  pertinac'nim  horn i rum  gre^em  me  met  adjungt,  qui  labe- 
ftttatum  navi^ium  malum  fortune  committere  quam  in  navale  de  Inte- 
gra   refarciendum    dc  due  ere  5  qui   malunt  omnia  promt fcue  ret inert  quam 

quicquam 
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&c.  And  the  Latine  Annotator  lits  down  very  well  fatisfied  with  it 
and  hath  beftowed  fome  notes  upon  it  but  under  the  favour  both  of' 
him,  and  the  Tranflator,  this  Tranflation  is  fo  far  different  from  the 
fence  of  the  Author,  that  it  hath  no  fenfe  ink  -,or  if  there  be  any  conftru- 
dion  of  fenfe  in  it,  it  is  quite  befides  the  Authors  meanings  which  will  appear 
if  we  confider  the  context :  by  that  we  (hall  find  that  the  Author  in  giving  an 
account  of  his  Religion,  tells  us  firft  that  he  is  a  Chriftian,  and  farther,  that  he 
is  of  the  reform'd  Religion  •,  but  yet  he  faith,  in  this  place,  he  is  not  fo  rigid  a 
Proteftant,  nor  at  defiance  with  Papifts  fo  far,  but  that  in  many  things 
he  can  comply  with  them,  ( the  particulars  he  afterwards  mentions  in  this 
Section )  for,  faith  he,  we  have  reform'd  from  them,  not  againft  them  ;  that, 
is,  as  the  Anhbijkop  oiCanterbury  againft  the  f  efuit  difcourfeth  well,  We  have 
made  no  new  Religion  nor  Schifm  from  the  old  5  but  in  calling  for  the  old, 
and  deliring  due  which  was  novel  and  crept  in  might  be  rejected,  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  refilling  it,  we  have  reform'd  from  thofe  upftart  novel 
Dodtrines ,  but  againft  none  of  die  old :  and  other  fenfe  the  place  cannot  bear 
therefore  how  the  Latine  Amotator  can  apply  it  as  though  in  this  place  the  Au- 
thor intended  to  note  the  Anabaptifts,  I  fee  not,  unlefs  it  were  in  refpeel:  of  the 
expreifion  Vecordem  fertinacifim  hominum  gregem,  which  truly  is  a  defcription 
well  befitting  them,  though  not  intended  to  them  in  this  place :  howfoever,  I 
fee  not  any  ground  from  hence  to  conclude  the  Author  to  be  any  whit  inclining 
to  the  5*/^  of  Popery  ( but  have  great  reafon  from  many  palTages  in  this  Book 
to  believe  the  contrary,  )as  he  that  prefix'd  a  Preface  to  the  Parijtan  Edition 
of  this  Book  hath  unwarrantably  done. 

But  for  the  miftakeof  the  Tranflator,  it  is  very  obvious  from  whence  that 
arofe.  I  doubt  not  but  it  was  from  miftake  of  the  fenfe  of  the  Englilli 
Phrafe  Shaken  bands,  which  he  hath  rendred  by  thefe  words,  Memet  adjungor 
wherein  he  hath  too  much  play'd  the  Scholar,  and  mewed  himfelf  to  be 
more  skilful  in  foreign  and  antient  cuftoms,  than  in  the  vernacular  practice 
andufage  of  the  language  of  his  own  Country  ^  for  although  amongft  the 
Latines  protenfion  of  the  Hand  were  a  Symbol  and  fign  of  Peace  and  Concord 

(  as  Alex,  ab  Alexandro ;  Manum  vero  protendere,  pacempeti  Jignificabant  (  faith  he  ) 
Gen  Bier.  lib. 4.  cap.  ult.  which  alfo  is  Confirmed  by  Cicero  pro  Dejotaro  ;  and  C<t- 

far.l.  1  .  de  Bella  Gallico  and  was  ufed  in  their  firft  meetings,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  Phrafe,  fungere  heffitio  Dextras  ;  and  by  that  of  Virgil, 


and  many  like  palTages  that  occur  in  the  Poets,  to  which  I  believe  the  Tran- 
slator had  refpeft  :  yet  in  modern  practice,  especially  with  us  in  England,  that 
ceremony  is  ufed  as  much  in  our  Adieu's  as  in  the  firft  Congrefs  ;  and  fo  the 
Author  meant  in  this  place,  by  faying  he  had  not  fhakenhands  ;  that  is,  that  he 
had  not  fo  deferted,  or  bid  farewel  to  the  Romanifts,  as  to  ftand  at  Swords 
point  with  them  :  and  then  he  gives  his  Reafons  at  thofe  words,  For 

emitting  thofe   improper ations ,  &C    So  that  inftead  of  memet    adjungo,  the 

Tranflator  mould  have  ufed  fome  Word  or  Phrafe  of  a  clean  contrary 

llgnification  •■,  and  inftead  of  ex  diametro  repugnent,\t  mould  be  rcpugnem. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  though  he  rejected  the  Pope,  refufed  not  the  faith  of  Rome.  ] 

So  much  Buchanan  in  his  own  life  written  by  himfelf  teftifieth,  who  fpeaking 
of  his  coming  into  England  about  the  latter  end  of  that  Kings  time, 

faith,  Scd  ibi  turn  omnia  adeo  erant  incerta,  ut  eodem  die,  ac  eodem  igne 
(  very  ftrange  !  )  utriufque  faclionis  homines  cremarentur,  Henrico  8  .  jam  feniore 
fu<&    magis    fecuritati    quam     Religioms   puritati   intento.    And    for  tffe 

confirmation  of  thisalTertionof  the  Author,  vide  Stat.  31  H.  8.  cap.  14. 

And  was  conceived  the  State  of 'V enice  would  have  attempted  in  our  dajes.  ~\  This 

expectation  was  in  the  time  of  Pope  Raul  the  Fifth,  who  by  excommunicating 
that  Republique,  gave  occafion  to  the  Senate  to  banifti  all  fuch  of  the  Clergy 
as  would  not  by  reafon  of  the  Popes  command,  adminifter  the  Sacraments  3 
and  upon  that  account  the  fefuits  werecaft  out,  and  never  fince  receiv'd  into 


Orcmus  pacem,  &  Dextras  tendamus  inermes. 


that  State. 


Or 
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Sec}.  6.  Or  be  angry  with  his  judgement  for  not  agreeing  with  me  in  that,  from  rrbicb 

Paee  3.        perhaps  within  a  few  days  I  fhonld  dijfent  my  felf.  ~\  I  cannot  think   but  in 

this  expreflion  the  Author  had  refpeft  to  that  of  that  excellent  French 

Writer  Monfieur  Mountaign  ( in  whom  I  often  trace  him.  )  Combien  diverferr.er.t 
jugeons  ntus  de  chafes  ?  Combien  de  fois  changeons  nans  nosfantafies  ?  Ce  queje  tien 
aujourdhuy,ce  que  je  croy,  je  le  tien  &  le  croy  de  tout e  ma  Crear.ce>  maij  m  m'jf 
Upas  advenu  non  me  fois  mais  cent,  mats  mille  &  tous  Us  jours  el  avoir 
embrajfe  quelqtte  autre  chefe  f  Mountaign  l'lV.  2.  Des  Ejfais  Chap,  l  2. 

Every  man  is  not  a  proper  Champien  for   truth,  &C.  3  A  good  caufe  is  never 

betray  d  more  than  when  it  is  profecuted  with  much  eagemefs,  and  but 
little  lufficiency  •,  and  therefore  Zuinglius,  though  he  were  of  Carolofiadies 
his  opinion  in  the  point  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharifi  againft  Luther  yec 
he  blamed  him  for  undertaking  the  defence  of  that  Caufe  againft  Luther  •>  not 
judging  him  able  enough  for  the  encounter :  Non  fatis  habet  humerorxm,  faith 

lie  cf  Caroloflad,  alluding  to  that  of  Horace,   Sumite  materiam  vefiris  qui 

fcribitis  squam  Viribus,  &  verfate  din  quid  ferre  recufent,  Jguid  valeant  humeri.  

So  Minutius  Foelix  ;  Plerumq  ;  pro  differer.tium  viribus  &  eloquevtU  poteftate, 
etiam  perfpicua  veritatis  conditio  mutetur.  Minut.  in  O&av.  And  Laclaxtius 
faith  this  truth  is  verified  in  Minutius  himfelf :  for  Him,  Tertullian  and  Cyprian^ 

hefparesnot  to  blame  (all of  them)  as  if  they  had  not  with  dexterity 
enough  defended  the  Chriftian  caufe  againft  the  Ethnickj.  Latlant.  dejufiitia, 
cap.  1. 1  could  wilh  that  thofe  that  fucceeded  him  had  not  as  much  caufe  of 
complaint  againft  him :  furely  he  is  noted  to  have  many  errors  contra  fidem. 

In  Philofophy  there  is  no  man  more  Paradtxical  than  my  fe/f,  but  in 

Divinity  I  love  to  keep  the  Road,  &c.  ]  Appofitely  to  the  mind  of  the  Author, 
faith  the  Publisher  of  Mr.  Pembet s  Book  de  origine  formarum  ,  Certe  ( faith  he  ) 

in  loci s  Theologicis  ne  quid  detrimenti  capiat  vel  fax,  vel  Veritas  Chrifli  a 

mvarum  opinionum  pruritu  prorfus  abftinendum  puto,  ufq  %  adeo  ut  ad. 
certam  regulam  etiam  loqui  debeamus,  quod  pie  &  prudenter  menct  Augufiinus 
(  deCiv.  Dei,  1.  Io.  cap.  23.  )  \_  ne  verborumlicentia  impia  vi  gignat  cpiniczem,  ] 
at  in  pulvere  icholaflico  in  nullifts  verba  juramus,  &  in  utramvis  partem  fine 
difpendio  vel  pads  vel  falutis  ire  liceat,maior  conceditur  cum  fentiendi  turn  Lqucndi 
libertas,  &C  Capet,  in  Ep.  Dedicat.  Pembel.  de  origine  form,  prafx. 

Herefies  perijh  not  with  their  Authors,  but  like  the   River  Arethufa,  thottgb 
they  life  their  currents  in  one  place,  they  rife  again  in  anotberT]  Who  would 

not  think  that  this  exprelfion  were  taken  from  Mr.    Mmntaigne,  pi.  2.  des 

Ef.  cap.  12.  where  he  hath  thefe  WOlds  ,  Nature  cxferre  dans  les  tenr.es 
de  f  in  progrefs  ordinaire  comme  toutcs  autre s  chofes  aufjiles  creances  Us  jugements  & 
opinions  des  hommes  elles  ont  leur  revolutions ,  and  that  Mount aigne  took  his 
i^OVCiTully.  Non  enim  hemixtm  interitu  fententU  quoque  uciduKt.  Tull.  de  nat. 
deoruml.  1.  &c  Of  the  River  Arethufa  thus  Seneca.  }i  debit  celebratiffin.um 
c  ar  minibus  fontcm  Arethufam  limpidiffimi  at  perlucidijfimi  ad  imum  ftagni  gelidiffmas 
aquas  profundeyitem,  five  illas  primum  nafecntes  invenit,  five  fiumcn  integrum 
fubter  tot  maria,  &  a,  confufione  pejoris  unit  fervatum  reddidit.  Senec.  de 
confdat.  ad  Martiam. 

Si  >,  7.  Nowthefrfl  of  mine  was  that  of  the  Arabians.  ~]  For  this  Herefie,  the 

Page  4.  Author  here  lheweth  what  it  was^  they  are  called  Arabians  from  die  place 
where  it  was  foftered  •■>  and  becaufe  the  Herefarch  was  not  known,  tufei. 
St.  Aug.  and  Nicephorus  do  all  write  of  it  :  the  reafon  of  this  Herelie  was  ib 
Ipecious,  that  it  drew  Pope  John  22.  to  be  of  the  fame  perfwalion.  Where 
then  was  his  infallibility  ?  Why,  Bellarmine  tells  you  he  was  never  die  lels 
infallible  for  that :  for  faith  he,  he  maintained  this  opinion  when  lie  might 
co  it  without  peril  of  Herefie,  for  diat  no  definition  of  the  Church  where? 
by  'twas  made  Herelie,  had  preceded  when  he  held  that  opinion.  RelUr.l.^. 
J.-  Pomif.  Roma-,:,  cap.  4.  Now  this  definition  was  firft  made  Otis  true  ) 

•by  Po[)t  Benedict  m  die  1 4.  Age:  but  then  I  would  ask  another  queftion, 
rhat  is,  if  till  that  time  there  were  nothing  defined  in  the  Church  touching  the 

.beatitude  of  Saints  ?  What  certainty  was  there  touching  the  fanclity  of  any 
man  ?  and  upon  w  hat  ground  were  thole  canonizations  of  Saints  had,  chat 

.  were  before  the  14.  Age  ? 
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Thefecond  was  that  of  Origen.]]  Befides  St.  Augufiine,  Epipbanius,  and  alfo 
St.  Hierom,  doth  relate  that  0r/g*«  held,  that  not  only  the  Souls  of  men,  but 
the  Devils  themfelves  mould  be  difcharged  from  tortures  after  a  certain  time : 
but  Gcnebrard  endeavours  to  clear  him  of  this.  Vid.  Coquaum,  in  xU  Mb.  Aug. 

de  Civ.  Dei,  c.  17. 

Tbefe  opinions  theugh  condemned  by  lawful  Councils,  were  not  Herejie  in  me,  &C.] 
For  to  make  an  Heretick,  there  muft  be  not  only  Error  in  intelletlu,  but  per- 
tinacia  in  voluntate.  So  St.  Aug.  J%fti  fententiam  fuam  quamvis  falfam  atque  per- 
verfam  nulla  pertinaci  animofitate  defendunt,  quarunt  autem  cam  a  folicitudine  veri- 
tatem,  corrigi  par  at  i  cum  invenerint,  nequaquam  funt  inter  Hareticos  deputandi. 
Aug.  cont.  Manicb.  24.  qu.  3. 

The  deepeft  myfteries  that  ours  contains  have  not  only  been  illuftrated,  but  main-  geSl.  $t 
tained  by  Syllogifm  and  the  Rule  of  Reafon."]  and  fince  this  Book  was  Written,  Pag.  ^ 
by  Mr.  White  in  his  Inftitutiones  Sacra. 

And  when  they  have  feen  the  Red  S.ea,  doubt  not  of  the  miracle^  Thofe  that 

have  feen  it,  have  been  better  informed  than  Sir  Henry  Blount  was,  for  he 
tells  us  that  he  defired  to  view  the  paflage  of  Mofes  into  the  Red  Sea  (not 
being  above  three  days  journey  off)  but  the  Jews  told  him  the  precife  place 
was  not  known  within  lefs  than  the  fpace  of  a  days  journey  along  the  fhoar  5 
wherefore  (faith  he)  I  left  that  as  too  uncertain  for  any  obfervation.  In  his 

Voyage  into  the  Levant. 

I  had  as  lieve  you  tell  me  that  anima  eft  angeltu  hominis,  eft  corpus  Dei,  as  Sect.  iot 
Entelechia  y  Lux  eft  umbra  Dei,  as  atlsu  perff>icui.~\  Great  Variety  of  opinions  Pag.  J. 
there  hath  been  amongft  the  ancient  Philofophers  touching  the  definition  of 
the  Soul.  Thales  his  was,  that  it  is  a  Nature  without  Repofe :  Afclepiades,  that 
it  is  an  Exercitation  of  fenfe:  HefiodjkdX.  it  is  a  thing  compofed  of  Earth  and  Water; 
Parmenides  holds,  of  Earth  and  Fire  5  Galen,  that  it  is  Heat ;  Hippocrates,  that 
it  is  a  Sfirit  dijfufed  through  the  body  fome  others  have  held  it  to  be  Light  y 
Plato  faith,  'tis  a  Subftance  moving  it  felf%  after  Cometh  Ariftotle  (whom  the 
Author  here  reproveth)  and  goeth  a  degree  farther,  and  faith  it  is  Entelechia, 
that  is,  that  which  naturally  makes  the  Dody  to  move.  But  this  definition 
is  as  rigid  as  any  of  the  other  5  for  this  tells  us  not  what  the  efence,  origine  or 
nature  of  the  Soul  is,  but  only  marks  an  effete  of  it,  and  therefore  figninethno 
©ore  than  if  he  had  faid  (as  the  Author's  Phrafe  is)  that  it  is  Angeltu  hominis, 
or  an  intelligence  that  moveth  man,  as  he  fuppofed  thofe  other  to  do  the 
Heavens. 

Now  to  come  to  the  definition  of  Light,  in  which  the  Author  is  alfo  un- 
{atisfied  with  the  School  of  Ariftotle,  he  faith,  it  fatisfieth  him  no  more  to 
tell  him  that  Lux  eft  attus  perfficui,  than  if  you  mould  tell  him  that  it  is  um- 
bra Dei.  The  ground  of  this  definition  given  by  the  Peripateticks,  is  taken 
from  a  paflage  in  Ariftet.  de  anima  I.  i.  cap.  7.  where  Ariftotle  faith,  that  the 
colour  of  the  thing  feen,  doth  move  that  which  is  persjkuum  a8*  (i.e.  iHu~ 
ftratam  naturam  quit  fit  in  aere  aliove  corpore  tranfparente)  and  that  that,in  regard 

of  its  continuation  to  the  Eye,  moveth  the  Eye,  and  by  its  help  the  internal 
fenforium  and  that  fo  vifion  is  perform'd-  Now  as  it  is  true  that  the  Sena- 
tors of  Ariftotle  are  to  blame,  by  fattening  upon  him  by  occafion  of  this  paf 
fage,  that  he  meant  that  thofe  things  that  made  this  imprefs  upon  the  Or- 
gans are  meer  accidents,  and  have  nothing  of  fubftance  5  which  is  more  than 
ever  he  meant,  and  cannot  be  maintained  without  violence  to  Reafon,  and 
his  own  Principles  5  fo  for  Ariftotle  himfelf,  no  man  is  beholding  to  him  for 
any  Science  acquired  by  this  definition:  for  what  is  any  man  the  near  for  his 
telling  him  that  Colour  (admitting  it  to  be  a  body,  as  indeed  it  is,  and  in  that 
place  he  doth  not  deny)  doth  move  ab~l u  perfficuum,  when  as  the  perfpicuity 
is  in  relation  to  the  Eye  -7  and  he  doth  not  fay  how  it  comes  to  be  perfpicu- 
ous,  which  is  the  thing  enquired  after,  but  gives  it  that  donation,  before 
the  Eye  hath  perform  a  its  office  •,  fo  that  if  he  had  faid  it  had  been  umbra 
Dei,  it  would  have  been  as  intelligible,  as  what  he  hath  faid.  He  that  would 
be  fatisfied  how  Vifion  is  performed,  let  him  fee  Mr.  Htbbs  in  TraU.de  m. 

human,  cap.  2. 
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,  For  God  had  not  caufed  it  to  rain  upon  the  Earthy  St.  Aug.  de  Ger.tf.  ad  lite- 
raw,  jcap.  5, 6.  fa  Ives  that  expreffion  from  any  inconvenience  i  bat  the  Au- 
thor in  Pfettdodox.  Epidemic.  I.7.  cap.  i.  (hews  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  be 
confident  that  this  Fruit  was  an  Apple. 

I  believe  that  the  Serpent  (if  we  jhaU  literally  underfiand  it)  frtm  his  prefer  form 
and  figure  made  his  motion,  on  his  Belly  before  the  Curfe7\  Yet  the  Author  himfelf 

flieweth  in  Pfeudodox.  Ep identic  lib.  7.  cap.  1.  that  the  form  or  kind  of  die 

Serpent  is  not  agreed  on  :  yet  Comefior  amrm'd  it  was  a  Dragon,  Eugubintts  a 

Bafiltsky  Delrio  a  Viper,  and  others  a  common  Snake:  but  of  what  kind  fo- 
ever  it  was,  he  flieweth  in  the  fame  Volume,  lib.  5.  £.4.  that  there  was  no 
inconvenience,  that  the  temptation  mould  be  performed  in  this  proper 
fliape. 

I  find  the  trial  of  the  Pucelagc  and  Virginity  of  Women  which  God  ordained  the 
Jews,  is  very  fallible  Lochs  extat,  Dent,  c.xi,  the  fame  IS  affirm'd  by  Lau- 
rcntius  in  his  Anatom. 

Whole  Nations  have  efcaped  the  cnrfe  of  Child-birth,  rthich  God  feems  to  pronounce 
upon  the  rp/wle  Sex.  This  is  attefted  by  M.  Montaigne,  Les  doleurs  de  fenfantiment 
par  les  medicines,  &  pardein  mefme  tftimes  grandes,  &  que  notes  pafons  avec  tant 
de  Ceremonies,  il  y  a  des  nations  entieres  qui  nen  fuit  nul  conte.  I.  1 .  de s  tff.  C.  1 4. 
left   11  ^     can  f?e(t^~°f  Eternity  without  a  Soloecifm,  or  thinks  thereof  without  an  Eeflu- 

pa  '  6  fie?  Time  we  may  comprehend,  &c.3  Touching  the  difference  betwixt  JSten  fry 
and  Time,  there  have  been  great  difputes  amongft  Philofophers  (bme  at1 
firming  it  to  be  no  more  than  duration  perpetual  confining  of  parts  and  otliers 
(to  which  opinion,  it  appears  by  wliat  follows  in  this  Section,  the  Author 
adheres)  affirmed  (to  ufe  the  Authors  Phrafe)  that  it  hath  no  diftinCtion  of 

Tenfes,  but  is  according  to  Boutins  (lib.  5.  ccnfol.  prof  6.)  his  definition,  inter- 
rr.inabili*  vitA  totafimhl  &  per  feci  a  pofieffio.  For  me,  w  nofirum  efi  tant  as  ccm- 

poYiere  lites ;  I  (hall  only  qbferve  what  each  of  them  hath  to  fay  againlt  the 
other.  Say  thole  of  the  firft  opinion  againlt  thofe  that  follow  Boulus  his  de- 
finition. That 'definition  was  taken  by  Boetins  out  of  Plato  s  Timaus,  and  is 
otherwife  applied,  though  not  by  Boitius,  yet  by  thofe  that  follow  him, 
than  ever  Plato  intended  it  for  he  did  not  take  it  in  the  Abftract ,  but  in 
the  Concrete,  for  an  eternal  thing,  a  1  n  ine  fubfiance,  by  which  he  meant 
God,  or  his  Anima  mmdi :  and  this  he  did,  to  the  intent  to  eftablHli  this  truth, 
That  110  mutation  can  befal  the  Divine  Majefty,  as  it  doth  to  things  fubjed 
to  generation  and  corruption  5  and  that  Plato  there  intended  not  to  define  or 
describe  any  fpecies  of  duration  :  and  they  fay  that  it  is  impoffible  to  under- 
hand any  fuch  fpecies  of  duration  that  is  (according  to  the  Authoi's  expref- 
fion )  but  one  permanent  point. 

Now  that  which  thole  that  follow  Boetius  urge  againft  the  other  definiti- 
on is,  they  fay,it  doth  not  at  all  difference  Eternity  from  the  nature  of  Time  5 
for  they  fay  if  it  be  compofed  of  many  Nuncs,  or  many  inftants,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  one  more  it  is  (fill  increafed  5  and  by  that  means  infinity  or  Eternity 
ib  not  included,  nor  ought  more  than  Time.  For  this,  fee  Mr.  white,  de  Dial% 

mundo,  Dial.  3.  Npd.  4. 

Indeed  he  miy  is,  &c.^j  This  the  Author  infers  from  the  words  of  God  to 
Mpfes,  lan$  that  1  am ;  and  this  to  diftinguilh  him  from  all  others,  who  (he 
faith)  have  been  and  (hall  be:  but  thofe  that  are  learned  in  the  Hebrew,  do 
affirm  that  the  words  in  that  place  {Exod.  3.)  do  not  (ignifie,  Ego  fum  qui  fum, 

&  qui  efi,  See.  but  Ero  qui  ero,  &  qui  erit,  &C  vid.  Gaffend.  in  animad.  Epicm: 

Phyfiolq. 

Sett.  12.  I  wtnder  how  Ariftotle  could  conceive  the  World  Eternal,  or  hew  he  could  make 

Pag.  6.       good  two  Eternities  r]  (that  is,  that  God,  and  the  World  both  were  eternal.) 

I  wonder  more  at  either  the  ignorance  or  incogitancy  of  the  Cm'mbriccnfes, 
who  in  their  Comment  upon  the  eighth  Book  of  Arifiotle\  Phyficks,  treating 
of  die  matter  of  Creation,  when  they  had  firft  faid  that  it  was  poflible  to 
know  it,  and  that  actually  it  was  known  (for  Ariflotle  knew  it)  yet  for  all  this 
tl\ey  afterwards  affirm,  that  confidering  only  the  light  of  Nature,  there  is 
nothing  can  be  brought  to  demonflrate  Creation  and  yet  farther  when  they 
had  defined  Creation  to  be  the  production  of  a  thing  ex  nihilo,  and  had  pro- 

ved 
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ved  that  the  World  was  fo  created  in  time,  and  refufed  die  arguments  of 
the  Philosophers  to  the  contrary  5  they  added  this,  that  the  World  might 

be  Created  ab  aterno  :  for  having  propos'd  this  queftion  [Num  aliquid  a  Deo  ex 

<Aiternitate  procreari  potuit  ?  ]  they  defend  the  affirmative,  and  alter t  that  not 
only  incorporeal  fubftances ,  as  Angels  or  permanent ,  as  the  celeft  ial 
Bodies }  but  corruptible,  as  Men,  dr.  might  be  produced  and  made^  <eterw, 
and  be  conferved  by  an  infinite  time,  ex  utra^  pane :  and  that  this  is  neither 
repugnant  to  God  the  Creator,  the  things  created,  nor  to  the  nature  of 
Creation:  for  proof  whereof,  they  bring  inftances  of  the  Sun,  which  if  ic 
had  beeq  eternal,  had  illuminated  eternally,  (and  the  vertue  of  God  is  not 
lefs  than  the  vertue  of  the  Sun.)  Another  inftance  they  bring  of  the  Dmtii 
mrd,  which  was  produc'd  ab  tterm  in  which  difcourfe,  and  in  the  inftances 
brought  to  maintain  it,  it  is  hard  to  fay  whether  themadnefs  or  impiety  be 
greater :  and  certainly  if  Chriftians  thus  argue,  we  have  the  more  reafon  to 
pardon  the  poor  heathen  Arifiotle. 

There  is  in  us  not  three,  bnt  a  Trinity  of  Souls."]  The  Peripateticks  held  that  men 

had  three  diftind Souls:  whom  the  Hereticks,  the  Anomd,  and  the  Jacobites, 
followed.  There  arofe  a  great  difpute  about  this  matter  in  Oxford,  in  the  year 
11.76.  and  it  was  then  determined  againft  Arifiotle.  Dan&us  Chrift.  Eth.  1. 1 .  c.4. 
and  Sudrez,  in  his  Treatile  de  cattfa  formally  £>u*ft.  An  dentttr  plures  forma  in  alto 
compofito,  affirmeth  there  was  a  Synod  that  did  anathematize  all  that  held  with 
Ariftotle  in  this  point. 

There  is  but  one  firft  cfotfe,  and  four  fecond  caufes  in  all  things.^}  In  that  he  faith  Sett,  14. 

there  is  but  one  firft  caufe,  he  fpeaketh  in  opposition  to  the  Manhhees,  who  Page  So- 
held  there  were  Duo  principU  one  from  whom  came  all  good,  and  the  other 
from  whom  came  all  evil :  the  reafon  of  Protagoras  did  it  feems  impofe  up- 
on their  underftandings  he  was  wont  to  fay,  Si  Dew  non  eft,  unde  igitur 
bona  ?  Si  antem  eft,  ttndt  mala !  In  that  he  faith  there  are  but  four  fecond 
Caufes,  he  oppofeth  Plato,  who  to  the  four  Caufes,  material,  efficient,  formal, 
and  final,  adds  for  a  fifth,  exemplar  or  idea,  {c.  Id  ad  quod  resj/iciens  artifex, 
id  quod  deftinabat,  efficit ;  according  to  whofe  mind  Boet'ms  fpeaks,  lib.  3.  met, 
9.  de  conf.  Philofoph. 

O  qui  perpetna  mundum  ratione  gubernas, 
Terr  arum  Cceltqt,  fator,  qui  tempus  ab  avo 
Ire  jubes,  ftabilifq^  manens  das  cuntla  moveri : 
Quern  non  exterm  pepulerunt  finger e  caufe 
Materia  fluitant  is  opus,  verum  infita  fummi 
Forma  boni  livore  car  ens  :  tu  cuntla  fuperno 
Ducts  ab  exempU,  pulchrum  pulcherrimus  ipfe 
Aiundum  mente  gerens,  fimillque  in  imagine  formans^ 
Perfettafq;  jubens  perfetium  abfolvere  partes. 

And  St.  Auguft'me  1. 83.  gu&ft.  46  where  (amongft  other,)  he  hath  thefe 

words,  Reft  at  ergo  ut  omnia  ratione  fint  condita,  nec  ekdem  rati'one  'homo  qua  equus ; 
hoc  enim  abfurdum  eft  exiftimare  :  ftngula  autem  propriis  funt  creata  ratioxibus. 
But  thefe  idea  Platos  Scholar  Ariftotle  would  not  allow  to  make  or  confti* 
tute  a  different  fort  of  caufe  from  the  formal  or  efficient  5  to  which  purpofe 
he  difputes,  /.  7.  Metaphyftc.  but  he  and  his  Sedtators,  and  the  Ramifts  alfo, 
agree  (as  the  Author)  that  there  are  but  the  four  remembred  Caufes:  fo  that 
the  Author,  in  affirming  there  are  but  four,  hath  no  Adverfary  but  the 
Platonifts  but  yet  in  averting  there  are  four  (as  his  words  imply)  there  are 
that  oppofe  him,  and  the  Schools  of  Ariftotle  and  Ramus,  I  fhall  bring  for  in- 
ftance Mr.  Nat .  Carpenter,  who  in  his  Philofophia  Libera  affirmeth  there  is  no 
fuch  caufe  as  that  which  they  call  the  Final  Caufe:  he  argueth  thus :  Every 
caufe  hath  an  influence  upon  its  effect :  but  fo  has  not  the  End,  therefore  ic 
is  not  a  caufe.  The  major  propofition  (he  faith)  is  evident,  becaufe  the  influ- 
ence of  a  caufe  upon  its  effect,  is  either  the  caufality  it  felf,  or  fomething 
that  is  neceffarily  conjoyned  to  it :  and  the  minor  as  plain,  for  either  the  End 
hath  an  influence  upon  the  effeft  immediately,  or  mediately,  by  (faring  up 
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the  efficient  to  operate  *,  not  immediately,  becaufe  fo  it  mould  enter  either 
the  co»ftitutiony  or  production,  or  confervatioH  of  the  things  5  but  the  conftituti- 
on  it  cannot  enter,  becaufe  the  conftitution  is  only  of  matter  and  form  nor 
the  Production,  for  fo  it  mould  concur  to  the  production,  either  as  it  is 

fmply  the  end,  or  as  a*  exciter  ef  the  efficient  5  but  not  limply  as  the  end,  be- 

caufe  the  end  us  end  doth  not  go  before,  but  folio weth  the  thing  produced, 
and  therefore  doth  not  concur  to  its  production  :  If  they  fay  it  doth  fo  far 
concur,  as  it  is  defired  of  the  agent  or  efficient  caufe,  it  mould  not  fo  have 
an  immediate  influence  upon  the  effect,  but  mould  only  firft  move  the  effi- 
cient. Laftly,  faith  he,  it  doth  not  enter  the  confervation  of  a  thing,  becaufe 
a  thing  is  often  conferved,  when  it  is  fruftrate  of  its  due  end,  as  when  it's 
converted  to  a  new  ufe  and  end.  Divers  other  arguments  he  hath  to  prove 
there  is  no  fuch  Caufe  as  the  final  Caufe.  Nat.  Carpenter  Philofoph.  Sir.  Decad. 
3.  Exercitat.  But  for  all  this,  the  Author  and  he  differ  not  in  fubftance  : 
for  'tis  not  the  Author's  intention  to  affert  that  the  end  is  in  nature  praex- 
iftent  to  the  effect,  but  only  that  whatfoever  God  has  made,  he  hath  made 
to  fome  end  or  other  5  which  he  doth  to  oppofe  the  Sectators  of  Epicurus, 
who  maintain  the  contrary,  as  is  to  be  feen  by  this  of  Lucretius  which 
follows. 

Mud  in  his  rebus  vitium  vehementer,  &  iftum 
Ejfugere  errorem,  vitareque  prameditator, 
Lumir.a  ne  facias  oculorum  clara  ere  at  a, 
Profficere  ut  poffimus,  &  ut  proferre  via'i 
Proceros  pajfus',  ideo  faftigia  pejfe 
Surarum  ac  feminum  pedibus  fundata  plicari  : 
Brachia  turn  porro  validis  ex  apt  a  lacertis 
Effe,  manufq;  datas  utraq,  a  parte  miniftras, 
Ut  facere  ad  vitam  poffimus,  quaforet  ufus  : 
Cater  a  de  genere  hoc  inter  qutcunq,  precantur, 
Omnia  perverfa  prapoflera  funt  ratione : 
Nil  ideo  quoniam  tiatumfi  in  corpore,  ut  uti 
Pojfemus  ;  fed  quod  nafumft,  id  procreat  ufum. 
Necfuit  ante  videre  oculorum  lamina  nata, 
Nec  dibits  or  are  frius,  quant  lingua  creata'ft, 
Sedpotius  longe  lingua  pr&ceffit  origo 
Sermonem  5  multoq;  ere  at  a  funt  prists  aures, 
££uam  fonus  eft  anditus:&  omnia  deniq;  membra 
Antefuere,  ut  opinor,  eorum  quamforet  ufus  : 
Haud  igitur  pttuere  tttetidi  crefcere  can  fa. 

Lucret.  Lib.  4. 

Sett.  1  J .  There  are  no  Crotefques  in  nature,  &C.]  So  Monfieur  Montaign.  11  ny  'a  rien  £ 

Pag.  8.        mutil  en  nature,  non  pas  f  inutilite  mefmes,  rien  ne  s'eft  jugere  en  cet  Vnivers  que 

ny  tienne  place  oppertun.  Eff.  1.  3.  C  I . 

Who  admires  not  Regio-montanuS  his  Ely  beyond  hit  Eagle  ?"}  Of  thefe  Z>» 

Bartas. 

J%ue  diray  je  de  t  aigle  ? 

D'ont  un  do&  Aleman  honor e  noftre  fiecle 
Aigle  qui  diflogeant  de  la  maiftrejfe  main, 
Aila  loin  an  devanl  a0  un  Empereur  Germain^ 
Et  t ayant  reeontre,fuddain  dun  e  aifle  acctrte, 
Se  tournant  le  fuit  an  fue  il  de  la  portt 
J)u  fort  Norembergois,  que  lis  piliers  dorez, 
Les  tapiffez.  chtmins,  les  ares  e/abourcz, 
Les  fourdroyans  Canons,  in  la  jeufnejfe  ifneke, 
In  U  then*  Sfnat,  n  homuroit  taut  come  tHe. 
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-  ZJn  jour,  que  cetominer  plus  des  esbats,  que  de  metSy 
En  prive,  fafteyoit  fes  feignieurs  plus  amees, 
Vne  moufche  de  fer,  dans  fa  main  recelee, 
Pritfans  ayde  d'  autroy,  fa  gaUard  evolee  : 
Fit  une  entiere  Ronde,  &  fuis  ctun  cerveau  las 
Come  ay  ant  jugement,  fe  purcha  fur  fon  bras. 

Thus  Englifhed  by  Silvefier. 

Why  fbould  not  J  that  rvooden  Eagle  mention  ? 
(A  learned  Gcrman'-f  late  admird  invention) 
Which  mounting  from  his  Fifi  that  framed  her 
Flew  far  to  meet  an  Almain  Emperour : 
And  having  met  him,  with  her  nimble  train, 
And  weary  Wings  turning  about  again, 
Followed  him  clofe  unto  the  Cafile  Gate 
of  Noremberg  j  whom  all  the  (hows  of  ftate, 
Streets  hangd  with  Arras,  Arches  curious  built, 
Loud  thundring  Cannons,  Columns  richly  gilt, 
Gray-headed  Senate,  and  youth's  gallantife, 
Gracd  not  fo  much  as  only  this  device. 
Once  as  this  Artifi  more  with  mirth  than  meat, 
Feafied  fome  fiends  that  he  efieemed  great ; 
From  under  s  hand  an  Iron  Fly  few  out, 
Which  having  flown  a  perfect  round  about, 
With  weary  wings,  return  d  unto  her  Mafier^ 
And  (as  judicious)  on  his  arm  fhe  placd  her. 

Or  wonders  not  more  at  the  operation  of  two  fouls  in  thofe  little  bodies,  than  but 
cne  in  the  Trunks  of  a  Cedar  f]  That  is,  the  vegetative  j  which  according  to  the 

common  opinion,  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  Trees,  though  the  Epicureans  and 
Stoicks  would  not  allow  any  Soul  in  Plants  5  but  Empedocles  and  Plato  allowed 
them  not  only  a  vegetative  Soul,  but  affirm 'd  them  to  be  Animals.  The  Ma- 
nichees  went  farther,  and  attributed  fo  much  of  the  rational  Soul  to  them, 
that  they  accounted  it  Homicide  to  gather  either  the  Flowers  or  Fruit,  as  St, 
Aug.  reports. 

We  carry  with  us  the  wonders  we  feek  without  us."^  So  St.  -Aug.  1.  10.  de  civ. 
C  3.  Omni  miraculo  quod  ft  per  hominem,  majus  miraculum  efi  homo. 

Another  of  his  fervant  Nature,  that  publicly  and  univerfal  Manufcript  that  lies  l  ^ 

expanfed,  &C  f\  So  is  the  defoiption  of  Du  Bartas  7.  jour  de  la  fept.  pag*  g 

Oyes  de  Dotteur  muet  efi  udie  en  ce  Uvre 

f^ui  nuitt  &  jour  ouvert  t  apprendra  de  bien  vivre. 


All  things  are  artificial,  for  Nature  is  the  Art  of  GodT]  So  Mr.  Hobbes  in  his 

Leviathan  {in  initio)  Nature  is  the  Art  whereby  God  governs  the  world. 

Directing  the  operations  of  Jingle  and  individual  E fences,  &C.[]   things  lingular  Sett.  1 7. 

or  individuals,  are  in  the  opinion  of  Philofophers  not  to  be  known,  but  by  Pag. 
the  way  of  fenfe,  or  by  that  which  knows  by  its  Effence,  and  that  is  only 
God.  The  Devils  have  no  fuch  knowledg,  becaufe  whatfoever  knows  fo, 
is  either  the  caufe  or  eflfecl:  of  the  thing  known  3  whereupon  Averroes  con- 
cluded that  God  was  the  caufe  of  all  things ,  becaufe  he  underftands  all 
things  by  his  Eflence^  and  Albertus  Magnus  concluded  that  the  inferior  In- 
telligence underftands  the  fuperior,  becaufe  it  is  an  effect  of  the  fuperior  : 
bur  neither  of  thefe  can  be  faid  of  the  Devil  for  it  appears  he  is  not  the 
erTedt  of  any  of  thefe  inferior  things,  much  lefs  is  he  the  caufe  3  for  the 
power  of  Creation  only  belongs  to  God. 

F  f  f  *  'AH 

*  ' 
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All  cannot  be  happy  at  once,  betaufe  the  glory  of  one  State  depends  upon  the  ruin  of 

another  f\  This  Theme  is  ingeniouily  handled  by  Mr.  Montaign  livr.  i.des  Eff. 

Cap.  22.  The  Title  whereof  is,  Le  profit  de  i  un  eft  dommage  de  t  autre. 
Sett.  1 8.  the  common  fate  of  men  of  fingnlar  gifts  of  mind,  to  he  deftitttte  cf  tl.vfe  of 

Pag  I  o.       Fortune.}  So  Petron.  Arbiter.  Amor  ingenii  neminem  unquam  divitem  fecit,  in  i a- 

tjric.  And  Apuleius  in  Apog.  Idem  mihi  etiam  (faith  he)  paupertatem  opprcbravit 

acceptum  Philofiphe  crimen  &  ultro  profttndum  ;  and  then  a  little  afterwards  he 
fheweth  that  it  was  the  common  fate  of  thofe  that  had  (lingular  gifts  of 

mind  :  Eadem  enim  eft  paupertas  apud  Grtcos  in  Arijlidc  jufta,  in  Phocione  benign*, 
in  Epamimnda  ftrema,  in  Socrate  fapiens,  in  Hemrro  diferta. 

We  need  vot  labour  with  fo  many  arguments  to  confute  judicial  AftrologV.] 

There  is  nothing  in  Judicial  Aftrohgy  that  may  render  it  impious  *,  but 
the  exception  againlt  it  is ,  that  it  is  vain  and  fallible  •■,  of  which  any 
man  will  be  convinced,  that  has  read  Tally  de  Divinat,  and  St.  Aug.  Lib.  j.  de 

Civ.  Dei. 

Sell.  1 9.  There  is  in  our  foul  a  kind  cf  Triumvirate  that  diftrails  the  pes.ce  of  our 

Pag.  1 1 .       Commonwealth,  not  left  than  did  that  other  the  State  of  Rome.]  There  Were  two 

Triumvirates,  by  which  the  peace  of  Rome  was  diftra&ed  3  that  of  Crafus} 

Cefar  and  Pompey,  of  which  Luc  an,  ].  i. 

Tu  caufan*  aliorum- 


Faila  tribus  Dominis  communis  Roma,  nec  unquam 
In  turbam  miff  feralia  feeder  a  Regni. 

and  that  other  of  Auguftus,  Antonius,  and  Lefidus,  by  whom,  faith  Florus, 
Reffub.convulfa  eft  laceratdq;  which  comes  fomewhat  near  the  Authors  words, 
and  therefore  I  take  it  that  he  means  this  laft  Triumvirate. 

Would  dijfwade  my  belief  from  the  miracle  of  the  Brazen  Serpent."}  Vid.  Coquettm 
in  I.  10.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  c.  8. 

And  bid  me  miftruft  a  miracle  in  Elias,  &cf}  The  Hiftory  is  I  Reg.  1 8.  It 

fhould  be  Elijah.  The  Author  in  15.  Cap.  Lib.  7.  Pfeudodox.  (heweth  ii 
was  not  performed  naturally  j  he  was  (as  he  faith )  aperfed  miracle. 

To  think,  the  clmbufticn  of  Sodom  might  be  natural.}  Of  that  opinion  was 

Strabo,  whereupon  he  is  reprehended  by  Genebrard  in  thefe  words :  Strab* 

falfus  eft  dum  everfiontm  addicit  fulphuri  Cr  bitumini  e  terra  erumpcntibus, 

qua.  erat  affignanda  Ccelo,  i.  e.  Deo  irato.    Tacitus  reports  it  according  to  the 

Bible,  fulminis  iclu  arftjfc. 
Seel.  20.  1  hofe  that  held  Religion  was  the  difference  of  man  from  J5cafts,&CC.}  Latlantius 

Pjg.  I  J.        Was  One  of  thofe:  Rcligieni  ergo  ferviendum  eft,  quam  qui  r.on  fufpicit,  ipfe  fe 

p  after  nit  in  terram,  &  vitam  pecudum  fecutus,  humanitate  fe  abdicat.  Laclant.  de 

falf.  Sapientia,  cap.  1  o. 

That  Dotlritic  of  EpicurUS  that  denied  the  Providence  of  God,  was  no  Atl.vijm, 

but,  Sec}  1  doubt  not  but  he  means  that  delivered  in  his  Epiftle  to  Atem- 

ceus,  and  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lib.  10.  £uod  beatum  dterr.uvq:  <ft, 
id  nec  habct  ipfum  negctii  quicquam,  nec  exhibet  altcri,  itaque  neqtie  ira,  r.cque 
gratia  tenet  ur,  quod  quit  talia  funt  imbecillia  funt  omnia;   \\  hich  the  Ipkuretn 

Poet  hath  delivered  almoft  in  the  fame  words. 

Omni*  enim  per  fe  divum  natura  necejfe  'ft 
ln.mortali  avo  fumma  cum  pace  fruatur, 
Semcta  a  noftris  rebus  fejunftdq;  longc  : 
Nam  privata  dolore  omni,  privata  periclis 
Ipfa  juts  pollens  opibus  nihil  indiga  neftri 

Nec  bene  pro  merit  is  capitur,  nec  tangitur  ira.  Lucret.  Lib.  2, 
That  Villain  and  Secretary  of  Hell,  that  ccmpofed  that  mifcreant  piece  of  the 

hlirec  impoftorsf}  It  was  Ochinus  that  compofed  this  piece  •,  but  there  was  no 
lefs  a  mau  than  the  Emperour  Frederic  k_the  Second,  that  was  as  lavilhof 

his  tongue  as  the  Other  of  his  Pen  j  Cut  fxpe  in  ore,  Tres  fuiffe  infignes  Im- 
pcftorcs,  qui  genus  humanum  feduxerunt  :   Afoyfcm,  Chriflum,  Md:umetem.  Lipf. 

monit. 
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monit.  &  exempl.  Politic  cap.  4.  And  a  greater  than  he ,  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth, 
was  as  little  favourable  to  our  Saviour ,  when  he  us'd  that  fpeech  which  is 

reported  of  him,  ffluantas  nobis  divitias  comparavit  ifia  de  Chrifto  fibula. 

There  are  in  Scripture  Stories  that  do  exceed  the  Fables  of  1'oets.  ^    So  the  £€ff  2  x 
Author  of  Relig.  Laid.    Certe  mira  admodum  in  5.  S.  fins  quam  in  reliquis  Pggg  l  ■ 

omnibus  HifrorOs  tradmtur  5  ( and  then  he  concludes  with  the  Author )  Sed 

qua  non  retundunt  intelletlum,  fed  exercent. 

Tet  raife  no  queftion  who  /hall  rife  with  that  Rib  at  the  Refurret~lionf\  The  Au- 
thor, cap.  2.1.7.  Pfeudodtix.  meweth  that  it  appears  in  Anatomy ,  that  the 
Ribs  of  Man  and  Woman  are  equal. 

Whether  the  Wot  Id  were  created  in  Autumn ,  Summer,  or  the  Spring,  &c]  In 

this  matter  there  is  a  confent  between  two  learned  Poets ,  Lucretius  and 
Virgil y  that  it  begins  in  Spring. 

At  ntivitaS  mundi  nec  frigora  dura  ciebat, 

Nec  nimios  <tftus,  nec  magnis  viribus  auras.  Lucret. 

Which  he  would  have  to  be  underftood  of  Autumn,  becaufe  that  fe- 
fembles  old  age  rather  than  infancy.  He  fpeaks  exprefly  of  the  fowls. 

Principio  genus  alituum  vari&que  volncres 

Ova  relinquebant  exclufe  tempore  verno.  Lucret- 

Then  for  Virgil. 

Non  alios  prima  nafcentis  origine  mundi 
Jlluxijfe  dies  aliumve  habuiffe  tenorem 
Crediderim,  ver  illud  erat,  ver  magnus  agebat 
Or  bis ,  dr  Hibernis  parcebant  fiatibus  Euri. 

Virgil.  2.  Georgic. 

But  there  is  a  great  difference  about  it  betwixt  Church-Doctors ;  fome 
agreeing  with  thefe  Poets,  and  others  affirming  the  time  to  be  in  Autumn : 
but  truly  ,  in  ftricl:  fpeaking ,  it  was  not  created  in  any  one ,  but  all  of  the 
Seafons,  as  the  Author  faith  here,  and  hath  (hewed  at  large,  Pfeudodox. 

Epidemic.  1.  6.  C.  2. 

'Tis  ridiculous  to  put  off  or  drown  the  general  Flood  of  Noah  **  that  particular  Sett.  22. 

Inundation  of  Deucalion  ]  as  the  Heathens  fome  of  them  fometimes  did:  Page  12, 

Confuderunt  igitur  fepe  Ethnici  particularia  ilia  diluvia  ,  qux  longe  pefl  fecuta  funt, 
cum  illo  ur.iverfali  quod  pr&ceffit ,  ut  ex  fabulis  in  Diluvio  Deucalionao  fparjis  col- 
ligere  licet ;  non  tamen  femper  nec  ubique.    Author  Obfervat.  in  Mytholog.  Nat. 

Com.  Then  amongfl:  thofe  that  confound  them,  he  reckons  Ovid  and  Plutarch. 

How  all  the  kinds  of  Creatures,  not  only  in  their  own  bulks,  but  with  a  compe- 
tency of  food  and  fuftenance ,  might  be  preferved  in  one  Ark  ,  and  within  the  extent 
ef  300.  Cubits,  to  a  reafon  that  rightly  examines  it  will  appear  very  feafible.~~\ 

Yet  Apelles  the  Difciple  of  Mercian,  took  upon  him  to  deride  the  Hiftory 
of  Mofes  in  this  particular,  alledging  that  it  mud:  needs  be  a  Fable ,  for  that 
it  was  impoflible  fo  many  creatures  mould  be  contain'd  in  fo  fmall  a  fpace. 
Origen  and  St.  Aug.  to  anfwer  this  pretended  difficulty ,  alledge  that  Mofes 
in  this  place  fpeaks  of  Geometrical  ( and  not  vulgar  )  cubits ,  of  which 
every  one  was  as  much  as  fix  vulgar  ones,  and  fo  no  difficulty.  But  PererJ: 10, 
com.  in  Genef  qmft.  5 .  de  area,  rejects  this  opinion  of  Origen,  as  being  both 
againft  Reafon  and  Scripture. 

1.  Becaufe  that  fort  of  Cubit  was  never  in  ufe  amongft  any  people,  and 
therefore  abliird  to  think  Mofes  mould  intend  it  in  this  place. 

2.  If  Mofes  mould  not  fpeak  of  the  fame  Cubits  here,  that  he  mentions 
in  other  places,  there  would  be  great  equivocation  in  Scripture:  now  in 
another  place ,  i.  e.  Exod.  17.  he  faith ,  God  commanded  him  to  make  an 
Altar  three  Cubits  high ,  which  if  it  (hall  be  meant  of  Geometrical  Cubits, 
ic  will  contain  18.  vulgar  Cubits-,  when  would  not  render  it  ufelefs,  but 

would 
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would  be  contrary  to  the  command  which  he  faith  God  gave  him,  Exod.  20. 
Thou  jhah  not  go  up  by  fieps  to  my  Altar.  For  without  fteps  what  man  could 
reach  it  It  muft  therefore  be  meant  of  ordinary  Cubits  but  that  being  fo, 
it  was  very  feafible,  I  can  more  eafily  believe  than  underftand  it. 

And  put  the  hone  ft  Father  to  the  Refuge  of  a  Miracle7\  This  honeft  Father  was 

St.  Aug.  who  delivers  his  opinion,  that  it  might  be  miraculoufly  done,  Lib. 
1 6.  de  Civ.  Dei,  Cap.  7.  where  having  propofed  the  queftion  how  it  might 

be  done,  he  anfwers,  Slupd  fi  homines  eas  captas  fecum  adduxerunt,  &  eo  modo 
hbi  habitabant  earum  genera  inftituerunt,  venandi  fludio  fieri  pottriffe  incredibile  von 
eft,  quamvis  juffu  Dei  five  permijfu  ctiam  opera  Angelorum  negandum  von  fit  potuijfe 

transferri  t,  but  St.  Augufiine  faith  not  that  it  could  not  be  done  without  a 
miracle. 

And  1  j 00  yean  to  people  the  World,  as  fuH  a  time  &C.] 

That  Methufalem  was  the  longeft  livd  of  all  the  children  of  Adam,  & c.~]  See 

both  thefe  Points  cleared  by  the  Author,  in  Pfeudodox,  Epidemic,  the  firft,  lib. 
6.  cap.  6.  the  other,  lib.  7.  cap.  3< 

That  Judas  perijhed  by  hanging  himfelf,  there  is  no  certainty  in  Script  fire,  though 
in  one  place  it  feems  to  affirm  it,  and  by  a  doubtful  word  hath  given  occafion  to  tran- 
flate  it ;  yet  in  another  place,  in  a  more  punilual  Defcription,  it  makes  it  improbable, 

and  feems  to  overthrow  1Y.3  Thefe  two  places  that  feem  to  contradict  one  ano- 
ther, are  Matth.27.  j.  and AH.  1.8.  The  doubtful  word  he  fpeaks  of  is 
in  the  place  of  Matthew ;  it  is  cLmyZa-n,  which  fignifieth  fufFocation  as  well 
as  hanging,  ( inv&ar  which  may  iignifie  literally,  after  he  went  out 

he  Was  choak'd)  but  Erafmus  tranflates  it,  abiens  laqueo  fe  fufpendit ;  The 
Words  in  the  Ails  are,  When  he  had  thrown  down  himfelf  headlong,  he  bur  ft  in  the 

midft,  and  all  his  Bowels  gufhed  out  which  feems  to  differ  much  from  the  ex- 
preffion  of  Matthew  ;  yet  the  ancient  Writers  and  Fathers  of  the  Church  do 
unanimoufly  agree  that  he  was  hanged.   Some  I  (hall  cite.  Anaftaf  sinaita, 

I.  7.  Anageg.  Contempl.  Vnus  latro  ingratus  cum  effet  typus  Diaboli,  &  Serpent  is, 
&  Judx,  qui  fe  in  ligno  fuffocavit.  GaudentiUS  Brixienf  Trail.  1 3,  de  Natal. 
Dom.  Mortem  debitam  laqueo  fibimet  intulit  praparato,  &C.  DrogOttofhen.  de  Sa- 
cram.  dominie,  paff.  famdiu  erat  quidem  quod  Chrifto  recefferat ,  &  avariti*.  laqueo 
fe  fufpenderat ,  fed  quod  fee  erat  in  occulto,  palam  omnibus  innotuit.  S.  Martialis 
in  f  p.  adTholofanos.  Non  fuftinuit  poenitentiam ,  donee  laqueo  mortis  feipfum  con- 
fumpfit.  Jgnat.  ad  Philippenf   Diabolus  laqueum  ei  sftendit ,  &  fufpendium  docuit, 

Leo  Serm.  3.  de  paffion.  Ut  quia  f acinus  omnem  menfuram  ultionis  excejferat, 

te  haberet  impietas  tua  judicem,  te  pateretur  fua  poena  Carnifcem.  Theodoret.  lib.  1 . 
heretic,  fabul.  Ille  protinus  ftrangulatns  eft,  qu*  ftiit  merces  ejus  proditionis, 
Chryfoltom.  Horn.  3.  de  proditore.  Pependit  ccclum  tcrramque  inter  mcdius  vago 
funere  fuffocatus ,  &  cumflagitio  fuo  tumefaila^ifcera  crepucrunt,  &C.  Bernard. 
Serm.  8 .  in  Pfal.  9.   Judas  in  A  ere  crepuit  medins. 

There  are  thofe  that  are  fo  particular ,  that  they  acquaint  us  with  the 

manner  ,  as  that  it  was  done  with  a  Cord.  AlltiochuS  LauienflS  ,  Spem  omnem 
a  fe  cum  abjeciffet ,  infiliente  in  eum  inimico  {fe.  Diabolo  )  funic  ulo  jibi  pr<tfocavit 
gulam.  Oecumen.  in  Ail.  Frailo  funiculo  quo  erat  fuffocatus  decidit  in  t  err  am  pr£- 
cipitio.  2.  That  it  was  done  on  a  Fig-Tree ,  Bcda.  Port  am  David  egredicntibus 
fans  occurrit  in  Auftrum  per  vallem  direUtu  ,  ad  cu)m  mcdietatem  ab  occaftt  Judas 
fe  fufpendijfe  narratur  :  Nam  Or*  fictts  magna  ibi  &  vctuftiffima  fi.it. 

Juven.  lib.  4.  Hi  ft.  Evangelic. 

Exorfufq;  fuas  laqueo  Jibi  fumere  poenas,\ 
Informem  rapuit  ficw  de  vertice  mortem. 

3.  Some  acquaint  us  with  the  time  when  it  was  done,  vie.  the  next  day 

after  he  had  given  the  kjfs.  So  Chryfoftom.  Homil.  1.  de  froditor.  &  Myfterio 
Corn.  Dominic.  Guttur  prophanum  quod  hodie  Clirifto  extend/s  ad  ofculum  ,  craftino 
cs  illud  extenfurus  ad  laqueum.  But  there  are  tWO  ,  that  is,  Euthymtus  and 
Oecumeniw  ,  that  tell  US,  that  the  hanging  did  not  kill  him ,  but  that  either  the 

Rope  broke,  or  that  he  was  cut  down,  and  afterward  call  himfelf  down 

headlong, 
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headlong,  as  it  is  related  in  the  before-mentioned  place  of  the  Alls Agn'itus 

a  quibufdam  depofttus  eft  ne  pr&focaretur,  deniq;  poftquam  in  fecreto  quodam  loco  mo- 
dico  vixifet  tempore  pr&ceps  f alius  [me  precipitates,  inflates,  diruptus,  ac  diffifus 
<jt  medius,&  efufa  funt  omnia  vifeera  ejus :  ut  in  Aft'lS.Euthym.  Cap.  67.  in  Matth. 
judas  fu[pendio  e  vita  non  deceftit,  fed  fupervixit,  dejetlus  eft  enim  priufquam  pr<t- 
focaretur,  idq;  Apoftolorum  AEta  indicant,  quod  pronus  crepuit  medius.  Oecumen. 

in  A&.  And  this  may  ferve  to  reconcile  thefe  two  feeming^ly  difagieeing 
Scriptures. 

That  our  Fathers  after  the  Flood  erected  the  Tower  of  Babel.]  For  this  fee  what 
the  Author  faith  in  his  Pfeudodox.  Epidemic.  1. 7.  c.  6. 

And  cannot  but  commend  the  judgment  of  Ptolomy.  3  He  means  of  Ptolomeus  Set1}.  23; 

Thiladelphus,  who  founded  the  Library  of  Alexandria,  which  he  fpeaks  of  in  Pag-  1 3. 
the  next  Section.  He  was  King  of  Egypt :  and  having  built  and  furnifhed 
that  Library  with  all  the  choiceft  Books  he  could  get  from  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  having  good  correfpondence  with  Elea^ar  the  High  Prieft  of  the 
Jews,  by  reafon  that  he  had  releafed  the  Jews  from  Captivity,  who  were  ta- 
ken by  his  Predeceffor  Ptolsmaus  Lagi  •,  he  did  by  the  advice  of  Demetrius 
Fhalereus  the  Athenian,  whom  he  had  made  his  Library-Keeper,  write  to 
Eleazar,  defiring  him,  that  he  would  caufe  the  Books  of  the  Jews,  which 
contained  their  Laws,  to  be  tranflated  for  him  into  Greeks,  that  he  might 
have  them  to  put  into  his  Library  :  To  which  the  Prieft  confents  and  for 
the  Kings  better  fatisfa&ion,  fends  to  him  Copies  of  the  Books,  and  with 
the  fame,LXXII  Interpreters  skilled  both  in  the  Greek^and  Hebrew  Language, 
to  tranflate  them  for  him  into  Greeks  which  afterwards  they  performed. 
This  is  for  certain :  but  whether  they  tranflated  only  the  Pentateuch,  as  St. 
Jerome  would  have  it,  or  together  with  them  the  Books  of  the  Prophets  alfo, 
as  Leo de  Caftro and Baronius contend,  I  undertake  not  to  determine:  but  as 
to  that  part  of  the  ftory,  that  thefe  Interpreters  were  put  into  fo  many  feve- 
ral  Cells,  whilft  they  were  about  the  work  of  translation :  and  notwith- 
ftanding  they  were  thus  fevered,  that  they  all  tranflated  it  totldem.  verbis  t  it 
is  but  reafon  to  think  with  St.  Jerome  (notwithftanding  the  great  current  of 
Authority  againft  him)  that  it  is  no  better  than  a  Fable. 

The  Alcoran  of  the  Turks  (I  (peakjwithout  prejudice)  is  an  ill  compofed  piece,  con' 
taining  in  it  vain  and  ridiculous  errors  in  Philofophy,  &C.]  It  is  no W  in  every  mans 

band,  having  been  lately  tranflated  into  Englifh  %  I  fhall  therefore  obferve 
but  thefe  few  particulars  in  it,  in  regard  the  Book  it  felf  is  fo  common :  and 
indeed  they  are  not  mine  own,  but  Lipftus  his  Obfervations.   He  begins,  o 

rtugasy  O  deliria  !  primum  ({aith  he)  commentus  eft,  'Deum  unum  fclidumque  : 
(  oKoQpv&v,  Graci  exprimuni)  eundemq;  incorporeum  effe.  Chriftum  non  Deum,  fed 
magnum  vatem  &  frophetam  :  fe  tamen  majorem,  &  proxime  a,  Deo  mijfum  :  pr<e- 
ntia  qui  ipfum  audient  Paradifum,  qui  poft  aliquot  annorum  millia  refer abitur,  ibi 
quatuor  flumina  latle,  vino,  melle,  aqua  fiuere,  ibi  palatia  &  adificia  gemmata  atq; 
Aurata  ejfe,  carnes  avium  fuaviffmarum,  ftuttus  omne  genus,  quos  sj>arft  jacente'fq^ 
fub  umbra  arbor urn  edent :  fed  caput  foelicitatis,  viros  fceminafj;  major es  fetito 
magnis  Genitalibus  ajftdua  libidine,  &  ejus  ufu  fine  tadio  aut  fatigatione.  The/e 

and  fome  others  that  are  in  the  Alcoran  he  reckons  up.  Sed  &  Phyfica  quo- 
que  miranda  (faith  he )  nam  facit  Solem  &  Lunam  in  equis  vehi,  ilium  autem  in 
*qmm  calidam  vejpere  mergi,  &  bene  lotum  afcendere  atque  oriri,  Stellas  in  aere 
e  catenis  aureis  pendere,  terram  in  bovini  cornu  cufpide  ftabilitum,  &  agitante  fe 
hove  ac  fuccutiente  fieri  terr*  motum,  hominem  autem  ex  hirmdine  aut  fanguifuga 
nafci,  &C.  Juft.  Lipf  Monit.  &  exempt,  politic,  cap.  3. 

/  believe  befdes  Zoroafter  there  were  divers  others  that  wrote  before  Mofes7\ 

Zoroafter  was  long  before  Mefes,  and  of  great  name :  he  was  the  Father  of 
Ninus,  Justin,  lib.  I .  Si  quamlibet  modicum  emolumentum  probaveritis,  ego  tile  fim 
Carinondas  vel  Damigeron,  vel  is  Mofes,  vel  Joannes.,  vet  Apollonius,  vel  ipfe  Dar' 
danus,  vel  quicunq;  alius  poft  Zoroaftrem  &  Hoftanem,  inter  Magos  celebratni 
eft.  Apuleius  in  Apol. 

Others  with  as  many  groans  deplore  the  combuftim  of  the  Library  at  Alexandria.]   c  ci 
This  was  that  Library  before  fpoken  of,  fet  up  by  ptoJemaus  Philadelphus        * t4f* 
in  which  'tis  reported  by  Ammimus  Marcellinus  there  were  700000  Vo-  ■  a&e 

lumes* 
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lumes  •,  it  was  burnt  by  Julius  Cafars  means,  whofe  Navy  being  environ  d 
before  Alexandria ,  he  had  no  means  to  keep  off  the  enemy ,  but  by  fling- 
ing of  fire,  which  at  length  caught  the  Library  and  confumed  it,  as  Plutarch 
hath  it  in  Vita  CafarU :  but  notwithftanding  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe 
it  was  quite  confumed ,  becaufe  Sue  ton.  in  Claudius ,  tells  us ,  that  that  En> 
perour  added  another  to  it  j  and  there  muft  be  fomewhat  before ,  if  it  were 
an  addition  but  true  it  is,  too  many  of  the  Books  perilled :  to  repair  which 
lofs ,  care  was  taken  by  Domhian  the  Emperour ,  as  the  fame  Sueton.  and 
Aurel.  Victor,  do  relate. 

/  would  not  omit  a  Copy  of  Enoch'j  Pillars ,  had  they  many  nearer  Authors  than 

Jofephus,  &c  ~\  For  this  the  Story  is,  that  Enoch,  or  his  Father  Seth,  having 
been  inform'd  by  Adam ,  that  the  World  was  to  perifh  once  by  Water,  and 
a  fecond  time  by  Fire,  did  caufe  two  Pillars  to  be  erected,  the  one  of  Stone 
againft  the  Water,  and  another  of  Brick  againft  the  Fire 5  and  thatupoa 
thofe  Pillars  was  engraven  all  fuch  Learning  as  had  been  delivered  to ,  or  in- 
vented by  Mankind  •■,  and  that  thence  it  came  that  all  Knowledge  and  Learn- 
ing was  not  loft  by  means  of  the  Flood,  by  reafon  that  one  of  the  Pillars 
( though  the  other  perifhed )  did  remain  after  the  Flood  and  fofephus  wit- 
nefleth,  till  his  time,  lib.  1.  Antiq.  Judaic,  cap.  3. 

Of  thofe  three  great  Inventions  of  Germany ,  there  are  two  which  are  net  without 
their  Incommodities.  Thofe  tWO  he  means  are  Printing  and  Gunpowder,  whicjh 
are  commonly  taken  to  be  German  Inventions*,  but  Artillery  was  in  Chirm 
above  1  joo  years  fince,  and  Printing  long  before  it  was  in  Germany ,  if  we 

may  believe  Juan  Coneales  Mendofa  in  his  Hiftory  o(  China,  lib.  3.  cap.  ij,  16. 

The  incommodities  of  thefe  two  Inventions ,  are  well  defcribed  by  Sam. 
Daniel,  lib.  6.  of  the  Civil  Wars., 

Tierce  Nemefis ,  Mother  of  Fate  and  Chance, 
Sword-bearer  of  th'  Eternal  Providence, 
Turns  her  fiern  look^at  lafi  into  the  We$~i , 
As  grievd  to  fee  on  earth  fuch  happy  refi$ 

And  for  Pandora  calleth  prefently, 
Pandora  Jove's  fair  gift,  that  fir  ft  deceived 

Poor  Epimetheus  in  his  imbecility, 
That  thought  he  had  a  wondrous  boon  received. 

By  means  whereof  curious  mortality 
Was  of  all  former  quiet  quite  bereaved. 
To  whom  being  come  deckt  with  all  qualities. 
The  wrathful  Goddefs  breaks  out  in  this  wife : 

Dofi  thou  not  fee  in  what  fecttre  efiate, 
Thffe  fiourifhing  fair  Wefiern  Parts  remain  ? 

As  if  they  had  made  Covenant  with  Fate, 
To  be  exempted,  free  from  others  fain, 

At  one  with  their  dejires ,  friends  with  debate, 
Jn  peace  with  pride  ,  content  with  their  own  gain. 
Their  bounds  contain  their  minds,  their  minds  applyed 
To  have  their  bonds  with  plenty  beautified. 

Devotion  (  Mother  of  Obedience  ) 
Bears  fuch  a  hand  on  their  credulity, 

That  it  abates  the  fbirit  of  emineme, 
And  bufies  them  with  humble  fiety : 

For  fee  what  works  ,  what  infinite  expence, 
What  Monuments  of  zeal  they  edifie, 
As  if  they  would  ,  fo  that  no  ftop  were  found, 
Fill  all  with  Temples ,  make  all  holy  ground. 

But  "we  mufl  cool  this  all-believing  zeal. 
That  hath  enjoy  d  fo  fair  a  turn  fo  long,  &c.  Diflikf 
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Diflike  of  this  firfi  by  degrees  fhall  fieal, 
As  upon  fouls  of  men  perfwaded  wrong  5 
And  that  the  f  acred  power  which  thus  hath  wrought, 
Shall  give  her  felf  the  Sword  to  cut  her  throat ; 

Go  therefore  thou  with  all  thy  fiirring  "Brain 
Of  fwelling  Sciences  ( the  gifts  of  grief  ) 

Go  loefe  the  links  of  that  foul-binding  Chain, 
Enlarge  this  uninquifitive  belief: 

Call  up  mens  ffirits  ,  that  fimplenefs  retain, 
Enter  their  heart s,  and  knowledge  make  the  Thief 
To  open  all  the  Doors  to  let  in  Light, 
That  all  may  all  things  fee  but  what  is  right. 

Opinion  arm  againfi  opinion  {grown ) 
Make  new-born  contradictions  fiill  arife, 

As  if  Thebes  Founder  (Cadmus)  tongues  had  fown 
Infiead  of  teeth ,  for  greater  mutinies : 

Bring  new  defended  faith  againfi  faith  kjtown, 
Weary  the  foul  with  contrarieties. 
Till  all  Religion  become  Retrograde, 
And  that  fair  tye  the  mask.  °f  fiH  be  made  : 

And  better  to  effetl  a  ffeedy  end, 
Let  there  be  found  two  fatal  Inftruments, 

The  *  one  to  publifh,  the  other  to  defend  *  Printing. 

Impious  contention ,  and  proud  difcontents : 

Make  that  infiamped  Characters  may  fend 
Abroad  to  thoufands ,  thoufand  mens  intents, 
And  in  a  moment  may  dispatch  much  more. 
Than  could  a  world  of  Pens  perform  before 'j 

Whereby  all  quarrels,  Titles,  fecrecies, 
May  unto  all  be  prefently  made  known, 

Factions  prepard,  Parties  allurd  to  rife, 
Seditions  under  fair  pretences  fown  5 

Whereby  the  vulgar  may  become  fo  wife, 
That  with  a  felf-prefumption  overgrown, 
They  may  of  deepefl  Myfteries  debate, 
Controul  their  betters,  cenfure  ails  of  State. 

And  then  when  this  difperfed  mifchief  fhall 
"Have  brought  confufion  in  each  myftery, 
Call 'd  up  contempts  of  State  in  general. 
And  ripen  d  the  humour  of  impiety, 

Then  take  the  f  other  Engine  wherewithal! 
They  may  torment  their  felf  wrought  mifery, 
And  fcourge  each  other  in  fo  flrangc  a  wife, 
As  time  or  tyrants  never  could  devife,  &C. 

See  Bellermontan  in  his  Dijfertat.  Politic,  differt. 
29.  and  30. 

For  the  other  Invention ,  the  Latine  Annotator  doubts  whether  the  Au- 
thor means  Church-Organs,  or  Clocks?  1  fuppofe  he  means  Clocks,  becaufe 
I  find  that  Invention  reckond  by  a  German,  with  the  other  two*  as  a  re- 
markable one.   It  is  by  Busbequius ,  fpeaking  of  the  Turks ,  who  hath  diefe 

words ,  Tefles  majores  minore'fq;  bombard*,  multaque  alia  qu<t  ex  mftris  excogitata 
ipji  ad  fe  avertunt  ;  ut  libros  tamen  typis  excuderent ,  horologia  in  publico  haverent, 
mndum  adduci  potuerunt.   ipift.  Legat.  Turcic.     \  fuppofe  if  he  had  known 
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any  Invention  which  next  to  the  other  two  had  been,  greater  ihan-this,  he 
would  not  have  named  this,  and  this  being  the  next  coniiderable ,  we  have 
no  caufe  to  doubt  but  the  Author  meant  it.      -  .   ,  \K 

To  maintain  the  ^Trade  and  Myjierj  of  Typographers.  ]    Of  this  Cunaus  in  his 
Satyr  e  Sardi  vcenalbs.  '  ^ui  bis  in  anno  nomen  fuv.w  ad  Germanotsm,  uundinas  non 
tranfmittit,  eruditionem  [nam  in  ordinem  eo  atlam  credit ;  itaq$  nunquam  tot  fungi 
una  pluvia  nafcuntur,  quot  nunc  lihri  uno  die. 
Seel.  2j.  The  Turk  in  the  bulk  that  he  nor^  ftands  ,  is  beyond  all  hope  of  converfion.~\ 

Page  j 4-     That  is,  in  refpeCt  of  his  great  lhength ,  againft  which  it.js  not  probable 
the  Clriftians  will  prevail,  as  it  is  oblerved  by  Monfieur  de  Silkon.   La  Race 

des  Ottomans  (faith  he)  qui  ofte  a  Diett  la  Religion  quil  a  reveleey  &  aux  Ixmmes 
la  liber  te  que  le  droit  des  Gens  Itur  laijfe,  a  fait  tant  de  pr ogres  depuis  trots  cens 
fir  quelqucs  annees,  quil  femble  qu  clle  n  ait  plus  rien  4  craindre  de  dehors  ,  &  que 
fon  empire  ne  puijfe  perir  que  par  la  corruption  de  dedans  &  par  U  dijfolution  des  par- 
ties qui  compofent  un  corps   fi  vafle.    Mr.  de  Silhon  en  fon  Minift.    D"  Eftat. 

lib.  1 .  cap.  t         )        V>  li^Miflff*  *»- 

None  can  more  juftly  boa  ft  of  persecutions  ,  and  glory  in  the  number  and  valour  tf 

Martyrs. ~]  Of  the  fortitude  of  the  ChrifHans  in  this  particular,  Minutiw 
Fcelix ,  in  the  periori  of  the  Ethnick,  hadnhefe  words,  Permira  ftultitia  & 

incredibili  audacia  sfernunt  torment  a  pr<tfentiay  dum  incerta  metuftnt  &  futttra; 
&  dum  mori  poft  mortem  timent,  interim  mori  non  timent.   And  afterwards,  when 

he  fpeaks  in  the  perfon  of  the Chriflian,  he  faith,  that  Chriftian  women  and 
children  have  in  this. furpafled  Sc  avoid  and  Rcgulm:  Tiros  (faith  he)  cum  Mu- 

tio  vel  cum  Atilio  Regulo  comparo :  pueri  c2*  muliercuU  noftrn  Cruces  er  Torment  a, 
feras  &  omnes  fuppliciorum  terriculas  infpirata  patientia  doloris  illudunt.  Minut.  in 
0(5lav.  vide  Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei%  lib.  1.  c.  23,  24. 
-  '  x\  *  /f  vpe  fiaM  ftriclly  examine  the  circumftances  and  requifites  which  Ariftotle  re- 
■. .  '^fili  quires  to  true  and  perfeil  valour ,  we  fhaU  find  the  Name  only  in  his  Aiafter  Alexan- 
der, ( that  is ,  no  wore  than  the  Name  )  and  as  little  in  that  Roman  worthy  Julius 

Ca?far-3  Ariftot.  3.  Ethic,  cap, 7.  amongft  other  requifites,  requires  to  va- 
lour ,  that  it  keep  a  mediocrity  betwixt  audacity  and  fear  $  that  we  thruft 
not  our  felves  into  danger  when  we  need  not  j  that  we  fpare.not  to  ihew 
our  valour  when  occalion  requires:  He  requires  for  its  proper  object, 
Death  5  and  to  any  death  ,  he  prefers  death  in  War  ,  becaufe  diereby  a  man 
profits  his  Country  and  Friends  j  ana  that  he  calls  mors  honefta  ,  an  honeft  or 
honourable  death :  and  thereupon  he  defines  a  valiant  man  to  be,  Is  qui  mort* 

honefta  propofita  ,  iifque  omnibus   qu<c,.  ctyn^Jint  repent  ina  mortem  adferunt ,  metu 

vacat.  So  that  by  the  Authors  laying,,  there  was  only  the  Name  in  Alexan- 
der ,  he  means  only  that  which  is  rendred  in  the  two  [aft  words  matt  vucans, 
and  not  the  reft  that  goes  to  make  up  the  definition  of  a  valiant  man ,  which 
is  very  truly  affirmed  of  Alexander^,  w,ho  expofed  himfelf  to  hazard  many 
times  when  there  was  no  caufe  for  it :  As  you  may  read  in  Cm-tins,  he  did, 

in  the  fiege  of  Tyrtu,  and  many  Other  Wayes.  Cettuy-ey  femble  recercher  & 
courir  a  force  les  dangers  comme  un  iftipetettx  torrent ,  qui  cheque  attaque  fans 
difcretion ,  &•  fans  chois  tout  ce  quil  reqcpnfre,  faith  Montaign ,  fpeaking  of  Ale- 
xander, 1.  2.  des  if.  cap.  34.  And  /br,Cf/>,  it  cannot  be  deuyed,  but  in 
his  Wars  he  was  many  times  (.  though  not,fo  generally  as  Alexander)  more 
;  ,  1  adventurous  than  reafon  military  cou^Q  warrant  to  him  j  and  therefore  Luca* 
gives  him  no  better  Chara&er.than 

Acer  &  in  l  mitt's  quo  ipes  quoq;  ira  vocafet 
Ferre  w*f»^vSPP'r.uVi'jTnOL  aditucan.  lib.  1. 

Toinftance  in  fome  Particulars:  With  what  an  inconfiderable  ftren^th 
did  he  enterprizc  the  cqiwueft  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  went  to  at ta<jue  tbe 
forces  of ]Sc$io  and  ftM',  which  W(ere  ten  times  more  rhan  his  own  >  after 
die  Battle  of  H'arfitiu  ,  having  fait  his,  Army  before  into  A/ia ,  and  crof- 
fing1  th^  He'liefpont  \vhft  6ne.  fingle  \'ellel>  he  there  meets  LucUis  Cafftm 
with  ten  men  of  VVar,  he  makes  ug  tq  him,  luminous  him  to  render, and  he 
doth  it.  In  the  famous  andftirious  liege  of  Alexia,  where  he  had  80000  men 
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to  make  defence  againft  him ,  and  an  Army  of  one  hundred  and  nine  thou- 
and  Horfe,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  foot,  all  marching  towards 
him,  to  raife  his  fiege^  yet  for  all  that  he  would  not  quit  the  Siege ,  but  firft 
fought  with  thofe  without,  and  obtain'd  a  great  Victory  over  them,  and 
foon  afterwards  brought  the  belieged  to  his  mercy. 

The  Council  cf  Conftance  condemns  John  Hulfe  for  An  Heretick  ,  the  Stories  ScEl.  26. 
cf  his  own  Party  fly de  him  a  Martyr.']    John  Huffe  did  agree  with  the  Papifts  pag. 

againft  us  in  the  Point  of  Invocation  of  Saints ,  Prayers  and  Sacrifice  for  the 
Dead,  free  Will,  Good  Works ,  confeflion  of  Sins ,  feven  Sacraments,  &c 

Gordon.  Huntl.  contr.  3.  de  Sacr.  Each.  cap.  17.    yet  was  he  condemned  for 

maintaining  certain  Articles  faid  by  that  Council  to  be  heretical  and  feditious, 
and  was  burnt  for  Herefie.  Now  as  I  will  not  fay  he  was  an  Heretick,  fo  can 
I  not  maintain  that  he  was  a  Martyr ,  if  it  be  but  for  this  one  Article,  which 
in  the  1 5.  Sell  of  that  Council  was  objected  againft  him,  which  he  did  ac- 
knowledge ,  but  WOuld  not  recall ,  i.  e.  Nullus  efi  Dominus  Civilis ,  dum  efi  in 

peccato  mortali.  If  that  Do&rine  mould  be  believed ,  we  (hall  have  little  obe- 
dience to  civil  Magiftrates  and  without  that,  how  miferable  is  humane  con- 
dition ?  That  which  begat  companion  towards  Huffe  in  thofe  of  his  own 
Party  was ,  that  he  had  a  fafe-conducl  from  the  Emperour  Sigifmund;  and 
therefore  it  was,  fay  they,  a  violation  of  publick  faith  in  the  Council  and  Em- 
perour in  putting  him  to  death. 

That  -wife  heathen  Socrates  that  fuffered  on  a  fundamental  Point  of  Religion ,  the 

Unity  of  Ged,~]  That  Socrates  fuffered  on  this  Point ,  divers  Chriftian  Writers 

do  objedt  to  the  Ethnicks,  as  fuji in  Martyr ,  Apol.  2.  Eufeb.  I.  deprapa- 
rat.  Evangelic,  c.  14.  Tertul.  in  Apolog.  cap.  14.  and  LaBant.  de  jufiitia,cap.  1^. 
whofe  Words  are  thele :  I'lato  quidem  multa  de  uno  Deo  locutm  efi ,  a  quo  ait 
confiitutum  effe  mundum  ,  fed  nihil  de  Religione  \  fomniaverat  enim  T>eum  ,  non 
cognoverat.  ^uod  Ji  juftitia  defenfionem  vel  ipfe  vel  quilibet  alim  implere  voluiffet7 
imprimis  Deorum  Religione •/  evert  ere  debuit ,  quia  contr  arU  fietati.  fflmd  quidem 
Socrates  quia  facere  tentavit ,  in  carcerem  conjeBus  efi ,  ut  jam  tunc  appareret 
quid  ejfet  futurum  iis  hominibus  qui  jufiitiam  veram  defender e,  Deoque  fingulari  fer- 
vire  ccepiffent 

I  have  often  pitied  the  miferable  Bifhop  that  fuffered  in  the  caufe  of  Antipo- 
des. ]  The  fuffering  was ,  that  he  loft  his  ftifhoprick  for  denying  the  An- 
tipodes. Vid.  Aventin.  in  Hifi.  Boio.  Betides  him,  there  were  other  Church- 
men of  great  note ,  that  denyed  Antipodes,  as  LaBantim ,  Augufiin,  and 

Bede. 

I  hold  that  God  can  do  all  things  :  How  he  fhould  work^  Contradictions  ,  I  do  not  seft 
ttnderfiand ,  yet  dare  not  therefore  denyf]    Who  Would  not  think  the  Author  t  r 

had  taken  this  from  Mr.  Montaign,  whofe  vvords  are,  //  m'  a  toujour s  femble 


plus  Religieufement.  Liv.  2.  des  Eff.  C.  12. 

/  cannot  fee  why  the  Angel  of  God  fhould  quefiion  Efdras  to  recall  the  time  pafiy 
if  it  were  beyond  his  own  power  ;  or  that  God  fhould  pofe  mortality  in  that  which  he 
yeas  not  able  to  perform  himfelf.  ]]  Sir  K.  Digby  in  his  Notes  Upon  this  place 

faith,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  this,  becaufe  he  faith  it  was  but  putting 
all  things  that  had  motion  into  the  fame  ftate  they  were  in  at  that  moment, 
unto  which  time  was  to  be  reduced  back,  and  from 'thence  letting  it  travail 
on  again  by  the  fame  motions,  &c  which  God  could  do.  But  under  fa- 
vour ,  the  contradiction  remains ,  if  this  were  done  that  he  mentions  %  for 
Time  depends  not  at  all  upon  motion ,  but  has  a  being  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  it ,  and  therefore  the  fame  revolution  would  not  bring  back  the 
fame  time ,  for  that  was  efflux'd  before  -7  as  in  the  time  of  fojima,  when 
the  Sun  flood  ftill,  we  cannot  but  conceive,  though  there  were  no  motion  of 
the  Sun ,  but  that  there  was  an  efflux  of  Time ,  otherwife ,  how  could  the 

Text  have  it ,  That  there  mas  not  any  day ,  before  or  after  ,  that  was  fo  long  as 

that?  for  the  length  of  it  muft  be  underftood  in  refped  of  the  flux  of  time. 
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The  reafoning  of  Sir  Kenelme  is  founded  upon  the  opinion  of  Ariftct.  who 
will  needs  have  it,  that  Time  cannot  be  without  mutation  3  he  gives  this 
for  a  reafon,  becaufewhen  we  haveflept,  and  cannot  perceive,  sny  rrutaticn 
to  have  been,  we  do  therefore  ufe  to  conned  the  time  of  our  fleeping  and 
of  our  awaking  together,  and  make  but  one  of  it :  to  which  it  may  be  an- 
fwered,  although  fome  mutation  be  necefiary,  that  w  e  may  maikthe  flux  of 
.  time,  it  doth  not  therefore  follow  that  the  mutation  is  neceflary  to  the  flux  it 
felf 

Sett.  28  •  Jexcufenot  Conftantine  from  a  fall  off  his  Hcrfe,  or  a  mifchief  from  his  enemies. 

Page  1 6.       upon  tl)e  ffearing  thofe  nails,  &C.  ]  Hac  de  re  videatur  P.  Diac.  hi  ft.  mifcell. 

Sett    ZQ  I  wonder  how  the  curiofity  ofwijer  heads  ceuld  pafs  that  great  ar.d  indifputable 

Pase  16  miracle,  the  ceffation  of  Oracles.  "]  There  are  three  opinions  touching  the 
'  manner  how  the  predictions  of  thefe  Oracles  were  performed  :  Some  lay  by. 
vapour,  fome  by  the  intelligences,  or  influences  of  the  Heavens,  and  others 
fay  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Devils.  Now  the  indifputable  miracle  the  Author 
fpeaks  of,  is,  that  they  ceas'd  upon  the  coming  of  Chrift  3  -nd  it  is  generally  fo 
believed  and  the  Oracle  of  Delphos  delivered  to  Auguflus,  mentioned  by 
the  Author  in  this  Section,  is  brought  to  prove  it,  which  is  this : 

Mepuer  Hebrtus  divos  Deus  ipfe  gubernans 
Cedere  fede  jubet,  triftemq;  re  dire  fttb  or  cum. 
Aris  ergo  dehinc  tacitus  difcedito  noftris. 

But  yet  it  is  fo  far  from  being  true  that  their  ceffation  was  miraculous,  that  the 
truth  is,  there  never  were  any  predictions  given  by  thofe  Oracles  at  all. 

That  their  ceffation  was  not  upon  the  coming  of  Chrift,  we  have  luculent 
teftimony  out  of  Tully,  in  his  ^.  lib.  de  Divinat.  which  he  writ  many  years  before 
Chrift  was  born  3  who  tells  us  that  they  were  filent  ( and  in  deed  he  never 
thought  they  were  otherwife )  long  before  that  time,  infomuch  that  they 

were  come  into  contempt :  Cur  ifto  modo  jam  or  acuta  Delphis  mn  eduntur,  non 
modo  noftra  at  ate,  fedjamdiu  jam  ut  nihil  pojpt  effe  contemptius  ?  So  that  for  that  of 

Delphos,  which  was  the  moft  famous  of  them  all,  we  fee  we  have  no  reafon  to 
impute  the  ceffation  of  it  to  Chrift  3  Why  therefore  fhould  we  do  fo  for  any 
of  the  reft  ? 

z.  For  their  predictions,  let  us  confider  the  three  feveral  ways  before 
mentioned,  whereby  they  are  fuppofed  to  operate  3  and  from  thence  fee 
whether  it  be  probable  that  any  fuch  Oracles  ever  were. 

The  firft  Opinion  is,  that  it  was  by  exhalation  or  vapour  drawn  up  from 
the  earth  3  and  gives  this  for  d  reafon  of  their  being,  that  they  were  for  a 
time  nourifhed  by  thofe  exhalations  3  and  when  thofe  ceafed,  and  were 
exhaufted,  the  Oracles  famifh'd  and  dyed  for  want  of  their  accuftona'd  fufte- 
nance :  this  is  the  fai-fetcht  reafon  given  by  Plutarch  for  their  defect  3  but  'twas 
not  devifed  by  him,  but  long  before,  as  appears,  in  that  Tully  feoffs  at  it, 

lib  de  divinat.  De  vino  aut  falfanunto  futes  loqui  (  faith  he)  qux  evanefcunt  vetuftate. 

This  feem'd  abfurd  to  others,  who  do  therefore  fay  this  was  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  any  power  of  the  Earth,  but  to  the  power  of  the  Heavens, 
or  Intelligences  Cafeftial  3  to  certain  Afpects  whereof,  they  fay,  the 
Statuas  of  thofe  Oracles  were  fo  adapted,  that  they  might  divine  and  foretel 
future  events.  But  yet  to  others,  this  way  feemeth  as  abfurd  as  the 
other  3  for,  fay  they,  admitting  that  there  were  an  efficacy  in  the  Heavens , 
more  than  in  the  Earth  3  yet  how  can  it  be  that  men  fhould  come  by  the 
skill  to  fit  the  Statuas  to  the  Afpects  or  influences  of  the  Heavens  ?  or  if  at 
any  time  they  had  fuch  skill,  why  fliould  not  the  fame  continue  the  rather, 
becaufe  men  are  more  skilled  in  the  motions  of  the  Heavens,  of  later  than 
in  the  former  time?  Again,  they  do  not  fee  how  it  fliould  be  that  die  caufe 
ihould  be  of  lefs  excellency  than  the  effect  3  for  if  a  man  ( fay  they  )can 
by  his  induftry  make  fuch  Oracles,  why  can  he  not  produce  die  fame  effect 
in  another  man  ?For  if  you  affirm  that  the  Heavens  influence  is  requifite,  they 
will  tell  you  that  influence  may  happen  as  well  to  a  man,  as  to  a  Statu*  q[ 
wood  or  ftone.  Therefore  the  third  fort  being  unfatisfied  with  either  of 
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the  former  ways,  conclude,  that  this  was  perfoim'd  by-  the  Devil  5  but 
that  will  appear  as  contrary  to  Reafon  and  Philofbphy  as  either  of  the 
former  5  for  Philofophy  tescheth  that  things  lingular,  or  individual,  are 
to  be  known  cnlybylenfe,  or  by  Inch  an  Intellect,  as  doth  know  by  its 
Effence-,  and  Theology  teacheth  that  Gcd  only  ]<ncweth  the  heart,  ar.d 
that  the  Devil  doth  not  knew  by  fenfe,  nor  by  efience  ;  and  fit.ee  'tis 
admitted  by  all,  that  moft  oftheanlwers  that  wereprerended  to  be  given  by 
thofe  Oracles,  were  £e  rekus  fngularibits,  or  indhiduh 5  it  is  evident  that  thefe 
predictions  were  not  perfoim'd  by  Devils.  How  then  ?  why  thofe  pre- 
dictions which  the  ignorant  Heathen  took  to  come  from  Heaven,  and  fome 
CTiriftians  ( not  lefs  ignorant )  from  the  Devil,  was  nothing  but  the  jugling 
and  impoftures  of  the  Priefts,  who  from  within  the  Statua's  gave  the  anlwers 
which  Princes  connived  at,  that  they  might  upon  occalion  ferve  their  turns 
upon  the  ignorance  of  the  people  and  the  learned  men,  for  fear  of  their 
Princes,  durft  not  fpeak  againft  it.  Lucian  hath  noted  it,  and  fo  a  more 

authentick  Author,  Mlnut.  Felix  in  OElav.  Authorltatcm  quaf  pr<t[entis  rt.mr.is 
confequuntur^  dum  infpirantur  interim  vatibus.   But  in  procefs  of  time,  the 

people  grew  lefs  credulous  of  their  Priefts,  and  fo  the  Oracles  became  to  be 

filent :  Cum  jam  {  faith  he)  Apollo  verfus  facere  desijfet,  cujus  tunc  catttum  illud& 
amhigtium  de  fecit  traculum  :  Cum  &  politicrcs    homines  &  minus  ere  dull  ejfe 

cceferunt.  Sir  H.  Blount  in  his  Levantine  Voyage  faith,  he  faw  the  Statua  of 
Memnon  fo  famous  of  old  5  he  faith  it  was  hollow  at  top,  and  that  he  was 
told  by  the  Egyptians  and  Jews  there  with  him,  that  they  had  feen  fome  • 
enter  there,  and  come  out  at  the  Pyramid,  two  Bows-moot  off  j  then 
(  faith  he )  I  foon  believ'd  the  Oracle,  and  believe  all  the  reft  to  have  been 
fuch  5  which  indeed,  is  much  eaiier  to  imagine,  than  that  it  was  perform'd 
by  any  of  the  three  wayes  before  mentioned.  St.  Aug.  hath  compofed 
Book,  where  he  handleth  this  point  at  large,  and  concludeth  that  the  Devils 
can  no.  more  foretel  things  to  come,   than  they  are  able  to  difcern 

the  thoughts  that  are  within  US.  Aug.  lib.  de  Sclentia  Damon. 

Till  I  laughed  my  [elf  out  of  It  with  apiece  of  Juftin,  where  he  delivers  that 
the  Children  of\{xd.e\for  being  [cabbed  were  banlfhed  out  e/Egypt.  ]  Thefe  words 
of  fafiln  are,  Sed  cum  fcablem  tAigyptil  &  prurlglnem  pater  entur,  refponfo  monltly 
eum  {[c.  Mojfen  )cum  tgrls,  nepefiis  ad  plures  [erperet,  termlnls  i/Egyptl  pellunt. 

I.36.  But  he  is  not  fingular  in  this,'  {ox:  Tacitus  tells  us,  Hljl.  lib.  $.Pluriml 

AUthores  con/entlunt  orta  per  <JEgyptum  tabe  qutz  corpora  fcedaret,  Regem  (  Ocho- 
rim)  (  he  means  Pharaoh  )  adito  Hammonis  oraculo  remedium  petentem  pur  gar  e 

Regnum        Id  genus  hominum  alias  in  terras  avert  ere  jujfum.    Et  paulo 

inferius,  Quod  lf[os [cables  quondam  turpaverat. 

1  have  ever  believed^  and  do  now  know  that  there  are  Witches.  ~\  What  fort  of  3°° 

Witches  they  were  that  the  Author  knew  to  be  fuch,  I  cannot  tell-, for  Page  1 6- 
thofe  which  he  mentions s  in  the  next  Section,  which  proceed  upon  the 
principles  of  Nature,  none  have  denyed  that  fuch  there  are  ■■,  againft  fuch  it 

was,  that  the  Lex  fulia  de  vencficlis  was  made,  that  is,  thofe,  ^uinoxio  poculo  * 
aut  impuris  medicaminibus  allquem  fuerlnt  infetlati.  Al.  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dier.l. 

c.  i.  But  for  the  opinion  that  there  are  Witches  which  co-operate  with  the 
Devil,  there  are  Divines  of  great  note,  and  far  from  any  fufpition  of 
being  irreligious,  that  do  oppofe  it.  Certainly  there  is  no  ground  to 
maintain  their  being  from  the  ftory  of  Oracles,  as  may  be  feen  from  what 
hath  been  faid  on  the  precedent  Section . 

Nor  have  the  power  to  be  [o  much  as  Witches.  ~\  Pliny  faith,  fb  it  fared  with 

Nero,  who  was  fo  hot  in  purfuit  of  the  Magick  Arts,  that  he  did  dedicate 
him  felf  wholly  to  it,  and  yet  could  never  fatisfie  himfelf  in  that  kind, 
though  he  got  all  the  cunning  men  he  could  from  theEaft,  for  thatpurpofe 

Plin.  \\  i.  Nat.  Hift.C.  I. 

By  conjunction  with  the  Devil.  ~]  Though,  as  the  Author  faith,  it  be 
without  a  Poflibility  of  Generation,  yet  there  are  great  men  that  hold,  that 
fuch  carnality  is  performed 3  as  Augufi.  in  Levit.  Aqmn.Lz.  dequ.j-$.  art. 
ad  z.  and  fttjfin  Martyr.  Apol.  I .  ' 

It 
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_    ^  It  is  no  new  opinion  of  the  Church  of Rome,  but  an  old  one  ef  Pythagoras  and 

p  *  3o'      Plato.]  This  appears  by^  Apuleius  a  Platonift,  in  his  Book  de  Leo  Socratis, 
**" 1  '      and  ellevvhere.  See  Meies  Apoftafie  of  the  latter  times,  where  out  of  this 
and  other  Author?,  you  (hall  fee  collected  all  the  learning^ Genii:. 

I  cannot  with  thofe  in  that  great  Father  fecurely  interpret  the  wr^  of  the  fir  ft  day, 

Fiat  luff,*'  the  creation  *f  Angels.  ~\  This  great  Father  is  S.Chryfoft.  Hcmil.in 
<3enef.  But  yet  'tis  his  opinion,  as  alfo  of  Athanafius  and  Thecdoret  that  there 
is  exprefs  mention  of  the  creation  of  Angels,  fo  that  they  need  not 
reit  upon  this  place,  which  they  admit  to  be  fomewbat  obfrure.  The 
place  which  they  take  to  be  exprefs  is  that  of  the  104  Pfalm,  where  David 
begins  to  fpeak  of  the  Majefty  of  God,  in  this  manner :  Corfcfftcnem  five 

majeftatem  & '  decorem  induifti,  amitlus  lumine  ficut  veftimento  ;  Next  he 
fpeaksof  the  Heavens,  faying,  Thou  haft  ft  retched  them  out  over  us  like  a  Tent. 

Then  he  fpeaks  of  the  Angels,  J£*»  fads  Angelas  tms  fpiritus.  Now  if  ic 
{hall  be  objected,  that  this  expreflion  is  only  of  the  time  prefent,  and  without 
relation  to  the  Creation  :  Anfwer  is  given  by  Divines,  that  the  Hebrews 
have  but  three  Tenfes  in  their  Verbs,  the  Pretei  perfect,  Prefent,  and  Future 
Tenfe  and  have  nottheufe  of  the  Preterim  perfect,  and  Preterpluperfect,  as 
the  Greeks  and  Latincs  have  whence  it  arifeth,  that  the  Prefent  Tenfe  with 
the  Hebrews,  may,  as  the  fentence  will  bear  it,  be  tranflated  by  the 
Preterimperfect,  as  alfo  the  Preterperfect  by  the  Preterpluperfect  Tenfe 5 
and  this  (they  fay  )  is  practifed  in  this  very  pafiage,  where  the  Phrafe, 
as  it  is  in  Hebrew,  may  be  rendred  as  well  qui  faciebas,  as  ctui  fads 

Angelos,  &C.  Vid.  Hieronym.  in  Fp.  ad  Titum,  &  Thorn.  Aqu.  1.  p.  qu.  61. 

art.  3.  The  Latine  Annotator  faith,  the  Father  meant  by  the  Author, 
is  St.  Aug.  and  quotes  him,  1. 11.de  Civ.  Dd,  cap.  9.  which  place  I  have  per- 
ufed,  and  find  the  expreflion  there  ufed  by  St.  Aug.  is  but  hypothetical; 

for  thefe  are  his  words  :  Cum  cnim  dixit,  Fiat  lux,  &  facia  eft  lux,  firetle  in  hac 
luce  crcAtio  intelligitur  Angelorum,  &C.  Where  you  fee  'tis  but  with  a  Si. 

and  therefore  I  conceive  the  Author  intends  not  him,  but  Chryfoftom. 

Where  it  fubfifls  alone,  'tis  a  Spiritual  Subftance,  and   may  be  an  Angel.  ~\ 
Epicurus  was  of  this  opinion,   and  St.  Aug  in  Enchirid,  ad  Laurent ium. 
n  Mofes  decided  that  Queftion,  and  all  is  falved  with  the  new  term  of  a  Creation.  ~\ 

Sett.  $5.  xhac  is  it  which  Ariftotle  could  not  underftand  he  had  learned  that  ex 
V*  nihih  nihil  fit,  and  therefore  when  he  found  thofe  that  dilputed  that  the 

World  had  a  beginning,  did  maintain  that  it  was  generated,  and  he 
could  not  underltand  any  generation,  but  out  of  matter  pixexiftent  m 
infinitum,  therefore  he  took  their  opinion  to  be,  abfurd,  and  upon  that  ground 
principally,  concluded  the  World  to  be  eternal  .-whereas,  if  he  had  underftood 
that  there  may  be  fucha  thing  as  Creation  he  had  not  done  it,  for  that  folves 
his  Prccejfus  in  infinitum.  Take  from  Plato,  that  the  World  had  a  beginning, 
and  from  Ariftct.  that  it  was  not  generated,  and  you  have  the  (  true  ) 
Chriftian  opinion. 

Sett.  36.  Incur  ft udy  of  Anatomy,  there  is  a  mafs  of  myfierious  Philofoplry,  and  fuch  as 

Pag.  20.       reduced  the  very  Heathens  to  Divinity.-]  So  it  did  Galen,  who  COnfidei'ing 

the  order,  ufe  and  dilpofition  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  brake  forth 

into  thefe  words  :  Compono  hie  profeElo  Canticum  in  Creatoris  noftri  l/tudemy 
quod  ultra  res  fuas  ornare  voluit  melius  quam  ulla  arte  pojfent.  Galen.  3. 
de  ufu  partitm. 

Sett  -j  7  I  cannot  believe  the  rdfdom  of  Pythagoras  did  ever  pofttively,  and  in  *  literal 

Pag  20*  fe'1fc->  a$rrn  t"'s  Metempfychofis.  3  In  this  the  opinion  of  Grotius  is  contrary 
to  the  Author,  who  faith  this  opinion  was  begotten  by  occafionof  the  opinion 
of  other  Philosophers,  who  in  their  difcourfes  of  the  life  that  is  to  be  after 

tills,  brought  fuch  arguments,  non  magisde  homine  quamde  beftiis  prscedunt. 
And  therefore,  faith  he,  mirandum  non  eft,  fi  tranfttum animarum  de  hominibusin 
beftias,  tie  beftiis  in  homines  alii  commend  funt.  Lib.  2.  de  ver.  Relig.  Chrift. 

(vidcetiam  Annotat.  ejufd.)h\it  yet  there  is  a  (hrewd  objection  againft  the 
opinion  of  Pythagoras,  if  he  did  mean  it  literally  which  is  caft  in  by  the 
Sechtorsof  Demo  critus  and  tpicurusy  which  Lucretius  remembers  in  thefe 
Verles  : 

frit  ere  a 
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Praterea  fi  immortalis  natura  anima 
Confiat,  &  in  corpus  najcentibus  infinuatur, 
Curfuper  ante  aUam  Atatem  meminijfe  nequimus  ? 
Nec  vefiigia  gefiarum  rerum  ft/la  tenemus  ? 
Nam  fi  tantoperft  animi  mutata  poteflas, 
Omnis  ut  attarum  excideret  retinentia  rerum, 
Non  ut  opinor  ea  ab  leto  jam  longiter  err  at. 

This  Argument,  'tis  true,  is  pro  falfo  contra  falfum,  but  yet  holds  ad  hemi- 
nem  fo  far,  that  it  is  not  likely  (as  the  Author  faith)  but  Pythagoras  would 
obferve  an  abfurdity  in  the  confequence  of  his  Metempfychofis  -7  and  there- 
fore did  not  mean  it  literally,  but  defired  only  to  exprefs  the  Soul  to  be  im- 
mortal, which  he,  and  the  other  Philofophers  that  were  of  that  opinion, 
who  had  not  heard  of  Creation,  could  not  conceive,  unlefs  it  muft  be  taken 
for  truth,  that  the  foul  were  before  the  body  5  fo  faith  LaUantius  of  them. 

Non  putave  unt  alher  fieri  pojfe  ut  fuperjint  animx  fofi  corpora,  nifi  videntur  fuijfe 
ante  corpora.  Defa/f.  Sap.  c.  1 8. 
./  do  not  envy  tbe  temper  of  Crows  or  DawsJ}  As  Theophraflus  did,  who  dying,  Sec?.  4^ 

accufed  Nature  for  giving  them,  to  whom  it  could  not  be  of  any  concern-  Page  22. 
ment,  fo  large  a  life ;  and  to  man,  whom  it  much  concern'd,  fo  (hort  a  one. 
Cic.  Tufe.  quAft.  I.  3. 

Not  upon  CiceroV  ground,  becaufe  I  have  livd  them  v>eH."]  I  fuppofe  he  alludes  Sett,  42. 

to  an  expreflion  in  an  Epiftle  of  Cicero,  written  in  his  Exile,  to  his  Wife  Page  13, 
and  Children,  where  he  hath  thefe  words  to  his  Wife :  Quod  reliquum  efi, 

te  fufienta,  mea  Terentia,  ut  potes,  honeflijjime  viximus,  floruimus.  Non  vitium 
noflrum  fed  virtus  ms  affiixit,  feccatum  eft  nullum  nifi  quod  non  una  animum  cum 
ornamemis  amifimus,  1.  24.  Ep.  4. 

And  fiand  in  need  of  Alton's  Bath  before  threefccre.~]  %JEfon  was  the  Father  of 
fafin,  and  at  his  requeft,  was  by  Medea,  by  the  means  of  this  Bath,  reftored 
to  his  youth.  Ingredients  that  went  into  it,  and  the  defcriptioa  of  Meded% 
performance,  Ovid  gives  you,  /.  7.  Metam. 

Jnterea  calido  pejitum  medicamen  aheno 
<  -  Fervet  &  exult  at,  ffumt'fq'-,  tumentibus  albet, 

Illic  *Aimonia  radices  valle  refeflas, 
Seminaq;  &  flores,  &  fuccos  incoquit  atros* 
Adjicit  extremo  lapides  Oriente  petitos, 
Et  quas  Ocean  i  refluum  mare  lavit  arenas. 
Addidit  exceptas  luns,  de  noEle  pruinas, 
Et  Strigis  infames  ipfis  cum  carnibus  alas, 
Inq;  virum  foliti  vultus  mutare  ferinos, 
Ambigui  profeEla  lupi :  nec  defuit  illi 
Squamea  Cinyphei  tenuis  membrana  Chelydri, 
Vivac/fq;  jecur  cervi;  quibus  infuper  addit 
Or  a,  caputq^  novem  cornicis  fecula  pafo. 
His  &  mille  aliis,  pofiquam  fine  nomine  rebus 

Propofttutn  infiruxit  mortali  barbara  munus  5 

Arenti  ramo  jampridem  mi  (is  olivA 

Omnia  confudit,  fummlfq;  immifcuit  ima. 

Ecce  vet  us  calido  verfatus  ftipes  aheno 

Tit  viridis  primo,  nec  longo  tempore  fiondes 

lnduit,  &  fubito  gravidis  oneratur  olivis. 

At  quacunq;  cavo  (pumas  ejecit  aheno 

Ignis ,  &  in  terram  guttA  cecidere  calentes, 

Vernat  humus,  florefq;  &  mollia  pabula  furgunt. 

Qua  fimulac  vidit,  firifto  Medea  recludit 

Enfe  fenis  jugulum,  vetere'mq  exire  cruorem 

Pa(fa,replet  fuccis,quos  poflcjuam  combibit  t/£fonf 

Aut  ore  exceptos,  aut  vulnere,  barba  comtq; 
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Canitie  poftta,  nigrum  rApuere  colorem. 
Pulfafugit  macies  :  abcunt  pallor  q,  fitufjue  j 
AdjeHo.j;  cava  fupflentur  corf  ore  rugty 
Membrdq;  luxuriant,  JECoi\  miratur,  &  dim 
Ante  quater  denos  hunc  fe  reminifcitur  annos  ; 
Dijfimile'mq;  animum  fubiit,  AtAte  relitta. 

Sett.  44.  Extolt  the  Suicide  of  CatO-3   As  doth  SenecA  in  fcveral  places  j  but  LaUan- 

Page  23.  tius  faith,  he  caft  away  his  life,  to  get  the  reputation  of  a  PlAtonkl^  Philofo- 
pher,  and  not  for  fear  of  Ctfar  $  and  'tis  very  probable,  he  was  in  no  great 
fear  of  death,  when  he  flept  fo  fecurely  die  night  before  his  death,  as  die 
ftory  reports  of  him. 

Emori  nolo,  fed  me  effe  mortuum,  nihil  euro.  Were  I  of  Ca?farV  Religion^]  \ 

doubt  not,  but  here  is  a  fault  of  the  Prefs,  and  that  inftead  of  Ctfar  it  lhould 
be  Cicero.  I  meet  not  with  any  fuch  faying  imputed  to  Ctfar,  nor  any  thing 
like  it,  but  that  he  preferred  a  fudden  death  (in  which  he  had  his  opdon)  to 
any  other   but  I  meet  with  fuch  a  faying  in  Cicero  quoted  out  of  Efkharmus 

\_Emori  nolo,  fed  me  effe  mortuum  nihili  aftimo.~]   Where  Cicero  fuftaineth  the 

part  of  the  Epicure,  that  there  is  no  hurt  in  being  dead,  fince  there  re- 
mained! nothing  after  it.  Cic.  i.Thufc.  j%u.  non frecul  Ab  initio. 
Or  whence  Lucan  learn'd  to  fay, 

Sell.  45-.       Communis  mundo  fupereft  rogus,  &C.  3  Why,   Luc  An  was  a  Stokk,  and  'twas 

Pag.  24.      an  opinion  among  them  almoft  generally,  that  the  World  fliould  perifli  by 
Fire  •■,  dierefore  w  ithout  doubt  from  them  he  learned  it.   Caelum  quoque  cum 

omnibus  qua,  in  ccelo  continentur ,  ita  ut  coepiffet  defmere,  fontium  dulci  Aqua,  marifve 
ttutriri,  in  vim  ignis  abiturum.  Stoicis  conftans  opinio  eft,  quod  confumpto  humore 
mundus  hie  omnis  ignefcat.  Minutius  in  OUav.  But  Minutius  lhould  have  ex- 
cepted Boetins,  Poffidonius,  Diogenes  Babjlonius,  and  Ze?w  Sidonius,   who  Were 

Stoicks,  and  yet  did  not  think  die  world  mould  be  deftroyed  by  fire,  nor 
yet  by  any  other  means. 

StB.  46.  How  (hall  we  interpret  Elias^  6oco  years,  &C.3  Lallant.  is  very  poflUVe  that 

Pag.  24.      the  world  lhould  laft  but  6000  years    but  his  reafon  for  it  is  fomewhac 

ftrange^  thus  it  is,  ^uoniamfex  diebus  cuntta  Dei  opera  perfeHa  funt,  per  fe, 
cula  fex,  i.  e.  anncrum  /ex  milliA  manere  in  hoc  ftatu  mundum  necejfe  eft.  De  divi- 
no  pr<emio,  cap.  14. 

Sell  4.7  fyf*  /*'  pretium  virtus  ftbi,   is  but  A  cold  frincifle."]  It  is  a  Stoical  prin- 

Pag"  2  -        Ciple.    J^totris  enim  aliquid  fufra  fummum  >   interrogas  quid  petam  extra  vir- 
J*       tutem  ipfam.    Nihil  enim  habet  melius.    Pretium  fui  eft.    Senec.  de  vit.  ie^t. 

cap.  9. 

ThAt  honefl  art i fee  of  Seneca  .3  whAt  that  artifice  was,  is  to  be  feen  in 

Senec.  L.  1 .  Ep.  1  .  Aliquis  vir  bonus  nobis  eligendus  eft,  0-  femfer  Ante  oculos  ha- 
bendus,  ut  ftc  tanquam  illo  ffeElante  vivamus,  &  omnia  tat.quam  illo  vidente  facia- 
mus.  Et  paulo  poll i-Uge  ituq;  Catoncm  ;  ft  hie  videtur  tibi  nimis  rigidtts, 
elige  remifficres  animi  virum  Lelium,  &C  which  though,  as  the  Author  faith,  it 

be  an  honeft  artifice,  yet  cannot  I  but  commend  the  party,  and  prefer  the 
direction  of  him  ( whoever  he  were")  who  in  the  Margin  of  my  Seneca,  over 

againft  thofe  words,  wrote  thefe :  Sinn  Deo  potius  qui  femter  omnibus  omnia 
agent ibus  n«n  tanquam  fed  reipfa  adeft,  &  videt  ;  ac  etiam  ut  Teftis,  vindcx  &  ftt- 
nitor  eft  male  agent  is. 

*  Ho.  Aquir.  I  have  tried,  if  I  could  reAch  that  greAt  Refolution  of  his  {that  is  of  SeneCZ)  to 
in  torn,  in  be  honeft  without  a  thought  of  Heaven  or  Hell.~]  *  SenecA  brags  he  CCuld  do  tllis, 
Boit.  d '.con-  jn  jljefe  words:  Si  fcirem  Deos  peccAta  ignofcit  tiros,  &  homines  ignorAturos, 
Inim!  Adhiic  propter  vi/itatem  peccati  peccare  erubefecrtm.    Credat  ]udaus  apella  r  no* 

ego.   , 

And  Atheifts  have  been  the  only  Philofophers7\  That  is,  if  nothing  remain  after 

tllis  life.  St.  Aug.  w  as  of  this  bpinioil-  Diftutabam—'  E pi c ur um  accept ur urn 

fuijfe  palmam  in  ar.irn*  meo,  nifi  ego  credidijfem  poft  mortem  reftare  an'm*  vitam, 
&C.  Aug.  /.  6.  conf.  tap.  16. 
ScEf.+Z.  God  by  a  powerful  vtite  fall  command  them  bacl^i'to  their  prefer  fl:apes7\  So 

Pag.  l6.       Aiinutius,  Caierum  qtiis  tarn  ftullus  eft  aut  brutw,  ut  audeat  repugnart  hminem 

d  Deo 
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a  Deo  ut  primum  potuit  fingi ,  ita  pdjfe  denno  reformari ,  nihil  ejfe  poft  obitum,  &  an- 
te onnm  nihil  fuijfe  ;  ficut  de  nihilo  nafci  licult,  ita  de  nihilo  licere  reparari.  Porro 
diffcilius  eft  id  quod  Jit  inciter  e ,  quam  id  quod  fuerit  iter  are.  Tu  pcrire  Deo  ere- 
dis  ,  fi  quid  noftris  oculu  hebetibus  fubtrahitur.  Corpus  emne  jive  arefcit  in  pulve- 
rem  ,  five  in  humorem  folvitur  ,  vel  in  cinerem  comprimitur  ,  vel  in  nidorem  tentea- 
tur;  fubducitur  nobis,  fed  Deo  elementorum  cuftodi  infermtur.  In  Oelav.  Vide 
Gl'Ot.  de  veritate  Relig.  Chriflian.  ubi  (lib.i.)  fohit  objetlionem,  quod  dijfoluta 
corpora  reftitui  nequemt. 

Or  conceive  a  flame  that  can  either  prey  upon  ,  or  purife  the  fttbflance  of  a  foul.  J   Seel.  $o. 

Upon  this  ground  P fellas  lib.  \.de  Energia  Dtmonum,  c.  7.  holds  that  Angels  Pag.  27, 
have  bodies ,  (though  he  grants  them  to  be  as  pure,  or  more  pure  than  Air 
is)  otherwife  he  c  >uld  not  apprehend  how  they  mould  be  tormented  in 
Hell  and  ic  may  be  upon  this  ground  it  was,  that  the  Author  fell  into  the 
error  of  the  Arabians,  mentioned  by  him  Seel.  7. 

There  are  as  many  Hells  at  Anaxagoras  conceited  Worlds.~\   I  aflfure  my  felf  Seel.  jU 

v  it  this  is  falle  printed,  and  that  inftead  of  Anaxagoras  it  mould  be  Ana-  pag#  %%t 
xarch-is  \  for  Anaxagoras  is  reckoned  amongft  thofe  Philofophers  that  main- 
tain^, the  Unity  of  the  World",  but  Anaxarchm  (according  to  the  opinion 
of  Epicurm  )  held  there  were  infinite  Worlds.  This  is  he  that  caus'd  Ale- 
xander to  weep  by  telling  him  there  were  infinite  Worlds  5  whereby 
Alexander  it  feems  was  brought  out  of  opinion  of  his  Geography ,  who  be- 
fore that  time  thought  there  remained  nothing ,  or  not  much  beyond  his 
Conquefts. 

It  is  hard  to  place  thofe  Souls  in  Hellf]    Lallantiut  is  alike  charitably  difpofed  Seel,  f^j 
towards  thofe.    Non  fum  equidem  tarn  iniquus  ut  eos  putem  divinare  debuijfe  ,  ut  Pag.  29, 
veritatem per  feipfos  imienirent  (quod  fieri  ego  mn  pojfe  confiteor  )  fed  hoc  ab  eis  exigo, 
quod  ratione  ipfa  pr  aft  are  potuerunt.  Ladtant.  de  orig.  error,  c.  3.  which  is  the 

very  fame  with  Sir  K  Digbys  expreffion  in  his  Obfervations  on  this  place. 
I  make  no  doubt  at  all  ( faith  he  )  if  any  follow'd  in  the  whole  tenour  of 
their  lives,  the  dictaments  of  right  reafon,  but  that  their  journey  wasfecure 
to  Heaven. 

Ariftotle  tranfgrefsd  the  rnle  of  his  mn  Ethicks.  "]  And  fo  they  did  all,  as  Seel. 

LaElantins  hath  obferved  at  large.  Ariftot.  is  faid  to  have  been  guilty  of  great  Pag.  sp* 
vanity  in  his  Clothes,  of  incontinency,  of  unfaithfulnefs  to  his  Mafter  Alexan- 
der, &c.  But  'tis  no  wonder  in  him,  if  our  great  Seneca  be  alfo  guilty,  whom 
truly  notwithftanding  St.  Jerome  would  have  inferted  into  the  Catalogue  of 
Saints,  yet  I  think  he  as  little  deferv'd  it,as  many  of  the  Heathens  who  did  not 
fay  fo  well  as  he  did  j  for  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  lived  worfe:  to  trace 
him  a  little.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperour  Clandiut  we  find  he  was  ba- 
nifti'd  for  fufpicion  of  incontinency  with  Julia  the  daughter  of  Germanics. 
If  it  be  faid  that  this  proceeded  meerly  from  the  fpight  of  Meffalina ,  (and 
that  Lipfins  did  not  complement  with  him  in  that  kind  Apoftrophe,  Non  ex- 
petit  in  te  hac  culpa,  0<  Rornani  mminis  &  Sapient  U  magna  Sol.  Not.  in  Tacit.) 
why  then  did  me  not  caufe  him  to  be  put  to  death,  as  well  as  fhe  did  the 
other ,  who  was  her  Husband's  Niece  ?  This  for  certain ,  whatever  his  life 
were ,  he  had  pag'mam  lafcivam ,  as  may  appear  by  what  he  hath  written, 
de  Speculorum  ufu,  1. 1 .  Nat.  ^u.  cap.  1 6.  Which  ( admitting  it  may  in  a  Poet, 
yet )  how  it  mould  be  excus'd  in  a  Philofopher  I  know  not.  To  look  upon 
him  in  his  exile ,  we  find  that  then  he  wrote  his  Epiftle  De  Confolat.  to  Pe- 
lybipts ,  Claudius  his  creature  ( as  honeft  a  man  as  Pallas  or  Narcijfus )  and  there- 
in he  extolls  him  and  the  Emperour  to  the  Skies  in  which  he  did  grofsly 
prevaricate ,  and  loft  much  of  his  reputation,  by  feeking  a  difcharge  of  his 
exile  by  fo  fordid  a  means.  Upon  Claudius  his  marriage  with  Agrippina ,  he 
was  recall'd  from  Banilhment  by  her  means,  and  made  Prator;  then  he  for- 
gets the  Emperour ,  having  no  need  of  him ,  labours  all  he  can  to  deprete  y 
him ,  and  the  hopeful  Britannicus,  and  procured  his  Pupil  Nero  to  be  adopted 
and  defignd  Succelfor ,  and  the  Emperours  own  Son  to  be  difinherited ; 
and  againft  the  Emperour  whom  he  fo  much  praifed  when  he  had  need  of 
him ,  after  his  death  he  writes  a  fcurrilous  Libel.  In  Nero  s  Court ,  how 
ungratefully  doth  he  behave  him  felf  towards  Agrippina  l  who  although  (he 
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were  a  wicked  woman,  yet  fhe  ceferv'd  well  of  him ,  and  of  her  Son  too, 
who  yet  never  was  ac  reft  till  he  had  taken  away  her  life ,  and  upon  fulpi- 
cion  caft  in  againft  her  by  this  man.    Afterwards ,  not  to  mention  that  he 
made  great  haft  to  grow  rich ,  which  fhould  not  be  the  bufinefs  of  a  Phiio- 
fopher ,  how  well  did  it  become  his  Philofophy  to  play  die  Traytor  againft 
Nero  himfelf ,  and  to  become  a  complice  in  the  confpiracy  of  Pifo  ?  and 
then  as  good  a  Tragedian  as  he  was ,  methinks  he  doth  in  extreme  a&u  drfi- 
ecre,  when  he  muft  needs  perfwade  Paulina ,  that  excellent  Lady  his  Wife, 
to  die  with  him :  what  fhould  move  him  to  defire  it?  it  could  in  his  opinioti 
be  no  advantage  to  her,  for  he  believ'd  nothing  of  the  immortality  of  the 
SouH  (I  am  not  fatisfied  with  the  reafon  of  Tacitus,  Ne  fibi  tmce  dileilam 
4tdir.)uriaf  relinqueret ,  becaufe  he  difcredits  it  himfelf,  in  almoft  the  next 
words,  where  he  faith,  Nero  bore  her  no  ill  will  at  all,  and  would  not  futfer  her 
to  die)  it  muft  furely  be  then,  becaufe  he  thought  he  had  not  liv'd  long  enough 
(being  not  above  1 14  years  old,fo  much  he  was)  and  had  not  the  fortitude  to 
die ,  unlefs  he  might  receive  fome  confirmation  in  it  by  her  example.  Now 
let  any  man  judge  what  a  precious  Legacy  it  is  that  he  bequeaths  by  his  Nun- 
cupative Will  to  his  friends,  in  Tacitus.  Corner fus  ad  amices  (  fajth  he)  qxan- 
do  merit  is  eerum  referre  gratiam  prohiberetur ,  quod  unum  jam  tamen  Q-  fukktrri- 
mum  habcbat ,  imaginem  vita  fun  relinquere  tefiatur.    It  cannot  be  denyed  of 

him ,  that  he  hath  faid  very  well-,  but  yet  it  muft  as  well  be  affirmed,  due 
his  Practice  hath  run  counter  to  his  Theory,  to  ufe  the  Authors  phrafe. 

The  Scepticks  that  affirmed  they  k»ew  nothing. "}    The  ancient  PhilofopherS 

are  divided  into  three  forts,  Dogmatics,  AcademUi ,  SceptUi;  the  firft  were 
thofe  that  delivered  their  opinions  pofitively  the  fecond  left  a  liberty  of 
disputing  pro  &  contra-,  the  third  declared  that  there  was  no  know  ledge  of 
any  thing ,  no  not  of  this  very  proportion,  That  there  is  no  knowledge-, 
according  to  that, 

 Nihil  fciri  fiquis  put  at ,  id  quoque  nefcit  An  fciri  poffit ,  quod  fe  nil  fci  e 

fatetstr. 

The  Duke  of  Venice  that  weds  himfelf  to  the  Sea  by  a  Ring  of  Gold,  &C.  ]  The 

Duke  and  Senate  yearly  on  Afcenfionday  ufe  to  go  in  their  beft  Attire  to  the 
Haven  at  Lie,  and  there  by  throwing  a  Ring  into  the  Water,  do  take  the 

Sea  as  their  Spoufe.  Fid.  Hifi.  Ital.  by  W.  Thomas  Cambro-Brit.  Bstd-cquius 

reports  that  there  is  a  cuftom  amongft  the  Turks ,  which  they  took  from 
the  Greek  Priefts ,  not  much  unlike  unto  this.   Cum  Grtccrum  faierdotiirm 

mos  fit  certo  veris  tempore  aquas  confecrando  mare  claufum  veluti  refer  are,  ante  quod 
tempm  non  facile  fe  commit  tunt  fiutlibus ;  ab  ea  Ceremonia  nec  Turctt  abfunt. 
Busb.  If.  3.  legat.  Tunic. 

But  the  Phi/efopher  that  threw  his  money  into  the  Sea ,  to  avid  avarice,  &C.  3 
This  was  Apollonim  Thyaneus ,  who  threw  a  great  quantity  of  Gold  into  the 

Sea  With  thefe  Words  ,  Pejfundo  dlvitias,  ne  peffunder  ab  illis.  P operates  the  Ty 

rant  of  Samos  caft  the  beft  Jewel  he  had  into  the  Sea  ,  that  thereby  he  might 
learn  to  compofe  himfelf  againft  the  viciflitude  of  Fortune. 

There  go  fo  many  circumflances  to  piece  up  one  good  atlion.  ]    To  make  an  3<ftion 

to  be  good  ,  all  the  caufes  that  concur  mult  be  good  -,  but  one  bad  amongft 
many  good  ones ,  is  enough  to  make  it  vitious ,  according  to  the  rule ,  Be- 

num  ex  caufa  integra,  malum  ex  partiali. 
Seel.  16.  The  vulgarity  of  thofe  judgments  that  wrap  the  Church  of  God  in  Strabo'/  Cloal^, 

Page  30.     and  rejlrain  it  unto  Europe.]]  'Tis  HrabonU  tunica  in  the  tranflation,  but  Chla- 
mydi  would  do  better ,  which  is  the  proper  exprelfion  of  the  word  that  Strabo 
uleth  :  it  is  not  Europe ,  but  the  known  part  of  the  World  that  Strabo 
refembleth  to  a  Cloak,  and  that  is  it  the  Author  here  alludeth  to-,  but  we, 
have  no  realon  to  think  that  the  relemblance  of  Strabo  \s  very  proper,  f  id. 

Sir  Hen.  Savil.  in  not.  ad  Tac.  in  vita  AgricoU. 
SeSc.  J  7.  Thofe  who  upon  a  rigid  Application  of  the  Law  ,  fentence  Solomon  unto  d.mnati- 

Page  30.     on,  &cj  St.  Aug.  upon  Pfal.  1 16.  and  in  many  other  places,  holds  that  So'ome* 
is  damned   of  the  lame  opinion  is  Lyra ,  in  1  AV^.  c.  7-  and  BelUrm.  1  Tern. 

lib.  1 .  Centrov  C,  f . 
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Wonder  not  at  the  French  for  their  difhes  of  Frogs ,  Snails  and  geft  j : 

Toad-ftools.~]   Toad-ftools  are  not  peculiar  to  the  French pag#  ,Y; 
they  were  a  great  delicacy  among  the  Romans ,  as  appears 
every  where  in  Martial.   It  was  conceived  the  Emperour 
Claudius  received  his  death  by  Poyfon ,  which  he  took  in 
a  Mufhrom,  Suet,  and  Tac. 

How  among  fo  many  millions  of  Faces  ,  there  fhould  be  none  geft  z] 

alike.  ]  t  is  reported  there  have  been  fome  fo  much  alike,  that  they  could  pag*  ^ 
not  be  diftinguilhed  •■,  as  King  Antiochus,  and  one  Antemon  a  Plebeian  of  Syria, 
were  fo  much  alike ,  that  I  aodice,  the  Kings  widow,  by  pretending  this  man 
was  the  King ,  diflembled  the  death  of  the  King  fo  long,  till  according  to  her 
own  mind,  a  SucceiTor  was  chofen.  Cn.  Pompeius,  and  one  Vibitu  the  Orator  3 
C.  P  Uncus  j  and  Rub-rim  the  Stage-player  5  Caff  us  Sever  us  the  Orator,  and  one 

Mirmello;  M-  Mejfala  Cenforius ,  and  One  Menogenes ,  were  fo  much  alike, 

that  unlefs  it  were  by  their  habit,  they  could  not  be  diftinguimed :  but  this 
you  muii:  take  upon  the  Faith  of  Pliny,  {lib.  7.  c.  12. )  and  Solinus,  (cap.  6.) 
who  as  this  Author  tells  elfewhere,  are  Authors  not  very  infallible. 

What  a  0u,r^.^[j.voy.cL^jst,  and  hot  skirmifh  is  betwixt  S.  and  T.  in  Lucian  ~] 

In  his  Dialog,  judicium  vocalium ,  where  there  is  a  large  Oration  made  to  the      '  ^* 

Vowels,  being  Judges,  by  Sigma  againft  Tau  K  complaining  that  Tan  has  be-  s*  3 
reaved  him  of  many  words,  which  mould  begin  with  Sigma. 

Their  Tongues  are  fharper  than  Actius  his  razour.  ~]    AEliui  Navius  was  chief 

Augur,  who  (as  the  ftory  faith)  admonifhing  Tar  a.  Prifcus  that  he  mould 
not  undertake  any  a&ion  of  moment,  without  firft  confulting  the  Augur: 
the  King  (  mewing  that  he  had  little  faith  in  his  skill)  demanded  of  him, 
whether  by  the  rules  of  his  skill,  what  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind  might 
be  done :  to  whom  when  Atllm  had  anfwered  it  might  be  done ,  he  bid  him 
take  a  Whetftone  which  he  had  in  his  hand ,  and  cut  it  in  two  with  a  Ra- 
zor-, which  accordingly  the  Augur  did.  Livy.  And  therefore  wemuft  con- 
ceive it  was  very  fharp.  Here  the  Adage  was  crofs'd ,        tit  *w\w ,  i.  e. 

novacula  in  cotem.  Vide.  Erafm.  Chiliad. 

It  is  not  meer  Zeal  to  Learning ,  or  devotion  to  the  Mufes,  that  wifer  Princes  Pa- 
tronise the  Arts,  &C.   but  a  defire  to  have  their  Names  eternized  by  the  memory  of 

thcW  writings.  ~\  There  is  a  great  Scholar ,  who  took  the  boldnefs  to  tell  a 

Prince  fo  much.    Eft  enim  bonorum  principum  cum  viris  eruditis  tacita  qu<e 
dam  fiatural/fque  focietas,  ut  alter  i  ab  alter  is  illuftrentur  ,  ac  dum  fibi  mutuo 
fuffragantur. ,  &  gloria  principibus  ,    C?"  dottis  author  it  ai  concilietur.  Politian. 

Ep.  Ludovic.  Sfort.  qu*  extat  lib.  1 1 .  Ep.  ep.  i .  And  to  this  Opinion  afti- 
pulates  a  Country-man  of  our  own,  whofe  words  are  thefe :  lgnotm  ejfet  Lu- 

ci Hits  ,  nifi  cum  EpiftoU  Senec<e  illuftrarent.    Laudibi'.s  Cafareis  plus  Virgilhis  & 
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Varus  Lucanufque  adjecerunt ,  quam  immenfum  illud  ararium  quo  urbem  &  orbem 
ffoliavit.    Nemo  prudent  iam  Ithaci  aut  Pelid/t  vires  agnofcerct ,  nifi  eas  Hcn.er: 
divino  public  a^et  ingenio  :  unde  nihil  mi  hi  videtur  confultim  viro  ad  gloriam  prope- 
ranti  fide  Hum  favor  e  fcriptorum.    Joan.  Sarisb.  Polycrat.  lib.  8.  cap.  14  And 

that  Princes  arc  as  much  beholding  to  the  Poets  Pens  as  their  own 

Swords,  Horace  tells  Cenforinm  with  great  confidence  s  Od.S.  I.  4.  Non  incifa 
not  is,  &C. 

SeB.  4.  St.  Paul  that  calls  the  Getians  lyars,  doth  it  but  indireBly,  and  upon  quotation  of 

Pag.  36.  one  of  their  own  Poets.~\  That  is,  Epimenides  the  place  is,  Tit.  1.  v.  1 2.  where 
Paul  ufeth  this  verfe,  taken  out  of  Epimenides, 

Kpn-rcf  ««  WSt  8neia3  ytstfti  a.^yu. 

It  is  tu  bloudy  a  thought  in  one  -way ,  as  Nero'j  was  in  another.    For  by  a  word  we 

■wound  a  thoufand.  ~\  I  fuppofe  he  alludes  to  that  paflage  in  Sueton.  in  the 
Life  of  Nero ,  where  he  relates  that  a  certain  perfon  upon  a  time,  fpoke  in 
his  hearing  thefe  words, 

'£^c»  3*?  opt©-  yCia.  fuy^n-m  nvfi, 

i.  e.  When  I  am  dead,  let  Earth  be  mingled  with  Fire.  Whereupon  the  Em- 
perour  uttered  thefe  words,  'Ef«  &vt&,  i.  e.  Tea  whilfi  J  live:  there  by  one 
word,  he  exprefs'd  a  cruel  thought,  which  I  think  is  the  tiling  he  meant  5  this 
is  more  cruel  than  the  wi(h  of  Caligula ,  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  but  one 
Neck,  that  he  might  deftroy  them  all  at  a  blow. 
SeB.  6.  I  cannot  believe  the  fiory  of  the  Italian,  &c~]  It  is  reported  that  a  cer- 
Pag.  38,  tain  Italian  having  met  with  one  that  had  highly  provoked  him ,  put  a 
Ponyard  to  his  Breaft ,  and  unlefs  he  would  blafpheme  God ,  tola  him 
he  would  kill  him  *,  which  the  other  doing  to  fave  his  life ,  the  Italian 
prefently  kill'd  him ,  to  the  intent  he  might  be  damned ,  having  no  time 
of  Repentance. 

I  have  no  Sins  that  want  a  Name.  "J  The  Author  in  cap.  ult.  lib.  ult.  Pfeu- 
dodsx.  fpeaking  of  the  A6t  of  carnality  exercifed  by  the  Egyptian  Pollindtors 
with  the  dead  carcafles ,  faith  we  want  a  name  for  this ,  wherein  neither 
Petronitu  nor  Martial  can  relieve  us  5  therefore  I  conceive  the  Author  here 
means  a  venereal  fin. 

This  was  the  Temper  of  that  Lecher  that  carnal 'd  with  a  Statua.  3  The  La- 
tine  Annotator  upon  this  hath  thefe  words:  Roma  refertur  de  Hiffano  quo- 
dam.  But  certainly  the  Author  means  the  Statue  of  Venus  Gnidia  made 
by  Praxiteles ,  of  which  a  certain  young  man  became  fo  enamoured ,  that 

Pliny  relates  ,  Ferunt  amore  captum  cum  delituijfet  noBu  Jimulacljro  coh<e(ife ,  e'}ufq\ 
cupiditatis  ejfe  indicem  maculam.  Lucian  alio  has  the  ftory  in  his  Dialog. 
£  Amores.  ] 

And  the  confiitution  of  Nero  »*  his  Spintrian  Recreations.  ~\    The  Author 

doth  not  mean  the  laft  Nero ,  but  Tiberius  the  Emperour ,  whofe  name  was 

Nero  tOO  j  of  whom  Sueton.  Seceffu  vero  Capreenfi  etiam  fellariam  excogitavit  fc- 
dem  arcanarum  libidinum ,  in  quam  ttndique  conquifti  pueliirum  cr  exoletorum 
greges  monflrosique  concubitus  repertores,  quos  ffintrias  appcRabxt,  triplici  ferie  con-< 
ncxi  invicem  incefiarent  fe  coram  ipfo,  ut  adfpeBu  defcientes  libidincs  excitarcty 
Suet,  in  Tib.  43. 

SeB.  8.  i  have  feen  a  Grammarian  toure  and  plume  himfclf  over  a  fng/eline  in  Horace, 

Pag.  2)9'  ar>^  fhew  more  pride,  &C.~]  Movent  mihi  ftomachum  Grammatifi<t  quidam  ,  qui 
cum  duos  tenuerint  vocabulorum  origines  it  a  fe  oflentant ,  it  a  venditant  ,  it  a  circum- 
ferunt  jaBabundi ,  ut  pro,  ipfis  pro  nihilo  habendos  Philofophos  arbitrentur.  PicuS 
Mirand.  in  Ep.  ad  Hcrmol.  Barb.  qu<t  exflat  lib.  nono  Epifi.  Politian. 

Garfio  quifq'j  duos  poftquam  fcit  jungere  partes^ 
Sic  flat ,  Jic  loquitur,  velut  omnes  noverit  artes. 

1  cannot  thin\  that  Homer  pin  d  away  upon  the  Riddle  of  the  FiftermenJ]  The 

Hiftory 
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Hiftory  out  of  Plutarch  is  thus :  Sailing  from  Thebes  to  the  IHand  Ion  ,  being 
landed  and  fet  down  upon  the  fhore,  there  happen  d  certain  Fifhermen  to 
pafs  by  him ,  and  he  asking  them  what  they  had  taken,  they  made  him  this 
Enigmatical  anfwer ,  That  what  they  had  taken,  they  had  left  behind  them 
and  what  they  had  not  taken ,  they  had  with  them:  meaning,  that  becaufe 
they  could  take  no  Fifh ,  they  went  to  loufe  themfelves  and  that  all  which 
they  had  taken ,  they  had  killed ,  and  left  behind  them ,  and  all  which 
they  had  not  taken ,  they  had  with  them  in  their  Clothes :  and  that  Homer 
being  ftruck  with  a  deep  fadnefs  becaufe  he  could  not  interpret  this ,  pin'd 
away,  and  at  laft  died.  Pliny  alludes  to  this  Riddle,  in  his  Ep.  to  his  Friend 
Fufctu ,  where  giving  an  account  of  fpending  his  time  in  the  Country ,  he 

tells  him  ,  tenor  aliquando,  fed  non  fine pugiilaribus,  ut  quamvis  nihil  ceperim,  non 
nihil  refer  am.   PI  in.  tp.  lib.  9.  Ep.  36. 

Or  that  Ariftot.  -did  ever  drown  himfelLupon  the  flux  or  reflux  o/EuripuS-3 

Laertim  reports  that  Ariftot le  died  of  a  difeafe  at  63  years  of  Age.  For 

this  and  the  laft,  fee  the  Author  in  Pfeudodox. 

Ariftotle  doth  but  inftrutl  us  as  Plato  did  him,  to  confute  himfelf.~\  In  the  mat- 
ter of  Ideas,  Eternity  of  the  World,  &c. 

I  could  be  content  that  we  might  procreate  like  trees  Without  conjunction,  or  that  £efl.  ^ 
there  were  any  way  to  perpetuate  the  World  without  this  trivial  and  vulgar  way  of  p™' 
Coition  :  It  is  the  foolijheft  atl  a  wife  man  commits  in  all  his  life.  ]    There  was 

a  Phyfician  long  before  the  Author ,  that  was  of  the  fame  opinion ,  Hippo- 
crates ;  for  which  vide  A.  Gel.  1. 1 9.  NoB.  Attic,  c.  %.  And  fo  of  late  time  was 
Paracelfus,  who  did  undertake  to  prefcribe  a  way  for  the  generation  of  a  man 

without  coition.     Vide  Campanel,  de  fenfu  rerum ,  in  Append,  ad  cap.  1 9. 1.  4. 

Monfieur  Montaigne  words  on  this  fubjedb,  are  worth  the  reading  3  thefe  they 

are :  fe  trouve  apres  tout ,  que  t  amour  ri  eft  autre  chofe  que  la  faim  de  cette  jouyf- 
^fance,  &  conjiderant  maintes  fois  ridicule  titillation  de  fe  plaifer  par  ou  il  nous  tient% 
les  abfurdes  movements ,  efcervelez,  &  eftourdis  dequoy  il  agit  Zenon  &  Cratippusj 
cefte  rage  indifcrete ,  ce  vifage  inftamme  defureur  &  de  cruante  au  plus  doux  effect 
de  I'  amour,  &  puis  cette  morgue  grave  fever e  &  ex  tat  i  que  en  un  atl  ion  fifolle,  &  que 
la  fupreme  volupte  aye  du  trainfy  &  du  plaintiff  commer  ladoleur,  je  croye  qu  au  fe 
joue  de  nous ,  &  que  ceft  par  induftrie  que  nature  nous  a  laijfe  la  plus  trouble  de  nos 
atlions  les  plus  communes  pour  nous  efgaller  par  la  &  apparier.  les  fols  &  les  fages  : 
&  nous  &  les  beftes,  le  plus  contemplatif  &  prudent  homme  quand  je  /'  imagine  en 
cette  affiette  je  le  tien  pour  un  affronteur  ,  de  faire  le  prudent  &  le  contemplatif, 
cefont  les  fieds  du  paon  qui  abbatent  fon  orgueil ,  nous  mangeons  bien  &  beavons 
comme  les  beftes  ,  mais  fe  ne  font  pas  atlions  ,   qui  empefchent  les  operations  de 
noftre  ame,  en  celle-fte  nous  gradons  noftre  advantage  fur  elles  :  cette-cy  met  tout  autre 
penfee  fans  le  joug  abrutift  &  abefiit  par  fon  imperieufe  authorite  taute  la  Theolo- 
gy &  Philefephy  qui  eft  en  Platon  &  fi  il  ne  fen  plaint  pas,  par  tout-  allours  vous 
pouvez,  garder  quelque  decence  toutes  autres  operations  fouffrent  des  Regies  £  hone- 
ftete  cette-cy  ne  fe  peut  feulement  imaginer  que  vitieufe  ou  ridicule  trouvezy  pour- 
voir  un  proceder  fage  &  difcret.    Alexander  difoit  qu  il  fe  cognojfoit  principale- 
ment  mortel  par  cette  atlion  &  par  le  dormir  :  le  fommeil  fuffoque  &  fupprime  les 
facultez,  de  noftre  ame  ,  la  befoigne  les  abforbe  &  diffipe  de  mefme.    Cette  ceft  un 
marque  non  feulement  de  noftre  corruption  originelle  ,  mais  auffi  de  noftre  vanite  £t* 
disformite.    Jfun  cofte  nature  nous  y  poujfe  ay  ant  attache  a  ce  dejire  la  plus  noble^ 
utile  &plaifant  de  toutes  fes  operations,  &  la  nous  laijfe  ct  autre  part  accufer  &  fuyf  > 
romme  infolent  &  difhonefte  ,  en  rougir  &  ce  commander  £  abftinence,  &C.  Mon- 
taign  Uv.  3.  chapit.  J1. 

And  may  be  inverted  on  the  worft.~]^  That  is,  that  there  are  none  fo  abandon-  Sett.  10. 
ed  to  vice,  but  they  have  fome  fprinklings  of  vertue.   There  are  fcarce  any  page  41. 
fo  vicious ,  but  commend  vertue  in  thole  that  are  endued  with  it ,  and  do 
fome  things  laudable  themfelves ,  as  PUn.  faith  in  Panegyric.  Machiavel  upon 
Livy,  lib.  1.  cap.  27.  fets  down  the  enfuing  relation  as  a  notable  confirmation 

of  this  truth.  Julius  Pontifex ,  ejus  nominis  fecundus ,  anno  falutis  i  joj.  Bono- 
mam  exercitus  duxit,  ut  Bentivolorum  familiam  ,  qua  ejus  urbis  imperium  centum 
jam  annos  tenuerat ,  loco  moveret.  Eade'mq;  in  expeditione  etiam  fohannem  Pagolum, 
Bagloneum  tyrannnm  Perufinum  fua  fede  expellere  decreverat,  ut  caterof  item,  qui 
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urbes  Ecclefia  per  vim  tenerent-  I  jus  rei  causa,  cum  ad  Perujinam  urbem  accefpffet, 
&  notum  jam  omnibus  effct  quid  in  ammo  haberet :  tamen  impatiens  mor<e,  noluit 
cxercitu-s  expetlare,  fed  inermis  quafi  urbem  ingreffm  eft,  in  quam  Johannes  Pagdm 
defendendi  fui  causa,  non  exiguas  copiai  cor.tr axer at.  Is  autem  eodem  furore,  quo 
res  [uas  adminiftrare  folebat,  una  cum  milite,  cui  cuftodiam  fui  corporis  demandkrat^ 
fefe  in  pontificts  putcftatem  dedidit ;  k  quo  abdutltu  eft,  reliflufque  alius,  qui  Ec- 
clefia,  nomine  urbem  gubernaret.  Hac  ipfa  in  re  magnopere  adn.irati  funt  viri  Japi- 
entes,  qui  Pontificem  comitabantur,  cum  Pontifcis  ipfius  temeritatem,  cum  abjcllum 
vi/emCjUe  Johannis  Pagoli  animum  :  nee  caufam  intelligebant,  ob  ctuam  per  mot  us  idem 
Pagolus,  hoftem  fuum  ir.ermcm  (quod  Mi  cum  perpetua  nominis  fui  mcmoria  facere 
liccbai)  non  fubito  opprcffcrir,  &  tarn  pretiofa  [folia  diripuerit  ;  cum  Pentifex  urlcm 
ingreffus  fuiffet,  Cardinalibus  tantum  fuis  ftipatus,  qui  pretiofffmas  (juafq;  fuarum 
rerum  fecum  habebant.  Neque  enim  credebatur  Pagolus  a  tanto  facinore  vel  fua 
bonitate,  vel  animi  confcientia  abftinuiffe  :  euod  in  hominem  feeler  at  um,  qui  &  pro- 
pria for  ore  utebatur,  &  confobrinos  nepote'fque  dominandi  causa  e  medio  fuftulerat 
hujufmodi  pii  affettus  cadere  non  viderentur.  Cum  igitur  loac  de  re  varie  effent  ftpi- 
entum  virorum  fententi*  ;  concluferunt  tandem  id  ei  accidifje,  quod  ita  ccmparatum 

fit,  ut  homines  neque  plane  pravi  efle  queant,  neque  perfedte  boni.  Prazi 

perfcilre  ejfe  nequeant,  propterea  quod,  ubi  tale  quoddam  fcelus  eft,  in  quo  aliquid 
rnagnifci  ac  generofi  inj.t,  id  patrare  non  audeant.  Nam  cum  Pagolus  neq;  inceflum 
prius  horruijjet,  neque  parricidio  abftinuijfet :  tamen  cum  oblata  effet  occafio,  pravi 
quidem  fed  memorabilis,  atque  aterna  memori&  facinoris  patrandi,  id  attentare  non 
aufus  fuit,  cum  id  fine  infamia  pr  flare  licuijfet,  quod  rei  magnitudo  omnia  pricra 
feeler  a  obtegere  potuiffet,  &  a  periculo  cenfervare.  Quibus  accedit,  quod  Mi  gratu- 
/ati  fui  fent  etiam  quam  p/urimi,  ft  primus  aufus  effet  Pontificibus  monftrare  rationem 
dominandi ;  totiufque  human  a  vit  ufum  ab  Mis  nimis  parvi  pendi. 

Pojfons  contain  within  themfelves  their  own  Antidotef]    The  Poyfon  of  a  Scor- 

pion  is  not  Poyfon  to  it  felf,  nor  the  Poyfon  of  a  Toad  is  not  Poyfon  to  ic 
felf;  fo  that  the  fucking  out  of  Poyfon  from  perfons  infected  by  Pfylls, 
( who  are  continually  nourilhed  with  venomous  aliment)  w  ithout  any  preju- 
dice to  themfelves,  is  the  lefs  to  be  wondred  at. 

The  man  without  a  Navel  yet  lives  in  mef]  The  Latin  Annotator  hath  expli- 
cated this  by  Homo  non  perfetlus,  by  which  it  feems  he  did  not  comprehend 
the  Author's  meaning  for  the  Author  means  Adam,  and  by  a  Metonymie, 
original  fin  ■■>  for  the  Navel  being  only  of  ufe  to  attract  the  aliment  »»  utero 
materno,  and  Adam  having  no  mother,  he  had  no  ufe  of  a  Navel,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  to  be  conceived  he  had  any  and  upon  that  ground  the  Author 
calls  him  the  man  without  a  Navel. 

Set!  1 1  Our  gr offer  memories  have  then  fo  little  hold  of  our  abftratled  underftandings,  tlutt 

P^pp    *        they  forget  the  ft ory,  and  can  only  relate  to  our  awaked  fenfes  a  csnfufed  and  broken 

°  *z'  tale  of  that  that  hath paffedf]  For  the  moft  part  it  is  fo.  In  regard  of  the  Au- 
thor's expreifion  of  forgetting  the  ftory,  though  otherwife  it  be  not  very 
pertinent  to  this  place,  I  lhall  let  down  a  relation  given  by  an  Englifh  Gen- 
tleman, of  two  dreams  that  he  had,  wherein  he  did  not  forget  the  ftory, 
but  (what  is  more  ftrangej  found  his  dreams  verified.  This  it  is  : 

Whilft  I  lived  at  Prague,  and  one  night  had  fat  up  very  late  drinking  at  a 
Feaft,  early  in  the  morning  the  Sun-beams  glancing  on  my  face,  as  I  lay  in 
my  bed,  /  dreamed  that  a  fliadow  palling  by  told  me  that  my  Father  was 
dead :  at  which  awaking  all  in  a  fweat,  and  affected  with  this  dream,  I  role 
and  wrote  the  day  and  hour,  and  all  circumftances  thereof  in  a  Paper-Book, 
which  Book  with  many  other  things  I  put  into  a  Barrel,  and  fent  it  from 
Prague  to  Stade,  thence  to  be  conveyed  into  England.  And  now  being  at 
Nurenburgh,  a  Merchant  of  a  noble  Family  well  acquainted  witli  me  ana  my 
friends,  arrived  there,  who  told  me  my  Father  died  fome  two  months  ago. 
I  lift  not  to  write  any  lyes,but  that  which  /  write,  is  as  true  as  mange.  When 
/returned  into  England  fome  four  years  after,  /  would  not  open  the  Barrel  / 
fent  from  Prague,  nor  look  into  the  Paper-book  in  which  /  had  written  thi< 
Dream,  till /had  called  my  Sifters  and  fome  friends  to  be  witnefles,  where 
my  felf  and  they  were  aftoniihed  to  fee  my  written  Dream  anfwer  die  very 
day  of  my  Father's  deadi. 

/  may 
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I  may  lawfully  fwear  that  which  my  Kinfman  hath  heard  witneffed  by  my 
Brother  Henry  whilft  he  lived,  that  in  my  youth  at  Cambridge,  I  had  the  like 
Dream  of  my  Mother's  death,  where  my  Brother  Henry  living  with  me, 
early  in  the  morning  I  dreamed  that  my  Mother  palled  by  with  a  fad  coun- 
tenance, and  told  me  that  fhe  could  not  come  to  my  Commencement :  /  be- 
ing within  five  months  to  proceed  Mafter  of  Arts,  and  (he  having  promi- 
fed  at  that  time  to  come  to  Cambridge.  And  when  /related  this  Dream  to  my 
Brother,  both  of  us  awaking  together  in  a  fweat,  he  protefted  to  me  that 
he  had  dreamed  the  very  fame :  and  when  we  had  not  the  leaft  knowledg 
of  our  Mothers  ficknefs,  neither  in  our  youthful  affe&ions  were  any  whit  af- 
fected with  the  ftrangenefs  of  this  dream,  yet  the  next  Carrier  brought  us 
word  of  our  Mothers  death.  Mr.  Fienaes  Morifin  in  his  /tinerary.  I  am  not 
over-credulous  of  fuch  relations,  but  methinks  the  circumftance  of  publifn- 
ing  it  at  fuch  a  time,  when  there  were  thofe  living  that  might  have  difprov'd 
it,  if  it  had  been  falfe,  is  a  great  argument  of  the  truth  of  it. 

/  wonder  the  fancy  ef  Lucan  and  Seneca  did  not  dtf cover  it  7]  For  they  had  botll  SebJ.  i  x, 

power  from  Nero  to  chufe  their  deaths.  Pag.  43. 

To  conceive  our  [elves  Vrinals  is  not  fo  ridiculous."]  Reperti  fuftt,  Galeno  &  Avi-  SetT.  1 3. 
cenna  tefiibusy  qui  fe  vafa  fblilia  crederent,  &  idcirco  hominum  attatlum  ne  confrin-  Page  43. 
gerentur  foliciie  fugerent.  Pontan.  in  Attic.  Bellar.  (Hift.  zi.)   which  proceeds 

From  extremity  of  Melancholy. 

Ariftotle  is  too  fever ■<?,  that  will  not  allow  us  to  be  truly  liberal  without  wealth.] 
Arifiot.L  1.  Ethic,  c.  8. 

Thy  will  be  done  though  in  mine  own  undoing']  This  fhould  be  the  wifll  of  every  Sect.  1 5". 

man,  and  is  of  the  mod:  wife  and  knowing.  Le  Chrifiien  plus  humble  &  plus  Page  4?. 

[age  &  mieux  recognoiffant  ctue  cefl  que  de  lay  fe  rapport e  a  fin  Createur  de  choifir& 
ordonner  ce  qu  il  luy  faut.   II  ne  le  fupplie  d 'autre  chofe  que  fa  volonte  foit  faite. 

Montaign. 
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To  the  Right  Honourable  Edward  Earl  of 
Dorfety  Baron  of  Bucfymrft)  Sec. 

My  Lord, 

1 Received  yefternight,  your  Lordfliip's  of  the  Nineteenth  current, 
wherein  you  are  pleated  to  oblige  me,  not  only  by  extream  gallant 
expreflions  of  favour  and  kindnefs,  but  likewife  by  taking  fo  far  in- 
to your  care  the  expending  of  my  time,  during  the  tediou(hefs  of 
my  reftraint,  as  to  recommend  to  my  reading  a  Book,  that  had  recei- 
ved the  honour  and  fafeguard  of  your  approbation  •,  for  both  which  I  moft 
humbly  thank  your  Lordlhip.    And  lince  I  cannot  in  the  way  of  grate- 
fulnefs  exprefs  unto  your  Lordfhip  as  I  would,  thofe  hearty  fentiments  I 
have  of  your  goodnefs  to  me  j  I  will  at  the  leaft  endeavour,  in  the  way  of 
Duty  and  Obfervance,  to  let  you  fee  how  the  little  needle  of  my  Soul  is 
throughly  touched  at  the  great  Loadftone  of  yours,  and  followed!  fuddenly 
and  ftrongly,  which  way  foever  you  beckon  it.   In  this  occafion,  the  Mag- 
netick  motion  was  impatient  to  have  the  Book,  in  my  hands,  that  your  Lord- 
fhip gave  fo  advantageous  a  Character  of-,  whereupon  I  fent  prefently  fas 
late  as  it  was)  to  /Wr-Church-yard,  for  this  Favourite  of  yours,  ReHgt» 
Medici :  which  after  a  while  found  me  in  a  condition  tit  to  receive  a  Blef- 
fing  by  a  vifit  from  any  of  fuch  Mafter  pieces,  as  you  look  upon  with  gra- 
cious eyes :  for  I  was  newly  gotten  into  my  Bed.    This  good  natur'd  crea- 
ture I  could  eafily  perfwade  to  be  my  Bed  fellow,  and  to  wake  with  me, 
as  long  as  I  had  any  edg  to  entertain  my  felf  with  the  delights  I  fucked  from 
fo  noble  a  converfation.   And  truly  (my  Lord )  I  clofed  not  my  eyes,  till 
I  had  enricht  my  felf  with,  (or  at  leaft  exa&ly  furveyed)  all  the  treasures 
that  are  lapped  up  in  the  folds  of  thofe  few  (beets.  To  return  only  a  gene- 
ral commendation  of  this  curious  Piece,  or  at  large  to  admire  the  Author's 
Spirit  and  fmartnefs,  were  too  perfun&ory  an  account ,  and  too  (light  an 
one  to  fo  decerning  and  (Teddy  an  eye  as  yours,  after  fo  particular  and 
encLirged  a  Summons  to  read  needfully  this  Difcmrfe.    I  will  therefore 
prefume  to  blot  a  fheet  or  two  of  Paper  with  my  refledions  upon  funcky 

I  i  i  z  paflageS 
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paffages  through  the  whole  Context  of  it,  as  they  (hall  occur  to  my  remem- 
brance. Whereas  now  your  Lordfhip  knoweth,  this  Packet  is  not  fo  happy  • 
as  to  carry  with  it  any  other  expremon  of  my  obfequioufnefs  to  you :  ic 
will  be  but  reafonable,  you  ihould  even  here  give  over  your  further  trou- 
ble of  reading,  what  my  refpeCt  ingageth  me  to  the  writing  of. 

Whofe  firft  ftep  is  ingenuity  and  a  well  natur'd  evennels  of  fudgmcntfiwW 
be  fure  of  applaufe  and  fair  hopes  in  all  men  for  the  reft  of  his  journey.  And 
indeed  (my  Lord)  me  thinketh  this  Gentleman  fetteth  out  excellently  poifed 
with  that  happy  temper :  and  fheweth  a  great  deal  of  fudidow  Piety  in  ma- 
king a  right  ufe  of  the  blind  zeal  that  Bigots  lofe  themlelves  in.  Yet  /  can- 
not fatisfte  my  Doubts  throughly,  how  he  maketh  good  his  profefling  to 
follow  the  great  Wheel  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  Divinity  which 
lurely  is  the  folid  Bafts  of  true  Religion :  for  to  do  fo,  without  jarring  againft 
the  Conduct  of  that  firft  Mover  by  Eccentrical  and  irregular  Motions,  ob- 
ligeth  one  to  yield  a  very  dutiful  obedience  to  the  Determinations  of  it, 
without  arrogating  to  ones  ielf  a  controuling  Ability  in  liking  or  mifliking 
the  Faith*  Do£trine  and  Conftitutions  of  that  Church  which  one  looketh 
upon  as  their  North-Star :  Whereas,  if  /miftake  not,  this  Author  appro veth 
the  Church  of  England,  riot  abfoliitely,  but  comparatively  with  orner  Re- 
formed Churches. 

My  next  Reflection  is,  concerning  what  he  hath  fprinkled  (moft  wittily) 
in  feveral  places,  concerning  the  Nature  and  immortality  of  a  humane  Soul, 
and  the  Condition  and  State  it  is  in,  after  the  diftolution  of  the  Body.  And 
here  give  me  leave  to  obferve  what  our  Country-man  Roger  b.uoh  did  long 

ago  :  That  thofe  5  tudents,  -who  bufte  themfelves  much  rvith  fuch  Notions,  as  re/idc 
•wholly  in  the  fantafe,  do  hardly  ever  become  idoneous  for  abflratled  Aletaphyfcal  Spe- 
culations, the  one  having  Bulhie  Foundation  of  Matter,  or  of  the  Occidents  of  it,  tt 
fettle  upon,  (at  the  leaf,  with  one  foot : )  The  other  flying  continually,  even  to  a  lef- 
fcning  fitch,  in  the  fubtil  Air.  And  accordingly,  it  hath  been  generally  noted,  that 
the  exaUcft  Mathematicians ,  -who  converfe  altogether  with  Lines,  Figures,  and  other 
differences  of  Quantity,  have  feldom  proved  eminent  in  Metaphyftc\s,  cr  (peculative 
Divinity.  Nor  again,  the  Profejfors  of  thefe  Sciences,  in  the  tther  Arts.  Much  left 
can  it  be  expected  that  an  excellent  Phyfcian,  whofe  fancy  is  always  fraught  with 
the  material  Drugs  that  he  prefcribeth  his  Apothecary  to  compound  his  Medicines  of, 
and  whofe  hands  are  inured  to  the  cutting  up,  and  eyes  to  the  Infrctlion  of  Anatafo-i- 
zed  Bodies,  fhould  eaftly,  and  with  fuccefs,  flie  his  thoughts  at  fe  towring  a  Game, 
as  a  pure  Jntelletl,  a  feparated  and  unbodied  Soul.  Surely  this  acute  Av.thor\  fhsip 

wit,  had  he  orderly  applied  his  Studies  that  way,  would  have  been  able  to 
fatisfie  himfelf  with  lefs  labour,  and  others  with  more  plenitude,  than  it  • 
bath  been  the  Lot  of  fo  dull  a  brain,  as  mine,  concerning  the  Immortality  ~tf 
the  Soul.  And  yet,  /  affaire  you  (my  Lord)  the  little  Philofophy  that  is  allowed 
me  for  my  ihare,  demonfti  ateth  this  Propofition  to  me,  as  well  as  Faith  de- 
livereth  it,  which  our  Phyftcian  will  not  admit  in  his. 

To  make  good  this  Afiertion  here,  were  very  unreafonable,  fince  that  to 
do  it  exactly  (and  without  exaclnefs,  it,  were  not  demonftration)  requireth  a 
total  Survey  of  the  whole  Science  of  Bodies,  and  of  all  the  operations  that 
We  are  converfant  with,  of  a  rational  Creature:  which  I  having  done  with 
all  the  fuccinCtnefs  /  have  been  able,  to  explicate  fo  knotty  a  Subject  with, 
hath  taken  me  up  in  the  firft  draught  near  two  hundred  Iheets  of  Paper.  / 
fhal]  therefore  take  leave  of  this  Point,  with  only  this  Note,  That  /  take 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  (under  his  favour)  to  be  of  that  Nature,  that  to 
them  only  that  are  not  veried  in  the  ways  of  proving  it  by  Reafon,  it  is  an 
Article  of  Faith :  to  others,  it  is  an  evident  Conclulion  of  demonftrative 
Science. 

And  with  a  like  fhort  Note,  /  (hall  obferve,  how  if  he  had  traced  the 
Nature  of  the  Soul  from  its  firft  Principles,  lie  could  not  have  fufpedted  it 
ihould  fleep  in  the  Grave,  till  the  RcfurreUiun  of  the  Body.  Nor  would 
lie  have  permirted  his  compafllonative  Nature  to  imagin  it  belonged  to  Gods 
mercy  fas  the  Chilians  did)  to  change  its  condition  in  thofe  that  are  damned, 
from  pain  to  happinefs.  For  where  God  ihould  have  done  that,  he  mult 
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have  made  that  anguilhed  Soul  another  creature  than  it  was  (as  to  make  fire 
cea'.e  from  being  hot,  requireth  to  have  it  become  another  thing  than  the 
Element  of  fire  $ )  fince,  that  to  be  in  fuch  a  condition,  as  naaketh  us  under- 
ftand  damned  fouls  miferable,  is  a  necelTary  effect  of  the  temper  it  is  in, 
when  it  goeth  out  of  the  Body,  and  muft  necelTarily  (out  of  its  own  Nature) 
remain  in,  unvariably  for  all  Eternity  ;  Though,  for  the  Conceptions  of  the 
vulgar  part  of  Mankind,  (who  are  not  capable  of  fuch  abftrule  notions)  it 
be  ltyled,  (and  truly  too)  the  fentence  and  punifliment  of  a  fevere  Judge, 

I  am  extreamly  pleafed  with  him,  when  he  faith,  There  are  not  Impoffi- 
bilities  enough  in  Religion  for  an  active  Faith:  And  no  whit  lefs,  when  in 
Philofiphy  he  will  not  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  naked  terms,  as  in  Schools  ufe  to 
be  obtruded  upon  eafie  minds ,  when  the  Mafters  fingers  are  not  ftrong 
enough  to  untye  the  Knots  propofed  unto  them.  I  confefs,  when  I  enquire 
what  Light  (to  ufe  our  Authors  example)  is,  I  mould  be  as  well  contented 
with  his  lilence,  as  with  his  telling  me  it  is  aStus  perfpicuus  $  unlels  he  expli- 
cate clearly  to  me,  what  thofe  words  mean,  which  1  find  very  few  go  about 
to  do.  Such  meat  they  fwallow  whole,  and  eject  it  as  entire.  But  were 
fuch  things  Scientifically  and  Methodically  declared,  they  would  be  of  ex- 
tream  fatisfaction  and  delight.  And  that  work  taketh  up  the  greateft  pare 
of  my  formerly  mentioned  Treatife.  For  I  endeavour  to  mew  by  a  conti- 
nued Progrefs,  and  not  by  Leaps,  all  the  Motions  of  Nature  5  and  unto 
them  to  fit  intelligibly  the  terms  ufed  by  her  belt  Secretaries  ?  whereby  all 
wild  fantaftick  Qualities  and  Moods  (introduced  for  refuges  of  ignorance) 
are  banilhed  from  my  Commerce. 

In  the  next  place  (my  Lord)  I  (hall  fufpect  that  our  Author  hath  not  pene- 
trated into  the  bottom  of  thofe  Conceptions,  that  deep  Scholars  have  taught 
us  of  Eternity  5  Methinketh  he  taketh  it  for  an  infinite  Extension  of  time? 
and  a  never-ending  Revolution  of  continual  Succeffion:  which  is  no  more 
like  Eternity,  than  a  grofs  body  is  like  a  pure  Spirit.  Nay,  fuch  an  Infinity 
of  Revolutions,  is  demonftrable  to  be  a  Contradiction,  and  impoffible.  In 
the  Hate  of  Eternity  there  is  no  Succeffion,  no  Change,  no  Variety.  Souls  01 
Angels,  in  that  condition,  do  not  fo  much  as  change  a  thought.  All  things, 
notions  and  actions  that  ever  were,  are,  or  (hall  be  in  any  creature,  are  actu- 
ally prefent  to  fuch  an  Intellect:.  And  this  (my  Lord)  I  aver,  not  as  deriving 
it  from  Theology ,  and  having  recourfe  toiteatifick  Virion,  to  make  good  my 
Tenet,  (for  fo,  only  glori  ried  creatures  lhould  enjoy  fuch  immenfe  know- 
ledge but  out  of  the  principles  of  Nature  and  Reafon,  and  from  thence  fhall 
demonstrate  it  to  belong  to  the  loweft  S«ul  of  the  ignoranteft  wretch  whilft 
he  lived  in  this  world,  fince  damned  in  Hell.  A  bold  undertaking,  you  will 
fay.  But  I  confidently  engage  my  felf  to  it.  Upon  this  occafion  occurreth 
alfo  a  great  deal  to  be  faid  of  the  Nature  of  Predeflination  (which  by  the 
fhort  touches  our  Author  giveth  of  it,  1  doubt  he  quite  miftakes)  and  how 
it  is  an  unalterable  Series  and  Chain  of  Caufes,  producing  Infallible  (and  in  re- 
fpect  of  them,  neceffary)  Effects.  But  that  is  too  large  a  Theme  to  unfold 
here  too  vaft  an  Ocean  to  defcribe,in  the  fcant  Map  of  a  Letter.  And  there- 
fore I  will  refer  that  to  a  fitter  opportunity,  fearing  I  have  already  too  much 
trefpaffed  upon  your  Lordfhips  patience  j  but  that  indeed,  I  hope,  you  have 
not  had  enough  to  read  thus  far. 

I  am  fure,  my  Lord,  that  you  (who  never  forgot  any  thing,  which  defer- 
ved  a  room  in  your  Memory)  do  remember  how  we  are  told,  that  Abyffus 

abyjfum  invocat.   So  here  our  Author,  from  the  Abyfs  of  Predeflination,  fall- 

eth  into  that  of  the  Trinity  of  Perfons,  confident  with  the  Indivisibility  of 
the  Divine  Nature :  And  out  of  that  (if  I  be  not  exceedingly  deceived)  in- 
to a  third  of  miftaking,  when  he  goeth  about  to  illuftrate  this  admirable 
Myftery  by  a  wild  Difcourfe  of  a  Trinity  in  our  Souls.  The  dint  of  Wit  is  not 
forcible  enough  to  dillect  fuch  tough  Matter  5  wherein  all  the  obfeure  glim- 
mering we  gain  of  that  inacceffible  Light,  cometh  to  us  clothed  in  the  dark 
weeds  of  Negations,  and  therefore  little  can  we  hope  to  meet  with  any  po- 
fitive  Examples  to  parallel  it  withal. 

I  doubt/ 
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I  doubt,  he  alfo  miftaketh,  and  impofeth  upon  the  feveral  Schools,  when 
he  inthnateth,  that  they  gainfay  this  vifible  worlds  being  but  a  rotate  cr 
Shadow  of  the  Invilible  and  Intellectual :  which  manner  of  Philcfopliizjng,  he 
attributeth  to  Hermes  Trifmegiftus ;  but  is  every  where  to  be  met  with  in 
PUto  •,  and  is  raifed  fince  to  a  greater  height  in  the  Chriftian  Schools. 

But  I  am  fure  he  learned  in  no  good  School,  nor  fucked  from  any  good 
Philofiphy  to  give  an  actual  Subfiftence  and  being  to  firit  Matter  without  a 
Form.  He  that  will  allow  that  a  Real  Exigence  in  Nature  is  as  fuperfkially 
tincted  in  Metaphyfickf,  as  another  would  be  in  Mathemathks,  that  mould  al- 
low the  like  to  a  Point,  a  Line,  or  a  Superficies  in  Figures  Thefe,  in  their 
ftrict  Notions,  are  but  Negations  of  further  Extenfion,  or  but  exact  Ter- 
minations of  that  Quantity,  which  falleth  under  the  Confideration  of  the 
Undemanding,  in  the  pi  efent  purpofe  •,  no  real  Entities  in  themfelves  :  fo  • 
likewife,  the  Notions  of  Matter,  Form,  Act,  Power,  Exigence,  and  the 
like,  that  are  with  Truth  confidered  by  the  Underftanding,  and  have  there 
each  of  them  a  diltinct  Entity,  are  neverthelefs  no  where  by  themlelves  in 
Nature.  They  are  terms  which  we  mud  ufe  in  the  negotiations  of  our 
thoughts,  if  we  will  difcourfe  confequemly,  and  conclude  kno.vingly.  But 
then  again,  we  muft  be  very  wary  of  attributing  to  things  in  their  own  Na- 
tures, fuch  Entities  as  we  create  in  our  Underftandings,  when  we  make  Pi- 
ctures of  them  there  ■■,  for  there  every  different  confideration,  arifing  out  of 
the  different  imprelfion  which  the  fame  thing  maketh  upon  us,  hath  a  di- 
ftinct  Being  by  it  felf :  whereas  in  the  thing,  there  is  but  one  fingle  Vmtj, 
that  fheweth  (as  it  were  in  a  Glafs,  at  feveral  Politions)  thofe  various  faces 
in  our  Underftanding.  In  a  word,  all  thefe  words  are  but  artificial  terms, 
not  real  things.  And  the  not  right  underftanding  of  them,  is  the  danger 
oufeft:  Rock  that  Scholars  fuffer  fhip  wrack  againft. 

I  go  on  with  our  Phyficians  Contemplations.  Upon  every  occafion,  he 
fheweth  ftrong  parts,  and  a  vigorous  brain.  His  wiihes  and  aims,  and  wluc 
he  pointeth  at,  fpeak  him  owner  of  a  noble  and  a  generous  heart.  He 
hath  reafon  to  with  that  Arifiotle  had  been  as  accurate  in  examining  the 
Caufes,  Nature  and  Affections  of  the  great  Univerfehebufied  himfelf  about, 
as  his  Patriarch  Galen  hath  been  in  the  like  confiderations  upon  this  little 
World,  Mans  Body,  in  that  admirable  Work  of  his  De  Vfn  Partium.  But  no 
great  humane  thing  was  ever  born  and  perfected  at  once.  It  may  fatisrie  us, 
if  one  in  our  age,  buildech  that  magnificent  Structure  upon  the  others 
foundations  j  and  efpecially,  if  where  he  findeth  any  of  them  unfound,  he 
eradicated!  thofe,  and  rixeth  new  unqueftionable  ones  in  their  room :  But  lb, 
as  they  (till  ingrofs,  keep  a  proportion,  and  bear  a  Harmony  with  the  others 
great  Work  This  hath  now  ( even  now  )  our  learned  Countryman  done  \ 
The  knowing  Mr.  white,  (  whofe  name,  I  believe,  your  Lordlhip  hath  met 
withal )  in  his  excellent  Book,  De  mundo,  new  ly  printed  at  Paris,  where  he 
now  refideth,  and  is  admired  by  the  World  of  Letter'd  men  there,  as  the 
Prodigieof  thefe  latter  times.  Indeed  his  three  Dialogues  upon  that  Subject,  ( if 
I  am  able  to  judge  any  thing )  are  full  of  the  profoundeft  Learning  1  ever 
yet  met  withal.  And  I  believe,  who  hath  well  read  and  digelted  them,  will 
perl'wade  himfelf,  there  is  no  truth  fo  abftrule,  nor  hitherto  conceived  out  of 
our  reach,  but  mans  wit  may  raile  Engines  to  fcale  and  conquer.  I  allure 
my  felf,  when  our  Author  hath  ftudied  him  throughly,  he  will  not  lament  fo 
loud  for  Arifiotle  's  mutilated  and  defective  Philofiphy,  as  in  Boccaline  Cxfar 

Caporati  doth  for  the  lofs  of  Livie's  fhipwracked  Dreads.  . 

t  hat  LogicK  which  he  quarrelleth  at,  for  calling  a  Toad,  or  Serpent  \3%\yy 
will  in  the  end  agree  with  his  for  no  body  ever  took  them  to  be  fo,  in  re- 
lpea  of  the  Vmverfe,  (in  which  regard,  he  defendeth  their  Regularity  and 
Symmetry)  but  only  as  they  have  relation  to  us. 

But  I  cannot  fo  eulily  agree  with  him,  when  he  aflfirmeth,  that  Devils*  or 
Other  Sprits  in  the  Intellectual  World,  have  no  exact  Ephemerides,  wherein 
they  may  read  before-hand  the  Stories  of  fortuite  Accidents.  For  I  believe, 
clue  all  Oules  are  lb  immediately  chained  to  their  effects,  as  if  a  perfect 
know  wg  Nature  get  hold  but  of  one  link,  it  will  drive  the  entire  Series,  or 

Pedigree 
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Pedigree  of  the  whole,^  to  each  utmoft  end  5  (as  I  think  I  have  proved  in 
my  fore-named  Treatife)  fo  that  in  truth,  there  is  no  Fortuitnefs  or  Contin- 
gency of  things,  in  refped:  of  themfelves,  but  only  in  refpect  of  us,  that  are 
ignorant  of  their  certain  and  ncceflary  Caufes. 

Now  a  like  Series  or  Chain  and  Complex  of  all  outward  Circumftances, 
(whole  higheft  Link,  Poets  fay  prettily,  is  faftned  to  fupiters  Chair,  and  the 
loweft  is  rivetted  to  every  Individual  on  earth)  fleered  and  levelled  by  God 
Almighty,  at  the  firft  letting  out  of  the  firft  Mover  \  I  conceive,  to  be  that 
Divine  Providence  and  Mercy,  which  (to  ufe  our  Author's  own  example)  gi- 
vetha  thriving  Genius  to  the  Hollanders,  and  the  like :  And  not  any  fecret, 
invifible,  myftical  Blefting,  that  falleth  not  under  the  fearch  or  cognizance 
of  a  prudent  indagation. 

1 1  muft  needs  approve  our  Author's  Equanimity,  and  I  may  as  juftly  fay 
his  Magnanimity,  in  being  contented  fo  cheerfully  (as  he  faith)  to  make 
hands  with  the  fading  Goods  of  Fortune,  and  be  deprived  of  the  joys  of  her 
moft  precious  bleflings  -■>  fo  that  he  may  in  recompence  poflefs  in  ample  mea- 
fure  the  true  ones  of  the  mind  j  like  Epittetus,  that  great  Mafter  of  Moral 
Wifdom  and  Piety,  who  taxeth  them  of  high  injuftice,  that  repine  at  Gods 
Diftribution  of  his  Bleflings,  when  he  putteth  not  into  their  mare  of  goods, 
fuch  things  as  they  ufe  no  Induftry  or  Means  to  purchafe.  For  why  mould 
that  man,  who  above  all  things  efteemeth  his  own  freedom,  and  who  to  en- 
joy that,  fequeftreth  himfelf  from  commerce  with  the  vulgar  of  Mankind, 
take  it  ill  of  his  Stars,  if  fuch  Preferments,  Honours,  and  Applaufes  meet 
not  him,  as  are  painfully  gained,  after  long  and  tedious  Services  of  Princes, 
and  brittle  Dependances  of  humorous  Favourites,  and  fupple  Compliances 
with  all  forts  of  Natures?  As  for  what  he  faith  ofcAftrologie  3 1  do  not  conceive, 
that  wife  men  reject  it  fo  much  for  being  repugnant  to  Divinity  (  which  he 
reconcileth  well  enough  )  as  for  having  no  folid  Rules  or  ground  in  Nature. 
Torelietoo  tar  upon  that  vain  Art  1  judge  to  be  rather  folly  than  impiety, 
unlefs  in  our  cenfure  we  look  to  the  firft  Origin  of  it,  which  favoureth  of 
the  Idolatry  of  thofe  Heathens,  that  wormipping  the  Stars  and  heavenly 
Bodies  for  Deities,  did  in  a  fuperftitious  Devotion,  attribute  unto  them  the 
Caufality  of  all  Efredts  beneath  them.  And  for  ought  I  know,  the  belief  of 
folid  Orbs  in  the  Heavens,  and  their  regularly-irregular  Motions,  fprung  from 
the  fame  root.  And  a  like  Inanity  I  mould  fufpect  in  Chiromancy,  as  well  as 
Aflrohgie,  ( efpecially,in  particular  contingent  Effects)  however  our  Author, 
and  no  lefs  a  man  than  Ariftotle,  feem  to  attribute  fomewhat  more  to  that 
conjectural  Art  of  Lines. 

I  mould  much  doubt  ( though  our  Author  (heweth  himfelf  of  another 
mind)  that  Bemardinus  Ochinus  grew  at  the  laft  to  be  a  meer  Atheift ;  When 
after  having  been  firft  the  Inftitutor  and  Patriarch  of  the  Capucine  Order  (  Co  rh].  s  r 
violent  was  his  zeal  then,  as  no  former  religious  Inftitution,  though  never  fo  ha  vc  but  up- 
rigorous,  was  ftricx  enough  for  him)  he  from  thence  fell  to  be  firft  an  on  .relation, 
Heretic^,  then  a  few,  and  after  a  while  became  a  Turk,  and  at  the  laft  wrote  a  ?ecf.a  *ery 
furious  Inve&ive  againft  thole,  whom  he  called  the  three  Grand  Impoftors  g°odhand 
of  the  world,  among  whom.  he  .  ranked  our  Saviour  Chrifi,  as  well  as  Mofes 

and  Mahomet. 

I  doubt  he  miftakes  in  his  Chronologic,  or  the  Printer  in  the  name,  when  he 
maketh  Ptckmy  condemn  the  Alchoran. 

He  needeth  not  be  fo  fcrupulous,  as  hefeemeth  to  be,  in  averring  down- 
rightly,  That  God  cannot  do  contradictory  things,  ( though  peradver  ture 
it  is  nOt  amifs  to  fweeten  the  manner  of  the  expreflion,  and  the  found  of 
the  words )  for  who  underftandeth  the  nature  of  contradi&ion,  will  find  Non. 
Entity  in  one  of  the  terms,  which  of  God  were  impiety  not  to  deny  pe- 
remptorily. For  he  being  in  his  proper  nature  Self-Entity,  all  Being  muft 
immediately  flow  from  him,  and  all  Not-being  be  totally  excluded  from  that 
Efflux.  Now  for  the  recalling  of  Time  paft,  which  the  Angels  pofed  Efdrat 
withal  •,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  that ,  as  is  evident  to  them  that  know  the 
effence  of  Time.  For  it  is  but  putting  again,  all  things  that  had  motion,  into 
thelame  ftate  they  were  in,  at  that  moment  unto  which  time  was  to  be  redu- 
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ced  back,  and  from  thence  letting  it  travel  on  again  by  the  fame  motion,  and 
upon  the  fame  wheels  it  rouled  upon  before  And  therefore  God  could  do 
this  admirable  Work,  though  neither  Efdras,  nor  all  the  power  of  Creatures 
together  could  do  ic :  And  confequently  it  cannot  in  this  Queftion  be  faid, 
that  he  pofed  Mortality  with  what  himfelf  was  not  able  to  perform. 

I  acknowledge  ingenuoufly,  our  Phyfmans  experience  hath  the  advan- 
tage of  my  Phi/ofophy,  in  "knowing  there  are  Witches.  Yet  I  am  fure  I  have 
no  temptation  to  doubt  of  the  Deity,  nor  have  any  unfatisfaction  in  be- 
lieving there  are  Spirits.  I  do  not  fee  fuch  a  neceflary  conjunction  between 
them ,  as  that  the  liippofition  of  the  one  muft  needs  infer  the  other.  Nei- 
ther do  I  deny  there  are  Witches.  I  only  referve  my  Affent,  till  I  meet 
with  itronger  motives  to  carry  it.  And  I  confefs  I  doubt  as  much  of  the 
efficacy  of  thole  Magical  Rules  he  fpeaketh  of,  as  alfo  of  the  finding  out  of 

Myfteries  by  the  COUl'teOUS  Revelation  of  Spirits.  _ 

I  doubt  his  Difcourfe  of  an  Vmterfal  Spirit,  is  but  a  wild  Fancy  s  and  that 
in  the  marllialling  of  it,  he  mifhketh  the  Hermetical  Philofopkers.  And  fure- 
ly ,  it  is  a  weak  argument  from  a  common  nature ,  that  fubfifteth  only  in 
our  undemanding  (out  of  which  it  hath  no  Being  at  all)  to  infer  by  parity, 
an  actual  Subfiftence  of  the  like  in  reality  of  Nature  ( of  which  kind  of 
mifcaniage  in  mens  difcourlings,  I  have  fpoken  before.)  And  upon  this 
c  ccalion  ,  I  do  not  fee  how  feafonably  he  falleth  of  a  fudden  from  natural 
Speculation,  to  a  Moral  Contemplation  of  Gods  Spirit  working  in  us.  In 
which  alio  I  would  enquire  ( efpecially  upon  his  fudden  Poetical  Rapture; 
whether  the  Solidity  of  the  judgment  be  not  outweighed  by  the  airinefs  of 
the  Fancy.  Alluredly  one  cannot  err  in  taking  this  Author  for  a  very  fine  in- 
genious Gentleman-.  But  for  how  deep  a  Scholar,  I  leave  unto  them  to  judge, 
that  are  abler  than  I  am. 

If  he  had  applied  himfelf  with  earneft  ftudy,  and  upon  right  ground, 
to  fearch  out  the  Nature  of  pure  Intellects  •■,  1  doubt  not  but  his  great  Parts 
wdbld  have  argued  more  emcacioufly ,  than  he  doth  againft  thofe ,  thac 

between  Men  and  Angels ,  put  Only  Porphyries  difference  of  Mortality  and 

Immortality.  And  he  would  have  dived  further  into  the  tenour  of  their  In- 
tellectual Operations  j  in  w^hich  there  is  no  SuccelTion,  nor  raciocinative 
Difcourfe  for  in  the  very  rirft  inftant  of  their  Creation,  they  actually  knew 
all  that  they  were  capable  of  knowing,  and  they  are  acquainted  even  with 
all  free  thoughts,  pait,prefent  and  to  come-,  for  they  fee  them  in  their  caufes, 
and  they  lee  them  all  together  at  one  inftant  j  as  I  have  in  my  fore-men- 
tioned Treatife  proved  at  large:  And  1  think  I  have  already  touched  thus 
much  once  before  in  this  Letter. 

I  am  tempted  here  to  fay  a  great  deal  concerning  Light ,  by  his  taking  it  to 
be  a  bare  Quality.  For  in  Phy(icks,  no  Speculation  is  more  ufeful,  or  reach- 
ed! further.  But  to  fet  down  fuch  Phattmnts  of  it,  as  I  have  obferved,  and 
from  whence  I  evidently  collect  the  Nature  of  it,  were  too  large  a  Theam 
for  this  place:  When  your  Lordlhip  pleafeth,  I  mall  lhew  you  another  more 
orderly  Difcourfe  upon  that  Subject,  wherein  I  have  fufficiendy  proved  ic 
to  be  a  folid  Subftance  and  Body " 

In  his  proceeding  to  collect  an  Intellectual  World,  and  in  his  difcourfing 
upon  the  place  and  habitation  of  Angels  j  as  alfo  in  his  conlideration  of  the 
activity  of  glorified  Eyes,  which  fhall  be  in  the  Irate  of  reft,  whereas  motion 
is  required  to  feeing  •,  and  in  his  fubtil  Speculation  upon  two  Bodies,  placed 
in  the  Vacuity,  beyond  the  utmoltall  enclofing  Superficieof  Heaven  (which 
implieth  a  Contradiction  in  Nature)  methinks  I  hear  ApeHe:  crying  out,  Ne 
Smor  ultra  Crcpidam,:  or  rather,  it  putteth  me  in  mind  of  one  of  the  Titles  in 
l\wtagruel\  Library,  (which  he  exprelfeth  himfelf converfant  in)  namely,  j£u<t- 

Jiio  jubtiliffima ,  utrum  Chimera  in  vacuo  bombinans  poffit  comedere  fecttntLu  inten- 
t/ones ;  with  which  ilioi  t  Note  I  will  leave  thefe  Conliderations*  in  which, 
( if  time,  and  other  circumftances  allowed  it )  matter  would  fpring  up  of  ex- 
cellent Learning. 

When  our  Author  fhall  have  read  Mr.  nhite\  Dialogues  of  die  WorUy  he 
\\  ill  no  longer  be  of  the  Opinion,  That  the  Unity  of  the  World  is  a  concluli- 
on  of  Faith :  For  ic  is  there  demonftrated  by  Kea/on.  Here 
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Here  the  thread  of  the  Difcourfe  inviteth  me  to  fay  a  great  deal  of  the 
Production  or  Creation  of  Mam  Soul.  But  it  is  too  tedious,  and  too  knotty 
a  piece  for  a  Letter.  Now  it  mall  fuffice  to  note,  that  it  is  not  Ex  traduce, 
and  yet  hath  a  ftrange  kind  of  near  dependance  on  the  Body,  which  is ,  as  it 
were,  Gods  iriftrument  to  create  it  by.  This,  thus  faid,or  rather  tumbled  oat, 
may  feem  harm.  But  had  your  Lordfhip  leifure  to  perufe  what  I  have  writ- 
ten at  full  upon  this  Point,  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  appear  plaufibie  enough 
to  you. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him ,  when  he  feemeth  to  impute  Inconvenience  to 
long  Life ,  and  that  length  of  time  doth  rather  impair ,  than  improve  us :  For 
furely  ifwe  will  follow  the  courfe  of  Nature,  and  of  Reafon,  it  is  a  mighty 
great  blelfmg}  were  it  but  in  this  regard,  that  it  giveth  time  leave  to  vent 
and  boyl  away  the  unquietneffes  and  turbulencies  that  follow  our  pafiions, 
and  to  wean  our  felves  gently  from  carnaUffe&ions ,  and  at  the  laft  to  drop 
with  eafe  and  willingnefs,  like  ripe  fruit  from  the  Tree;  as  I  remember 
Tlot'mm  finely  difcourfeth  in  one  of  his  JEneads.  For  when  before  the  feafon4 
it  is  plucked  off  with  violent  hands ,  or  fhaken  down  by  rude  and  boyfterous 
winds ,  it  carrieth  along  with  it  an  indigefted  raw  tart  of  the  Wood ,  and 
hath  an  unpleafant  aigernefs  in  its  juice,  that  maketh  it  unfit  for  ufe,  till  long 
time  hath  mellowed  it :  And  peradventure  it  may  be  fo  backward,  as  inftead 
of  ripening ,  it  may  grow  rotten  in  the  very  Center.   In  like  manner ,  Souls 
that  go  out  of  their  Bodies  with  affection  to  thofe  Objects  they  leave  behind 
them ,  (which  ufually  is  as  long  as  they  can  relim  them )  do  retain  mil  even 
'  in  their  Separation ,  a  byas,  and  »la^iguiming  towards  them :  which  is  the 
reafon  why  fuch  terrene  Souls  appear  ofteneft  in  Cozmetcries  and  Charnel- 
houfes ,  and  not  that  moral  one,  which  our  Author  giveth.   For  Life,  which 
is  union  with  the  Body ,  being  that  which  carnal  Souls  have  ftraiteft  affe- 
ction to ,  and  that  they  are  lotheft  to  be  feparated  from  5  their  unquiet 
Spirit ,  which  can  never  (  naturally )  lofe  the  impreflions  it  had  wrought 
in  it  at  the  time  of  its  driving  out ,  lingreth  perpetually  after  that  dear 
Confort  of  his.   The  impoffibility  cannot  cure  them  of  their  impotent  de- 
fires  -■>  diey  would  fain  be  alive  again, 

 Iterumque  ad  tarda  reverti 

Corpora.    £lu<z  lucis  miferts  tarn  dira  cupido  ? 

And  to  this  caufe  peradventure  may  be  reduced  the  ftrange  effed ,  which 
is  frequently  feen  in  England ,  when  at  the  approach  of  the  Murderer ,  the 
flain  body  fuddenly  bleedeth  afrefli.  For  certainly ,  the  Souls  of  them  that 
are  treacheroufly  murdered  by  furprize,ufe  to  leave  their  bodies  with  extream 
unwillingnefs ,  and  with  vehement  indignation  againft  them ,  that  force 
them  to  fo  unprovided  and  abhorred  a  paffage.  That  Soul  then,  to  wreak 
its  evil  talent  againft  the  hated  Murderer,  and  to  draw  a  juft  and  defired  re- 
venge upon  his  head ,  would  do  all  it  can  to  manifeft  the  Author  of  the  fad. 
Tofpeak  it  cannot,  for  in  it  felf  itwanteth  Organs  of  voice and  thofe  it  is 
parted  from ,  are  now  grown  too  heavy ,  and  are  too  benummed  for  it  to 
give  motion  unto.  Yet  fome  change  it  defireth  to  make  in  the  body,  which 
it  hath  fo  vehement  inclinations  to ,  and  therefore  is  the  apteft  for  it  to  work 
upon:  Itmuft  then  endeavour  to  caufe  a  motion  in  thefubtileft  and  moft 
fluid  parts  ( and  confequently,  the  moft  moveable  ones )  of  it.  This  can  be 
nothing  but  the  Blood,  which  then  being  violently  moved ,  muft  needs  gulli 
out  at  thofe  places  where  it  findeth  IlTues. 

Our  Author  cannot  believe ,  that  the  World  will  perifli  upon  the  mines 
of  its  own  principles.  But  Mr.  white  hath  demonftrated  the  end  of  it  upon 
natural  Reafon.  And  though  the  precife  time  for  that  general  Deftru&ion 
be  infcrutable  ■■,  yet  he  learnedly  fheweth  an  ingenious  Rule ,  whereby  to 
meafure  in  fome  fort  the  duration  of  it ,  without  being  branded  (  as  our  Au- 
thor threatneth)  with  convincible  and  .SY^/omadnefs ,  or  with  impiety* 
And  whereas  he  will  have  the  work  of  this  laft  great  Day  (  the  Summer  up 
of  all  pafl  days)  to  imply  annihilation ,  and  thereupon  interelleth  God  only  inr 
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it :  I  muft  beg  leave  to  contradict  him ,  namely  in  this  point  *,  and  to  af- 
firm ,  that  the  letting  loofe  then  of  the  activeft  Element ,  to  deftroy  this 
Face  of  the  World ,  will  but  beget  a  change  in  it  s  and  that  no  annihilation 
can  proceed  from  God  Almighty:  For  his  ElTence  being  (as  I  faid  before) 
felf-exiftence ,  it  is  more  impolfible  that  Not-being  mould  flow  from  him, 
than  that  cold  fliould  flow  immediately  from  fire,  or  darknefs  from  the  actual 
prefence  of  light. 

I  muft  needs  acknowledge  ,  that  where  he  ballanceth  Life  and  Death 
againft  one  another ,  and  confidereth  that  the  latter  is  to  be  a  kind  of  no- 
thing for  a  moment,  to  become  a  pure  Spirit  within  one  inftant,  and  what 
folio weth  ofthisftrong  thought,  is  extream  handfomly  faid,  and  argueth 
very  gallant  and  generous  Refolutions  in  him. 

To  exemplifie  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ,  he  needeth  not  have  recourfe 
to  the  Philofophers  ftone.  His  own  ftore  furnilheth  him  with  a  moft  preg- 
nant one  of  reviving  a  Plant  ( the  fame  numerical  Plant )  out  of  its  own 
allies.  But  under  his  favour ,  I  believe  his  experiment  will  fail,  if  under  the 
notion  of  the  Came,  he  comprehended!  all  the  Accidents  that  firlt  acco-r.pa- 
nied  that  Plant  $  for  fince  in  the  allies  there  remaineth  only  the  fixed  Salt, 
I  am  very  confident ,  that  all  the  colour,  and  much  of  the  odour  and  talte  of 
it,  is  flown  away  with  the  Volatile  Salt. 

What  mould  I  fay  of  his  making  fo  particular  a  Narration  of  pei  fonal 
things,  and  private  thoughts  of  his  own-,  the  knowledge  whereof  cannon 
much  conduce  to  any  mans  betterment  ?  ( which  I  make  account  is  the  chief 
end  of  his  writing  this  Difcourfe)  As  where  he  fpeaketh  of  the  foundnefs  of 
his  Body,  of  the  courfe  of  his  Diet,  of  the  coolnefs  of  his  Bloud  at  the  Sum- 
mer-Solftice  of  his  age,  of  his  negledl:  of  an  Epitaph;  how  long  he  hath  Ji- 
ved ,  Or  may  live  '■,  what  Popes  ,  Emperottrs,  Kings  ,  Grand  Seigniors ,  he  hath 

been  Contemporary  unto ,  and  the  like:  Would  it  not  be  thought  that  lie 
hath  a  fpecial  good  opinion  of  himfelf ,  (and  indeed  he  hath  reaion)  when 
he  maketh  fuch  great  Princes  the  Land-marks  in  the  Chronology  of  himfelf? 
Surely  if  he  were  to  write  by  retail  the  particulars  of  his  own  Story  and  Life, 
it  would  be  a  notable  Romance,  fince  he  telleth  us  in  one  total  Summ,  it  is  a 
continued  Miracle  of  thirty  years.  Though  he  creepeth  gently  upon  us  at 
the  firft ,  yet  he  groweth  a  Giant ,  an  Atlas  ( to  ufe  his  own  expreflion )  at 
the  laft.  But  I  will  not  cenfure  him ,  as  he  that  made  Notes  upon  Bal/kc's 
Letters,  and  was  angry  with  him  for  vexing  his  Readers  with  Stories  of  his 
Colicksy  and  voiding  of  Gravel.  I  leave  this  kind  of  his  expreflions,  with- 
out looking  further  into  them. 

m  In  the  next  place  ( my  Lord  )  I  {hall  take  occafion  from  our  Author's  fet- 
ting  fo  main  a  difference  between  moral  Honefty  and  Vertue,  or  being  ver- 
tuous  (to  ufe  his  own  phrafe )  out  of  an  inbred  loyalty  to  Vertue-,  and  on 
the  other  fide,  being  vertuous  for  a  rewards  fake  to  difcourfe  a  little  con- 
cerning Vertue  in  this  life,  and  the  effects  of  it  afterwards.  Truly  (my  Lord ) 
however  he  feemeth  to  prefer  this  latter ,  I  cannot  but  value  the  other  much 
before  it ,  if  we  regard  the  noblenefs  and  heroicknefs  of  the  nature  and 
mind  from  whence  they  both  proceed :  And  if  we  conlider  the  Journeys 
end,  to  which  each  of  them  carrieth  us,  I  am  confident  the  firft:  y  ieldeth  no- 
thing to  the  fecond,  but  indeed  both  meet  in  the  period  of  Beatitude.  To 
clear  this  point  (which  is  very  well  worth  the  wileftmans  ferioufeft  thoughts) 
we  muft  conlider,  what  it  is  that  bringeth  us  to  this  excellent  State,  to  be 
happy  in  the  other  world  of  Eternity  and  Immutability.  It  is  agreed  on  all 
hands  to  be  God's  Grace  and  Favour  to  us:  But  all  do  not  agree  by  what 
fteps  his  grace  produceth  this  effect.  Herein  I  fliall  not  trouble  your  Lord- 
fhip  with  a  long  Difcourfe,  how  that  Grace  worketh  in  us,  (which  yet  1  will 
in  a  word  touch  anon,  that  you  may  conceive  what  I  underltand  Grace  to 
be)  but  will  fuppofe  it  to  have  wrought  its  effect  in  us  in  this  life  ,  and 
from  thence  examine  what  hinges  they  are  that  turn  us  over  to  Beatitude  and 
Glory  in  the  next.  Some  conlider  God  as  a  Judge ,  that  rewardeth  or  pu- 
nilheth  men ,  according  as  they  co  operated  with,  or  repugned  to,  the  grace 
he  gave.  That  according  as  their  actions  pleafe  or  difpleafe  him ,  he  is  well 
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affected  towards  them,  or  angry  with  them  5  and  accordingly  maketh  them, 
to  the  purpofe,  and  very  home,  feel  the  effects  of  his  kindnefs  or  indignation. 
Others  that  flie  a  higher  pitch,  and  are  fo  happy, 

 >ZJt  rerum  f>oteri»t  cognofcere  caufas, 

do  conceive  that  Beatitude  and  mifery  in  the  other  life,  are  effects  that  ne- 
ceffarily  and  orderly  flow  out  of  the  Nature  of  thofeCaufes  that  begot  them 
in  this  life,  without  engaging  God  Almighty  to  give  a  Sentence,  and  aft 
the  part  of  a  Judge,  according  to  the  ftate  of  our  Caufe,  as  it  (hall  appear  up- 
on the  Accufations  and  pleadings  at  his  great  Bar.  Much  of  which  manner 
of  expreffion ,  is  Metaphorical ,  and  rather  adapted  to  contain  vulgar  minds 
in  their  Duties  ( that  are  awed  with  the  thought  of  a  fevere  Judge ,  fift- 
ing  every  minute  action  of  theirs )  than  fuch  as  we  muft  conceive  every 
circumftance  to  pafs  fo  in  reality ,  as  the  literal  found  of  the  words  feems 
to  infer  in  ordinary  conftruction :  ( and  yet  all  that  is  true  too,  in  its  genuine 
fence. )  But,  my  Lord ,  thefe  more  penetrating  men,  and  that,  I  conceive, 
are  vertuous  upon  higher  and  ftronger  Motives  (for  they  truly  and  folidly 
know,  why  they  are  fo)  do  confider,  that  what  impreflions  are  once  made  in 
the  fpiritual  Subftance  of  a  Soul ,  and  what  affections  it  hath  once  contract- 
ed ,  do  ever  remain  in  if,  till  a  contrary  and  diametrally  contradicting 
judgment  and  affection ,  do  obliterate  it,  and  expell  it  thence.  This  is  the 
reafon  why  Contrition ,  Sorrow,  and  Hatred  for  Sins  paft,  is  encharged  us.  If 
then  the  Soul  do  go  put  of  the  Body  with  impreffions  and  affections  to  the 
objects  and  pleafures  of  this  life,  it  continually  lingreth  after  them,  and  as 
Virgil  (learnedly,  as  well  as  wittily)  faith, 

 Sl*L£  gratia  currum, 

Armorumque  fait  vivis ,  qu<e  cur  a  nitentes 
Pafeere  equos ,  eadem  fequitur  tellure  refoflos. 

But  that  being  a  State  wherein  thofe  Objects  neither  are nor  can  be  en- 
joyed, it  muft  needs  follow,  that  fuch  a  Soul  muft  be  in  an  exceeding  an- 
guifli ,  forrow  and  affliction ,  for  being  deprived  of  them  and  for  want  of 
that  it  fo  much  prizeth ,  will  neglect  all  other  contentments  it  might  have, 
as  not  having  a  relifli  or  tafte  moulded  and  prepared  to  the  favouring  of 
them  5  but  like  feavorifh  tongues,  that  when  they  are  even  fcorched  with 
heat ,  take  no  delight  in  the  pleafingeft  liquors  ,  but  the  fvveeteft  drinks  feem 
bitter  to  them ,  by  reafon  of  their  overflowing  Gall  i  So  they  even  hate 
whatfoever  good  is  in  their  power ,  and  thus  pine  away  a  long  Eternity.  In 
which  the  fharpnefs  and  activity  of  their  pain,  anguifh,  and  fad  condition ,  is 
to  be  meafui  ed  by  the  fenfiblenefs  of  their  Natures :  which  being  then  pure- 
ly fpiritual  is  in  a  manner  infinitely  more  than  any  torment  that  in  this  life 
can  be  inflicted  upon  a  dull  grofs  body.  To  this  add,  the  vexation  it  muft  be 
to  them,  to  fee  how  ineftimable  and  infinite  a  good  they  have  loft  ;  and  loft 
meerly  by  their  own  fault ,  and  for  momentany  trifles,  and  childrens  play; 
and  that  it  was  fo  eafie  for  them  to  have  gained  it,  had  they  remained  but 
in  their  right  fenfes ,  and  governed  themfelves  according  unto  Reafon.  And 
then  judge  in  what  a  tortured  condition  they  muft  be,  of  remorfe  and  exe- 
crating themfelves  for  their  moft  refupine  and  fenftefs  madnefs.  But  if 
on  the  other  fide ,  a  Soul  be  releafed  out  of  this  Prifon  of  clay  and  flefh,  with 
affections  fettled  upon  Intellectual  goods,  as  Truth,  Knowledge,  and  the  like; 
and  that  it  be  grown  to  an  irkfom  diflike  of  the  flat  pleafures  of  this  World  ; 
and  look  upon  carnal  and  fenfual  Objects  with  adifdainful  eye,  as  difcerning 
the  contemptible  Inanity  in  them,  that  is  fet  off  only  by  their  painted  outfide; 
and  above  all,  that  it  have  a  longing  defire  to  be  in  the  Society  of  that  fuper- 
eminent  Caufe  of  Caufes,  in  which  they  know  are  heaped  up  the  Treafures 
o£ z\\ Beauty ,  Knowledge,  Truth,  Delight ,  and  good  whatfoever;  and  there- 
fore are  impatient  at  the  Belay ,  and  reckon  all  their  Abfcnce  from  him,  as 
a  tedious  Banifhment ;  and  in  that  regard  hate  their  Life  and  Body  *  as 
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caufe  of  this  Divorce  i  fuch  a  Soul,  I  fay ,  muft  neceffarily,  by  reafon  of  the 
temper  it  is  wrought  into ,  enjoy  immediately  at  the  inftant  of  the  Bodies 
dilTolution,  and  its  liberty ,  more  Contentment,  more  Joy,  more  true  Hap- 
pinefs ,  than  it  is  poffible  for  a  heart  of  flem  to  have  fcarce  any  fcantling  of, 
much  lefs  to  comprehend. 

For  immenfe  Knowledge  is  natural  to  it,  as  I  have  touched  before.  Truth 
which  is  the  adequated  and  fatisfying  Object  of  the  Underftanding ,  is  there 
difplayed  in  her  own  Colours,  or  rather  without  any. 

And  that  which  is  the  Crown  of  all ,  and  in  refpect  of  which  all  the  reft  is 
nothing-,  that  infinite  Entity ,  which  above  all  things  this  Soul  thirfteth  to 
be  united  unto ,  cannot  for  his  own  Goodnefs  fake  deny  his  Embraces  to 
fo  affectionate  a  Creature,  and  to  fuch  an  enflamed  Love.  If  lie  mould,  then 
were  that  Soul ,  for  being  the  beft ,  and  for  loving  him  moft ,  condemned 
to  be  the  unhappieft.  For  what  Joy  could  (lie  have  in  any  thing ,  were  ilie 
barred  from  what  (he  fo  infinitely  loveth  ?  But  lince  the  Nature  of  fuperi- 
our  and  excellent  things  is  to  fhowre  down  their  propitious  Influences, 
wherefoever  there  is  a  Capacity  of  receiving  them,  and  no  Obftacle  to  keep 
them  out  ( like  the  Sun  that  illuminateth  the  whole  Air ,  if  no  Cloud,  or  fo- 
lid  opacous  Body  intervene )  it  followeth  clearly ,  that  this  infinite  Sun  of 
Juftice,  this  immenfe  Ocean  of  goodnefs,  cannot  chufe  but  inviron  with  his 
Beams,  and  replenifh  even  beyond  Satiety  with  his  delightfom  Waters,  a 
foul  fo  prepared  and  tempered  to  receive  them. 

Now  (  my  Lord)  to  make  ufe  of  this  Difcourfe,  and  apply  it  to  what  begot 
it  5  be  pleafed  to  determine,  which  way  will  deliver  us  eveneft  and  fmooth- 
eft  to  this  happy  end  of  our  Journey :  To  be  vertuous  for  hope  of  a  Reward, 
and  through  fear  of  Punilhment ;  or  to  be  fo  out  of  a  natural  and  inward 
affection  to  Venue,  for  Venues  and  Reafons  fake  ?  Surely  one  in  this  latter 
condition,,  not  only  doth  thofe  things  which  will  bring  him  to  Beatitude 5 
but  he  is  fo  fecured ,  in  a  manner ,  under  an  Armour  of  Proof,  that  he  is  al- 
moft  invulnerable  j  he  can  fcarce  mifcarry,  he  hath  not  fo  much  as  an  incli- 
nation to  work  contrarily  the  Alluring  Baits  of  this  World  tempt  him  not ; 
he  difliketh  ,  he  hateth ,  even  his  neceflary  Commerce  with  them  whilft  he 
liveth.  On  the  other  fide ,  the  Hireling  that  fteereth  his  courfe  only  by  his 
Reward  and  Punilhment,doth  well,Iconfefs^  but  hedoth  it  with  Reluctance  5 
he  carrieth  the  Ark,  Gods  Image,  his  Soul,  fafely  home,  it  is  true,  but  he 
loweth  pitifully  after  his  Calves ,  that  he  leavedi  behind  him  among  the 
Fhiliftines.  In  a  word ,  he  is  vertuom  \  but  if  he  might  fafely ,  he  would  do 
vltioui  things.  (And  hence  be  the  ground  in  Nature,  if  fo  I  might  fry,  of  our 
Purgatory.')  Methinks  two  fuch  Minds  may  not  unfitly  be  compared  to  two 
Maids,  whereof  one  hath  a  little  fprinkling  of  the  Green  Sicknefs ,  and  hath 
more  mind  to  Afbcs,  CW^or  Leather,  than  meats  of  folid  and  good  nourish- 
ment, but  forbeareth  them ,  knowing  the  languilhing  condition  of  Health  it 
will  bring  her  to  But  the  other  having  a  ruddy ,  vigorous  and  perfect  Con- 
ftitution ,  and  enjoying  a  compleat,  entire  Eucrafie,  delights  in  no  food  but  of 
good  nouriture  ,  and  loaths  the  others  Delights.  Her  Health  is  difcovered 
in  her  looks,  and  (lie  is  fecure  from  any  danger  of  that  Malady,  whereas  the 
other  for  all  her  good  Diet,  beareth  in  her  Complexion fome  lickly  Tefti- 
mony  of  her  depraved  Appetite  and  if  flie  be  not  very  wary,  (lie  is  in  danger 
of  a  relapfe. 

It  falieth  fit  in  this  place  to  examine  our  Author's  apprehenfion  of  the  end 
of  fuch  honeft  Worthies  and  Phihfofhers  ( as  he  calleth  them )  that  died  before 
Chrifl  his  Incarnation ,  Whether  any  of  them  could  be  faved,  or  no  ?  Truly, 
my  Lord,  I  make  no  doubt  at  all ,  but  if  any  followed  in  the  whole  Tenor  of 
their  lives ,  the  Dictamens  of  right  Reafon ,  that  their  journey  was  fecure  to 
Heaven.  Out  of  the  former  Difcourfe  appeareth  what  temper  of  mind  is 
neceflary  to  get  thither.  And,  that  Reafon  would  dictate  fuch  a  temper  to  a 
pefe&ly  judicious  man,  (though  but  in  the  ftate  of  Nature )  as  the  beft  and 
moft  rational  for  him ,  I  make  no  doubt  at  all.  But  it  is  moft  true,  they  are 
exceeding  few  (if  any)  in  whom  Reafon  worketh  clearly,  and  is  not  overnvay- 
ed  by  Pafjfm  and  terrene  Aftettions,  they  are  few  that  can  difccrn  what  is  rea- 
fonable  to  be  done  in  every  Grcumftance.  — Fauci 
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— —  P4*«  quos  a^uus  amavit 

Jupiter,  aut  ardens  evexit  ad  <ethera  virtus,  t 
Diis  geniti,  potuere.  

And  fewer,  that  knowing  what  is  bed,  can  win  of  tbemfelves  to  do 

accordingly  h  (  Video  meliora  froboque,  Deteriora  fequor,  being  moft  mens 

cafes)  fo  that  after  all  that  can  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  Nature  and' 
Reafon  in  their  beft  Habit,  fince  the  lapfe  of  them*  we  may  conclude 
it  would  have  been  a  moft  difficult  thing  for  any  man  ,  and  a  moft  im- 
poffibleone  for  mankind,  to  attain  unto  Beatitude 3\{  Chrifi  had  not  come 
to  teach,  and  by  his  example  to  (hew  us  the  way. 

And  this  was  the  Reafon  of  his  Incarnation,  teaching  Life  and  Death: 
For  being  God,  we  could  not  doubt  his  Veracity,  when  he  told  us  news  of 
the  other  world  -7  having  all  things  in  his  power,  and  yet  injoying  none 
of  the  Delights  of  this  Life,  no  man  mould  ftkk  at  foregoing  them,  fince 
his  Example  me weth  all  men,  that  fuch  a  courfeis  beft  5  whereas  few  are 
capable  of  the  Reafon  of  it :  And  for  his  laft  Aft,  dying  in  fuch  an  afflicted 
manner  5  he  taught  us  how  the  fecureft  way  to  ftep  immediately  into 
perfect  Happinefs,  is  to  be  crucified  to  all  the  Defires,  Delights  and 
Contentments  of  this  world. 

But  to  come  back  to  our  PhyficUn  .-Truly  (my  Lord)  Imuftneedspay 
him,  as  a  due,  the  acknowledging  his  pious  Difcourfes  to  be  Excellent  and 
Pathetical  ones,  containing  worthy  Motives  to  incite  one  to  Vertue,  and 
to  deterr  one  from  Vice   thereby  to  gain  Heaven,  and  to  avoid  Hell. 
Afluredly  he  is  owner  of  a  folid  Head  and  of  a  ftrong  generous  Heart. 
Where  he  imployeth  his  thoughts  upon  fuch  things  as  refort  to  no  higher^ 
or  more  abftrufe  Principles,  than  fuch  as  occurr  in  ordinary  Conversation 
with  the  World,  or  in  the  common  Tract  of  Study  and  Learning  5  I 
know  no  man  would  fay  better.  But  when  he  meeteth  with  fuch  difficul- 
ties as  his  next,  concerning  the  RefurreSlien  of  the  body,  (  wherein 
after  deep  Meditation  upon  the  moft  abftracted  Principles  and  Speculations; 
o£ the  Metafhrfcks,  one  hath  much  ado  to  folve  the  appearing  Contra- 
dictions in  Nature )  There,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder,  he  mould  tread  a  little 
awry,  and  go  aftray  in  the  dark,  for  I  conceive  his  courfe  of  life  hath  not 
permitted  him  to  allow  much  time  unto  the  unwinding  of  fuch  entangled 
and  abftracted  Subtilties.   But  if  it  had,  I  believe  his  Natural  parts 
are  fuch,  as  he  might  have  kept  the  Chair  from  moft  men  I  know :  For  even 
where  he  roveth  wideft,  it  is  with  fo  much  wit  and  fharpneft,  as  putteth 
me  in  mind  of  a  great  mans  Cenfure  upon  fofeph  Scalper's  Cjclometrica,  (  a 
matter  he  was  not  well  verfed  in )  That  he  had  rather  err  fo  ingenioufly  as 
he  did,  than  hit  upon  Truth  in  that  heavy  manner,  as  the  fefuit  his 
jntagonift  ftuffeth  his  Books.   Moft  afluredly  his  wit  and  fmartnefs  in  this 
Difcourle,  is  of  the  fineft  Standard,  and  his  infight  into  feverer  Learning,  will 
appear  as  piercing  unto  fuch  as  ufe  not  ftrictly  the  Touchftone  and  the7V/?,  to 
examine  every  piece  of  the  glittering  Coyn  he  payeth  his  Reader  with.  But 
zo  come  to  the  Refnrretlion.  Methinks  it  is  but  a  grofs  Conception,  to  think 
that  every  Atome  of  the  prefent  individual  Matter  of  a  Body,  every  grain 
of  Ajhes  of  a  burned  Cadaver,  fcattered  by  the  Wind  throughout  the 
World,  and  after  numerous  Variations,  changed  peradventure  into  the 
body  of  another  man,  mould  at  the  founding  of  the  laft  Trumpet  be  raked 
together  again  from  all  the  corners  of  the  Earth,  and  be  made  up  a  new 
into  the  fame  Body  it  was  before  of  the  firft  Man.  Yet  if  we  will  be  Chrifiiam 
and  relie  upon  Gods  Promifes,  we  muft  believe  that  we  {hall  rife  again  with 
the  fame  Body  that  walked  about,  did  eat,  drink,  and  live  here  on  Earth  5 
and  that  we  (hall  fee  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  with  the  fame,  the  very  fame 
eyes,  wherewith  we  now  look  upon  the  fading  Glories  of  this  contemptible 
world. 

How  mall  thefe  feeming  Contrarieties  be  reconciled  ?  If  the  latter  be 
true,  why  fhould  not  the  former  be  admitted  ?  To  explicate  this  Riddle 
the  better,  give  me  leave  to  ask  your  Lordihip,  if  you  now  fee  the 
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Cannons ,  the  Enfigns,  the  Arms,  and  other  Martial  Preparations  at  Oxford, 
with  the  fame  Eyes,  wherewith  many  years  agone  you  looked  upon  iV- 
fhjrjs  and  Ariftotles  learned  leafes  there  ?  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  an- 
swer me,  alfuredly  with  the  very  fame.  Is  that  Noble  and  Graceful  Pa-fa 
of  yours,  that  begetteth  both  Delight  and  Reverence  in  every  one  thac 
looketh  upon  it  ?  Is  that  Body  of  yours,  that  now  is  grown  to  fuch  comely 
and  full  Dimenfions,  as  Nature  can  give  her  none  more  advantageous* 
the  fame  Perfon,  the  fame  Body  ,  which  your  Vertuous  and  Excellent 
Mother  bore  nine  Months  in  her  Chafteand  Honoured  Womb,  and  that  your 
Nurfe  gave  fuck  unto  ?  Moft  certainly  it  is  the  fame.  And  yet  if  you  confi- 
dent well,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  fublunary  matter,  being  in  a  per- 
petual flux,  and  in  Bodies  which  have  internal  Principles  of  Heat  and  Mo- 
tion, much  continually  tranfpiring  out  to  make  room  for  the  fupply  of  new 
Aliment  •■,  at  the  length,  in  long  procefs  of  time,  all  is  fo  changed,  as  thac 
Ship  at  Athens  may  as  well  be  called  the  fame  Ship  that  was  there  two  hun- 
dred years  before,  and  whereof  (by  reafon  of  the  continual  reparations  ) 
not  one  foot  of  the  Timber  is  remaining  in  her  that  builded  her  at  firft,  as 
this  Body  now  can  be  called  the  fame,  was  forty  years  agone,  unlefsfome 
higher  confiderat  ion  keep  up  the  Identity  of  it.  Now  what  that  is,  let  us 
examine,  and  whether  or  no  it  will  reach  to  our  difficulty  of  the  RefurreSiett. 
Letusconfider  then,  how  that  which  giveth  the  Numerical  Individuation 
to  a  Body,  is  the  Subftantial  Form.  As  long  as  that  remaineth  die  fame, 
though  the  Matter  be  in  a  continual  Flux  and  Motion,  yet  the  Tiling  is  frill 
the  fame.  There  is  not  one  drop  of  the  fame  Water  in  the  Thames,  that  ran 
down  by  white  Hall  yefternignt  yet  no  man  will  deny,  but  that  it  is  the 
fame  River  that  was  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  as  long  as  it  is  uipplied  from 
the  fame  Common  Stock,  the  Sea.  Though  this  Example  reacheth  not  home, 
it  illuftrateth  the  thing.  If  then  the  Form  remain  abfolutely  the  fame  after 
feparation  from  the  Matter,  that  it  was  in  the  Matter,  ( which  can  happen 
only  to  Forms,  that  fubfift  by  themfelves,  as  humane  Souls  )itfolloweth 
then  that  whenfoever  it  is  united  to  Matter  again,  (  all  matter  coming  out 
of  the  fame  Common  Magazine )  it  maketh  again  the  fame  Man,  with  the 
fame  Eyes,  and  all  the  fame  Limbs  that  were  foimerly.  Nay,  he  isccmpofed 
of  the  fame  Individual  Matter,  for  it  hath  the  fame  Diftinguilherand  Indivi- 
duator,  to  wit,  the  fame  Form  or  Soul.  Matter  confidered  fingly  by  it  felf 
hath  nodiftin&ion:  All  matter  is  in  it  felf  the  fame  5  we  muft  faniie  it  as  we 
do  the  indigefted  Chaos,  it  is  an  uniformly  wide  Ocean.  Particularize  a  few 
drops  of  the  Sea  by  filling  a  Glafs-  full  of  them,  then  that  Glafs-fullis  diffingui- 
ihed  from  all  the  reft  of  the  watery  Bulk :  But  return  back  thole  few  drops 
from  whence  they  were  taken,  and  the  Glafs- full  that  even  now  had  an  In- 
dividuation by  it  felf,  lofeth  that,  and  groweth  one  and  the  fame  with  the 
other  main  Stock :  Yet  if  you  fill  your  Glafs  again,  wherefoever  you  take  it 
up,  fo  it  be  of  the  lame  Uniform  Bulk  of  Water  you  had  before,  it  is  the 
lame  Glafs  full  of  Water  that  you  had.  But  as  1  faid  before,  this  Example 
fitteth  entirely,  no  more  than  the  other  did.  In  fuch  abftracled  Speculations, 
where  we  muft  conlider  Matter  without  Form  (  which  hath  no  adhial 
Being  )  we  muft  not  expedt  adequated  Examples  in  Nature.  But 
enough  is  faid  to  make  a  Speculative  man  fee,  that  if  God  fhouldjoynthe 
Soul  of  a  lately  dead  man,  ( even  whileft  his  dead  Corps  lliould  lie  entire 
in  his  winding  flieet  here  )  unto  a  body  made  of  Earth,  taken  from  fome 
Mountain  in  America  ;  it  were  moft  true  and  certain,  that  the  body  lie  then 
lliould  live  by,  were  the  fame  Identical  Body  he  lived  with  before  his  Death, 

and  late  Rcfurreftion,  It  is  evident,  that   Samenefs,  7  hifnefs,  and  Tliatnefs, 

bclongeth  notco  Matter  by  it  felf,  (for  a  general  Indifference  runneth  through 
it  all )  but  oniy  as  it  isdiftinguilhed  and  individuated  by  the  Form.  Which 
in  our  cale,  whenfoever  the  fame  Soul  doth,  it  muft  be  underftood  always 
to  be  the  lame  matter  and  Body. 

This  Point  thus  pafTed  over,  I  may  peece  to  it  what  our  Author  faith,  of 
a  AUg*<.inc  of  lubfiltent  Forms  refilling  firft  in  the  Chaos,  and  hereafter  (when 
the  World  (hall  have  been  deftroyed  by  fire)  in  trie  general  heap  of 
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Jfhes  :  out  of  which  Gods  Voice  did,  and  (hall  draw  them  out,  and  clothe 
them  with  Matter.  This  Language  were  handfome  for  a  Poet,  or  a 
Rhetorician  to  fpeak  $but  in  zPh'ilofopher,  that  mould  ratiocinate  ftrictlyand 
rigoroufly,  I  cannot  admit  it.  For  certainly,  there  are  no  fubfiftent  Forms 
of  Corporeal  things  (  excepting  the  Soul  of  man,  which  befides  being  an 
Informing  Form,  hath  another  particular  Confide  ration  belonging  to  it, 
too  long  to  fpeak  of  here.)  But  whenfoever  that  Compound  is  deftroyed, 
the  Form  periiheth  with  the  whole.  And  for  the  Natural  Production  of 
Corporeal  things,  I  conceive  it  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  Action  and  Paflion 
of  the  Elements  among  themfelves-,  which  introducing  new  Tempers  and 
Difpofitions,  into  the  Bodies  where  the fe_  Conflicts,  pafs  new  Forms 
fucceed  old  ones,  when  the  Difpofitions  are  raifedto  fuch  a  height,  a?  can  no 
longer  conliit  with  the  preceding  Form,  and  are  in  the  immediate  Degree 
to  fit  the  fucceeding  one,  which  they  ufher  in.  The  Myftery  of  all  which  I 
have  at  large  unfolded  in  my  above-mentioned  Treatife  of  the  Immortality  of 

the  Soul.  ;  .(:A'jf!SlXr 

I  (hall  fay  no  more  to  the  firft  part  of  our  Phyf dan's  Difcouife,  after 
Ihaveobferved,  how  his  Confequence  is  no  good  one  where  he  inferreth 
That  if  the  Devils  fore-knew,  who  would  be  Damned  :  or  Saved,  it  would 
fave  them  the  Labour,  and  end  their  work  of  tempting  Mankind  to  mifchief 
and  evil.  For  whatfoever  their  Moral  Defign  and  Succefs  be  in  it,  their  Nature 
impelleth  them  to  be  always  doing  it.  For  as  on  the  one  fide,  it  is  Active  in 
the  higheft  Degree,  ( as  being  pure  ASls,  that  is,  Spirits,  )  fo  on  the  other 
fide,  they  are  Malign  in  as  great  an  Excefs:  By  the  one  they  muff  be  always 
working,  wherefoever  they  may  work,  (  like  Water  in  a  Veffel  full  of 
holes,  that  will  run  cut  of  every  one  of  them  which  is  not  flopped :)  By 
the  other,  their  whole  Work  mult  be  malicious  and  mifchievous. 
Joyning  then  both  thefe  Qualities  together,  it  is  evident,  they  will  always 
be  tempting  mankind,  though  they  know  they  mall  be  fruit rate  of  their 
Moral  End. 

But  were  it  not  time  that  I  made  an  end  ?  Yes,  it  is  more  than  time. 
And  therefore  having  once  palfed  the  limit  that  confined  what  was  becoming, 
the  next  fiep  carryed  me  into  the  Ocean  ofErrour  -0  which  being  infinite,  and 
therefore  more  or  lefs  bearing  no  proportion  in  it  I  will  proceed  a  little 
further,  to  take  a  fhort  Survey  of  his  Second  Part,  and  hope  for  as  eafie 
Pardon  after  this  Addition,  to  my  fudden  and  indigefted  Remarks,  as  if  I 
had  enclofed  them  up  now.  # 

Methhks,  he  beginneth  with  fomewhat  an  affected  Difcourfe,  to  prove 
his  natural  Inclination  to  Charity ;  which  Venue  is  the  intended  Theme  of 
all  the  Remainder  of  his  Difcourfe.  And  I  doubt  he  miftaketh  the  loweft 
Orbe  or  Lembe  of  that  high  Seraphick^  Vertue,  for  the  top  and  perfection  of  it ; 
and  makethakind  of  humane  Companion  to  be  Divine  Charity.  He  will 
have  it  to  be  a  general  way  of  doing  good  :  It  is  true,  he  addeth  thenar 
Gods  fake but  he  allayeth  that  again,  with  faying  he  will  have  that  good 
done,  as  by  Obedience,  and  to  accomplilh  Gods  will  5  and  looketh  at  the 
Effects  it  workcth  upon  our  Souls,  but  in  a  narrow  compafs  like  one  in 
the  vulgar  throng,  that  confidereth  God  as  a  Judge,  and  as  a  Rewarder  or  2 
Punimer.  whereas  perfect  Charity,  is  that  vehement  Love  of  God  for 
his  own  fake,  for  his  Goodnefs,  for  his  Beauty,  for  his  Excellency,  that 
carrieth  all  the  motions  of  our  Soul  directly  and  violently  to  Him  5  and 
maketh  a  man  difdain',or  rather  hate  all  obftacles  that  may  retard  his  journey 
to  Him.  And  that  Face  of  it  that  looketh  toward  Mankind  with  whom 
we  live,  and  warmeth  us  to  do  others  good,  is  but  like  the  over-flowing 
of  the  main  Stream,  thacfwelling  above  its  Banks  runneth  over  in  a  multitude 
of  little  chanels. 

I  am  not  fatisfied,  that  in  the  Likenefs  which  he  putteth  between  God 
and  Man,  he  maketh  the  difference  between  them,  to  be  but  fuch  as  between 
two  Creatures  that  refemble  one  another.  For  between  thefe,  there 
is  fome  proportion  ^  but  between  the  others,  none  at  all.  In  the  ex- 
amining of  which  Difcouife,  wherein  the  Author  obferveth,  that  no  two 

Faces 
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Faces  are  ever  feen  to  be  perfectly  alike,  nay,  no  two  P  Mures  of  the 
fame  Face,  were  ever  exactly  made  fb  5 1  could  take  occafion  to  infert  a 
fubtiland  delightful  Demonftration  of  Mr.  whlte\  wherein  he  fheweth,  how 
it  is  impoflible  that  two  Bodies  ( for  example,  two  Bonis )  mould  ever 
be  made  exactly  like  one  another  ■■,  nay,  not  rigoroufly  equal  in  any  one 
Accident,  as  namely  in  weight,  but  that  ftill  there  will  be  fome  little 
difference  and  inequality  between  them  (the  Reafon  of  which  Obfervation, 
our  Author  medleth  not  with )  were  it  not  that  I  have  been  fo  long 
already,  as  Digreflions  were  now  very  unfeafonable. 

Shall  I  commend  orcenfure  our  Author  for  believing  fo  well  of  his  acquired 
knowledg,  as  to  be  dejected  at  the  thought  of  not  being  able  to  leave  it  a 
Legacy  among  his  Friends  t  Or  (hall  I  examine  whether  it  be  not  a  high 
injury  to  wife  and  gallant  Princes,  who  out  of  the  generoufnefs  and  noblenefs 
of  their  Nature,  do  patronize  Arts  and  learned  Men,  to  impute  their  fo 
doing  to  vanity  of  defiring  praife,  or  to  fear  of  Reproach. 

But  let  thefe  pafs :  I  will  not  engage  any  that  may  be-friend  him,  in 
a  quarrel  againft  him.  But  I  may  fafely  produce  Epillttus  to  contradict 
him,  when  he  letteth  his  kindnefs  engulf  him  in  deep  afflictions  for  a 
friend:  For  he  will  not  allow  his  wife  man  to  have  an  inward  relenting, 
a  troubled  feeling,  or  companion  of  anothers  misfortunes.  That  dif 
ordereth  the  one,  without  any  good  to  the  other.  Let  him  afford  all  the 
aflifhnces  and  relievings  in  his  power,  but  without  intermingling  himfelf 
in  the  others  Woe  As  Angels,  that  do  us  good,  but  have  no  paflion  tor  us.  But 
this  Gentleman's  kindnefs  goeth  yet  further :  he  compareth  his  love  of  a 
Friend  to  his  loveof  God  5  the  Union  of  Friends  fouls  by  affection,  to  the 
Union  of  the  three  Perfons  in  the  Trinity,  and  to  the  Hypoftatlcal  Vnio* 
of  two  Natures  in  one  Chrlfi,  by  the  Words  Incarnation.  Moft  certainly 
he  exprelteth  himfelf  to  be  a  right  good-natur'd  man.  But  if  St. 
'Augufiine  retracted  fo  feverely  his  patheticalExpreffions  for  the  Death  of  his 
Friend,  faying,  They  favoured  more  of  the  Rhetorical  Declamations  of  a  young  Orator , 
than  of  the  grave  Confeffwn  of  a  devout  Chrifilany  (  or  fomewhat  to  that 
purpofe)  What  cenfure  upon  himfelf  may  we  expect  otoax  Phjficidu,  if 
ever  he  make  any  Retractation  of  this  Difcourfe  concerning  his  Religion. 

It  is  no  fmallmisfortuneto  him,  that  after  fo  much  time  fpent,  and  Co 
many  places  vilited  in  a  curious  Search,  by  travelling  after  the  Acquilition 
of  fo  many  Languages  j  after  the  wading  fo  deep  in  Sciences,  as  appeareth 
by  the  ample  Inventory,  and  Particular  he  maketh  of  himfelf :  The  refult 
of  all  this  mould  be  to  profefs  ingenuoufly  he  had  ftudied  enough,  only 
to  become  a  Sceplckj,  and  that  having  run  through  all  forts  of  Learning,  he 
could  find  reft  and  fatisfaction  in  none.  This,  Iconfefs,  is  the  unlucky  fate 
of  thofe  that  light  upon  wrong  Principles.  But  Mr.  white  teacheth  us,  how 
the  Theorems  and  Demonftrations  of  Phyficks  may  be  linked  and  chained  to- 
gether, as  ftrongly,  and  ascontinuedly,  as  they  are  in  the  Mathematicks,  if  men 
would  but  apply  themfelves  to  a  right  Method  of  Study.  And  I  do  not  find 
that  Solomon  complained  of  Ignorance  in  the  height  of  Knowledge-,  (  as 
this  Gentleman  faith )  but  only,  that  after  he  hath  rather  acknowledged  himfelf 
ignorant  of  nothing,  but  that  he  underftood  the  Natures  of  all  Plants,  from 
the  Cedar  to  the  Hyjfop,  and  was  acquainted  with  all  the  ways  and  paths  of 
Wifdom  and  Knowledge,  he  exdaimeth,  that  all  this  is  but  Toy  I  and  vexation 
tf  Spirit;  and  therefore  ad vifeth  men,  tochange  humane  Studies  into  Divine 
Contemplations  and  Affections. 

I  cannot  agree  to  his  refolution  of  fhutting  his  Books,  and  giving  over  the 
feardi  of  Knowledg,  and  refigning  himfelf  up  to  Ignorance,  upon  the  reafon 
that  movethhim  j  as  though  it  were  extream  Vanity  to  wafte  our  days  in  the 
purfuitof  that,  which  by  attending  but  a  little  longer,  (till  Death  hath  doled 
the  eyes  of  our  Body,  to  open  thole  of  our  Soul )  welhall  gain  with  eale,  we 
fhall  enjoy  by  infufion,  and  is  an  accefTory  of  our  Glorification.  It  is  true, 
as  foon  as  'Death  hath  played  the  Midwife  to  our  lecond  Birth,  our  Soul  (hall 
then  lee  all  Truths  more  freely,  than  our  Corporal  Eyes  at  our  hrft  Birth 
fee  all  Bodies  and  Colours,  by  the  natural  power  of  it,  as  I  have 
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touched  already,  and  not  only  upon  the  grounds  our  Author  giveth.  Yet  far 
be  it  from  us,  to  think  that  time  loft,  which  in  the  mean  feafon  we 
(hall  laborioufly  imploy,  to  warm  our  felves  with  blowing  a  few  little 
Sparks  of  that  glorious  fire,  which  we  mall  afterwards  in  one  inftant  leap 
into  the  middle  of,  without  danger  of  Scorching.  And  that  for  two 
important  Reafons ;  ( befides  feveral  others,  too  long  to  mention  here )  the 
one,  for  the  great  advantage  we  have  by  Learning  in  this  life ;  the  other, 
for  the  huge  Contentment  that  the  Acquifition  of  it  here  ( which  applyeth 
a  ftrong  affection  to  it  )  will  be  unto  us  in  the  next  life.  The  want  of 
Knowledg  in  our  firft  Mother  (which  expofed  her  to  be  eafily  deceived  by 
the  Serpents  cunning  )was  the  root  of  all  our  enfuing  Mifery  and  Woe.  It  is  as 
true  ( which  we  are  taught  by  irrefragable  Authority )  That  Omnis  peccans  ig- 
wrat :  And  the  Well-head  of  all  the  calamities  and  mifchiefs  in  all  the  World 
confifteth  of  the  troubled  and  bitter  waters  of  Ignorance,  Folly  and 
Rafhnefs-,  to  cure  which,  the  only  Remedy  and  Antidote,  is  the  fait  of 
true  Learning,  the  bitter  wood  of  Study,  painful  Meditation  and  orderly 
Confederation.  I  do  not  mean  fuch  Study,  as  armeth  wrangling  Champions  for 
clamorous  Schools,  where  the  Ability  of  fubtil  Difputing  to  and  fro,  is  more ' 
prized  than  the  retriving  of  Truth :  But  fuch  as  rilleth  the  mind  with  folid 
and  ufeful  notions,  and  doth  not  endanger  the  fwelling  it  up  with  windy 
vanities.  Belides,  the  fweeteft  Companion  and  entertainment  of  a  well-tem- 
per'd  mind,  is  to  converfe  familiarly  with  the  naked  and  bewitching  beau- 
ties of  thofe  Miftreffes,  thofe  Verities  and  Sciences,  which  by  fair  courting 
of  them,  they  gain  and  enjoy  and  every  day  bring  new  frefhones  to  their 
Seraglio,  where  the  ancienteft  never  grow  old  or  ftale.  Is  there  any  thing  fo 
plealing,  or  fo  profitable  as  this  ? 

■      ■  'Nil  dulcius  efi,  bene  cjuam  munita  tenere 
Edit  a  Dotlrina  fapientum  templa  ferena  5 
Defpicere  unde  queas  alios,  pajjimque  videre 
Err  are,  at  que  viam  palanteis  qutrere  viu. 

But  now  if  we  confider  the  advantage  we  fliall  have  in  theother  life  by 
our  affe&ionto  «S«V«c<\f,andconverfation  with  them  in  this,  it  is  wonderful 
great.  Indeed  that  affection  is  fo  neceflary,  as  without  it  we  <  fliall  enjoy 
little  contentment  in  all  the  knowledge  we  mail  then  be  repleniflied  with: 
for  every  ones  pleafure  in  the  poffefTion  of  a  good,  is  to  bemeafuredby 
his  precedent  Defire  of  that  good,  and  by  the  equality  of  the  tafte  and  relifh 
of  him  that  feedeth  upon  it.  We  fhould  therefore  prepare  and  make  our 
tafte  before-hand  by  Affuefadtion  unto,  and  by  often  relifhing  what  we  fliall 
then  be  nouriflied  with.  That  Englifhman  that  can.  drink  nothing  but  Beer 
or  Ale,  would  be  ill  beftead,  were  he  to  go  into  Spain  or  Italy,  where 
nothing  but  wine  grovveth  :  whereas  a  well  experienced  Goinfre,  that 
can  criticize  upon  the  feveral  taftes  of  Liquors ,  would  think  his  Palate 
in  Paradife,  among  thofe  delicious  NcEbars  ( to  ufe  Amines  phrafe  upon  his 
eating  of  a  Lamprey. )  Who  was  ever  delighted  with  Tabaco  the  firft  time  he 
took  it?  And  who  could  willingly  be  without  it,  after  he  was  a  while  ha- 
bituated to  the  ufe  of  it  ?  How  many  examples  are  there  daily  of  young  men 
that  marrying  upon  their  Fathers  command,  not  through  precedent  affe&ions 
of  their  own,  have  little  comfort  in  worthy  and  handfome  Wives,  that 
others  would  paflionately  affect  Archimedes  loft  his  life,  for  being  fo  ravi- 
fhed  with  the  delight  of  a  Mathematical  Demonftration,  that  he  could  not 
of  a  fudden  recal  his  ecftafied  Spirits  to  attend  the  rude  Souldiers  Summons : 
But  inftead  of  him,  whofe  mind  had  been  always  fed  with  fuch  fubtle  Diet, 
how  many  plain  Country  Gentlemen  doth  your  Lordfliip  and  I  know,  that 
rate  the  knowledge  of  their  Husbandry  at  a  much  higher  pitch  5  and  are 
extreamly  delighted  by  converting  with  that  •■,  whereas  the  other  would  be 
moft  tedious  and  importune  to  them?  We  may  then  fafely  conclude, 
That  if  we  will  joy  m^oQ  Knowledge  wefhallhave  after  Death,  we  muftin 
our  life-time  raife  within  our  felves  earneft  aflfedtionsto  it,  and  defires  of 
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it,  which  cannot  be  barren  ones  $  but  will  prefs  upon  us  to  gain  fome 
Knowledg  by  way  of  advance  here  5  and  the  more  we  attain  unto,  the  more 
we  mail  be  in  Love  with  what  remaineth  behind.  To  this  reafon  then  adding 
the  other.  How  knowledg  is  the  fureft  prop,  and  guide  of  ourprelent  life  5 
and  how  it  perfccteth  a  man  in  that  which  conftituteth  him  a  man,  his  Reafon; 
and  how  it  enableth  him  to  tread  boldly,  fteadily,  conftantly,  and  knowingly 
in  all  his  ways :  And  lam  confident,  all  men  that  ihall  hear  the  Cafe  thus 
debated,  will  joyn  with  me  in  making  it  a  Suit  to  our  Phyfician,  that  he  will 
keep  his  Books  open,  and  continue  that  Progrefs  he  hath (0  happily  begun. 

But  1  believe  your  Lordfhip  will  fcarcely  joyn  with  him  in  his  vrah,  that 
we  might  procreate  and  beget  Children  without  the  help  of  Women,  or 
without' any  Conjunction  or  Commerce  with  that  fweet  and  bewitching 
Sex.  Plato  taxetli  his  fellow  Philofopher  (  though  other  wife  a  learned  and 
brave  man )  for  not  facrificing  to  the  Graces,  thole  gentle  Female  GoiUctfes. 
What  thinketh  your  Lordlliip  of  our  Pfy/inktti  bitter  cenfure  of  that 
action,  which  Mahomet  maketh  the  Eflence  of  his  Paradife  ?  Indeed,  befides 
thofe  his  unkindnelfes,  or  rather  frowardnefles,  at  Chat  tender-hearted  Sex 
(  which  mull  needs  take  it  ill  at  his  hands  )methinketh  he  fetteth  Marriage 
at  too  low  a  rate,  which  is  afluredly  the  higheft  and  divinelt  link  of 
humane  Society.  And  where  he  fpeaketh  of  Cupid,  and  of  Beauty,  it 
is  in  fuch  a  phrafe,  as  putteth  me  in  mind  of  the.  Learned  Greeks  Reader  in 

Cambridg  his  COUl  ting  of  his  Mifirefs  out  of  Stephens  his  Thefaurus. 

My  next  Obfervation  upon  his  Difcourfe,  draweth  me  to  a  Logical 
confidei  ation  of  the  Nature  of  an  exact  Syllogifm  :  which  kind  of  reflection, 
though  it  ufe  to  open  the  door  in  the  courfe  of  Learning  and  Study  5  yet  it 
will  near  fhut  it  in  my  Difcourfe,  which  my  following  the  thred  that  my 
Author  fpinneth,  amgneth  to  this  place.  If  he  had  well  and  throughly 
confidered  all  that  is  required  to  that  ftrid  way  of  managing  our  Reafon, 
he  would  not  have  cenfured  Arifiotle  for  condemning  the  fourth  Figure, 
out  of  no  other  motive,  but  becaufe  it  was  not  confonant  to  his  own  Prin- 
ciples-, that  it  would  not  fit  with  the  Foundations  himfelf  had  laid  j  though 
it  do  with  Reafon  (faith  he)  and  be  confonant  to  that,  which  indeed  it  doth 
not,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  Circumftances.  In  a  perfect  Syllogifm,  the 
Predicate  rauft  be  identified  with  the  Subject,  and  each  extream  with  the 
middle  term,  and  fo  confequently,  all  three  with  one  another.  But  in 
Galen  $  fourth  Figure,  the  cafe  may  fo  fall  out,  asthefe  Rules  will  not  be 
current  there. 

As  for  the  good  and  excellency  that  he  confidereth  in  the  worft  things, 
and  how  far  from  Solitude  any  man  is  in  a  Wildernefs  ■■,  7  hefe  are  ( in  his 

Difcourfe)  but   equivocal  conft derations  of  Good,   and  of  Lonelinefs.    Nor  are 

-  they  any  ways  pertinent  to  the  Morality  of  that  part,  where  he  treateth 
of  them. 

*  I  have  much  ado  to  believe,  what  he  fpeaketh  confidently,  That  he  is 
more  beholding  to  Morpheus,  for  Learned  and  Rational,  as  well  as  pleating 
Dream,  than  to  Mercury  for  fmart  and  facetious  Conceptions  ;  whom 
Saturn  (  it  feemeth  by  his  relation  )  hath  looked  afquint  upon  in  his 
Geniture. 

In  his  concluding  Prayer,  wherein  he  fummeth  up  all  he  wilheth  5  me- 
thinketh  his  Arrow  is  not  winged  with  that  fire,  which  I  lliould  have  ex- 
pected from  him  upon  this  occalion  s  For  it  is  not  the  peace  of  Cenfcierce, 
nor  the  bridling  up  of  ones  affections,  that  exprefleth  the  higheft: 
delightfulnefs  and  happieft  ftate  of  a  perfect  Chriftian.  It  is  Love 
only  that  can  give  usHeaven  upon  Earth,  as  well  as  in  Heaven  •,  and 
bringeth  us  thither  too  :  So  that  the  Ihufcan  Virgil  had  reafon  to  lay, 

—. —  In  alte  dolcezze 

Non  fi  puo  gioir,  fe  mn  amando. 

And  this  Love  muft  be  imployed  upon  the  nobleftand  higheft  Object, 
not  terminated  in  our  Friends.  But  of  this  tranfcendent  and  divine  part  of 

Charity, 


Keligio  Medici. 


Charity,  that  looketh  directly  and  immediately  upon  God  himfelf;  and  that 
is  the  intrinfecal  Form ,  the  utmoft  Perfe&ion ,  the  fcope  and  final  period 
of  true  Religion,  (this  Gentleman's  intended  Theam,  as  I  conceive)  I  have 
no  occauWto  fpeak  any  thing ,  fince  my  Author  doth  but  tranfiently  men- 
tion it  5  and  that  too ,  in  fuch  a  phrafe  as  ordinary  CMteemfms  fpeak  of  it  to 
vulgar  Capacities. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  having  run  through  the  Book  (God  knows  how  nightly, 
upon  fo  great  a  fudden)  which  your  Lordfhip  commanded  me  to  give  you 
an  account  of,  there  remainethyet  a  weightier  task  upon  me  to  perfoan; 
which  is ,  to  excufe  my  felf  of  Preemption  for  daring  to  confider  any 
Moles  in  that  Face,  which  you  had  marked  for  a  Beauty.  But  who  (hall  well 
confider  my  manner  of  proceeding  in  thefe  Remarks,  will  free  me  from  that 
Cenfure.  I  offer  not  at  judging  the  Prudence  and  Wifdom  of  this  Difcourfe  : 
Thofe  are  fit  Inquiries  for  your  Lordfhip's  Court  of  higheft  Appeal :  In  my 
inferiour  one ,  I  meddle  only  with  little  knotty  pieces  of  particular  Sciences 

(  Matin&  apis  inflar,  operofa  parvus  carmina  fingo  )  In  which  it  were  peradventure 

a  fault  for  your  Lordfhip  to  be  too  well  verfed ;  your  Imployments  are  of  a 
higher  and  nobler  Strain,  and  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  millions  of  men  s 

Tit  regere  Imperio  Populos  (  Sackyille)  memento 
(  H<s  tibi  ermt  Artes )  pac/fqtte  importer e  morem. 

Such  little  Studies  as  thefe ,  belong  only  to  thofe  perfons  that  are  low  in 
the  rank  they  hold  in  the  Commonwealth ,  low  in  their  Conceptions  ,  and 
low  in  a  languifhing  and  rufting  leifure,  fuch  an  one  as  Virgil  calleth  Ignobile 
«Mo»,and  fuch  an  one  as  I  am  now  dulled  withall.  If  Alexander  or  Cy  far  mould 
have  commended  a  tradl  of  Land ,  as  fit  to  fight  a  Battel  in  for  the  Empire 
of  the  World,  or  to  build  a  City  upon;  to  be  the  Magazine  and  Staple 
of  all  the  adjacent  Countries  \  no  body  could  juftly  condemn  that  Husband- 
man ,  who  according  to  his  own  narrow  Art  and  Rules ,  mould  cenfure  the 
Plains  of  Arbela,  or  Phar/alia,  for  being  in  fome  places  fterile-,  or  the 
Meadows  about  Alexandria,  for  being  fometimes  fubjedt  to  be  overflown; 
or  could  tax  ought  he  mould  fay  in  that  kind  for  a  contradiction  unto  the  o- 
thers  commendations  of  thofe  places,  which  are  built  upon  higher  and  lar- 
ger Principles. 

So(  my  Lord)  I  am  confident  I  mail  not  be  reproached  ofunmanner- 
linefs  for  putting  in  a  Demurrer  unto  a  few  little  particularities  in  that  nohje 
Difcourfe,  which  your  Lordfhip  gave  a  general  Applaufe  unto 5  and  by 
doing  fo ,  I  have  given  your  Lordfhip  the  beft  Account  I  can  of  my  felf,  as 
well  as  of  your  Commands.  You  hereby  fee  what  my  entertainments  are, 
and  how  I  play  away  my  time. 

 Dorfet  dam  magnas  ad  aliufft 

Fulminat  Oxonium  btUo ,  viElorque  volentei 
JPer  populos  dat  jura  5  vidmque  affettat  Olympo, 

May  your  Counfels  there  be  happy  and  fuccefsful  ones,  to  bring  about 
that  Peace,  which  if  we  be  not  quickly  blefled  withall,  a  general  ruine 
threatneth  the  whole  Kingdom. 

From  ivinchefler-hovXt  the  22  (I  think  I  may  fay  the  23,  for  I  am  fure  it  is 
Morning,  and  I  think  it  is  Day)  of  December,  1642. 

Tour  Lord/hip 't  mofi  humble 

and  obedient  Servant, 

Keneim  Dicby* 


The 


The  Poftfcripc. 


My  Lord, 

LOokhig  over  thefe  loofe  Tapers  to  point  them ,  I  perceive  I 
have  forgotten  what  I  promifed  in  the  eighth  fleet ,  to  touch 
in  a  word  concerning  Grace  :  J  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  a  Quality 
infufed  by  God  Almighty  into  a  Soul. 

Such  Kind  of  difcourjing  fatisfieth  me  no  more  in  Divinity, 
than  in  Philolbphy.    I  take  it  to  be  the  whole  Complex  of  Juch 
real  motives  (as  a/olid  account  may  be  given  of  them  )  that  in- 
dine  a  man  to  Virtue  and  Tiety  •  and  are  fet  on  foot  by  Gods  par- 
ticular  Grace  and  Favour,  to  bring  that  Work  to  pafs.    As  for 
Example :  To  a  man  plunged  in  Senfuality ,  fome  great  misfor- 
tune happeneth ,  that  mouldeth  his  heart  to  a  tendernefs ,  and  in*, 
cl'meth  him  to  much  thoughtfdnefs :  In  this  temper ,  he  meeteth 
with  a  Book  or  Preacher ,  that  reprefenteth  lively  to  him  tte 
danger  of  his  own  condition  j  and  giveth  him  hopes  of  greater  con* 
tentment  in  other  Objetls ,  after  he  frail  haVe  taken  leaVe  of  his 
former  beloVed  Sins.  This  begetteth  further  conVerfation  with  prw 
dent  and  pious  men ,  and  experienced  Phyficians ,  in  curing  the 
Souls  Maladies ;  whereby  he  is  at  laji  perfeUly  converted ,  and 
fettled  in  a  courfe  of  folid  Vertue  and  Piety. 

Now  thefe  accidents  of  his  misfortune ,  the  gentlenefs  and 
foftnefs  of  his  Nature ,  his  falling  upon  a  good  Book,  his  encoun- 
tring  with  a  pathetick  Preacher ,  the  unpremeditated  Chance  that 
brought  him  to  hear  his  Sermon ,  his  ?neeti?ig  with  other  worthy 
men,  and  the  whole  Concatenation  of  all  the  interVen'mg  Accidents,  to 
work  this  good  effeEl  in  him;  and  that  were  ranged  and  difpofed 
from  all  Eternity ,  by  God'j  particular  goodmjs  and  providence 
for  his  Salvation  ;  and  without  which  he  had  inevitably  been 
damned :  Tins  Chain  of  Caufes  ,  ordered  by  God  to  produce  this 
tffetl  2  1  underftand  to  be  Grace. 


FINIS. 


HYDRIOTAPHIA- 

Utn&tmal. 

OR, 

A  Dilcourfe  of  the  Sepulchral  ZJrns  lately  found  in 

NORFOLK. 

Together  with  the 

GARDEN  °f  CYRUS' 

OR  THE 

Quincuncial,  Lozenge,  or  Net- work  Plantations  of  the  Ancients, 
Artificially ,  Naturally ,  Myftically  Confidered. 

With  Sundry  Observations. 
By  T HO  MAS  BROWNE  Dr.  of  Phyfick. 
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TO  MY 


Worthy  and  Honoured  Friend, 

THOMAS  Le  GR  O 

O  F 

CROSTWICK,E{qmtc. 


Hen  the  Funeral  Pyre  was  out ,  and  the  laffc 
Valediction  over  ,  men  took  a  lafting  a- 
dieu  of  their  interred  Friends,  little  ex- 
pecting the  curiofity  of  future  Ages  fhould 
comment  upon  their  Afhes ,  and  having  no 
old  experience  of  the  duration  of  their  Re- 
liques,  held  no  opinion  of  fuch  after-confiderations. 

But  who  knows  the  fate  of  his  bones ,  or  how  often  he 
is  to  be  buried  ?  who  hath  the  Oracle  of  his  afhes,  or  whe- 
ther they  are  to  be  fcattered?  The  Reliques  of  many  lie 
like  the  mines  of  *  Tompey  5,in  all  parts  of  the  Earth  ;  And 
when  they  arrive  at  your  hands,  thefe  mayfeemto  have 
Wandred  far,  who  in  a  direct  \  and  Meridian  Travell, 
have  but  few  miles  of  known  Earth  between  your  felf  and 
the  Pole. 

That  the  bones  of  Tbefeus  fhould  be  feen  again  *  in 
Athens ,  was  not  beyond  conjecture,  and  hopeful  expecta* 
tion ;  but  that  thefe  fhould  arife  fo  opportunely  to  ferve 
your  felf,  was  an  hit  of  fate  and  honour  beyond  prediction. 

We  cannot  but  wifli  thefe  "Urns  might  have  the  effect 
of  Theatrical  veffels^and  great  \  Hippodrome  Urns  in  ^omej 
to  refound  the  acclamations  and  honour  due  unto  you. 

Lll  2  But 


*  Pompeios  }u-= 
venes  Afia  atq; 
Ear  op  fed 
ipfum  terra 
tegit  Libyos. 
f  Little  di- 
rectly, but 
Sea  between 
your  houfe 
and  Green- 
land. 

¥  Brought 
back  by  €&• 
mot.  riuurch. 
f  T  lie  great 
Urns  in  :hc 
hippod-cxt  at 
Kof.e  conceiv- 
ed to  refound 
the  voices  of 
peouie  at 
their  (hows. 


The  Epftle 


*  Worthily 
pofleffed  by 
that  true 
Gentleman 
Sir  Hontio 
Tottm'h'nd, 
my  honour- 
ed Friend. 


*  Abiit  id 
plures. 


f  Which 
makes  the 
World  fo 
many  years 
old. 


*  Wherein 
Mr.  Vugdali 
hath  excel- 
lently *cll 
endeavour- 
ed, and  wor- 
thy to  be 
countenan- 
ced by  inge- 
nuous and 
noble  ucr- 
lons. 


But  thefe  are  fad  and  Sepulchral  Pitchers,  which  have  no 
joyful  voices ;  filently  exprefTing  old  mortality ,  the  ru- 
ines  of  forgotten  times ,  and  can  only  fpeak  with  life,  how 
long  in  this  corruptible  frame ,  fome  parts  may  be  uncor- 
rupted  ;  yet  able  to  out-laft  bones  long  unborn ,  and  no- 
blefl:  Pyle  *  among  us. 

We  prefent  not  thefe  as  any  Arrange  fight  or  fpecttcle 
unknown  to  your  eyes,  who  have  beheld  the  beft  of  Urns, 
and  nobleft  variety  of  Afhes ;  who  are  yourfelf  no  (lender 
matter  of  Antiquities,  and  can  daily  command  the  view 
of  lb  many  Imperial  faces ;  Which  raifeth  your  thoughts 
unto  old  things ,  and  confederation  of  times  before  you, 
when  even  living  men  were  Antiquities ;  when  the  living 
might  exceed  the  dead  ,  and  to  depart  this  World  ,  could 
not  be  properly  faid  ,  to  go  unto  the  *  greater  number. 
And  fo  run  up  your  thoughts  upon  the  Ancient  of  days, 
the  Antiquaries  truefl  object ,  unto  whom  the  eldefl:  par- 
cels are  young ,  and  Earth  it  felf  an  Infant ;  and  without 
t  ^gypcian  account  makes  but  fmall  noife  in  thoufands. 

We  were  hinted  by  the  occafion ,  not  catched  the  op- 
portunity to  write  of  old  things,  or  intrude  upon  the  Anti- 
quary. We  are  coldly  drawn  unto  Difcourfes  of  Antiqui- 
ties ,  who  have  fcarce  time  before  us  to  comprehend  new 
things ,  or  make  out  learned  Novelties.  But  feeing  they 
arofe  as  they  lay ,  almofl  in  filence  among  us  ,  at  leaft 
in  fhort  account  fuddenly  pafTed  over  j  we  were  very  un- 
willing they  fhould  die  again,  and  be  buried  twice  among 
us. 

Befide,  to  preferve  the  living,  and  make  the  dead  to 
live,  to  keep  men  out  of  their  Urns ,  and  difcourle  of 
humane  fragments  in  them,  is  not  impertinent  unto  our 
profeiTion  ;  whofeftudy  is  life  and  death,  who  daily  be- 
hold examples  of  mortality,  and  of  all  Men  leaft  need 
artificial  memento's,  or  Coffins  by  our  Bed-fide,  to  mind  us 
of  our  Graves. 

'Tis  time  to  obferve  Occurrences,  and  let  nothing  re- 
markable elcape  us;  The  Supinity  of  elder  days  hath 
left  fo  much  in  filence ,  or  time  hath  fb  martyred  the  Re- 
cords ,  that  the  mod  *  induftrious  Heads  do  find  no  eafie 
work  to  erect  a  new  Britannia, 

'Tis  opportune  to  lookback  upon  old  times,  and  con- 
template our  Forefathers.  Great  Examples  grow  thin,  and 

to 


Dedicatory. 


to  be  fetched  from  the  parted  world.  Simplicity  flies 
away  ,  and  Iniquity  comes  at  longftrides  upon  us.  We 
have  enough  to  do  to  make  up  our  felves  from  prefent  and 
palfed  times,  and  the  whole  ftage  of  things  fcarce  ferveth 
for  our  Inftruclion.  A  compleat  piece  of  Vertue  mud;  be 
made  up  from  the  Centos  of  all  Ages,  as  all  the  Beauties 
of  Greece  could  make  but  one  handfome  Venm. 

When  the  bones  of  King  Arthur  were  digged  up  \  ,  the  iiruhc  time 
old  Race  might  think,  they  beheld  therein  fome  Originals  fecond. 
of  themfelves ;  unto  thefe  of  our  Urns  none  here  can  pre-  c*md<fft 
tend  Relation  ,  and  can  only  behold  the  Reliques  of  thofe 
perfons ,  who  in  their  Life  giving  the  Laws  unto  their 
Predeceflbrs ,  after  long  obfeurity ,  now  lie  at  their  mer- 
cies. But  remembring  the  early  Civility  they  brought  up- 
on thefe  Countries ,  and  forgetting  long  pafled  mifchiefs ; 
We  mercifully  preferve  their  Bones,  and  pifs  not  upon 
their  Afhes. 

In  the  offer  of  thefe  Antiquities  we  drive  not  at  ancient 
Families,  fo  long  out-lafted  by  them ;  We  are  far  from 
erecting  your  worth  upon  the  pillars  of  your  Fore-fathers, 
whofe  merits  you  illuftrate.  We  honour  your  old  Vir- 
tues, conformable  unto  times  before  you,  which  are 
the  Nobleft  Armoury.  And  having  long  experience  "of 
your  friendly  Converfation ,  void  of  empty  Formality, 
full  of  Freedom ,  conftant  and  generous  Honefty.  I  look 
upon  you  as  a  Geram  of  the  *  Old  Rock,  and  muft  npvneH  ' 
profefs  my  felf  even  to  Urn  and  Afhes,  ^fjntif' 

Norwich, 

May  i. 

Tour  ever  faithful  Vricndy 

and,  Servant, 

Thomas  Browne. 


T  O 


The  Epiftle 


a  Plempius, 
Cdbtus,  Sec. 
bVt.Hj.Tvy. 


c  Bcfl;ri 
Hvrtut  Eyjlt- 
tenfis. 
d  Bauhini 
Ihturum 
Botim  cum, 
&c. 

t  My  wor- 
thy (Head 

M.  Gooditrt 
an  ancienc 
and  learned 
Bo-anift. 
/'As  in  Lon- 
don and  di- 
vers parts, 
whereof  we 
mention 
none,  left 
we  fcem  to 
omit  any. 


g  Hippocrates 
At  juptrjtz- 
tatione,  di 


b  Rules 
without  ex- 
ceptions. 


To  my  Worthy  and  Honoured  Friend 
N  icholas  Bacon  of  Gillingham,  Efquire. 

Ad  I  not  obfer^ed  that  a  purblind  men  haVe  difcourfeJ  well 
of Sight ,  and  jome  b  without  i/Jue ,excellently  of  Generate 
on  ;  /  that  wcu  ne'Ver  mafler  of  any  con fider able  Garden, 
had  not  attempted  this  Subjetl.  'But  the  Earth  is  the  Garden  of  Ka= 
ture,  and  each  fruitful  Country  a  Paradife.  Dioicorides  made  mofi 
of  his  (Aberrations  in  his  march  about  with  Antonius ;  and  Theo- 
phraftus  raijed  his  generalities  chiefly  from  the  Field. 

'Btjide  yt>e  write  no  Herbal ,  nor  can  this  Volume  deceive  you, 
who  haVe  handled  the  c  niaffiefi  thereof:  who  know  that  three 
d  Folio's  are  yet  too  lit  tie  j  and  how  New  Herbals  fly  from  America 
upon  us  I  from  perfe'Venng  Enquirers,  and  e  old  in  thoje  fingulanties, 
we  expefl  fuchVefcripiions.  Wherein  f  England  isnowfo  exatl, 
that  it  yields  not  to  other  Countries. 

We  pretend  not  to  multiply  Vegetable  dftnjtotis  by  Qumcuncial  and 
tf{eticulate  Plants ;  or  eretl  a  new  Thytology.  The  f  ield  of  J\?iow* 
ledge  hath  been  fo  traced,  it  is  hard  to  Jpnng  any  thing  new.  Of  old 
things  we  write  fomething  new,  If  truth  may  receive  addition  ,  or  en* 
Vy  will  haVe  my  thing  new ;  fence  the  Ancients  knew  the  late  Ana* 
tomical  DifcoYcries,  and  Hippocrates  the  Circulation. 

Jou  haVebeen  Jo  long  out  of  trite  learning,  that  'tis  hard  to  find  a 
Subjetl  proper  for  you ;  and  if  you  ha\e  met  with  a  Sheet  upon  this, 
we  hdVe  miffed  our  Intention.  In  this  multiplicity  of  ivriting,  bye  and 
barren  Thcttus  are  beft  fitted  for  Invention ;  Subjetl  s  Jo  often  chf* 
courfed  confine  the  Imagination,  and  fix  our  conceptions  unto  the  no- 
tions of  fore- writers.  'Bejide,  Juch  Vijcourjes  allow  excur/ious,  and 
Venially  admit  of  collateral  t?  uths,  though  at  fome  di  fiance  from  their 
principals.  Wherein  if  we  fometimes  take  wide  liberty,  we  are  not 
jingle ,  but  err  by  great  g  exa?nple. 

He  that  ")>///  illujlrate  the  excellency  of  this  Order  ,  may  eafily 
fail  upon  fo  Jpruce  a  Subjetl ,  wherein  "Jbe  haVc  not  affrighted  the 
common  Reader  with  any  other  Viagramms,  than  of  it  J  elf  ;  and  haVe 
induflrioujly  declined  illufirations  from  rare  and  unknown  Tlants. 

Your  di/ccming  judgment  - fo  well  acquainted  "toitbthat  fiudy,  will 
expect  herein  no  Mathematical  truths,  as  well  wider  (landing  how  few 
'generalities  and  h  Ufinita's  there  are  in  nature.  How  Scaliger 
hath  found  exceptions  m  mofi  \\ni\erfals  of  Aviflotle  and  Tlico- 
phraftus.  How  (Botanical  Maxims  mu ft  baVe  fair  allowance,  and 
are  tolerably  current,  if  not  intolerably  oVer-ballanced  by  exceptions. 

Yon 


Dedicatory. 

You  haVe  wifely  ordered  your  Vegetable  delights ,  beyond  the  reach 
of  exception.  The  Turks  who  faft  their  days  in  Gardens  here,  will 
haVe  Gardens  alfo  hereafter,  and  delighting  in  Flowers  on  Earth, 
muft  haVe  Lilies  and  Pjtfes  in  HeaVen.  In  Garden  Delights  'tis 
not  eafie  to  hold  a  Mediocrity ;  that  infinuating  pleafure  is  feldom 
without  fome  extremity.  The  Ancients  Venially  delighted  in  flouriJh= 
ing  Gardens ;  Many  were  Fiorifls  that  kne*to  not  the  true  ufeofa 
Flower;  And  in  Plinie'j  days  none  had  direttly  treated  of  that  Subjetl. 
Some  commendably  affeBed  Plantations  of  Venomous  Vegetables, 
fome  con fined  their  delights  untofingle  Plants,  and  Cato  feemedto 
dote  upon  Cabbage while  the  ingenuous  delight  of  Tulipifts ,  ftands 
faluted  with  hard  lanvuave*  eVen  bj  their  own  »  Profeffors.  i  ndij+m* 

That  tn  this  Garden  Dijcourje ,  we  range  into  extraneous  things,  cnHd, 
and  many  parts  of  Art  and  Nature,  we  follow  herein  the  example  of 
old  and  new  Plantations ,  wherein  noble  fpirits  contented  not  them-  BeI* 
fehes  "frith  Trees,  but  by  the  attendance  of  Aviaries ,  Fifk-ponds, 
and  all  Variety  of  Animals,  they  made  their  Gardens  the  Epitome  of 
the  Earth,  and  Jome  refemblance  of  the  fecular  fhows  of  old. 

That  we  conjoyn  thefe  parts  of  different  Subjecls ,  or  that  this 
fhould  fucceed  the  other  ,•  Your  judgment  will  admit  without  impute  of 
incongruity ;  Since  the  delightful  World  comes  after  Death,  and  Pa- 
radife  fucceeds  the  GraVe.  Since  the  Verdant  ftate  of  things  is  the 
Symbol  of  the  P(efurreclion ,  and  to  flouri(hin  the  ftate  of  Glory, 
we  muft  fir  ft  be  fown  in  corruption.  'Befide  the  ancient  pratlice  of 
Noble  Perfons,  to  conclude  in  Garden^GraVes,  and  Urns  themfelves 
of  old,  to  be  wrapt  up  with  Flowers  and  Garlands. 

Nullum  fine  venia  placuifle  eloquium,  is  more fenftbly  m* 
der flood  by  Writers ,  thanby^eaders;  ner  "well  apprehended  by  ei- 
ther, till  works  haVe  hanged  out  like  Apelles  his  Piclures  j  wherein 
eVen  common  eyes  will  find fomething  for  emendation. 

To  wifh  all  Readers  of  your  abilities ,  were  unreafonably  to  mul* 
tiply  the  number  of  Scholars  beyond  the  temper  of  thefe  times.  But 
unto  this  ill  judging  Age,  we  charitably  dejire  a  portion  of  your  equity, 
judgment,  candour,  and  ingenuity  5  wherein  you  are  fo  rich,  as  not  to 
lofe  by  diffusion.  And  being  a  flourifhing  branch  of  that  k  Noble  Fa*  4  of  the  moft 
wily,  unto  which  we  owefo  much  obferVance,you  are  not  new  fet,  but  ]X2JS£m» 
long  rooted  in  fuch  perfection ;  whereof  having  had folaftingconfir*  jj.™^"^ 
motion  in  your  worthy  conV  erf ation,  con  ft  ant  amity ,  and  exprefiion  ;  and  noble 
and  knowing  you  a  ferious  Student  in  the  higheft  Arcana's  ofNa=  r  e 
ture\  with  much  excufe  we  bring  thefe  low  delights ,  and  poor  ma* 
niples  to  your  Treafure. 

Norwich  M*j  1.  Tour  afeftitnate  Friend  and  Servant y 

Thomas  Browne. 
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A  Brief  Difcourfe  of  the  Sepulchral  Urns  lately  found  in 

NORFOLK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

N  the  deep  Difcovery  of  the  Subterranean  World ,  & 
fliallow  Part  would  fatisfie  fome  Enquirers-,  who,  if 
two  or  three  yards  were  open  about  the  furface ,  would 
not  care  to  rake  the  Bowels  of  Potofi  * ,  and  Regions  *  The  rich 
towards  the  Centre.  Nature  hath  furnhhed  one  pare  Mountain 
of  the  Earth ,  and  Man  another.  The  treafures  of  time  of  2m' 
lie  high ,  in  Urns,  Coyns ,  and  Monuments,  fcarce  be- 
low the  roots  of  fome  Vegetables.   Time  hath  endlefs 
Rarities,  and  mows  of  all  Varieties-,  which  reveals  old  things  in  Heaven, 
makes  new  Discoveries  in  Earth ,  and  even  Earth  it  felf  a  Difcovery.  That 
great  Antiquity  America  lay  buried  for  a  thoufand  years  ;  and  a  large  part  ot 
the  Earth  is  ftill  in  the  Urn  unto  us. 

Though  if  Adam  were  made  out  of  an  extract  of  the  Earth,  all  parts 
might  challenge  a  Reftitution ,  yet  few  have  returned  their  Bones  far  low- 
er than  they  might  receive  them  not  afFe&ing  the  Graves  of  Giants ,  un- 
der hilly  and  heavy  Coverings,  but  content  with  lefs  than  their  own  depth, 
have  wifheci  their  Bones  might  lie  foft ,  and  the  Earth  be  light  upon  them; 
£ven  fuch  as  hope  to  rife  again ,  would  not  be  content  with  central  Interr- 
ment  >  or  fo  defperately  to  place  their  Reliques  as  to  lie  beyond  difcovery  5 
and  in  no  way  to  be  feen  again  -,  which  happy  contrivance  hath  made  com- 
munication with  our  Forefathers ,  and  left  unto  our  view  fome  parts,  which 
they  never  beheld  themfelves 

Though  Earth  hath  engrolTed  the  Name ,  yet  Water  hath  proved  the 
fmarteft  Grave-,  which  in  forty  days  fvvallowed  almoft  Mankind ,  and  the 
living  Creation-,  Fifties  not  wholly  efcaping.  except  the  Salt  Ocean  were 
haildfomly  contempered  by  a  mixture  of  the  frefh  Element. 

Many  have  taken  voluminous  pains  ro  determine  the  ftate  of  the  Soul 
upon  cufunion  j  but  men  have  been  moft  phantaftical  in  the  Angular  con-^ 
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trivances  of  their  corporal  diflblution :  whileft  the  fobereft  Nations  have 
refted  in  two  ways,  of  ample  inhumation  and  burning. 

That  carnal  interrment  or  burying,  was  of  the  elder  date,  the  old  examples 
of  Abraham  and  the  Patriarchs  are  lufficientto  illuftrate  5  And  were  with- 
out competition,  if  it  could  be  made  out,  that  Adam  was  buried  near  Da- 
mafau ,  or  Mount  Calvary  according  to  fome  Tradition.  God  himfelf,  that 
buried  but  one,  was  pleafed  to  make  choice  of  this  way ,  collectible  from 
Scripture-exprelTion,  and  the  hot  conteft  between  Satan  and  the  Arch- An- 
gel ,  about  difcovering  the  body  of  Mofes.  But  the  practice  of  Burning  was 
alfo  of  great  Antiquity,  and  of  no  (lender  extent.  For  (not  to  derive  the 
fame  from  Hercules)  noble  defcriptions  there  are  hereof  in  the  Grecian  Fu- 
nerals of  Homer .  In  the  formal  Obfequies  of  Ramslus ,  and  Achilles;  and 
fomewhat  elder  in  the  Theban  War ,  and  folemn  combuftion  of  Menecew, 
and  Archemorut ,  contemporary  unto  J  air  the  Eighth  Judge  of  ifrael.  Con- 
firmable  alfo  among  the  Trojans,  from  the  Funeral  Pyre  of  He&or ,  burnt  be- 
fore the  gates  Of  Troy.  And  the  *  burning  of  Penthefilea  the  Amazonian  J>uecn .- 

and  long  continuance  of  that  practice,  in  the  inward  Countries  of  Afia; 
while  as  low  as  the  Reign  01  Julian,  we  find  that  the  King  of  Chionia  f  burnt 
the  body  of  his  Son,  and  interred  the  Allies  in  a  Silver  Urn. 
The  fame  practice  extended  alfo  far  Weft  *  ,  and  befides  Herulians, 

Getes,  and  Thracians,  was  in  ufe  with  moft  of  the  Celt*,  Sarmatians ,  Ger- 
mans }  Gauls ;  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians;  not  to  Omit  fome  ufe  thereof  a- 
mong  Carthaginians  and  Americans  :  Of  greater  Antiquity  among  the  Romans 
than  moft  opinion ,  or  PH»j  feems  to  allow.  For  ( beiide  the  old  Table 
Laws  of  burning  t  or  burying  within  the  City,  of  making  the  Funeral  fire 
with  plained  wood ,  or  quenching  the  fire  with  wine)  Manlin/  the  Conful 
burnt  the  body  of  his  Son:  Numa  by  fpecial  Claufe  of  his  Will,  was  not 
burnt  but  buried  And  Remus  was  folemnly  buried ,  according  to  the  de- 
fcription  of  Ovid  \ 


lib.  1. 

f  Ammla- 
nus  Marcel- 
linus,  Gum- 
braces  King 
of  Chionia, 
a  Country 
near  Ptrfii. 
*  Arnold. 
Montan.  nor. 
in  Czf.  Com- 
me  mar.  Lil. 
Gy  raid  us 
Kirkmaonus. 
f  laTabul. 
part.  1.  de 
jure  facro. 

Haminem  mortuum  in  urbe  ne  fepelito  ,  neve  urito.  torn.  2.  Rogum  afcia  ne  polito.  to.  4.  Item  Vigeneri 
Annotat.  in  Llvium  ,  &  Alex,  cum  Tiraquello.  Rofcinus  cum  Dcmpftcro.  *  Ultima  prolato  fubdita  dam- 
ma  rogo.  De  Fart,  lib.  4.  cum  Car.  Ncapol.  anaptyxi. 

Cornelius  Sjlla  was  not  the  firft  whofe  body  was  burned  in  Rome,  but  of  the 
Cornelian  Family,  which  being  indifferently,  not  frequently  ufed  before 5 
from  that  time  fpread,  and  became  the  prevalent  practice.  Not  totally  pur- 
fued  in  thehigheftrun  of  Cremation ;  For  when  even  Crows  were  funerally 
burnt ,  Poffaa  the  Wife  of  Nero  found  a  peculiar  grave  interrment.  Now  as 
all  cuftoms  were  founded  upon  fome  bottom  of  Reafon ,  fo  there  wanted 
not  grounds  for  this  5  according  to  feveral  apprehenfions  of  the  moft  ra- 
tional diflblution.  Some  being  of  the  opinion  of  Thales,  that  Water  was 
the  original  of  all  things ,  thought  it  moft  equal  to  fubmit  unto  the  principle 
of  putrefaction ,  and  conclude  in  a  moift  relentment.  Others  conceived  it 
moft  natural  to  end  in  Fire ,  as  due  unto  the  mafter  Principle  in  the  Com- 

f)ofition,  according  to  the  Doctrine  of  Hcraditm.  And  therefore  heaped  up 
arge  piles ,  more  actively  to  waft  them  toward  that  Element,  whereby  they 
alfo  declined  a  vifible  degeneration  into  worms ,  and  left  a  lading  parcel  of 
their  Compofition. 

Some  apprehended  a  purifying  virtue  in  Fire,  refining  thegroffer  com- 
mixture, and  firing  out  the  ./Ethereal  Particles  fo  deeply  immerfed  in  it.  And 
fuch  as  by  tradition  or  rational  conjecture  held  any  hint  of  the  final  Pyre  of 
all  things,  or  that  this  Element  at  laftmuft  be  too  hard  for  all  the  reft* 
might  conceive  moft  naturally  of  the  fiery  diflblution.  Others  pretending 
no  natural  grounds ,  politickly  declined  the  Malice  of  Enemies  upon  their 
buried  bodies.  Which  confideration  led  Sylla  unto  this  practice  who  ha- 
ving thus  ferved  the  body  of  Marius,  could  not  but  fear  a  retaliation  upon 
his  own  entertained  after  in  the  Civil  Wars ,  and  revengeful  contentions 

of  Rome. 

But  as  many  Nations  embraced ,  and  many  left  it  indifferent,  fo  others  too 
much  arretted,  or  ftrictly  declined  this  practice.  The  Indian  Erachnws  itemed 

too 
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too  great  friends  unto  Fire,  who  burnt  themfelves  alive,  and  thought  it  the  *  And  there- 
nobleft  way  to  end  their  days  in  Fire^  according  to  the  expreffion  of  the  In-  J?J5 
dian ,  burning  himfelf  at  Athens  * ,  in  his  raft  words  upon  the  Pyre  unto  the  Sliom* 
amazed  Spectators ,  Thru  I  make  my  [elf  Immortal, 

was  made  ac- 

But  the  Chaldeans  the  great  Idolaters  of  Fire,  abhorred  the  burning  of  cordingiy. 
their  carcalTes,  as  a  pollution  of  that  Deity.  The  Per  fan  Magi  declined  it  Nic-  Damaf(" 
upon  the  like  fcruple ,  and  being  only  felicitous  about  their  bones,  expofed 
their  flem  to  the  prey  of  Birds  and  Dogs.  And  the  Perfees  now  in  India, 
which  expofe  their  bodies  unto  Vultures ,  and  endure  not  fo  much  zsfemra 
or  Biers  of  wood,  the  proper  fuel  of  Fire,  are  led  on  with  fuch  niceties.  But 
whether  the  ancient  Germans  who  burned  their  dead,held  any  fuch  fear  to'pol- 
lute  their  Deity  of  Herthm,  or  the  Earth,  we  have  no  Authentick  conjecture. 

The  Egyptians  were  afraid  of  Fire,  not  as  a  Deity,  but  a  devouring 
Element,  mercilefly  confuming  their  bodies,  and  leaving  too  little  of  them 
and  therefore  by  precious  Embalments ,  depofiture  in  dry  Earths ,  or  hand- 
fome  inclofure  in  glalfes ,  contrived  the  notableft  ways  of  integral  confer- 
vation.  And  from  fuch  Egyptian  fcruples  imbibed  by  Pythagoras ,  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  Numa  and  the  Pythagorical  Sect  nrft  waved  the  fiery 
folution. 

The  Scythians  who  fwore  by  Wind  and  Sword,  that  is,  by  Life  and  Death, 
were  fo  far  from  burning  their  bodies ,  that  they  declined  all  interment ,  and 
made  their  graves  in  the  Air :  And  the  Ichthyophagi  or  fifh-eating  Nations 
about  lAigyp  ,  affected  the  Sea  for  their  grave:  Thereby  declining  vilible 
corruption ,  and  reftoring  the  debt  of  their  bodies.  Whereas  the  old  Heroes 
in  Homer,  dreaded  nothing  more  than  water  or  drowning  •■>  probably  upon 
the  old  opinion  of  the  fiery  fubitance  of  the  Soul,  only  extinguifhable  by 
that  Element  j  And  therefore  the  Poet  emphatically  implieth  the  total  de- 
ftruction  in  this  kind  of  Death,  which  happened  to  A)ax  Oileus  f. 

The  old  *  Balearians  had  a  peculiar  mode,  for  they  ufed  great  Urns  and 
much  wood ,  but  no  fire  in  their  Burials ,  while  they  bruifed  the  fiefh  and 
bones  of  the  dead ,  crowded  them  into  Urns ,  and  laid  heaps  of  wood  upon 
them.  And  the  *  Chimis  without  cremation  or  urnal  internment  of  their 
bodies,  make  ufe  of  trees  and  much  burning,  while  they  plant  a  Pine-tree  by 
their  grave,  and  burn  great  numbers  of  printed  draughts  of  Slaves  and  Horfes 
over  it,  civilly  content  with  their  companies  in  £ffigie,  which  barbarous 
Nations  exact  unto  Reality. 

Chrittians  abhorred  this  way  of  Obfequies ,  and  though  they  ftickt  not 
to  give  their  bodies  to  be  burnt  in  their  lives,  detefted  that  mode  after 
death  affecting  rather  a  depofiture  than  abfumption ,  and  properly  fubmit- 
ting  unto  the  fentence  of  God ,  to  return  not  unto  allies  but  unto  duft  a- 
gain ,  conformable  unto  the  practice  of  the  Patriarchs ,  the  interrment  of 
our  Saviour,  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  the  ancient  Martyrs.  And  fo  far  at  laft 
declining  promifcuous  interrment  with  Pagans ,  that  fome  have  fuffered  mmUV.s 


f  Which  Me., 
gius  reads. 

*  Di odor us 
Si  cuius. 

*  Ramnftus 
in  Nivigat. 


Ecclefialtical  cenfures,  for  making  no  fcruple  thereof. 

The  Mtfffelman  believers  will  never  admit  this  fiery  Refolution.  For 
they  hold  a  prefent  Trial  from  their  black  and  white  Angels  in  the  grave 
which  they  muft  have  made  fo  hollow ,  that  they  may  rife  upon  their 
Knees. 

The  Jewifti  Nation ,  though  they  entertained  the  old  way  of  inhuma- 
tion ,  yet  fometimes  admitted  this  practice.  For  the  men  of  fabejh  burnt 
the  body  of  Saul :  And  by  no  prohibited  practice ,  to  avoid  contagion  or 
pollution  ,  in  time  of  Peltilence ,  burnt  the  bodies  of  their  friends  f-  And 
when  they  burnt  not  their  dead  bodies ,  yet  fometimes  ufed  great  burnings 
near  and  about  them  ,  deducibleVrom  the  expreffions  concerning  fehoram, 
Zedechias ,  and  the  fumptuous  Pyre  of  Afa :  And  were  fo  little  averfe 
from  *  Pagan  burning ,  that  the  Jews  lamenting  the  Death  of  Cxfar  their 
Friend  ,  and  Revenger  on  Pompej ,  frequented  tjie  place  where  his  body  was 
burnt  for  many  Nights  together.  And  as  they  railed  noble  Monuments 
and  MaufoUums  for  their  own  Nation  f ,  fo  they  were  not  fcrupulous  in 
erecting  fome  for  others  ,  according  to  the  pradtice  of  Jjaniel ,  who  left 
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*n*i*,<ui*<T-   that  lafting  Sepulchral  Pyle  in  Ecbatana,  for  the  Median  and  Pjerjum  Kings  *« 
But  even  in  times  of  fubjection  and  hotteft  ufe ,  they  conformed  not 
whereof  a      unt0  the  Roman  Practice  of  Burning  ;  whereby  the  Prophecy  was  fecured 
£d  ahv/'cft  concerning  the  body  of  Chrift,  that  it  Ihould  not  fee  corruption ,  or  a  bone 
the  cufrody,    mould  not  be  broken   which  we  believe  was  alfo  providentially  prevented, 
unto  jofifhus   from  the  Souldiers  Spear  and  Nails  that  part  by  the  little  bones  both  in  his 
his  days.  jtf.   Hands  and  Feet :  Not  of  ordinary  contrivance,  that  it  fhould  not  corrupt 
/ !riq°'        on  tne  ^r0^s '  accorcfrng  t0  tne  Laws  of  Roman  Crucifixion ,  or  an  hair  of 
'  '  q*         his  Head  peruTi,  though  obfervable  in  Jewifh  Cuftoms,  to  cut  the  hairs  of 
Malefactors. 

Nor  in  their  long  co-habitation  with  Egyptians ,  crept  into  a  cuftom  of 
their  exact  embalming ,  wherein  deeply  flaihing  the  Mufcles ,  and  taking 
out  the  Brains  and  Entrails,  they  had  broken  the  fubject  of  fo  entire  a  Re- 
furredion ,  nor  fully  anfwered  the  Types  of  Enoch ,  E/iah,ox  fenah ,  which 
yet  to  prevent  or  reftore ,  was  of  equal  facility  unto  that  riling  Power ,  able 
to  break  the  fafciations  and  bands  of  death ,  to  get  clear  out  of  the  Cere- 
cloth, and  an  hundred  pounds  of  Oyntment,  and  out  of  the  Sepulchre  be- 
fore the  Stone  was  rolled  from  it. 

But  though  they  embraced  not  this  practice  of  Burning ,  yet  entertained 
they  many  Ceremonies  agreeable  unto  Greek,  and  Roman  Obfequies.  And  lie 
that  obferveth  their  Funeral  Feafts ,  their  Lamentations  at  the  Grave ,  their 
Mufick,  and  weeping  Mourners  3  how  they  dofed  the  eyes  of  their  friends, 
how  they  warned,  anointed,  and  killed  the  Dead  may  eafily  conclude  thefe 
were  not  meer  Pagan-Civilities.  But  whether  that  mournful  burthen ,  and 
treble  calling  out  after  AbfaUm ,  had  any  reference  unto  the  laft  Conclama- 
tion ,  and  triple  Valediction  ,  ufed  by  other  Nations,  we  hold  but  a  waver- 
ing Conjecture. 

^  Chilians  make  Sepulture  but  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  others  do  naturally 
found  it  and  difcover  it  alfo  in  Animals.  They  that  are  fo  thick-skinned  as 
ftill  to  credit  the  ftory  of  the  Phoenix ,  may  fay  fomething  for  Animal  burn- 
ing :  More  ferious  conjectures  find  fome  examples  of  Sepulture  in  Elephants, 
Cranes,  the  Sepulchral  Cells  of  Pifmires,  and  practice  of  Bees ;  which  civil 
fociety  carrieth  out  their  Dead,  and  hath  Exequies,  if  not  Interrments. 


T 


CHAP.    I  I. 

H  E  Solemnities ,  Ceremonies,  Rites  of  their  Cremation  or  Interr- 
ment,  fo  lolemnly  delivered  by  Authors,  we  fliall  not  difparage  our 
Reader  to  repeat.  Only  the  laft  and  lafting  part  in  their  Urns ,  collected 
Bones  and  Allies ,  we  cannot  wholly  omit  or  decline  that  Subject,  which  oc- 
calion  lately  prefented,  in  fome  difcovered  among  us. 

In  a  Field  of  old  walfmgham,  not  many  months  paft  K  were  digged  up  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  Urns ,  depofited  in  a  dry  and  fandy  foil,  not  a  yard 
deep,  nor  far  from  one  another:  Not  all  ftrictly  of  one  figure,  but  moft 
in  one       anfwering  thefe  defcribed  :  Some  containing  two  pounds  of  bones ,  diftin- 
:ntmeby     guifhable  in  Skulls,  Ribs ,  Jaws,  Thigh-bones,  and  Teeth  ,  with  frefhim- 
iy  worthy    preflions  of  their  Combuftion.   Belides  the  extraneous  lubftances ,  like 
DnTbmas     pieces  of  (mall  boxes ,  or  combes  handfomly  wrought ,  handles  of  Cnall 
withirh  of     brafs  inftruments,  bralen  nippers,  and  in  one  lomekind  of  Opal  *. 
Waiiirgham.       Near  the  fame  plot  of  ground ,  for  abejut  fix  yards  compafs  were  digged 
up  Coals  and  incinerated  lubftances,  which  begat  conjecture  that  this  was 
the  Vftrina  or  place  of  burning  their  bodies,  or  fome  lacrificing  place  unto 
the  Manes,  which  was  properly  below  the  fur  face  of  the  ground,  as  the  Ar* 
and  Altars  unto  the  gods  and  Heroes  above  it. 

That  thefe  were  the  Urns'of  Rowans  from  the  common  cuftom  and  place 
where  they  were  found ,  is  no  oblcure  conjecture ,  not  far  from  a  Roman 
Garrifon,  and  but  five  Miles  from  Brancafier,  let  down  by  ancient  Record 

under 
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under  the  name  of  Brannodmum,  And  where  the  adjoyning  Town,  contain- 
ing feven  Parifhes,  in  no  very  different  found,  but  Saxon  Termination,  (till 
retains  the  Name  of  Burnham,  which  being  an  early  ftation,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable the  neighbour  parts  were  filled  with  Habitations,  either  of  Romans 
themfelves,  or  Britain*  Romamfed,  which  obferved  the  Roman  Cuftoms. 

Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  Romans  early  polTe/Ted  this  Countrey  for 
though  we  meet  not  with  fuch  ftridt  particulars  of  thefe  parts,  before  the 
new  Inftitution  of  Conft  amine ,  and  military  charge  of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon 
more,  and  that  about  the  Saxon  Invafions,  the  Dalmatian  Horfemen  were  in 
the  Garrifon  of  Brancafier :  Yet  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  Vefpajian,  and  Severn;, 
we  find  no  lefs  than  three  Legions  difperfed  through  the  Province  of  Britain. 
And  as  high  as  the  Reign  of  Claudius  a  great  overthrow  was  given  unto  the 
Jceni ,  by  the  Roman  Lieutenant  Ojlorim,  Not  long  after  the  Countrey  was 
fo  molefted ,  that  in  hope  of  a  better  fate,  Praftaagus  bequeathed  his  King- 
dom unto  Nero  and  his  Daughters-,  and  Boadicea  his  Queen  fought  thelaft 
decifive  Battle  with  Paulina.  After  which  time  and  Conqueft  of  Jlgrhola 
the  Lieutenant  of  Vesfafian,  probable  it  is  they  wholly  polTeflfed  this  Coun- 
trey, ordering  it  into  Garrifons  or  Habitations,  beftfuitable  with  their  Se- 
curities. And  fo  fome  Roman  Habitations  not  improbable  in  thefe  parts, 
as  high  as  the  time  of  Vefpafian ,  where  the  Saxons  after  feated ,  in  whofe 
thin-fill'd  Maps  we  yet  find  the  Name  of  Walfmgham.  Now  if  the  Iceni 
were  but  Gammadims ,  Anconians ,  or  men  that  lived  in  an  Angle,  Wedge  or 
Elbow  of  Britain ,  according  to  the  Original  Etymology ,  this  Country 
will  challenge  the  Emphatical  appellation ,  as  mod  properly  making  the 

Elbow  Or  Iken  of  Icenia. 

That  Britain  was  notably  populous  is  undeniable,  from  that  expreflion  of 
Cafar  f.  That  the  Romans  themfelves  were  early  in  no  fmall  Numbers,  Seven-  f  mminm 
ty  thoufand  with  their  aflbciates ,  (lain  by  Boadicea ,  affords  a  fure  account,  infinita  mui- 
And  though  not  many  Roman  Habitations  are  now  known ,  yet  fome  by  old  ^uf.°  cre: 
Works,  Rampiers,  Coyns,  and  Urns  do  teftifie  their  Polteflions.  Some  Sfsl?' 
Urns  have  been  found  at  Cafior ,  fome  alfo  about  Soutkreak.,  and  not  many  Ueh  confmi- 
years  paft,  no  lefs  than  Ten  in  a  Field  at  Buxton  *,  not  near  any  recorded      c*r.  dt 
Garrifon.   Nor  is  it  ftrange  to  find  Roman  Coyns  of  Copper  and  Silver  +n°Gl}A' 

among  US  *,  Of  Vefpajian ,  Trajan,  Adrian ,  Commodus ,  Antoninus,  Severtu,  &C.  £r0uR  j  of 
But  rhe  greater  number  of  Dioclejian,  Confiantine ,  Confians,  Valens,  with  my  worthy 

many  of  Viclorinm  Poflhumiw,  Tetricus ,  and  the  thirty  Tyrants  in  the  Reign  Friend  Rob. 

of  GallienHss  and  fome  as  high  as  Adrianhs  have  been  found  about  Thetford,  J'£m  .Efq> 

or  Sitomagm,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  as  the  way  from  .SnSron™* 

Venta  or  Capor  unto  London'  f.   But  the  moft  frequent  difcovery  is  made  at  mined  were 

the  tVT O  Cajiers  by  Norwich  and  Tarmouth  *,  at  Burghcafile  and  Brancafier  f .      pf eferved 

by  the  mofl 

worthy  Sir  William  ?aflon  Bt.  f  From  Caflor  to  "tfntfnrd  the  Romans  accounred  thirty  two  miles ,  and  from 
thence  obferved  not  our  commen  Road  to  London,  hut  palled  by  Combretonium  ad  Anfam,  ca»oniuHt>  Ctefaroma- 
gns,&c.  by  Bretenham,  Co?ge\hall ,  Chelmsford,  Burnffvood,%tc.  *  Moft  at  Caflir  by  Yarmouth  ,  found  in  a 
place  called  Ea(tbloudy-burgh  furlovg ,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wood  ,  a  perfon  of  civility,  induftry  and 
knowledge  in  this  way ,  who  hath  made  observation  of  remarkable  things  about  him  ,  and  from  whom  we 
have  received  divers  Silver  and  Copper  Coyns.  f  Belonging  to  that  Noble  Gentleman  ,  and  trus  txampfe 
of  Worth  j  Sir  Ralph  Hare  Baronet,  my  honoured  Friend. 

Befides  the  Norman,  Saxon  and  Danijh  pieces  of  Cuthred,  Canutm ,  William, 
Matilda  *,  and  others,  fome  Britifh  Coyns  of  Gold  have  been  difperfed  ly  *  a  piece  of 
found-,  And  no  fmall  number  of  Silver  pieces  near  f  Norwich-,  with  a  rude  ^^the 
head  upon  the  obverfe,  and  an  ill  formed  Horfe  on  the  reverfe,  with  In-  ^pfi&M 

fcriptions  Ic  Duro  T.  whether  implying  Iceni,  Durotriges,  Tafcia,  or  Trinoban-  jj^LjjJJ i™ 

tes,  vve  leave  to  higher  conjecture.    Vulgar  Chronology  will  have  Nor-  caft  e  with 

vich  Caftle  as  old  as  Julius  Ctfar;  but  his  diftance  from  thefe  parts ,  and  its  rbfeWfcrjpk 

Gothic!^  form  of  ftru&ure,  abridgeth  fuch  Antiquity.  The  Britifh  Coyns  af-  c,on' lEUl 

ford  conjecture  of  early  Habitation  in  thefe  parts,  though  the  City  of  Nor-  Y^rSmi* 
wich  arofe  from  the  Ruines  of  Venta  ,  and  though  perhaps  not  without  fome      "     f ' 
Habitation  before ,  was  enlarged,  builded,  and  nominated  by  the  Saxons.  In 
what  bulk  or  populofity  it  ftood  in  the  old  Eaft-angle  Monarchy.,  Tradi- 
tion and  Hiftory  are  lilentn   Considerable  it  was  in  the  Danijh  Eruptions, 

when 
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when  ^neno  burnt  Thetford  and  Norwich  * ,  and  Vlfketel  the  Governour  there- 
of, was  able  to  make  fome  refiftance ,  and  after  endeavoured  to  burn  the 

Danijk  Navy. 

How  the  Romans  left  fo  many  Coyns  in  Countries  of  their  Conquefts, 
feems  of  hard  refolution,  except  we  confider  how  they  buried  them  under 
ground,  when  upon  Barbarous  Invafions  they  were  fain  to  defert  their  Ha- 
bitations in  mod  part  of  their  Empire,  and  the  ftrictnefs  of  their  Laws  for- 
bidding to  transfer  them  to  any  other  ufes  -,  Wherein  the  *  Spartans  were 
ingular ,  who  to  make  their  Copper  Money  ufelefc ,  contempered  it  with 
Vinegar.   That  the  Britains  left  any ,  fome  wonder  j  lince  their  Money  was 
Iron ,  and  Iron  Rings  before  C<efar  and  thofe  of  after  ftamp  by  permillion, 
and  but  fmall  in  bulk  and  bignefs  s  that  fo  few  of  the  Saxons  remain  ,  be- 
caufe  overcome  by  fucceeding  Conqueroursupon  the  place ,  their  Coyns  by 
degrees  palTed  into  other  Stamps,  and  the  Marks  of  after  Ages. 

Than  the  time  of  thefe  Urns  depofited ,  or  precife  Antiquity  of  thefe 
Reliques,  nothing  of  more  uncertainty.  For  lince  the  Lieutenant  of  Clau- 
dius feems  to  have  made  the  firft  progrefs  into  thefe  parts ,  lince  Boadice* 
was  overthrown  by  the  Forces  of  Nero,  and  Agrhola  put  a  full  end  to  thefe 
Conquefts-,  it  is  not  probable  the  Country  was  fully  Garrilbn'd  or  planted 
before-,  and  therefore  however  thefe  Urns  might  be  of  later  date,  not  like- 
ly of  higher  Antiquity. 

And  the  fucceeding  Emperours  defifted  not  from  their  Conquefts  in  thefe 
and  other  parts-,  as  teftified  by  Hiftory  and  Medal  infeription  yet  extant  r 
The  Province  of  Britain  in  fo  divided  a  diftance  from  Rome ,  beholding  the 
Faces  of  many  Imperial  Perfons ,  and  in  large  account  no  fewer  than  C*far, 

Claudius,  Britannicus,  Vefpajian,  Titus,  Adrian,  Severus,  Commodus,  Geta,  and 

Car  ac  a  II a. 

A  great  obfeurity  herein ,  becaufe  no  Medal  or  Emperours  Coyn  enclo- 
fed ,  which  might  denote  the  date  of  their  interrments,  obfervable  in  many 
Urns ,  and  found  in  thofe  of  Spittle  Fields  by  London,  which  contained  the 

Coyns  of  Claudius ,  Vefpajian,  Commodus,  Antoninus,  attended  with  Lacryma- 

tories,  Lamps ,  Bottles  of  Liquor ,  and  other  appurtenances  of  affectionate 
fuperftition ,  which  in  thefe  rural  Interrments  were  wanting. 

Some  uncertainty  there  is  from  the  period  or  term  of  burning,  or  the  ceC- 
lation  of  that  practice.  Macrobius  arfirmeth  it  was  difufed  in  his  days.  But 
moft  agree,  though  without  authentick  Record,  that  it  ceafed  with  the  An- 
tonini.  Moft  fafely  to  be  underftood  after  the  Reign  of  thofe  Emperours, 
which  alTumed  the  Name  of  Antoninus ,  extending  unto  Hclio^abalus.  Not 
lhi&ly  after  Marcus ;  For  about  fifty  years  later  we  find  the  magnificent 
burning,  and  confecration  of  Severus;  and  if  we  fo  fix  this  period  or  celii- 
tion,  thefe  Urns  will  challenge  above  thirteen  hundred  years. 

But  whether  this  practice  was  only  then  left  by  Emperours  and  great 
perfons ,  or  generally  about  Rome ,  and  not  in  other  Provinces ,  we  hold  no 
authentick  account.  For  after  ? rrtultian,  in  the  days  of  Minucius,  it  was  ob- 
vioully  objected  upon  Chriftians ,  that  they  condemned  the  practice  of  burn- 
ing *.  And  we  find  a  paflage  in  Sidonius  f ,  which  afferteth  that  practice  in 
Frame  unto  a  lower  account.  And  perhaps  not  fully  difufed  till  Chriftianity 
fully  eftablilhed,  which  gave  the  final  extinction  to  thele  Sepulchral  Bonfires. 

Whether  they  were  the  bones  of  men  or  women  or  children ,  no  authen- 
tick decifion  from  ancient  cuftom  in  diftinft  places  of  burial.  Although  not 
improbably  conjectured ,  that  the  double  Sepulture  or  burying  place  of 
Abraham,  had  in  it  fuch  intention.  But  from  exility  of  bones,  thinnelsof 
Skulls ,  fmallnefs  of  Teeth,  Ribs,  and  Thigh-bones ;  not  improbable  that 
many  thereof  were  perfons  of  minor  Age,  or  Women.  Conrirmable  alio 
from  things  contained  in  them:  In  molt  were  found  lubftances  relembling 
Combs,  Plates  like  Boxes ,  faftened  with  iron  pins,  and  hand  fomely  over- 
wrought like  the  Necks  or  Bridges  of  Mufical  Inftruments,  long  Brafs  plates 
overwrought  like  the  handles  of  neat  implements  i  brazen  Nippers  to  pull 
away  Hair,  and  in  one  a  kind  of  Opule  yet  maintaining  a  bluilh  colour. 

Now  that  they  accuftomed  to  burn  or  bury  with  them ,  tilings  wherein 

they 
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they  excelled ,  delighted,  or  which  were  dear  unto  them ,  either  as  farewels 
unto  all  pleafure,  or  vain  apprehenfion  that  they  might  ufe  them  in  theo- 
ther  World,  is  teftified  by  all  Antiquity-  Obfervable  from  the  Gemm  or  Be- 
ryl Ring  upon  the  finger  of  Cynthia,  the  Miftrels  of  Propertius,  when  after  her 
Funeral  Pyre  her  Ghoft  appeared  unto  him.  And  notably  illuftrated  from 
the  Contents  of  that  Roman  Urn  preferved  by  Cardinal  Famefe  * ,  wherein 
befides  great  number  of  Gemms  with  Heads  of  Gods  and  GoddelTes ,  were 
found  an  Ape  of  Agath,  a  Graftiopper,  an  Elephant  of  Amber,  a  Cryftal 
Ball,  three  GlafTes,  two  Spoons,  and  fix  Nuts  of  Cryftal.  And  beyond 
the  content  of  Urns ,  in  the  Monument  of  Childericl^the  firft  f ,  and  fourth 
King  from  Pharamond,-  cafually  difcovered  three  years  paft  at  Tournay ,  re- 
ftbring  unto  the  World  much  Gold  richly  adorning  his  Sword,  two  hundred 
Rubies ,  many  hundred  Imperial  Coyns ,  three  hundred  golden  Bees ,  the 
bones  and  horfefhoes  of  his  Horfe  interred  with  him,  according  to  the  bar- 
barous magnificence  of  thofe  days  in  their  Sepulchral  Obfequies.  Although 
if  we  fteer  by  the  conjecture  of  many  and  Septuagint  expreflion;  fome  trace 
thereof  may  be  found  even  with  the  ancient  Hebrews,  not  only  from  the 
Sepulchral  Treafure  of  David,  but  the  Circumcifion  Knives  which  fo/hu* 
alfo  buried.  o 

Some  men  confidering  the  Contents  of  thefe  Urns,  Ming  pieces  and 
toyes  included  in  them ,  and  the  cuftom  of  burning  with  many  other  Na- 
tions ,  might  fomewhat  doubt  whether  all  Urns  found  among  us ,  were 
properly  Roman  Reliques,  or  fome  not  belonging  unto  our  Britijh,  Saxon,  or 
Danifh  Forefathers. 

In  the  Form  of  Burial  among  the  ancient  Britain*,  the  large  Difcourfefc 
of  Cafar,  Tacitus ,  and  Strabo  are  filent :  For  the  difcovery  whereof,  with 
other  particulars ,  we  much  deplore  the  lofs  of  that  Letter  which  Cicero  ex- 
pected or  received  from  his  Brother  £}uintus,  as  a  refolution  of  Britijb  cu- 
ftoms  5  or  the  account  which  might  have  been  made  by  Scribonius  Largus 
the  Phyfician ,  accompanying  the  Emperour  Claudius,  who  might  have  alfo 
difcovered  that  frugal  Bit  *  of  the  Old  Britains,  which  in  the  bignefs  of  a 
Bean  could  fatisfie  their  thirft  and  hunger. 

But  that  the  Druids  and  ruling  Priefts  ufed  to  burn  and  bury ,  's  expreffed 
by  Pomponius  That  Bellinus  the  Brother  of  Brennus,  and  King  of.  ritains  was 
burnt,  is  acknowledged  by  Polydorus,  as  alfo  by  Amandus  Zirexenfs  in  Hijlo- 
ria,  and  Pineda  in  his  Vniverfa  Hifioria.  Spanifli.  That  they  held  that  pra- 
ctice in  Gallia,  Cafar  exprefly  delivereth.  Whether  the  Britains  ( probably 
defcended  from  them,  of  like  Religion ,  Language  and  Manners)  did  not 
fometimes  make  ufe  of  burning-,  or  whether  at  leaft  fuch  as  were  after  civi- 
lized unto  the  Roman  life  and  manners ,  conformed  not  unto  this  practice, 
we  have  no  Hiftorical  Aflertion  or  Denial.  But  fince  from  the  account  of 
Tacitus  the  Romans  early  wrought  fo  much  Civility  upon  the  Britijh  Stock, 
that  they  brought  them  to  build  Temples,  to  wear  the  Gown,  and  ftady  the 
Roman  Laws  and  Language ,  that  they  conformed  alfo  unto  their  Religious 
Rights  and  Cuftoms  in  Burials,  feems  no  improbable  conjecture. 

That  burning  the  dead  was  ufed  in  Sarmatia  is  affirmed  by  Gaguinus ,  that 
the  Sueons  and  Gotblanders  ufed  to  burn  their  Princes  and  great  perfons,  is  de- 
livered by  Saxo  and  Olaus-,  that  this  was  the  old  German  practice,  is  alfo  af- 
ferted  by  Tacitus.  And  though  we  are  bare  in  Hiftorical  particulars  of  fuch 
Obfequies  in  this  Ifland,  or  that  the  Saxons,  Jutes  and  Angles  burnt  their 
Dead ,  yet  came  they  from  parts  where  'twas  of  ancient  practice  *,  the  Ger- 
mans ufing  it ,  from  whom  they  were  defcended.  And  even  in  Jutland  and 
Sleftvkk.  in  Anglia  Cymbrica ,  Urns  with  bones  were  found  not  many  years 
before  us 

But  the  DznijhixA  Northern  Nations  haveraifed  an  <Aira  or  point  of  com- 
pute from  their  cuftom  of  burning  their  Dead :  Some  deriving  it  from  Vn* 
guinus,  fome  from  Frotho  the  great;  who  ordained  by  Law,  that  Princes  and 
Chief  Commanders  mould  be  committed  unto  the  Fire,  though  the  common 
fort  had  the  common  Grave-interrment.  So  Starkatterus  that  old  Heroe  was 
burnt,  and  Ringo  royally  burnt  the  body  of  Harold  the  King  (Tain  by  him. 

What 
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What  time  this  Cultom  generally  expired  in  that  Nation ,  we  difcern  no 
attired  period-,  whether  it  ceafed  before  Chriftianity  ,  or  upon  their  Cbn- 
verlion ,  by  Aufgurius  the  Gaul  in  the  time  of  Ludovicus  Pius  the  Son  of 
Charles  the  Great,  according  to  good  computes-,  or  whether  it  might  not  be 
ufed  by  fome  perfons ,  while  for  an  hundred  and  eighty  years  Paganifmand 
Chriftianity  were  promifcuoufly  embraced  among  them,  there  is  no  allured 
conclusion.  About  which  times  the  Lanes  were  bufie  in  Er.gUr.d ,  and  par- 
ticularly infefted  this  Country :  Where  many  Caftles  and  ftrong  Holds  were 
built  by  them  ,  or  againlt  them ,  and  great  number  of  Names  and  Families 
ftill  derived [from  them.  But  fince  this  cuftom  was  probably  difufed  before 
their  Invalion  or  Conqueft,  and  the  Romans  confefledly  praclifed  the  lame 
lince  their  pofTeflion  of  this  Ifland ,  the  molt  allured  account  will  fall  upon 

the  Romans,  or  Britains  Romanized. 

However  certain  it  is,  that  Urns  conceived  of  no  Roman  Original,  are  often 
digged  up  both  in  Norway  and  Denmark^ ,  handfomly  defcribed ,  and  graphi- 
cally reprefented  by  the  Learned  Phyfician  wtrmim  *;  and  in  fare  parts  of 
Denmark^  in  no  ordinary  number ,  as  Hands  delivered  by  Authours  exactly 
defcribing  thofe  Countries  !•  And  they  contained  not  only  bones,  but  many 
other  fubftances  in  them  ,  as  Knives,  pieces  of  Iron,  Brafs  and  Wood,  and 
one  of  Norway  a  brafs  gilded  Jews-harp. 

Nor  were  they  confufed  or  carelefsin  difpofing  the  nobleft  fort,  while 
they  placed  large  ftones  in  circle  about  the  Urns ,  or  bodies  which  they  in- 
terred s  Somewhat  anfvverable  unto  the  Monument  ofRoHrich  ftones  in  Eng- 
land * ,  or  Sepulchral  Monument  probably  erected  by  Ro/lo,  who  after  con- 
quered Normandy.  Where  'tis  not  improbable  fomewhat  might  be  difco- 
vered.  Mean  while  to  what  Nation  or  perfon  belonged  that  large  Urn 
found  at  AJhburie  *,  containing  mighty  bones,  and  a  Buckler  $  What  thofe 
large  Urns  found  at  little  Majjingham  f,  or  why  the  AnglefeaULms  are  placed 
with  their  mouths  downward,  remains  yet  undifcovered. 


CHAP.    I  1 1. 

>Laiftered  and  whited  Sepulchres  were  anciently  affected  in  cadaverous, 
and  corrupted  Burials*,  And  the  rigid  Jews  were  wont  to  garniih  the  Se- 
*  Mm.  77,.  pulchres  of  the  *  righteous-,  V/yjfes  in  Hecuba  f  cared  not  how  meanly  he 
f  Euripides,  lived ,  fo  he  might  find  a  noble  Tomb  after  death.  Great  Princes  affected 
great  Monuments ;  And  the  fair  and  larger  Urns  contained  no  vulgar  Alhes, 
which  makes  that  difparity  in  thofe  which  time  difcovereth  among  us.  The 
prefent  Urns  were  not  of  one  capacity ,  the  largeft  containing  above  a  gal- 
lon-, Sbme  not  much  above  half  that  meafure-,  nor  all  of  one  figure,  where- 
in there  is  no  ftrict  conformity ,  in  the  fame  or  different  Countries-,  Obfer- 
vable  from  rhofe  reprefented  by  Cafalins,  Bojio ,  and  others ,  though  all  found 
in  Italy:  While  many  have  handles,  ears,  and  long  necks,  but  moft  imitate 
a  circular  figure,  in  a  fpherical  and  round  compofure-,  whether  from  any 
myftery ,  beft  duration  or  capacity ,  were  but  a  conjecture.  Bur  the  com- 
mon form  with  necks  was  a  proper  figure,  making  our  laft  bed  like  our  firfl  \ 
nor  much  unlike  the  Urns  of  our  Nativity ,  while  we  lay  in  the  nether  part 
»  Pftl.  6?.  of  the  Earth  *,  and  inward  v<ult  of  our  Microcofm.  Many  Urns  are  red, 
thefe  but  of  a  black  colour,  fomewhat  fmooth ,  and  dully  founding ,  which 
begat  fome  doubt ,  whether  they  were  burnt ,  or  only  baked  in  Oven  or 
Sun :  According  to  the  ancient  way  ,  in  many  bricks,  tiles,  pots,  and  tefta- 
ceous  works  -,  and  as  the  word  tefl*  is  properly  to  be  taken ,  when  oc- 
curring without  addition:  And  chiefly  intended  by  Vlmy,  when  he  com- 
mendcth  Bricks  and  Tiles  of  two  years  old,  and  to  make  them  in  the  Spring. 
Nor  only  thefe  concealed  pieces,  but  the  open  magnificence  of  Antiquity, 
ran  much  in  the  Artifice  of  Clay.   Hereof  the  Houfe  of  Aiatefo/ut  was 

built,  thus  old' fftpiter  flood  iu  the  Capitol,  and  the  Statua  of  Hercules 

made 
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made  in  the  Reign  of  Tarquinitu  Prifcti* ,  was  extant  in  Pity's  days.  And  • 
fuch  as.  declined  burning  or  Funeral  Urns ,  affected  Coffins  of  Clay ,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  Pythagoras ,  a  way  preferred  by  Varro.   But  the 
Spirit  of  Great  ones  was  above  thefe  Circumfcriptions ,  affecting  Copper, 
Silver,  Gold,  and  PtrphjrU  Urns,  wherein  Severn  lay ,  after  a  ferious  \  iew 
and  Sentence  on  that  which  mould  contain  him  *.   Some  of  thefe  Urns  *  x«f»*«« 
were  thought  to  have  been  Silvered  over ,  from  fparklings  in  feveral  Pots,  7«f  «?af*<- 
with  frnall  Tinfel  parcels;  uncertain  whether  from  the  Earth  ♦  or  the  firft  *w,  oV» 
mixture  in  them.  #  ,  oUvfiiv*  U 

Among  thefe  Urns  we  could  obtain  no  good  account  of  their  Cover-  ex»fMwJ 
ings    Only  one  feemed  arched  over  with  fome  kind  of  Brick-work.   Of  Dion. 
thofe  found  at  Buxton  fome  were  covered  with  Flints ,  fome  in  other  parts 
with  "tiles,  thofe  at  Tarmomh  Cafier ,  were  clofed  with  Roman  Bricks.  And 
fome  have  proper  Earthen  Covers  adapted  and  fitted  to  them.   But  in  the 
Homerical  Urn  of  Patrodttf ,  whatever  was  the  folid  Tegument ,  we  find 
the  immediate  Covering  to  be  a  purple  piece  of  Silk:  And  fuch  as  had  no 
Covers  might  have  the  Earth  clofely  preffed  into  them,  after  which  difpo- 
fare  were  probably  fome  of  thefe ,  wherein  we  found  the  Bones  and  Ames 
half  mortered  unto  the  fand  and  fides  of  the  Urn  •,  and  fome  long  Roots  of 
Quich,  or  Dogs  grafs,  wreathed  about  the  bones. 

No  Lamps,  included  Liquors,  Lacrymatories,  or  Tear- bottles  attended 
thefe  rural  Urns ,  either  as  facred  unto  the  Manes,  or  paffionate  Expreffions 
of  their  furviving  Friends-,  While  with  rich  Flames,  and  hired  Tears  they 
folemnized  their  Obfequies ,  and  in  the  moft  lamented  Monuments  made 
one  part  of  their  Inscription's  *.   Some  find  Sepulchral  Veffels  containing  *cumiacrj. 
Liquors ,  which  time  hath  incraffated  into  Gel  ies.   For  befide  thefe  La- 
chrymatories ,  notable  Lamps ,  with  Veffels  of  Oyls  and  Aromatical  Li- 
quors ,  attended  noble  Offuaries.   And  fome  yet  retaining  a  f  Vinofity,  j.  Ls^us. 
and  Spirit  in  them ,  which  if  any  have  tafted  they  have  far  exceeded  the 
Palats  of  Antiquity.  Liquors  not  to  be  computed  by  years  of  Annual  Magi- 
ftrates,  but  by  great  Conjunctions  and  the  fatal  Periods  of  Kingdoms  (a).  The  00  AbJut . 
draughts  of  Confulary  date,  were  but  crude  unto  thefe ,  and  ofimian  jjjjjjjjjjjj 
(b)  Wine  but  in  the  Muft  unto  them.  •  (b)K/«»«o- 

In  fundry  Graves  and  Sepulchres,  we  meet  with  Rings,  Coyns,  and  piminUnm 
Chalices  •,  Ancient  Frugality  was  fo  fevere ,  that  they  allowed  no  Gold  to  an*or um 
attend  the  Corps,  but  only  that  which  ferved  to  faften  their  Teeth  (c).  Whe-  JJJJJJ; 
ther  the  Opaline  Stone  in  this  Um  were  burnt  upon  the  Finger  of  the  Dead,  „'r(w. 
or  caft  into  the  fire  by  fome  affectionate  Friend,  it  will  confift  with  either  i.xi.  dt  jm  ' 
cuftom.   But  other  incinerable  fubftances  were  found  fo  frefh ,  that  they  f«r*« 
could  feel  no  finge  from  fire.   Thefe  upon  view  were  judged  to  be  wood,  2X£3f 
but  finking  in  water  and  tried  by  the  nre,  we  found  them  to  be  Bone  or  qjialrodtn- 
Ivory.  In  their  hardnefs  and  yellow  colour  they  moft  refembled  Box,  which  us  vintli 
in  old  Expreffions  found  the  Epithete  (d)  of  Eternal ,  and  perhaps  in  fuch  e!unt> im  cm 
Confervatories  might  have  paffed  uncorrupted. 

That  Bay-leaves  were  found  green  in  the  Tomb  of  S.  Humbert  (e),  after  f  audetftt. 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  looked  upon  as  miraculous.   Remarkable  CO  f]ltt- 
it  was  unto  old  Spectators ,  that  the  Cyprefs  of  the  temple  of  Diana ,  lafted  **? 
fo  many  hundred  years :  The  wood  of  the  Ark  and  Olive  Rod  of  Aaron  were 
older  at  the  Captivity.   But  the  Cyprefs  of  the  Ark  of  Noah,  was  the  )ZZ 
greateft  Vegetable  of  Antiquity ,  if  fofephus  were  not  deceived ,  by  fome  (e)  sur'ius. 
fragments  of  it  in  his  days.  To  omit  the  Moor-logs,  and  Firr-trees  found  un- 
der-ground  in  many  parts  of  England;  the  undated  Ruines  of  Winds,  Floud^ 
or  Earthquakes  5  and  which  in  Flanders  dill  fhew  from  what  quarter  they 
fell,  as  generally  lying  in  a  North-Eaft  Pofition  *.  *  Gor<>P ■ 

But  though  we  found  not  thefe  pieces  to  be  Wood ,  according  to  firft  ap-  ■ 
prchenfion,  yet  we  miffed  not^  altogether  of  fome  woody  fubftance-,  For 
the  bones  were  not  fo  clearly  pickt ,  but  fome  Coals  were  found  amongft 
them  5  A  way  to  make  Wood  perpetual ,  and  a  fit  affociate  for  Metal, 
whereon  was  laid  the  Foundation  of  the  great  Ephefian  Temple ,  and  which 
were  made  the  lading  Tefts  of  old  Boundaries  and  Land-marks.  Whileft  we 
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look  on  thefe,  we  admire  not  Obfervations  of  Coals  found  frefh ,  after  four 
hundred  years  *.  In  a  long  deferted  Habitation  t>  even  Egg  meLIs  have 
been  found  frefh,  not  tending  to  corruption. 

In  the  Monument  of  King  ChilAetic^  the  TronReliques  were  found  all  ru- 
fty  and  crumbling  into  pieces.  But  our  little  Iron  pins  which  fattened  the  Ivo- 
ry works,  held  well  together,  and  loft  not  their  Magnetical  quality,  though 
wanting  a  tenacious  moifture  for  the  firmer  union  of  parts  5  although  it  be 
hardly  drawn  into  fufion ,  yet  that  metal  foon  fubmitteth  unto  ruft  and  di£ 
folution.  In  the  brazen  pieces  we  admired  not  the  duration ,  but  the  free- 
dom from  ruft,  and  ill  favour, upon  the  hardeft  attrition  $  but  now  expofed 
unto  the  piercing  Atomes  of  Air,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  Months,  they  be- 
gin to  fpot  and  betray  their  green  entrals.  We  conceive  not  thele  Urns 
to  have  defended  thus  naked  as  they  appear ,  or  to  have  entred  their  graves 
without  the  old  habit  of  Flowers.  The  Urn  of  Philopcemen  was  fo  laden 
with  Flowers  and  Ribbons,  that  it  afforded  no  fight  of  it  felf.  The  rigid 
Lycurgus  allowed  Olive  and  Myrtle.  The  Athenians  might  fairly  except 
againft  the  practice  of  Democrittts  to  be  buried  up  in  Honey  -,  as  fearing  to 
embezil  a  great  commodity  of  their  Countrey  ,  and  the  beft  of  that  kind  in 
Europe,  But  Plato  feemed  too  frugally  politick ,  who  allowed  no  larger 
Monument  than  would  contain  four  Heroick  \  erfes ,  and  ddigned  che  moft 
barren  ground  for  Sepulture :  Though  we  cannot  commend  the  goodnefs 
of  that  Sepulchral  ground,  which  was  fetat  no  higher  rate  than  tne  mean 
Salary  of  Judo*.  Though  the  Earth  had  confounded  the  Allies  of  thefe  Of- 
fuaries ,  yet  the  bones  were  fo  fmartly  burnt,  that  fome  thin  plates  of  brals 
were  found  half  melted  among  them  :  whereby  we  appiehend  they  were 
■not  of  themeaneft  carcaiTes,  perfunctorily  fired  as  fomttines  in  military, 
and  commonly  in  peftilence,  burnings  5  or  after  the  manner  of  abject  corps, 
hudled  forth  and  carelelly  burnt,  without  the  Efquiline  Port  at  Rome-,  which 
was  an  affront  continued  upon  Tiberius ,  while  they  but  half  burnt  his  bo-4 
dy  * ,  and  in  the  Amphitheatre ,  according  to  the  cuftom  in  notable  Ma- 
lefactors-, whereras  Nero  feemed  not  fo  much  to  fear  his  death,  as  that  his 
head  lhould  be  cut  orfj  and  his  body  not  burnt  entire. 

Some  finding  many  fragments  of  Sculls  in  thefe  Urns,  fufpeded  a  mix- 
ture of  bones  In  none  we  learched  was  there  caufe  of  fuch  conjfc&ure, 
though  fometimes  they  declined  not  that  practice-,  The  Afhes  of  f  Do- 
mltlan  were  mingled  vt  ith  thofe  of  ?*lia  of  Achilles  with  thole  of  Patro* 
(hs:  All  Urns  contained  not  fingle  Allies  5  wkiiout  confufed  burnings 
they  affectionately  compounded  their  bones  5  paifionately  endeavouring 
to  continue  their  living  Unions.  And  when  diftance  of  Death  denied 
fuch  conjunctions,  unfatished  affections  conceived  fome  fatisfaCtion  to  be 
neighbours  in  the  grave ,  to  lye  Urn  by  Urn,  and  touch  but  in  their  Names. 
And  many  were  io  curious  ro  continue  their  living  Relations,  that  they  con- 
trived large,  and  Family- Urns,  wherein  the  Aihes  of  their  neareft  Friends 
and  Kindred  might  fucceffively  be  received  (<*),  at  leaft  fome  parcel,  there- 
of, while  their  collateral  memorials  lay  in  minor  veffels  about  them. 

Antiquity  held  too  light  thoughts  from  Objeds  of  Mortality,  while  fome 
drew  provocatives  of  Mirth  from  Anatomies  (£),  and  Juglers  ihewed Tricks* 
with  Skeletons.  When  Fidlers  made  not  fo  pleafant  mirth  as  Fencers ,  and 
men  could  fit  with  quiet  Stomachs,  while  Hanging  was  pJaied  (c)  before  them. 

tunttiy  &c. 

Ergo  dum  vivimus  vivamus.  (f)  Art«/nf  ™i{«v.  \  barbarous  Parting  it  Feafls,  when  men  flood  upon  a 
rolling  Globe,  with  their  Nvcks  in  a  Rope  ,  and  a  Knife  in  ihtir  Hands,  icady  to  cut  it  wlirn  the  Sto'  e 
was  rolled  away,  wherein  it"  they  failed,  they  loft  their  Lives,  to  the  laughter  of  1  heir  5pctfato:s. 

At  hi n,ms. 
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Old  confiderations  made  few  Mementos  by  Sculls  and  Bones  upon  their  Mo- 
numents. In  the  ^Egyptian  Obelisks  and  Hieroglyphical  Figures,  it  is  not 
ealie  to  meet  with  Bones.  The  Sepulchral  Lamps  lpeak  nothing  lefs  than 
Sepulture-,  and  in  their  literal  draughts  prove  often  obfeene  and  antick  pie* 
ces :  Where  we  find  D.  M  *  it  is  obvious  to  meet  with  lacrificing  P***- 
/vj's,  and  veflelsof  Libation,  upon  old  Sepulchral  Monuments.  In  the  Jewiih 
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Hjpogtum  *  and  fubterranean  Cell  at  Rome,  was  little  obfervable  befide  the  ' 
variety  of  Lamps,  and  frequent  draughts  of  the  holy  Candleftick.  In  authen- 
tick  draughts  ot  Anthony  and  Jerome,  we  meet  with  Thigh-bones  and  Deaths- 
heads-,  but  the  cemeterial  Cells  of  ancient  Chriftians  and  Martyrs ,  were 
filled  with  draught  of  Scripture  Stories }  not  declining  the  flourifhes  of  Cy- 
prefs,  Palms,  and  Olive  5  and  the  myftical  Figures  of  Peacocks,  Doves  and 
Cocks :  But  iterately»affecl:ing  the  Pourtraits  of  Enoch ,  Lazarus,  Jonas,  and 
the  N  ifion  of  Ezechiel,  as  hopeful  draughts,  and  hinting  Imagery  of  the  Re- 
furre&ioiu  which  is  the  life  of  the  Grave,  and  fweetens  our  Habitations  in 
the  Land  of  Moles  and  Pifmires 

Gentile  Inkrriptions  precifely  delivered  the  extent  of  mens  Lives ,  feldom 
the  manner  of  their  Deaths,  which  Hiftory  it  felf  fo  often  leaves  obfcure  in 
the  Records  of  memorable  perfons.  There  is  fcarce  any  Philofopher  but  dies 
twice  or  thrice  in  Laertius  Nor  almoft  any  Life  without  two  or  three 
Deaths  in  Plutarch;  which  makes  the  tragical  ends  of  noble  perfons  more 
favourably  refented  by  companionate  Readers,  who  find  fome  relief  in  the 
Election  of  fuch  Differences. 

The  certainty  of  Death  is  attended  with  uncertainties ,  in  time ,  manner, 
places.  The  Variety  of  Monumentshath  often  obfcured  true  Graves :  and 
Cenotaphs  confounded  Sepulchres.  For  befide  their  real  Tombs ,  many  have 
found  honorary  and  empty  Sepulchres.  The  variety  of  Homers  Monuments 
made  him  of  various  Countries.  Euripides  *  had  his  Tomb  in  Africa,  but 
his  Sepulture  in  Macedonia.  And  Severn*  \  found  his  real  Sepulchre  in  Rome, 
but  his  empty  Grave  in  Gallia. 

He  that  lay  in  a  golden  Urn  *  eminently  above  the  Earth,  was  not  like 
to  find  the  quiet  of  his  bones.  Many  of  thefe  Urns  were  broke  by  a  vul- 
gar difcoverer  in  hope  of  inclofed  Treafure.  The  Arties  of  Marcellw  f  were 
loft  above  ground ,  upon  the  like  account.  Where  profit  hath  prompted, 
no  Age  hath  wanted  fuch  Miners.  For  which  the  moft  barbarous  Expiia- 
tors  found  the  moft  civil  Rhetorick.  Gold  once  out  of  the  Earth  is  no  more 
due  unto  it-,  What  was  unreafonably  committed  to  the  Ground,  is  reafona- 
bly  refumed  from  it :  Let  Monuments  and  rich  Fabricks,  not  .Riches,  adorn 
Mens  Alhes.  The  commerce  of  the  Living  is  not  to  be  transferred  unto 
the  Dead  :  It  is  not  injuftice  to  take  that  which  none  complains  to  lofe,  and 
no  man  is  wronged  where  no  man  is  PoffefTor. 

What  Virtue  yet  fleeps  in  this  terra  dammta  and  aged  Cinders ,  were  pet- 
ty Magick  to  experiment-,  Thefe  crumbling  Reliques  and  long-fired  Par- 
ticles fuperannuate  fuch  Expectations :  Bones,  Hairs,  Nails  and  Teeth  of  the 
Dead,  were  the  Treafures  of  old  Sorcerers.  Jn  vain  we  revive  fuch  pra&i- 
ces-,  Prefent  Superftition  too  vilibly  perpetuates  the  folly  of  our  fore-fa- 
thers, w  herein  unto  old  Obfervation  this  *  Ifland  was  fo  compleat,  that  it 
might  have  inftru&ed  Perjia. 

Plato  s  Hiftorian  of  the  other  world ,  lies  twelve  days  incorrupted ,  while 
his  Soul  was  viewing  the  large  ftations  of  the  Dead.  How  to  keep  the 
Corps  feven  days  from  corruption  by  anointing  and  warning ,  without  exen- 
teration ,  were  an  hazardable  piece  of  Art,  in  our  choiceft  practice.  How 
they  made  diftin<5t  feparation  of  bones  and  aflies  from  fiery  admixture, 
hath  found  no  Hiftorical  Solution.  Though  they  feemed  to  make  a  diftindt 
collection,  and  overlooked  not  Pjrrh$ts*\m  Toe.  Some  provifion  they  might 
make  by  fictile  Velfels,  Coverings,  Tiles,  or  flat  Stones,  upon  and  about  the 
Body  •■,  And  in  the  fame  Field,  not  far  from  thefe  Urns ,  many  ftones  were 
found  under  ground :  as  alfo  by  careful  feparation  of  extraneous  matter, 
compofing  and  raking  up  the  burnt  bones  with  forks ,  obfervable  in  that 
notable  lump  of  Galuanus  Martianus  (a),  who  had  the  fight  of  the  VasVjlri- 
mm ,  or  Veflel  wherein  they  burnt  the  Dead  ,  found  in  the  Efquiline  Field 
at  Rome ,  might  have  afforded  clearer  Solution.  But  their  infatisfadtion 
herein  begat  that  remarkable  Invention  in  the  Funeral  Pyres  of  fome 
Princes ,  by  incombuftible  Sheets  rmde  with  a  Texture  of  Asbejlos ,  in- 
cremable  Flax  ,  or  Salamanders  Wooll ,  which  preferved  their  Bones  and 
Aflies  (£)  incommixed. 

Hnm  How 
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How  the  bulk  of  a  Man  fliould  fink  into  fo  few  pounds  of  Bones  and 
Allies,  may  teem  ftrange  unto  any  who  conliders  not  its  conftitution,  and 
how  (tender  a  mafs  will  remain  upon  an  open  and  urging  fire  of  the  carnal 
compolicion.  Even  Bones  themfelves  reduced  into  Athes,  do  abare  a  no- 
table proportion.  And  confuting  much  of  a  volatile  Salt,  when  that  is 
fired  out,  make  a  light  kind  of  Cinders.  Although  their  bulk  be  dilpro- 
portionable  to  their  weight,  when  the  heavy  principle"  of  Salt  is  fired  our, 
and  the  Earth  almoft  only  remaineth  ^  Obfervable  in  Sallow,  which  makes 
more  Allies  than  Oak  -,  and  difcovers  the  common  fraud  of  felling  Allies 
by  meafure,  and  not  by  ponderation. 

Some  Bones  make  beft  Skeletons  00,  fome  Bodies  quick  and  fpeedieft 
Allies:  Who  would  expect  a  quick  flame  from  Hydropical  Her adit m? 
The  poyfoned  Soldier  when  his  Belly  brake,  put  out  two  Pyres  in  Plu- 
tarch {b).  But  in  the  Plague  of  Athens  (c),  one  private  Pyre  ferved  two  or 
three  Intruders ;  and  the  S.iracens  burnt  in  large  heaps,  by  the  King  of  G»- 
flile  {d),  lliewed  how  little  Fuel  fufticeth.  Though  the  Funerai-pyre  of  Pa- 
troclm  took  up  an  hundred  foot  (?),  apiece  of  an  old  Boat  burnt  Pcmpey; 
And  if  the  burthen  of  Ifaac  were  fuflicient  for  an  Holocauft,  a  Man  may- 
carry  his  own  Pyre.  , 

From  Animals  are  drawn  good  burning  Lights,  and  good  Medicines  *a- 
gainft  burning-,  Though  the  feminal  humour  teems  of  a  contrary  nature  to 
fire,  yet  the  body  compleated  proves  a  combuftible  lump,  wherein  fire 
rinds  flame  even  from  bones,  and  fome  fuel  almoft  from  all  parts.  Though, 
the  f  Metropolis  of  humidity  teems  leaft  difpofed  unto  it,  which  might  ren- 
der the  Sculs  of  thefe  Urns  lefs  burned  than  other  Bones.  But  all  flies  or 
links  before  fire  almoft  in  all  bodies:  When  the  common  ligament  is 
diflblved  ,  the  attenuable  parts  alcend,  the  reft  fubiide  in  Coal,  Calx 
or  Allies. 

To  burn  the  Bones  of  the  King  of  *  Edom  for  Lyme,  feems  no  irratio- 
nal ferity  5  but  to  drink  of  the  Allies  of  dead  Relations  f>  a  paflionate  pro- 
digality. He  that  hath  the  Allies  of  his  Friend,  hath  an  everlalting  trea- 
fure:  where  fire  takedi  leave,  corruption  llowly  enters.  In  Bones  well 
burnt,  fire  makes  a  wall  again  ft  it  felt  y  experimented  in  Copels,  and  tefts 
of  Metals,  which  conlift  of  fuch  ingredients.  What  the  Sun  compounded^ 
Fire  analyfeth,  not  tranfmuteth.  That  devouring  agent  leaves  almoft  al- 
ways a  morfel  for  the  Earth,  whereof  all  things  are  but  a  Colonie  •,  and 
which,  if  time  permits,  the  mother  Element  will  have  in  their  primitive 
mafs  again. 

He  that  looks  for  Urns  and  old  Sepulchral  Reliques,  mud  not  feek  them 
in  the  ruins  of  Temples :  where  no  Religion  anciently  placed  them.  Thefe 
were  found  in  a  Field,  according  to  ancient  cuftom,  in  noble  or  private 
Burial ;  the  old  practice  of  the  Can.™  ites,  the  Family  of  Abraham,  and  the 
burying- place  of  f&fl**,  in  the  borders  of  his  polfeflions  and  alto  agreea- 
ble unto  Roman  practice  to  bury  by  High- ways,  whereby  their  Monuments 
were  under  Eye:  Memorials  of  themtelves,  and  Mementu\  of  Mortality 
unto  living  pallengers:  whom  the  Epitaphs  of  great  Ones  were  fain  to  beg 
to  ttay  and  look  upon  them.  A  Language  though  fometimes  ufed,  not  fo 
proper  in  Church  Infcriptions  *.  The  fenlible  Rhetorick  of  the  dead,  to 
exemplarity  of  good  life,  firft  admitted  the  Bones  of  pious  Men*  and  Mar- 
ryrs  within  Church-walls-,  which  in  tucceeding ages  crept  into  piomifcucus 
practice.  While  Conjlantine  was  peculiarly  favoured  to  be  admitted  un- 
to die  Church- Porch   and  the  firft  thus  buried  in  England  was  in  the  days 

of  Cmhred. 

Chriftians  difpute  how  their  Bodies  fhould  lie  in  the  Grave.  In  Ui  nil 
intenment  they  clearly  efcaped  this  Controverlie  :  Though  we  decline  the 
Religious  conlideration,  yet  in  cemeterial  and  narrower  burying  places,  to 
avoid  confulion  and  crols  polition,  a  certain  poilure  were  to  be  admitted  j 
which  even  P.%a,i  civility  obferved.  The  ftr/fiiw  lay  North  and  South:  the 

Afe«ari.tNs  and  Phoenicians  placed  their  Heads  to  the  Eaft  :  the  Atknianfy 

fome  think,  towards  the  Welt,  which  Chriftians  ltill  retain.   And  Urdu 

will 
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will  have  it  to  be  the  pofture  of  our  Saviour :  That  he  was  crucified  with  his 
Face  towards  the  Weft,  we  will  not  contend  with  tradition  and  probable 
account  ■■>  but  we  applaud  not  the  Hand  of  the  Painter,  in  exalting  his 
Crols  fo  high  above  thofe  on  either  fide  fince  hereof  we  find  no  authen- 
tick  account  in  Hiftory,  and  even  the  CroiTes  found  by  Helena  pretend  no 
fucii  diftinction  from  Longitude  or  Dimenlion. 

To  be  knav'd  out  of  our  Graves ,  to  have  our  Sculls  made  drinking- 
Bowls,  and  our  Bones  turned  into  Pipes,  to  delight  and  fport  our  Enemies, 
are  Tragical  abominations,  efcaped  in  burning  Burials. 

Urnal  internments,  and  burnt  Reliques  lie  not  in  fear  of  Worms,  or  to 
be  an  heritage  for  Serpents.  In  carnal  Sepulture,  corruptions  feem  peculiar 
unto  parts  ^  and  fome  fpeak  of  Snakes  out  of  the  Spinal-marrow.  But 
while  we  fuppofe  common  Worms  in  Graves,  'tis  not  eafie  _  to  find  any 
there  --,  few  in  Church  yards  above  a  Foot-deep,  fewer  or  none  in  Churches, 
though  in  frelh  decaicd  Bodies.  Teeth,  Bones,  and  Hair,  give  the  moft 
lafting  defiance  to  corruption.  In  an  Hydropical  body,  ten  years  buried  in 
a  Church  yard,  we  met  with  a  fat  concretion,  where  the  Nitre  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  Salt  and  lixivious  liquor  of  the  body,  had  coagulated  large 
lumps  of  Fat,  into  the  coniiftenfe  of  the  hardeft  Caftle  foip  •,  whereof 
part  remaineth  with  us.  After  a  Battle  with  the  Perfians  the  Roman  Corps 
decaied  in  few  days ,  while  the  Perfian  bodies  remained  dry  and  uncor- 
rupted.  Bodies  in  the  fame  Ground  do  not  uniformly  dhTolve,  nor  Bones 
equally  moulder-,  whereof  in  the  opprobrious  Difeafe  we  expect  no  long 
duration.  The  Body  of  the  Marquefs  of  Dorfet  feemed  found  and  hand- 
fomly  cereclothed,  that  after  Seventy  eight  years  was  found  uncorrupted  *. 
Common  Tombs  preferve  not  beyond  Powder :  A  firmer  confidence  and 
compage  of  parts  might  be  expected  from  Arefaction,  deep  Burial  or  Char- 
coal. The  greateft  Antiquities  of  Mortal  bodies  may  remain  in  putrefied 
bones,  whereof,  though  we  take  not  in  the  Pillar  of  Lots  Wife,  or  Meta- 
morphofis  of  Ortelins  f,  fome  may  be  older  than  Pyramids,  in  the  putrefied 
Reliques  of  the  general  Inundation.  When  Alexander  opened  the  Tomb 
of  Cyrus,  the  remaining  bones  difcovered  his  proportion,  whereof  Urnal 
fragments  afford  but  a  bad  conjecture,  and  have  this  difadvantage  of  Grave 
interrments,  that  they  leave  us  ignorant  of  molt  perfonal  difcoveries.  For 
fince  bones  afford  not  only  rectitude  and  ftability,  but  figure  unto  the  bo- 
dy •,  It  is  no  impoffible  Phyfiognomy  to  conjecture  at  fleihy  appendencies  •, 
and  after  what  uhape  the  Mufcles  and  carnous  parts  might  hang  in  their 
full  confidences.  A  full  fpread  Cariola  (hews  a  well-ftiaped  Horfe  behind  ■-, 
handfome  formed  Sculls  give  fome  analogie  of  fleihy  refemblance.  A  cri- 
tical view  of  Bones  makes  a  good  diftinction  of  Sexes.  Even  colour  is 
not  beyond  conjecture  •,  fince  it  is  hard  to  be  deceived  in  the  diftinction  of 
Negro's  Sculls.  *  Dante's  Characters  are  to  be  found  in  Sculls  as  well  as 
Faces.  Hercules  is  not  only  known  by  his  Foot.  Other  parts  make  out 
their  comproportions,  and  inferences  upon  whole  or  parts.  And  fince  the 
dimenfions  of  the  Head  meafure  the  whole  Body,  and  the  Figure  thereof 
gives  conjecture  of  the  principal  faculties  Phyfiognomy  outlives  our  felves, 
and  ends  not  in  our  Graves. 

Dante  in  his 

view  of  Purgitory,  found  Gluttons  fo  meagre,  and  extenuated,  that  he  conceited  them  to  have  been  in  the 
Siege  of  JerufiUm,  and  that  it  was  eafie  ro  h3ve  difcovered  homo  or  Omo  in  their  Faces :  M  being  nude  by 
the  f.vo  lines  of  th:ir  Cheeks,  arching  over  the  Eye-brows  to  the  Nofe,  and  their  funk  Eyes  making  O  O 
which  makes  up  Omo.  Parian  CocchiaU  anella  ftn-\a  gmme  che  net  vifa  de  gli  buornini  liggt  buomo  Sen'butria 
quii/t  consfciuto  I  emme. 

Severe  contemplators  obferving  thefe  lafting  Reliques,  may  think  them 
good  Monuments  of  Perfons  paft,  little  advantage  to  future  beings.  And 
confidering  that  Power  which  fubdueth  all  things  unto  it  (elf,  that  can  re- 
fume  the  fcattered  Atomes,  or  identifie  out  of  any  thing,  conceive  it  fu- 
perfluous  to  expect  a  refurrection  out  of  Reliques.  But  the  Soul  lubfifting, 
other  matter  clothed  with  due  accidents,  may  falve  the  individuality:  Yet 
the  Saints  we  obferve  arofe  from'  Graves  and  Monuments,  about  the  Ho- 
ly City.   Some  think  the  ancient  Patriarchs  fo  earneftly  dented  to  lay  their 
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bones  in  Canaan,  as  hoping  to  make  a  part  of  that  Refurrection-,  and 
though  thirty  miles  from  Mount  Calvary,  at  leaft  to  lie  in  that  Region, 
which  mould  produce  the  firft-fruits  of  the  dead.  And  if  according  to 
learned  conjecture,  the  bodies  of  Men  mall  rife  where  their  greateft  Re- 
ririn.  in  Hques  remain,  many  are  not  like  to  err  in  the  Topography  of  their  Re- 
Ezek.  furrecYion,  thpugh  their  bones  or  bodies  be  after  tranflated  by  Angels  into 
the  field  of  E**chiel\  vifion,  or  as  fome  will  order  it,  into  the  Valley  of 

Judgment,  Or  fehofaphat. 
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CHriftians  have  handfomely  gloffed  the  deformity  of  death  by  careful 
confideration  of  the  body,  and  civil  rites  which  take  off  brutal  ter- 
minations :  And  though  they  conceived  all  reparable  by  a  refurrection,  caft 
not  of  all  care  of  interrment.  And  fince  the  Alhes  of  Sacrifices  burnt 
upon  the  Altar  of  God,  were  carefully  Carried  out  by  the  Priefts,  and  de- 
pofed  in  a  clean  field  fince  they  acknowledged  their  bodies  to  be  the 
lodging  of  Chrift,  and  Temples  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  they  devolved  not  all 
upon  the  fufficiency  of  Soul-exiftence  *  and  therefore  with  long  Services 
and  full  Solemnities  concluded  their  lalt  Exequies,  wherein  *  to  all  diftincti- 
ons  the  Greeks  Devotion  feems  mod  pathetically  ceremonious. 

Chriftian  invention  hath  chiefly  driven  at  Rites,  which  fpeak  hopes  of 
another  life,  and  hints  of  a  Refurrection.  And  if  the  ancient  Gentiles  held 
not  the  immortality  of  their  better  part,  and  fome  fubliftence  after  death  * 
in  feveral  rites,  cuftoms,  actions  and  expreffions,  they  contradicted  their  own 
opinions :  wherein  Dcmocritus  went  high,  even  to  the"  thought  of  a  refur- 
rection {a),  as  fcoffingly  recorded  by  Pliny.  What  can  be  more  exprefs  tlian 
the  exprelfion  of  Phocy/ides  (J?)  ?  Or  who  would  expect  from  Lucretius  (<•)  a 
fentence  of  Ecclefiafies  ?  before  Plato  could  fpeak,  the  Soul  had  wings  in 
Homer,  which  fell  not,  but  flew  out  of  the  body  into  the  manfions  of  the 
dead  who  alio  obleived  that  handfome  diftinction  of  Demos  and  Soma,  for 
the  body  conjoyned  to  the  foul,  and  body  leparated  from  it.  Lncian  (poke 
much  truth  in  jell,  when  he  laid,  that  part  of  Hercules  which  proceeded 
from  Alcmena  perilhed,  that  from  fupiter  remained  immortal.  Thus(d)  So- 
crates was  content  that  his  Friends  lhould  bury  his  body,  fo  they  would  not 
think  they  buried  Socrates  and  regarding  only  his  immortal  part,  was  in- 
different to  be  burnt  or  buried.  From  fuch  Conliderations,  1  iogcr.cs  might 
contemn  Sepulture :  And  being  fatisfied  that  the  Soul  could  not  periih, 
grow  carelefs  of  corporal  interrment.  The  Snicks,  who  thought  the  Souls 
of  wife  Men  had  their  habitation  aboutthe  Moon ,  might  make  flight  ac- 
count of  fubterraneous  depofition  •,  whereas  the  Pythagoreans  and  tranfeor- 
porating  Philofophers,  who  were  to  be  often  buried,  held  great  care  of 
their  interrment.  And  the  Platonicks  rejected  not  a  due  care  of  the  Grave, 
though  they  put  their  alhes  to  unreafonable  expectations,  in  their  tedious 
term  of  return  and  long  fet  revolution. 

Men  have  loft  their  realbn  in  nothing  fo  much  as  their  Religion,  where- 
in Stones  and  Clouts  make  Martyrs ;  and  fince  the  Religion  of  one  feems 
maclnefs  unto  another,  to  afford  an  account  or  Rational  of  old  Rites,  re- 
quires no  rigid  Reader.  That  they  kindled  the  Pyre  averlly,  or  turning  their 
l  ace  from  it,  was  an  handfome  Symbol  of  unwilling  miniftrafion  •,  That 
they  walhed  their  Bones  with  Wine  and  Milk,  that  the  Mother  wrapt 
them  in  Linnen,  and  dried  them  in  her  bofom,  the  firrt  folleiing  part,  and 
place  of  their  nouriihment  •,  That  they  opened  their  Eyes  toward  Heaven, 
before  they  kindled  the  fire,  as  the  place  of  rheir  hopes  or  original,  weie 
no  improper  Ceremonies.  Their  laft  valediction  *  tin  ice  uttered  by  the  at- 
tendants was  alio  very  lolemn,  and  Ibmewhat  anfweredby  Chriflians,  who 
thought  it  too  little,  if  chey  threw  not  the  Earth  thrice  upon  the  interred 
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body.  That  in  ftrewing  their  Tombs  the  Romans  affected  the  Rofe,  the 
Greeks  Amaranthus  and  Myrtle  •,  that  the  Funeral-pyre  confifted  of  fweet 
fuel,  Cyprsfs,  Firr,  Larix,  Yew,  and  Trees  perpetually  verdant,  lay  filent 
expreffions  of  their  furviving  hopes :  Wherein  Chriftians  which  deck  their, 
Coffins  wfth  Bays,  have  found  a  more  elegant  Embleme  j  For  that  it 
feeming  dead,  will  reftore  it  felf  from  the  Root,  and  its  dry  and  exfuc- 
cous  Leaves  refume  their  verdure  again  $  which  if  we  miftake  not,  we  have 
alfo  obferved  in  Furz.  Whether  the  planting  of  Yew  in  Church  yards, 
hold  not  its  Original  from  ancient  Funeral-rites,  or  as  an  Embleme  of 
Refurredion,  from  its  perpetual  verdure,  may  alfo  admit  conjecture. 

They  made  ufe  of  Mulick  to  excite  or  quiet  the  affections  of  their  Friends, 
according  to  different  harmonies:  But  the  fecret  and  fymbolical  hint  was 
the  harmonical  nature  of  the  Soul  which  delivered  from  the  bodjs  went 
again  to  enjoy  the  Primitive  harmony  of  Heaven,  from  whence  it  firft  de- 
fended which  according  to  its  progrefs  traced  by  Antiquity,  came  down 
by  Cancer ,  and  afcended  by  Capricornus.  *  '• 1 

They  burnt  not  Children  before  their  Teeth  appeared,  as  apprehending 
their  bodies  too  tender  a  morfel  for  fire,  and  that  their  griftly  bones  would 
fcarce  leave  feparable  reliques  after  the  Pyral  combuftion.  That  they  kind- 
led not  fire  in  their  Houles  for  fome  days  after,  was  a  ftrict  memorial  of 
the  late  afflifting  fire.  And  mourning  without"  hope,  they  had  an  happy 
fraud  again  it  exceflive  lamentation,  by  a  common  opinion  that  deep  ibr- 
rows  difturbed  their  Ghofts  *.  *  J  » 

That  they  buried  their  dead  on  their  backs,  or  in  a  fupine  pofition,  feems  mos' 
agreeable  unto  profound  ileep,  and  common  pofture  of  dying  contrary 
to  the  moil  natural  way  of  birch  ^  N  n*  unlike  our  pendulous  pofture,  in 
the  doubtful  ftate  of  the  Womb.   Diogenes  was  lingular,  who  preferred  a 
prone  .ituauonr.  in  the  Grave ;  and  fome  Chriftians  *  like  neither,  who  de-  * Ru$ansttx. 
cline  the  figure  of  reft,  and  make  choice  of  an  erect  pofture. 

That  they  carried  them  out  of  the  World  with  their  Feet  forward,  no( 
inconlbnant  unto  reafon :  As  contrary  unto  the  native  pofture  of  Man,  and 
his  production  firit  into  it.  And  alio  agreeable  unto  their  opinions,  while 
they  bid  adieu  unto  the  World,  not  to  look  again  upon  it  whereas  Ma- 
hometans who  think  to  leturn  to  a  delightful  life  again,  are  carried  forth  with 
their  Heads  forward,  and  looking  toward  their  Houfes. 

They  clofed  their  Eyes,  as  parts  which  firft  die,  or  firft  difcover  the  fad 
effects  of  death.  But  their  iterated  clamations  to  excitate  their  dying  or 
dead  Friends,  or  revoke  them  unto  life  again,  was  a  vanity  of  affection  5 
as  not  prefumably  ignorant  of  the  critical  fefts  of  death,  by  appofition  of 
Feathers,  dalles,  and  reflexion  of  Figures,  which  dead  Eyes  reprefent  not  * 
which  however  not  ftrictly  verifiable  in  frelli  and  warm  cadavers,  could 
hardly  elude  the  teft,  in  Corps  of  four  or  five  days. 

That  they  fuck'd  in  the  laft  breath  of  their  expiring  Friends,  was  furely  a 
practice  of  no  medical  infticution,  but  a  loofe  opinion  that"  the  Soul  paf- 
fed  out  that  way,  and  a  fondnefs  of  affection  from  fome  *  Pjthaprical  foun-  *  vrtnc$fcd 
dation,  that  the  fpirit  of  one  Body  palled  into  another   which  they  wifhed  perucei,  i'om- 
might  be  their  own.  ptf»*tbri. 

That  they  poured  Oyl  upon  the  Pyre,  was  a  tolerable  practice,  while 
the  intention  refted  -  in  facilitating  the  accenfion  But  to  place  good  Omens 
in  the  quick  an  J  fpeedy  burning,  to  facrifice  unto  the  Winds  for  a  difpacch 
in  this  office,  was  a  low  form  of  fuperftition. 

.  The  Archimime  or  fefier  attending  the  Funeral-train,  and  imitating  the 
fpeeches,  gefture,  and  manners  of  thedeceafed,  was  too  light  for  fuch  fo- 
lemnities ,  contradicting  their  Funeral  Orations,  and  Doleful  Rites  of  the 
Grave. 

That  they  buried  a  piece  of  Mony  with  them  as  a  Fee  of  the  Elyfan 
Ferriman,  was  a  practice  full  of  folly.  But  the  ancient  cuftom  of  placing 
Coyns  in  confiderable  Urns ,  and  the  prefent  practice  of  burying  Me- 
dals in  the  Noble  Foundations  of  Europe,  are  laudable  ways  of  Hiftorical 
dil  coveries,  in  Actions,  Perfons,  Chronologies  5  and  pofterity  will  ap,  laud 
them.  We 
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We  examine  not  the  old  Laws  of  Sepulture,  exempting  certain  Perfons 
from  burial  or  burning.  But  hereby  we  apprehend  that  thefe  were  not 
the  Bones  of  Perfons  Planet-ftruck  or  burnt  with  fire  from  Heaven :  No 
Reliques  of  Traitors  to  their  Country,  Self  killers,  or  Sacrilegious  Male- 
factors* Perfons  in  old  apprehenlion  unworthy  of  the  Earth  condemned 
unto  the  Tartar  a\  of  Hell,  and  bottomlefs  pit  of  Plate,  from  whence  there 
was  no  redemption. 

Nor  were  only  many  Cuftoms  queftionable  in  order  to  their  Obfequies, 
but  alfo  fundry  practices,  fictions,  and  conceptions,  difcordant  or  oblcure, 
of  their ^ftate  and  future  beings  •■,  whether  unto  eight  or  ten  bodies  of  Men 
to  add  one  of  a  Woman,  as  being  more  inflammable,  and  unctuoufly  con- 
ftituced  for  the  better  Pyral  combuftion,  were  any  rational  practice :  Or 
whether  the  complaint  of  Perianders  Wife  be  tolerable,  that  wanting  her 
Funeral  burning  (he  fuflfered  intolerable  cold  in  Hell,  according  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  Infernal  Houfe  of  Plato,  wherein  cold  makes  a  great  part  of 
their  tortures  it  cannot  pals  without  fome  queftion. 

Why  the  Female  Ghofts  appear  unto  VMes,  before  the  Heroes  and  maf- 
culine  fpirits ;  Why  the  Pfjchc  or  Soul  of  Tirefiat  is  of  the  Mafculine  gen- 
der s  who  being  blind  on  Earth  fees  more  than  all  the  reft  in  Hell  Why 
the  Funeral  Suppers  confifted  of  Eggs,  Beans,  Smallage,  and  Lettuce,  lince 
'  the  dead  are  made  to  eat*  Afphaels  about  the  Elydan  Meadows  Why 
fince  there  is  no  Sacrifice  acceptable,  nor  any  propitiation  for  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  Grave,  Men  fetup  the  Deity  of  Morur  and  fruitlefly  adored 
Divinities  without  Ears   it  cannot  efcape  fome  doubt. 

The  dead  feem  all  alive  in  the  humane  Hades  of  Homer,  yet  cannot  well 
fpeak,  prophefie,  or  know  the  living,  except  they  drink  blood,  wherein  is 
the  life  of  Man.  And  therefore  the  Souls  ot  Penelope's  Paramours,  conducted 
by  Mercury  chirped  like  Bats,  and  thofe  which  followed  Hercules  made  a 
noife  but  like  a  flock  of  Birds. 

The  departed  fpirits  know  things  paft  and  to  come,  yet  are  ignorant  of 
things  prefent.  Agamemnon  foretels  what  mould  happen  unto  Vl/jfes,  yet 
ignorantly  enquires  what  is  become  of  his  own  Son.  The  Ghofts  are  afraid 
of  Swords  in  Homer,  yet  SityD*  tells  JEneas  in  Virgil,  die  thin  habit  of  Spi- 
rits was  beyond  the  force  of  weapons.  The  Spirits  put  off  their  malice 
with  their  bodies,  and  Cafar  and  Pmpey  accord  in  Latine  Hell,  yet  Ajax  in 
Homer  endures  not  a  conference  with  Vljffes :  And  Btiphobus  appears  all 
mangled  in  Virgit s  Ghofts,  yet  we  meet  with  perfect  lhadows  among  the 

WOUIlded  Gholts  of  Homer. 

Since  Charon  in  Lucian  applauds  his  condition  among  the  dead,  whether 
it  be  handfomly  (aid  of  Achilles,  that  living  contemner  of  death,  that  he 
had  rather  be  a  Plo  vmans  fervant  than  Emperor  of  the  dead  ?  How  Her- 
cules his  Soul  is  in  Hell,  and  yet  in  Heaven,  and  Julius  his  Soul  in  a  Star, 
yet  feen  by  JBneas  in  Hell,  except  the  Ghofts  were  but  Images  and  Shadows 
of  the  Soul,  received  in  higher  manfions,  according  to  the  ancient  division 
of  Body,  Soul,  and  Image  or  Simulachrum  of  them  both  The  particulars 
of  future  beings  muft  needs  be  dark  unto^ncient  Theories,  which  Chriftian 
Philofophy  yet  determines  but  in  a  Cloud  of  opinions.  A  Dialogue  be- 
tweeen  two  Infants  in  the  Womb  concerning  the  ftate  of  this  World, 
might  handfomly  illuftrate  our  ignorance  of  the  next ,  whereof  methinks 
we  yet  Difcourfe  in  Plato's  den,  and  are  but  tmbrjon  Philofophers. 
*  Dti  infirm.  Pythagoras  efcapes  in  the  fabulous  Hell  of  Dante  * ,  among  that  fwarm  of 
fant.  4.  Philofophers,  wherein  whilft  we  meet  with  Plato  and  Socrates,  Cato  is  to  be 
found  in  no  lower  place  than  Purgatory.  Among  all  the  (etc,  Epicurus  is 
molt  conliderablc,  whom  Men  make  honeft  without  an  tlyzSum,  who  con- 
temned life  w  ithout  encouragement  of  immortality,  and  making  nothing  af- 
ter death,  yet  made  nothing  of  the  King  of  terrors. 

Were  the  happinefs  of  die  next  World  as  clofely  apprehended  as  the  fe- 
licities of  this,  it  were  a  Martyrdom  to  live-,  and  unto  fuch  as  conlider 
none  liereafter,  it  muft  be  more  than  death  to  die,  which  makes  us  amazed 
at  thofe  audacities,  that  durlt  be  nothing,  and  return  into  their  Chaos  again. 
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Certainly  fuch  fpirits  as  could  contemn  death,  when  they  expected  no  bet- 
ter being  after,  would  have  fcorned  to  live,  had  they  known  any.  And 
therefore  we  applaud  not  the  judgment  of  Afachiavel,  that  Chriftianity  makes 
Men  cowards,  or  that  with  the  confidence  of  but  half  dying,  the  defpifed 
virtues  of  patience  and  humility,  have  abafed  the  fpirits  of  Men,  which 
¥agan  principles  exalted  but  rather  regulated  the  wildnefs  of  audacities, 
in  the  attempts,  grounds,  and  eternal  fequels  of  death  wherein  Men  of 
theboldeft  fpirits  are  often  prodigioufly  temerarious.  Nor  can  we  exte- 
nuate the  valour  of  ancient  Martyrs,  who  contemned  death  in  the  uncom- 
fortable fcene  of  their  lives,  ana  in  their  decrepit  Martyrdoms  did  pro- 
bably lofe  not  many  months  of  their  days,  or  parted  with  life  when  it 
was  fcarce  worth  the  living.  For  (befide  that  long  time  part  holds  no  con- 
fideration  unto  a  (lender  time  to  come )  they  had  no  fmall  difadvantage 
from  the  conftitution  of  old  age,  which  naturally  makes  Men  fearful,  and 
complexionally  fuperannuated  from  the  bold  and  couragious  thoughts  of 
youth  and  fervent  years.  But  the  contempt  of  death  from  corporal  ani- 
mofity,  promoteth  not  our  felicity.  They  may  fit  in  the  Orcbejtra,  and  no- 
bleft  Seats  of  Heaven,  who  have  held  up  ihaking  haads  in  the  fire,  and 
humanly  contended  for  Glory. 

Mean  while  Eficurns  lies  deep  in  Dante's  Hell,  wherein  we  meet  with 
Tombs  enclpfing  Souls  which  denied  their  immortalities.  But  whether  the 
virtuous  Heathen,  who  lived  better  than  he  fpake,  or  erring  in  the  princi- 
ples of  himfelf,  yet  lived  above  Philofophers  of  more  fpecious  Maximes, 
lye  fo  deep  as  he  is  placed ,  at  leaft  fo  low  as  not  to  rife  againft  Chrifti- 
ans,  who  believing  or  knowing  that  truth,  have  laftingly  denied  it  in  their 
practice  and  converfation,  were  a  quaay  too  fad  to  infift  on. 

But  all  or  moft  apprehenficns  refted  in  Opinions  of  fome  future  being, 
which  ignorantly  or  coldly  believed,  begat  thofe  perverted  Conceptions* 
Ceremonies,  Sayings,  which  Chriftians  pity  or  laugh  at.  Happy  are  they> 
which  live  not  in  that  difadvantage  of  time,  when  Men  could  fay  little  for 
futurity ,  but  from  reafon.  Whereby  the  nobleft  minds  fell  often  upon 
doubtful  deaths,  and  melancholy  DiiTolutions  3  With  thefe  hopes  Socrates 
warmed  his  doubtful  fpirits,  againft  that  cold  potion  and  Cato  before  he 
durft  give  the  fatal  ftroak,  fpent  part  of  the  Night  in  reading  the  immor- 
tality of  Plato,  thereby  confirming  his  wavering  hand  unto  the  animofity 
of  that  attempt. 

It  is  the  heavieft  Stone  that  melancholy  can  throw  at  a  Man,  to  tell  him 
he  is  at  the  end  of  his  nature  ;  or  that  there  is  no  further  ftate  to  come,  un- 
to which  this  feems  progreffional,  and  otherwife  made  in  vain  j  Without 
this  accomplishment  the  natural  expectation  and  defire  of  fuch  a  ftate, 
were  but  a  fallacy  in  nature  unfatisfied  Confiderators  would  quarrel  the 
juftice  of  their  conftitutions,  and  reft  content  that  Adam  had  fallen  lower, 
whereby  by  knowing  no  other  Original,  and  deeper  ignorance  of  them- 
felves,  they  might  have  enjoyed  the  happinefs  of  inferiour  Creatures; 
who  in  tranquillity  poflefs  their  Conftitutions ,  as  having  not  the  appre- 
henfion  to  deplore  their  own  Natures.  And  being  framed  below  the  cir- 
cumference of  thefe  hopes,  or  cognition  of  better  being,  the  Wifdom  of 
God  hath  neceflitated  their  Contentment.  But  the  fuperiour  ingredienc 
and  obfcured  part  of  our  felves ,  whereto  all  prefent  felicities  afford  no 
refting  contentment,  will  be  able  at  laft  to  tell  us  we  are  more  than  our 
prefent  felves;  and  evacuate  fuch  hopes  in  the  fruition  of  their  own  ac- 
complishments. 
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NO  W  fince  thefe  dead  bones  have  already  out-lafted  the  living  ones  of 
Methstfeld)  and  in  a  Yard  under  Ground,  and  thin  Walls  of  Clay, 
out-worn  all  the  ftrong  and  fpecious  buildings  above  it  and  quietly  refted 
under  the  drums  and  tramplings  of  three  Conquefts;  What  Prince  can  pro- 
mife  fuch  diuturnity  unto  his  Reliques,  or  might  not  gladly  fay, 

*  Sic  ego  componi  verfus  in  ojja  velim  ? 

Time  which  antiquates  Antiquities,  and  hath  an  art  to  make  duft  of  all 
things,hath  yet  fpared  thefe  minor  Monuments.  rn  vain  we  hope  to  be  known 
by  open  and  vifible  Confervatories,  when  to  be  unknown  was  the  means 
of  their  continuation,  and  obfeurity  their  protection  :  If  they  died  by  vio- 
lent hands,  and  were  thrufl  into  their  Urns,  thefe  bones  become  confider- 
able ,  and  fome  old  Philofophers  would  honour  (a)  them ,  whofe  Souls 
they  conceived  moft  pure,  which  were  thus  matched  from  their  Bodies 
and  to  retain  a  ftronger  propenfion  unto  them  :  whereas  they  weariedly  left 
a  languifhing  Corps,  and  with  faint  defires  of  re-union.  If  they  fell  by  long 
and  aged  decay,  yet  wrapt  up  in  the  bundle  of  time,  they  fall  into  indi- 
ftinction,  and  make  but  one  blot  with  Infants.  If  we  begin  to  die  when 
we  live,  and  long  life  be  but  a  prolongation  of  death  ■■,  ©ur  life  is  a  fad 
compofition  j  We  live  with  death,  and  die  not  in  a  moment.  How  many 
Pulfes  made  up  the  life  of  Methufelnh,  were  work  for  Archimedes:  Com- 
mon Counters  fumm  up  the  life  of  Mofes  his  Man  (J>).  Our  days  become 
considerable  like  petty  fumms  by  miaute  accumulations  5  where  numerous 
fractions  make  up  but  fmall  round  numbers 3  and  our  days  of  a  (pan  long 
make  not  one  little  Finger  (c). 

If  the  nearnefs  of  our  laft  neceffity,  brought  a  nearer  conformity  unto  it, 
there  were  a  happinefs  in  hoary  Hairs,  and  no  calamity  in  half  fenfes.  But 
the  long  habit  of  living  indifpofech  us  for  dyings  When  Avarice  makes  us 
the  fport  of  death  •,  When  even  David  grew  politickly  cruel  ^  and  Solomon 
could  hardly  be  faid  to  be  the  wifeft  of  Men.  But  many  are  too  early  old, 
and  before  the  date  of  age.  Adverfity  ftretcheth  our  days,  mifery  makes 
(d)  Alcmenas  Nights,  and  time  hath  no  wings  unto  it.  But  the  molt  tedious 
Being  is  that  which  can  unwilh  it  felf,  content  to  be  nothing,  or  never  to 
have  been,  which  was  beyond  the  Male-content  of  Job,  who  curfed  not  the 
day  of  his  Life,  but  his  Nativity  :  Content  to  have  fo  far  been,  as  to  have 
a  Title  to  future  being  5  Although  he  had  lived  here  but  in  an  hidden 
{late  of  life,  and  as  it  were  an  abortion. 

What  Song  die  Syrens'  fang,  or  what  name  Achilles  afliimed  when  he 
hid  himfelf  among  Women,  though  puzling  Queftions,  are  not  beyond  all 
conjecture.  What  time  the  Perfons  of  thefe  Ofluaries  entred  the  *  famous 
Nationr  of  the  dead,  and  flept  with  Princes  and  Counfellors,  might  admit  a 
wide  folution.  But  who  were  die  proprietaries  of  thefe  bones,  or  what  bo- 
dies thefe  afhes  made  up,  were  a  quellion  above  Antiquarifm.  Not  to  be 
refolved  by  Man,  nor  eafily  perhaps  by  Spirits,  except  we  confult  the  Pro- 
vincial-Guardians or  Tutelary  Obfervatofs.  Had  they  made  as  good  pro- 
vifion  for  their  Names,  as  they  have  done  for  their  Reliques,  they  had  not 
fo  grolly  erred  in  the  art  of  perpetuation.  But  to  fublift  in  bones,  and  be 
but  Pyramidally  extant,  is  a  fallacy  in  duration.  Vain  afties,  which  in  the 
oblivion  of  Names,  Perfons,  Times,  and  Sexes,  have  found  unto  themfelves 
a  fruitlefs  continuation,  and  only  arife  unto  late  pofterity,  as  Emblems  of 
mortal  vanities ;  Antidotes  againft  pride,  vain- glory,  and  madding  vices. 
r.i£.in  vain-glories  which  thought  rhe  World  might  laft  for  ever,  had  en- 
couragement for  ambition,  and  qiiding  no  Arropos  unto  the  immortality  of 
their  Names,  were  never  dampt  with  the  neceility  of  oblivion.   Even  old 
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*  That  the 
World  may 
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years, 
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fore that  fa- 
mous Ijfince 
was  extant. 


ambitions  had  the  advantage  of  ours,  in  the  attempts  of  their  vain-glorie^ 
who  a&ing  early  and  before  the  probable  Meridian  of  time,  have  by  this 
time  found  great  accomplilhmeht  of  their  deiigns ,  whereby  the  ancient 
Heroes  have  already  out-lafted  their  Monuments,  and  Mechanical  preferva- 
tions.  But  in  thi?  latter  Scene  of  time  we  cannot  'expect  fuch  Mummies 
unto  our  memories,  when  ambition  may  fear  the  Prophecy  of  Eihs  \  and 
CW/<?/the  Fifth  can  never  hope  to  live  within  two  Metbttfelahs  of  Hettor], 

And  therefore  reftlefs  inquietude  for.  the  diuturnity  of  our  memories  un- 
to prelent  confiderations,  feems.  a  vanity  almojt.  out  of  date,  and  fuperannua- 
ted  piece  of  felly.  We  caniiot  hope  10  live  fo  long  in  our  Names,  as 
fome  have  dor.e  in  their  Perfons,  one  Face  of  fanm  holds  no  proportion 
unto  the  other.  Tis  too  late  to  be  ambitious.  The  great  mutations  of  the 
World  are  a&ed,  or  time  may  be  too  lliort  for  our  deiigns.  To  extend 
our  memories  by  Monuments,  whofe  death  we  daily  pray  for,  and  whofe 
duration  we  cannot  hope,  without  injury  to  our  expectations  in  the  advent 
of  die  laft  day,  were  a  contradiction  to  our  beliefs.  We  whole  Genera- 
tions are  ordained  in  this  letting  part  of  time,  are  providentially  taken  off 
from  fuch  imaginations.  And  being  uecefluated  to.  eye  the  remaining  par- 
ticle of  futurity, are  naturally  conffituted  unto  thoughts  of  the  next  World, 
and  cannot  excufably  decline  the  conlideration  of  that  duration,  which  ma- 
keth  Pyramids  Pillars  of  Snow,  and  all  that's  pa  It  a  moment. 

Circles  and  right  lines  limit  and  clofe  all  ;bodies,  and  die  mortal  Fight- 
lined  Circle  *,  muft  conclude  and  [hut  up  ah\  There  is  no  Antidote  againft 
the  Opium  of  Time,  which  temporally  confidereth  all  things  Our  Fathers 
find  their  Graves  in  our  Ihorc  memories,  and  fadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be 
buried  in  our  Survivors.  Grave- Hones  tell  truth  fcarce  forty  years  f :  Ge- 
nerations pals  while  fome  Trees  ftand,  and  pld  Families  Jgjg  not  three  Oaks. 
To  be  read  by  bare  Inlcription's  like  many  in  Gruter*,  to  hope  for. Eter- 
nity by  ^Enigmatical  Epithetes,  or  firft  Letters  of  our  Names  to  be  ftu- 
died  by  Antiquaries,  who  we  were,  and  have  new  Names  given  us  like 
many  of  the  Mummies,  are  cold  confolauons  unto  the  Students  of  perpe- 
tuity, even  by  everlafting.  Languages. 

To  be  content  that  Times  to  come  lliould  only  know  there  was  fuch  a 
Man,  not  caring  whether  they  knew  more  of  him,  was  a  frigid  ambition  in 
Cardan  \;  difparaging  his  Horofcopal  inclination  and  judgment  of  himlelf. 
Who-cares  to  fublift  like  Hippocrates\  Patients,  or  Achilles^  Horfes  in  Ho- 
titer,  under  naked  nominations,  without  deferts  and  noble  ads,  which  are 
the  Balfam  of  our  memories,  the  Er.telechU  and  Soul  of  our  fuoliftences  ? 
To  be  namelefs  in  worthy  deeds,  exceeds  an  infamous  Hiftory.  The  c.i- 
ruanitifh  Woman  lives  more  happily  without  a  Name,  than  Herodia-s  with 
one.    And  who  had  not  rather  nave  been  the  good  Thief,  than  Pilate  :1 

But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  fcattereth  her  Poppy,  and  deals  with 
the  memory  of  Men  without  diltinction  to  merit  of  perpetuity.  Who 
can  but  pity  the  Founder  of  the  Pyramids  ?  Heroftratns  lives  that  burnt  the 
Temple  of  iSiana,  he  is  almoft  loft  that  built  it  h  Time  hath  fpared  the  Epi- 
taph of  Adrians  Horfe,  confounded  that  of  himfeif.  In  vain  we  compute 
our  felicities  by  the  advantage  of  our  good  Names,  fince  bad  have  equal 
durations ;  and  Therftes  is  like  to  live  as  long  as  Agamemnon,  without  the  fa- 
vour of  the  everlafting  Regifter :  Who  knows  whether  the  bed:  of  Men 
be  known  ?  or  whether  there  be  not  more  remarkable  Perfons  forgot,  than 
any  that  ftand  remembred  in  the  known  account  of  Time  ?  the  hrft  Man 
had  been  as  unknown  as  the  laft,  and  Methu[elah\  long  life  had  been  his 
only  Chronicle. 

Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired  :  The  greater  part  muft  be  content  to  be  as 
though  they  had  not  been,  to  be  found  in  the  Regifter  of  God,  not  in  tne 
Record  of  Man.  Twenty  feven  Names  make  up  the  firft  Story,  and  the 
recorded  Names  ever  lince  contain  not  one  living  Century.  The  number 
of  the  dead  long  exceedeth  all  that  ih  ill  live.  The  night  of  Time  far  ftp* 
pafteth  the  day,  and  who  knows  when  was  the  Equinox  ?  Every  hour  adds 
unto  tliat  current  Arithmeuck ,  which  fcarce  Hands  one  moment.  And 
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fince  death  mult  be  the  Luclna  of  life,  and  even  Pagans  could  doubt  whe- 
ther thus  to  live,  were  to  die  Since  our  longeft  Sun  fets  at  right  defcen- 
fions,  and  makes  but  Winter  arches,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  long  before 
we  lie  down  in  darkne.fs,  and  have  our  light  in  afhes  -9  £ince  the  Brother 
of  death  daily  haunts  us  with  dying  Mementos,  and  Time  that  grows  old 
it  felf,  bids  us  hope  no  long  duration :  Diuturnity  is  a  dream  and  folly  of 
expectation. 

Darknefs  and  light  divide  the  courfe  of  time,  and  oblivion  (hares  with 
memory,  a  great  part  even  of  our  living  beings  ■■,  we  (lightly  remember 
our  felicities,  and  the  fmarteft  ftroaks  of  affliction  leave  but  fliort  (mart 
upon  us.  Senfe  endureth  no  extremities,  and  forrows  deftroy  us  or  them- 
felves.  To  weep  into  Stones  are  fables.  Afflictions  induce  callolities, '  mi- 
feries  are  (lippery,  or  fall  like  Snow  upon  us,  which  notwithftanding  is  no 
unhappy  ftupidity.  To  be  ignorant  of  evils  to  come,  and  forgetful  of  evils 
part,  is  a  merciful  provilion  in  nature,  whereby  we  digeft  the  mixture  of 
our  few  and  evil  days  •■>  and  our  delivered  fenfes  not  relapfing  into  cutting 
remembrances,  our  forrows  are  not  kept  raw  by  the  edge  of  repetitions. 
A  great  part  of  Antiquity  contented  their  hopes  of  fubfiftency  with  a  Grant 
migration  of  their  Souls.  A  good  way  to  continue  their  memories,  while 
having  the  advantage  of  plural  fucceflions,  they  could  not  but  act  fonie- 
thing  remarkable  in  fuch  variety  of  beings,  and  enjoying  the  fame  of  their 
palled  felves,  make  accumulation  of  Glory  unto  their  lalt  durations.  Others 
rather  than  be  loft  in  the  uncomfortable  night  of  nothing,  were  content 
to  recede  into  the  common  being,  and  make  one  Particle  of  the  publick 
Soul  of  all  things,  which  was  no  more  than  to  return  into  their  unknown 
and  divine  Original  again.  Egyptian  ingenuity  was  more  unfatisfied,  con- 
triving their  bodies  in  fweet  confidences ,  to  attend  the  return  of  their 
Souls.  But  all  was  vanity,  feeding  *  the  wind,  and  folly.  The  ^Egyptian 
Mummies,  which  Cambyfes  or  time  hath  fpared,  avarice  now  confumeth. 
Mummy  is  become  Merchandife,  Ms*r*m  cures  wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  fold 
for  Ballams. 

In  vain  do  Individuals  hope  for  Immortality,  or  any  Patent  from  Oblivi- 
on, in  prefervations  below  the  Moon  :  Men  have  been  deceived  even  in 
their  flatteries  above  the  Sun,  and  Itudied  conceits  to  perpetuate  their  names 
in  Heaven.  The  various  Coimography  of  that  part  hath  already  varied  the 
names  of  contrived  Conltellations  Nimrod  is  loft  in  Orion,  and  okris  in 
the  Dog-fiar.  While  we  look  for  incorruption  in  the  Heavens,  we  rind 
they  are  but  like  tire  Earth  Durable  in  their  main  bodies,alterable  in  their 
parts :  whereof  belide  Comets  and  new  Stars,  Perfpectives  begin  to  tell 
tales.  And  the  fpots  that  wander  about  the  Sun,  with  Phaeton's  favour, 
would  make  clear  conviction. 

There  is  nothing  ftrictly  immortal,  but  immortality  5  whatever  hath  no 
beginning,  may  be  confident  of  no  end.  All  others  have  a  dependent  be- 
ing, and  within  the  reach  of  deftruction,  which  is  the  peculiar  of  that  ne- 
celfary  Elfence  that  cannot  dellroy  it  felf-,  And  the  highelt  Grain  of  Om- 
nipotency  to  be  fo  powerfully  conftituted,  as  not  to  fuffer  even  from  rhe 
power  of  it  felf.  But  the  lufficiency  ot  Chriftian  Immortality  fruftrates 
all  earthly  glory,  and  the  quality  of  either  ltate  after  death,  makes  a  folly 
of  pofthumous  memory.  God  who  can  only  dellroy  our  Souls,  and  hath 
allured  our  Refurrection,  either  of  our  bodies  or  names  hath  directly  pio- 
mifed  no  duration.  Wherein  there  is  fo  much  of  chance,  that  the  boldeft 
Expectants  have  found  unhappy  frultration  5  and  to  hold  long  fubliltence, 
feems  but  a  fcape  in  Oblivion.  But  Man  is  a  Noble  Animal,  fplendid  in 
Allies,  and  pompous  in  the  Grave,  folemnizing  Nativities  and  Deaths  with 
equal  luftre,  nor  omitting  Ceremonies  of  bravery  in  the  infamy  of  his 
Nature. 

Life  is  a  pure  flame,  and  we  live  by  an  invifible  Sun  within  us.   A  fmall 
fire  Gifficeth  for  life,  great  flames  feemed  too  little  after  death,  while  Men 
vainly  affected  precious  Pyres,  and  to  burn  like  Sardanapalns :  but  the  vvif- 
dom  of  funeral  Laws  found  the  folly  of  prodigal  blazes,  and  reduced  un- 
doing 
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obing  fires  unto  the  rule  of  fober  obfequies,  wherein  few  could  be  fo  mean 
as  not  to  provide  Wood,  Pitch,  a  Mourner,  and  an  Urn. 

Five  Languages  fecured  not  the  Epitaph  of  Gordianus  -T  The  Man  ofGo^i 
lives  longer  without  a  Tomb  than  any  by  one,  invifibly  ir.terred  by  Angels, 
and  adjudged  to  obfcurity,  though  not  without  fome  marks  directing  hu- 
man difcovery.  Enoch  and  Elias  without  either  Tomb  or  Burial,  in  an  ano- 
malous (rate  of  being,  are  the  great  Examples  of  perpetuity,  in  their  long 
and  living  memory  ,  in  ftrict  account  being  (till  on  this  fide  death ,  and 
having  a  late  part  yet  to  act  upon  this  Stage  of  Earth.  If  in  the  decretory 
term  of  the  World  we  mall  not  all  die  but  be  changed,  according  to  recei- 
ved tranflation  j  the  laft  day  will  make  but  few  Graves  at  leaft  quick  Re- 
surrections will  anticipate  lading  Sepultures.  Some  Graves  will  be  opened 
before  they  be  quite  c\o(ed,  and  Lazartts  be  no  wonder.  When  many  that 
feared  to  die,  (hall  groan  that  they  can  die  but  once,  the  difmal  ftate  is  the 
fecond  and  living  death,  when  life  puts  defpair  on  the  damned when  Men 
{hall  wifh  the  coverings  of  Mountains,  not  of  Monuments,  and  Annihilati- 
on fhall  be  courted. 

While  fome  have  ftudied  Monuments,  others  have  ftudioufly  declined 
them  :  and  fome  have  been  fo  vainly  boifterous,  that  they  durft  not  ac- 
knowledge their  Graves  wherein  *  Alarkns  feems  moft  fubtle,  who  had  *  Jormndtsde 
a  River  turned  to  hide  his  bones  at  the  bottom.  Even  Sylla  that  thought  rtbHS  <ittl"s' 
himfelf  fafe  in  his  Urn,  could  not  prevent  revenging  Tongues,  and  Stones 
thrown  at  his  Monument.  Happy  are  they  whom  privacy  makes  innocent, 
who  deal  fo  with  Men  in  this  World,  that  they  are  not  afraid  to  meet 
them  in  the  next  who  when  they  die,  make  no  commotion  among  the 
dead,  and  are  not  toucht  with  that  poetical  taunt  of  Ifaiah  f.  1 1&.  ,4. 

Pyramids,  Arches,  obelisks,  were  but_  the  irregularities  of  vain-glory,  and 
wild  enormities  of  ancient  magnanimity.  But  the  moft  magnanimous  re- 
solution refts  in  the  Chriftian  Religion,  which  trampleth  upon  pride,  and 
fits  on  the  neck  of  ambition,  humbly  purfuing  that  infallible  perpetuity, 
unto  which  all  others  muft  diminifh  their  Diameters,  and  be  poorly  feen  in 
Angles  of  contingency  *.  *A«guiuscon. 

Pious  Spirits  who  paiTed  their  days  in  raptures  of  futurity,  made  little  uigmi*,  the 
more  of  this  World,  than  the  World  that  was  before  it,  while  they  lay  leaft  of  An- 
obfeure  in  the  Chaos  of  pre-ordination,  and  night  of  their  fore-beings.  And  8lc5, 
if  any  have  been  fo  happy  as  truly  to  underftand  Chriftian  Annihilation, 
Ecftafies,  Exolution,  Liquefaction,  Transformation,  the  kifs  of  the  Spoufe, 
guftation  of  God,  and  ingreflion  into  the  Divine  fliadow,they  have  already 
had  an  handfom  anticipation  of  Heaven  the  glory  of  the  World  is  furely 
over,  and  the  Earth  in  afties  unto  them. 

To  fubfift  in  lafting  Monuments,  to  live  in  their  productions,  to  ex'-ft  in 
their  names,  and  predicament  of  Chimeras,  was  large,  fatisfaction  unto  old 
expectations,  and  made  one  part  of  their  Elj/ziums.  But  all  this  is  nothing 
in  the  Metaphyficksof  true  belief.  To  live  indeed,  is  to  be  again  our  felves, 
which  being  not  only  an  hope  but  an  evidence  in  noble  Believers.  'Tis  all 
one  to  lie  in  S.  Inmccmh  f  Church-yard,  as  in  the  Sands  of  *&Rypt  ••  Ready  f!n  warty 
to  be  any  thing,  in  the  ecftafie  of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  fix  Foot  "herc  B?d5cs 
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CHAPTER  I. 


a  Hat  Vulcan  gave  Arrows  unto  Apollo  and  Diana  the  fourth 
day  after  their  Nativities ,  according  to  Gentile  Theo- 


T 


l°gy>  maY  Pa&  f°r  n0  blind  apprehenfion  of  the  Creati- 
"  on  of  the  Sun  and  Moon ,  in  the  work  of  the  fourth 

day  3  When  the  difFufed  Light  contracted  into  Orbs, 
and  (hooting  Rayes  of  thofe  Luminaries.  Plainer  De- 
^^•SJ^&^SI  f^iptions  there  are  from  Pagan  Pens,  of  the  Creatures 
HSSS^W..  .,,-rt  Qc  cj-je  fourth  day,  While  the  *  Divine  Philofopher 
unhappily  omitteth  the  noblert  part  of  the  thirds  And  Ovid  (whom  many 
conceive  to  have  borrowed  his  Defcription  from  Mofes )  coldly  deferting 
the  remarkable  account  of  the  Text,  in  three  words  t  defcribeth  this  work 
of  the  third  day  3  the  Vegetable  Creation ,  and  firft  ornamental  Scene  of 
Nature-,  the  primitive  food  of  Animals,  and  firft  ftory  of  Phyfick  in  Diete- 
tical  confervation. 

For  though  Phyfick  may  plead  high,  from  that  medical  adt  of  God,  in 
carting  fo  deep  a  deep  upou  our  firft  Parent  3  And  Chirurgery  *  find  its 
whole  Art ,  in  that  one  pafTage  concerning  the  Rib  of  Adam .-  yet  is  there 
no  rivality  with  Garden-connivance  and  Herbery.  For  if  Paradife  were 
planted  the  third  day  of  the  Creation ,  as  wifer  Divinity  concluded* ,  the 
Nativity  thereof  was  too  early  for  Horofcopiej  Gardens  were  before  Gar- 
diners,  and  but  fome  hours  after  the  Earth. 

Of  deeper  doubt  is  its  Topography ,  and  local  defignation :  yet  being  the 
primitive  Garden ,  and  without  much  controverfie  feated  in  the  Eaft  3  it 
is  more  than  probable ,  the  firft  curiofity  ,  and  cultivation  of  Plants ,  molt 
flourimed  in  thofe  quarters.  And  fince  the  Ark  of  Noah  firft  toucht  upon 
fome  Mountains  of  Armenia ,  the  planting  Art  arofe  again  in  the  Eaft,  and 
found  its  revolution  not  far  from  the  place  of  its  Nativity,  about  the  Plains 
of  thofe  Regions.  And  if  Zoroafter  were  either  Cham,  Chm ,  or  Mux  aim  ^ 
they  were  early  Proficients  therein,  who  left;  (as  Pliny  delivered*)  a  work 
of  Agriculture. 
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However  the  account  of  the  Penfile  or  hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  if 
made  by  SemWamU ,  the  third  or  fourth  from  Nimrod ,  is  of  no  (lender  anti- 
quity which  being  not  framed  upon  ordinary  level  of  ground  ,  but  railed 
upon  pillars ,  admitting  under- pailages ,  we  cannot  accept  as  the  rirft  Baby- 
ImiAtt  Gardens-,  But  a  more  eminent  progrefs  and  advancement  in  that  Art, 
than  any  that  went  before  it :  Somewhat  anfwering  or  hinting  the  old  Opi- 
nion concerning  Paradife  it  felf ,  with  many  conceptions  elevated  above  the 
plane  of  the  Earth. 

Nebuchodonofor ,  whom  fome  will  have  to  be  the  famous  Syrian  King  of 
DiodorHs ,  beautifully  repaired  that  City  5  and  fo  magnificently  built  his 
*  hanging  Gardens,  that  from  fucceeding  Writers  he  had  the  honour  of  the 
firft.  From  whence  over-looking  Babylon,  and  all  the  Region  about  it,  he 
found  no  circumfcription  to  the  eye  of  his  ambition-,  till  over-delighted 
with  the  bravery  of  this  Paradife  5  in  his  melancholy  Metamorpholis ,  he 
found  the  folly  of  that  delight,  and  a  proper  punilViment,  in  the  contrary  Ha- 
bitation ,  in  wild  Plantations  and  wandringsof  the  Fields. 

The  Perfan  Gallants  who  deftroyed  this  Monarchy ,  maintained  their  Bo- 
tanical'bravery.  Unto  whom  we  owe  the  very  Name  of  Paradite:  where- 
with we  meet  not  in  Scripture  before  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  conceived 
originally  Perfan.  The  word  for  that  difputed  Garden,  exprelfing  in  the 
Hebrew  no  more  than  a  Field  enclofed  ,  which  from  the  fame  Root  is  con- 
tent to  derive  a  Garden  and  a  Buckler. 

Cyrus  the  elder,  brought  up  in  Woods  and  Mountains,  when  time  and 
power  enabled ,  purlued  the  dictate  of  his  education,  and  brought  the  Trea- 
fures  of  the  Field  into  rule  and  circumfcription.  So  nobly  beautifying  the 
hanging  Gardens  of  EabjUn ,  that  he  was  alfo  thought  to  be  the  Author 
thereof. 

Ahajnerus  (  whom  many  conceive  to  have  been  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  ) 

in  the  *  Country  and  City  of  Flowers,  and  in  an  open  Garden,  entertained 
his  Princes  and  people ,  while  Vafli  more  modeftly  treated  the  Ladies  witliin 
the  Palace  thereof. 

But  if  (  as  fome  opinion  )  King  Ahafnertu  were  Artaxerxes  Mnemon ,  that 
found  a  Life  and  Reign  anlwerable  unto  his  great  Memory,  our  magnified 
Cyrus  was  his  fecond  Brother:  who  gave  the  occation  of  that  memorable 
Work ,  and  almoft  miraculous  retrait  of  Xenopbon.  A  perfon  of  high  Spirit 
and  Honour ,  naturally  a  King,  though  fatally  prevented  by  the  ha rm lets 
chance  of  />c/?-geniture :  Not  only  a  Lord  of  Gardens,  but  a  manual  Planter 
thereof:  difpoling  his  Trees  like  his  Armies  in  regular  ordination.  So 
that  while  old  Laertes  hath  found  a  Name  in  Homer  to  pruning  Hedges, 
and  clearing  away  thorns  and  briars ;  while  King  Attains  lives  for  his  poi- 
fonous  Plantations  of  Aconites ,  Henbane,  Hellebore,  and  Plants  hardly  ad- 
mitted within  the  walls  of  Paradife-,  While  many  of  the  Ancients  do  poor- 
ly live  in  the  (ingle  Names  of  Vegetables  j  All  ftories  do  look  upon  Cyrus , 
as  thefplendid  and  regular  Planter. 

According  whereto  Xenopbon  defcribeth  his  gallant  Plantation  at  Sardu,  thus 

tendred  by  Strebtus.    *  Arbores  pari  intervallo  Jitas  ,  retlos  ordiues  •mnia 

pcrpulchre  in  <guimnncem  diretla.  Which  we  lhall  take  for  granted  as  being 
accordingly  rendred  by  the  mod  elegant  of  the  f  Latines;  and  by  no  made 
term,  but  in  ule  before  by  Varro.  That  is,  the  rows  and  orders  fohand- 
fomly  difpoled  or  five  Trees  fo  fet  together,  that  a  regular  angularity,  and 
thorough  profpeft,  was  left  on  every  lide.  Owing  this  Name  not  only  un- 
to the  Quintuple  number  of  Trees,  but  the  figure  declaring  that  number, 
which  being  doubled  at  the  angle,  makes  up  the  Letter  X ,  that  is  the  Eui- 
phatical  decuflation,  or  fundamental  figure. 

Now  though  in  fome  ancient  and  modern  practice  the  Area  or  decufiated 
Plot,  might  be  a  perfect  Iquare,  .mfwerable  to  a  Tufcan  Pedcftal,  and  the^*i»- 
ijucrnio  or  Cinque  point  of  a  Dye  \  wherein  by  Diagonal  lines  the  inter- 
leciion  was  regular accommodable  unto  Plantations  of  large  growing 
Trees  \  and  we  mull  not  deny  our  ielves  the  advantage  of  this  order :  yet 
fhall  we  chiefly  infill  upon  that  of  *  Cmim  and  Porta  ,  in  their  brief  de- 
scription 


The  Quincunx. 


fcription  hereof.  Wherein  the  decuflis  is  made  within  a  longilateral  fquare, 
with  oppofite  angles  ,  acute  and  obtufe  at  the  interfe&ion  ;  and  fo  upon 
progreffion  making  a  Rhombus  or  Lozenge  figuration ,  which  feemeth  very 
agreeable  unto  the  Original  Figure.  Anfwerable  wheieunto  vye  obferve 
the  decuiTated  Characters  in  many  Confulary  Coins,  and  even  in  thofe  of 
Conftantine  and  his  Sons,  which  pretend  their  Pattern  in  the  Sky,  the  cru- 
cigerous  Enfign  carried  this  figure ,  not  tranfverfly  or  rectangularly  inter- 
fered, but  in  a  decuflation,  after  the  form  of  an  Andrew  or  Burgmdian  Crois, 
which  anfwereth  this  defcription. 

Where  by  the  way  we  mall  decline  the  old  Theme ,  fo  traced  by  Anti- 
quity,  of  Crofles  and  Crucifixion:  Whereof  fome  being  right ,  and  of  one 
nngle  piece  without  tranfverfion  or  tranfome,  do  little  advantage  our  (ub- 
ject.  Nor  (hall  we  take  in  the.  myftical  Tan,  or  the  Crofs  of  our  blefled 
Saviour ,  which  having  in  fome  defcriptions  an  Empedon  or  eroding  foot- 
(lay ,  made  not  one  Tingle  tranfverfion.  And  fince  the  Learned  Lipfius  hath 
made  fome  doubt  even  of  the  Crofs  of  St.  Andrew,  fince  fome  Martyrologi- 
cal  Hiftories  deliver  his  Death  by  the  general  Name  of  a  Crofs ,  and  tiip- 
folyttts  will  have  him  fuffer  by  the  Sword  *.  we  Ihould  have  enough  to  make 
out  die  received  Crofs  of  that  Martyr.  Nor  mall  we  urge  the  Labarum, 
and  famous  Standard  of  Conftantine,  or  make  further  ufe  thereof,  than  as  the 
firft  Letters  in  the  Name  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  in  ufe  among  Chriftians^ 
before  the  days  of  Conftantine,  to  be  obferved  in  *  Sepulchral  Monuments' 
of  Martyrs ,  in  the  Reign  of  Adrian,  and  Antoninus;  and  to  be  found  in  the 
Antiquities  of  the  Gentiles,  before  the  Advent  of  Chrift,  as  in  the  Medal 
of  King  Ptolomy,  figned  with  the  fame  Characters,  and  might  be  the  be- 
ginning of  fome  Word  or  Name,  which  Antiquaries  have  not  hit  on. 

We  will  not  revive  the  myfterious  CrofTes  of  tAagypt ,  with  Circles  oh 
their  Heads,  in  the  Breaft  of  Serapis,  and  the  hands  of  their  Genial  Spirits, 
not  unlike  the  character  of  Venus,  and  looked  on  by  ancient  Chriftians,  with 
relation  unto  Chrift.  Since  however  they  firft  began,  the  ./Egyptians  there- 
by exprefled  the  procefs  and  motion  of  the  Spirit  of  the  World ,  and  the 
diffufion  thereof  upon  the  Celeftial  and  Elemental  Nature*,  imployed  by  a 
circle  and  right-lined  interferon.  A  fecret  in  their  Telefmes  and  magical 
Characters  among  them.  Though  he  that  confidereth  the  *  plain  Crols  up- 
on the  Head  of  the  Owl  in  the  Lateran  Obelisk,  or  the  f  Crofs  erected  upon 
a  Pitcher  difrufing  ftreams  of  Water  into  two  Bafins,  with  fprinkling  branches 
in  them,  and  all  defcribed  upon  a  two-footed  Altar,  as  in  the  Hieroglyphicks 
of  the  brafen  Table  of  Bembus  will  hardly  decline  all  thought  of  Chriftiari 
fignality  in  them. 

We  (hall  not  call  in  the  Hebrew  Tenapha,  or  ceremony  of  their  Oblations, 
waved  by  the  Prieft  unto  the  four  quarters  of  the  World ,  after  the  form  of 
a  Crofs  •■>  as  in  the  Peace  offerings.  And  if  it  were  clearly  made  out  what 
is  remarkably  delivered  from  the  Traditions  of  the  Rabbins,  that  as  the  Oyl 
was  poured  coronally  or  circularly  upon  the  Head  of  Kings,  fo  the  High- Prieft 
was  anointed  decuffatively  or  in  the  form  of  an  X  5  though  it  could  not  efcape 
a  typical  thought  of  Chrift ,  from  myftical  confiderators ;  yet  being  the 
conceit  is  Hebrew ,  we  mould  rather  expect  its  verification  from  Analogy 
in  that  Language,  than  to  confine  the  fame  unto  the  unconcerned  Letters 

of  Greece,  or  make  it  OUt  by  the  characters  of  Cadmus  or  Pa/amedes. 

Of  this  Qjjincuncial  Ordination  the  Ancients  practifed  much ,  difcourfed 
little-,  and  the  Moderns  have  nothing  enlarged  which  he  that  more  nearly 
confidereth,  in  the  form  of  its  fquare  Rhombus,  arid  decuftation ,  with  the 
feveral  commodities ,  myfteries,  parallelifms,  and  refemblances,  both  in  Arc 
and  Nature,  fliall  ealily  difcern  the  elegancy  of  this  Order. 
:  That  this  was  in  fome  w  ays  of  practice  in  diverfe  and  diftant  Nations, 
hints  or  deliveries  there  are  from  no  (lender  Antiquity.  In  the  hanging 
Gardens  of  Babylon,  from  Abydemu,  Eufebius,  and  others,  *  Curtita  defcri- 
beth  this  Rule  of  decuffation.  In  the  memorable  Garden  of  Akinous,  anci- 
ently conceived  an  original  phancy  from  Paradife,  mention  there  is  of  well 
contrived  order  j  For  fo  hath  Didymus  and  Enftachitu  expounded  the  em- 
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bliatical  word.  Diomedes  defcribing  the  Rural  PoflelTio.is  of  his  Father, 
gives  account  in  the  fame  Language  of  Trees  orderly  planted.  And  V/jffh 
being  a  Boy  w  as  promifed  by  his  Father  forty  Figg-trees,  and  fifty  *  Rows 
of  Vines  producing  all  kind  of  Grapes.  | 

That  the  Eaftern  Inhabitants  of  J»aft*  made  ufe  of  fuch  order ,  even  in 
open  Plantations,  is  deducible  from  Theophrajlnt;  who  defcribing  theTree^ 
whereof  they  made  their  Garments,  plainly  delivereth  that  they  were  plant- 
ed yj-V  f(yyt ,  and  in  rara  order  that  at  a  diftance,  men  would  miftake  therri 
for  Vineyards  The  fame  feems  confirmed  in  Greece  from  a  lingular  ex- 
preffion  in  f  Ariflotle  concerning  the  order  of  \  ines,  delivered  by  a  military 
term  reprefenting'  the  orders  of  Souldiers  ,  which  alfo  confirmeth  the  anti- 
quity of  this  form  yet  ufed  in  \  ineal  Plantations. 

That  the  fame  was  ufed  in  Latine  Plantations  is  plainly  confirmed  from 
the  commending  Pen  of  Varro ,  ^Himilian ,  and  handlom  Defcription  of 

That  the  firft  Plantations  not  long  after  the  Floud  were  difpofed  after 
(Bis,  manner ,  the  generality  and  antiquity  of  this  order  obferved  in  Vine- 
yards, and  Wine  Plantations,  affordeth  fome  conjecture.  And  fince  from 
judicious  enquiry ,  Saturn  who  divided  the  World  between  his  three  Sons, 
who  beareth  a  Sickle  in  his  hand ,  who  taught  the  Plantations  of  Vines, 
thefetting,  grafting  bf  "trees,  and  the  belt  part  of  Agriculture  ,  isdifco- 
vered  to  be  Noah;  whether  this  early  difperfed  Husbandry  in  \  ineyards,  had 
not  its  Original  in  that  Patriarch,  is  no  fuch  Paralogical  doubt. 

And  if  it  were  clear  that  this  was  ufed  by  Noah  after  the  Floud ,  I  could 
eafily  believe  it  was  in  ufe  before  if,  Not  willing  to  fix  to  fuch  ancient  in- 
ventions no  higher  Original  than  AW?;  Nor  readily  conceiving  thofe  aged 
Heroes ,  whole  Diet  was  Vegetable ,  and  only ,  or  chiefly  confifted  in  the 
fruits  of  the  Earth ,  were  much  deficient  in  their  fplendid  Cultivations  ;  or 
after  the  experience  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  left  much  for  future  difcove- 
ry  in  Botanical  Agriculture:  Nor  fully  perfwaded  that  Wine  was  the  In- 
vention of  Noah,  that  fermented  Liquors,  which  often  make  themfelves, 
fo  long  efcaped  their  Luxury  or  Experience;  that  the  firft  Sin  of  the  new 
World  was  no  Sin  of  the  old :  That  Cain  and  Abel  were  the  firft  that  of- 
fered Sacrifice ;  or  becaufe  the  Scripture  is  filent,  that  Adam  or  Jfaac  offer- 
ed none  at  all. 

Whether  Abraham  brought  up  in  the  firft  planting  Country ,  obfcrved 
not  fome  R.ule  hereof ,  when  he  planted  a  Grove  at  Beer-jheba;  or  whether 
at  leaft  a  like  Ordination  were  not  in  the  Garden  of  Solomon,  probability  may 
conteft;  Anfwerably  unto  the  wiidom  of  that  eminent  Botanologer,  and 
ordeily  difpofer  of  all  his  other  Works.  Efpecially  fince  this  was  one  piece 
of  Gallantry  ,  wherein  lie  purlued  the  fpecious  part  of  felicity,  according  to 

his  Own  Defcription  !  /  made  me  Gardens  and  Orchards ,  and  planted  Trees  in 
them  of  all  kinds     Pr'tUt',    I  made  me  Pools  of  H'ater  ,  to  reattr  thcrextith  the 

Wood  that  brinpeth  forth  Trees.  Which  was  no  ordinary  Plantation,  if  accord- 
ing to  the  Tarfafih,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrafe ,  it  contained  all  kinds  of  Plants, 
and  fome  fetched  as  far  as  India ;  And  the  extent  tnereof  were  from  the  wall 

of  Jerufalcm  unto  the  water  Of  Siloah. 

And  \<l  Jordan  were  but  Jaar  Edcny  that  is,  the  River  of  Fden;  Genefarbut 

Ganfar  or  the  Prince  of  Gardens;  and  it  could  be  made  out,  that  the  Plain 
ot  Jordan  were  watered  not  comparatively ,  but  caufally  ,  and  becaufe  it  was 
the  Paradife  of  God ,  as  the  Learned  *  Abramas  hinteth :  he  was  not  far, 
from  the  Prototype  and  Original  of  Plantations.  And  fince  even  in  Para- 
dife it  felf,  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  Garden, 
whatever  was  the  ambient  figure,  there  wanted  not  a  centre 'and  ^ule  of 
decufTation.  Whether  the  Oroves  and  facred  Plantations  of  Antiquity* 
were  not  thus  orderly  placed ,  either  by  (juatermo's,  or  quintuple  ordinations, 
may  favourably  be  doubted.  For  fince  they  were  fo  methodical  in  the  con- 
ftitutions  of  their  Temples,  as  toobferve  the  due  fituation,  alpeCt,  manner, 
form,  and  order  in  Architectonic  >d  Relations,  wherher  they  were  not  as 
diftintt  in  their  Groves  and  Plantations  about  them,  inform  2nd  fffdet  re- 

fpeCtively 
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fpectively  unto  their  Deities,  is  not  without  probability  of  conjecture.  And 
in  their  Groves  of  the  Sun  this  was  a  fit  number  by  multiplication  to  denote 
the  days  of  the  year  5  and  might  Hieroglyphically  ipeak  as  much,  as  the  my- 
ftical  St  at  ua  of  *  fatws  in  the  Language  of  --his  FingeEsi  'And  lince  they 
were  fo  critical  in  the  number  of  his  Horfes ,  the  ftrings  of  his  Harp,  and 
Rays  about  his  Head ,  denoting  the  Orbs  of  Heaven,  the  Seafons  and  Months 
of  the  Year  3  witty  Idolatry  would  hardly  be  flat  in  other  Appropriations, 
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NOr  was  this  only  a  form  of  practice  in  Plantations ,  but  found  imitation 
from  high  Antiquity ,  in  fundry  artificial  contrivances  and  manual  ope- 
rations. For  to  omit  the  pofition  of  fquared  ftones,  cutteatim  or  wedge-wife  in 
the  Walls  of  Roman  and  Gothic!^  buildings  and  the  Uthoflrata  or  figured 
Pavements  of  the  Ancients ,  which  confifted  not  all  of  fquare  ftones ,  but 
were  divided  into  triquetrous  fegments,  honey -combs,  and  fexangular  fi- 
gures ,  according  to  Vitruvim^  The  fquared  ftones  and  bricks  in  ancient  Fa-: 
bricks ,  were  placed  after  this  order.  And  two  above  or  below  conjoyned 
by  a  middle  ftone  or  Ptinthm,  obfervable  in  the  ruines  of  Forum  Nerv* ,  the 
Maufoleum  of  Auguftus ,  the  Pyramid  of  Ceftins,  and  the  fculpture  draughts 
of  the  larger  Pyramids  of  <Aigyf>t.  And  therefore  in  the  draughts  of  eminent 
Fabricks ,  Painters  do  commonly  imitate  this  order  in  the  Lines  of  their 
Description. 

In  the  Laureat  draughts  of  Sculpture  and  Picture ,  the  leaves  and  foliate 
works  are  commonly  thus  contrived  ,  which  is  but  in  imitation  of  the  Pulr 
vinaria ,  and  ancient  Pillow- w  ork ,  obfervable  in  lonick  pieces ,  about  Co- 
lumns, Temples  and  Altars.  To  omit  many  other  Analogies  in  Architecto- 
nical- draughts  j  which  Art  it  felfis  founded  upon  (a)  Fives,  as  having  its 
fubje6t,  and  moft  graceful  pieces  divided  by  this  number. 

The  Triumphal,  Oval,  and  Civical  Crowns  of  Laurel,  Oak,  and  Myrtle, 
when  fully  made ,  were  pleated  after  this  order.  And  to  omit  the 
crolTed  Crowns  of  Chriftian  Princes  •,  what  figure  that  was  which  Anaflafim 
defcribed  upon  the  Head  of  Leo  the  third  *,  or  who  firft  brought  in  the 
Arched  Crown  5  That  of  Charles  the  Great,  (which  feems  the  firft  remark- 
ably clofed  Crown,)  was  framed  after  this  (£)  manner  j  w  ith  an  interferon 
in  the  middle  from  the  main  crofting  barrs ,  and  the  interfpaces ,  unto  the 
frontal  circle,  continued  by  handfome  Network-plates,  much  after  this  or- 
der. Whereon  we  fhall  not  iniift,  becaufe  from  greater  Antiquity,  and 
practice  of  Corrfecration ,  we  meet  with  the  radiated ,  and  ftarry  Crown, 
upon  the  Head  of  AngH^us^  and  many  fucceeding  Emperors.  Since  the  Ar- 
menians and  Panhians  had  a  peculiar  Royal  Cap  5  And  the  Grecians  from 
Alexander  another  kind  of  Diadem.  And  even  Diadems  themfelves  were 
but  Fafciarions,  and  handfome  Ligatures,  about  the  Heads  of  Princes  nor 
wholly  omitted  in  the  Mitral  Crown,  which  common  Picture  feems  to  fet  too 
upright  and  forward  upon  the  Head  of  Aaron :  *  Worn  fometimes  fingly,  or 
doubly  by  Princes ,  according  to  their  Kingdoms  -7  and  no  more  to  be  ex- 
pected from  two  Crowns  at  once ,  upon  the  Head  of  Ptokmy.  And  fo  ea- 
fily  made  out  when  Hiftorians  tell  us,  fome  bound  up  wounds,  fome  hang- 
ed themfelves  with  Diadems. 

The  Beds  of  the  Ancients  were  corded  fomewhat  after  this  fafhion :  That 
is,  not  directly,  as  ours  at  prefent,  but  obliquely ,  from  fide  to  fide,  and  after 
the  manner  of  Net- work  5  whereby  they  ftrengthened  theijW*  or  Bedfides> 
and  fpent  lefs  Cord  in  the  Work:  as  is  demonstrated  by  (c  1  BUncanui. 

And  as  they  lay  in  crofted  Beds ,  fo  they  fat  upon  feeming  crofs  legg'd 
feats  •■,  in  which  form  the  nobleft  thereof  were  framed  :  Obfervable  in  the 
Triumphal  Seats,  the  fella  curulis^  or  Jtdile  Chairs  \  in  the  Coynsof  Cefiws. 
Sjlla,  and  Julius.   That  they  fat  alfo  crofs- legg'd  j  many  nobler  draughts  de- 
clare ; 
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clare  •,  and  in  this  figure  the  fitting  gods  and  goddefles  are  drawn  in  Medals 
and  Medallions.  And  befide  this  kind  of  work  in  Retiarie  and  hanging 
Textures,  in  Embroideries ,  and  eminent  Needle  works  j  the  like  is  obvi- 
ous unto  every  eye  in  Glafs-windows.  Nor  only  in  Glaflie  contrivances, 
but  alio  in  Lattice  and  Stone- work,  conceived  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon 5 
wherein  the  Windows  are  termed  feneftr*  reticular*,  or  Lights  framed  like 
Nets.  And  agreeable  unto  the  Greek  expreflion  concerning  Chrili  in  the 
*  Canticles,  looking  through  the  Nets,  which  ours  hadi  rendred,  He  lo$keth  forth 

at  the  Windows  ,  /hewing  himfelf  through  the  Lattice^  that  is,  partly  feen  and  Un- 

feen ,  according  to  the  vilible  and  invifible  fide  of  his  nature*.  To  omit  the 
noble  reticulate  work ,  in  the  Chapters  of  the  Pillars  of  Solomon ,  with  Lilies 
and  Pomegranats  upon  a  Net- work  ground  *  and  the  Craricula  or  Grate 
through  which  the  allies  fell  in  the  altar  of  burnt- offer'-. gs. 

That  the  Net  works  and  Nets  of  Antiquity  were  little  different  in  the 
form  from  ours  at  prefent ,  is  conformable  from  the  Nets  in  tiie  hands  of  the 
Retiarie  gladiators,  the  proper  Combatants  with  the  Secutores.  To  omit  the 
ancient  Conopeion  or  gnat-net,  of  the  Egyptians,  the  inventors  of  that  Artifice  * 
the  rufhv  labyrinths  of  Theocritus;  the  nolegay-nets ,  which  hung  from  the 
head  under  the  noflrils  of  Princes  ■■,  and  that  uneafie  metaphor  of  Reticulum 
fecoris ,  which  fome  expound  the  Lobe ,  we  the  Caul  above  the,  Liver.  As 
for  that  famous  Net-work  of  Vulcan ,  which  inclofed  Mars  m&enus ,  and 
caufed  that  *  unextinguiihable  laugh  in  Heaven  ■■>  fince  the  gods  themfelves 
could  not  difcern  it ,  we  fhall  not  prie  into  it :  Although  why  Vulcan  bound 
them,  Neptune  loofed  them,  and  Apollo  ihould  firftdifcover  them,  might  af- 
ford no  vulgar  Mythologie.  Heralds  have  not  omitted  this  order  or  imi- 
tation thereof,  whiles  they  fymbolicaily  adorn  their  Scutcheons  with 
Mafcles,  Fufils  and  Saltyres,  and  while  they  difpofed  the  figures  of  Ermins, 
and  varied  Coats  in  this  Quincuncial  method. 

The  fame  is  not  forgot  by  Lapidaries ,  while  they  cut  their  Gemms  py- 
ramidally ,  or  by  xquicrural  triangles.  Perfpe&ive  Pi&ures,  in  their  Bale, 
Horifon,  and  lines  of  diftances,  cannot  efcape  thefe  Rhomboidal  decuffa- 
tions.  Sculptors  in  their  ftrongeft  fhadows,  after  this  order  to  draw  their 
double  Haches.  And  the  very  Americans  do  naturally  fall  upon  it ,  in  their 
neat  and  curious  Textures ,  which  is  alfo  obferved  in  the  elegant  Artifices  of 
Europe.  But  this  is  no  Law  unto  the  woof  of  the  neat  Retiarie  Spider,  which 
feems  to  weave  without  tranfverlion ,  and  by  the  union  of  right  lines  to 
make  out  a  continued  furface,  which  is  beyond  the  common  Art  of  Textu- 
ry,  and  may  ltill  nettle  Minerva  theGoddefs  of  that  Myftery-  An!  he 
that  mall  hatch  the  little  feeds  ,  either  found  in  fmall  webs,  or  white  round 
Eggs  ,  carried  under  the  bellies  of  fome  Spiders ,  and  behold  how  at  their 
firft  production  in  boxes,  they  will  prelently  fill  the  fame  with  their  webbs, 
may  obferve  the  early,  and  untaught  finger  of  Nature,  and  how  they  are 
natively  provided  with  a  ftock  fufticient  for  fuch  Texture. 

The  Rural  charm  againft  Dodder,  Tetter,  and  ftrangling  Weeds,  was  con- 
trived after  this  order ,  while  they  placed  a  chalked  Tile  at  the  four  corners, 
and  one  in  the  middle  of  their  fields:  which  though  ridiculous  in  the  inten- 
tion ,  was  rational  in  the  contrivance,  and  a  good  way  to  diffufe  the  Ma- 
gick  through  all  parts  of  the  A>ea. 

Somewhat  after  this  manner  tliey  ordered  the  little  ftones  in  the  old  Game 
of  Pentalithifmus ,  or  carting  up  five  Itones  to  catch  them  on  the  back  of  their 
hand.  And  with  fome  refemblance  hereof,  the  Prod  or  Prodigal  Para- 
mours difpofed  their  men,  when  they  played  at  *  Penelope.  For  being 
themfelves  an  hundred  and  eight ,  they  let  fifty  four  ftones  on  either  f'uie, 
and  one  in  the  middle ,  which  they  called  PeneUpe  which  he  that  hit  was 
Mafter  of  the  Game. 

In  Chefs  boards  and  Tables  we  yet  find  Pyramids  and  Squares ,  •wilh  we 
had  their  true  and  ancient  defcription,  far  different  from  ours,  or  the  Cher  mar 
of  the  Per/!*ns,  and  might  continue  fon  .e  elegant  Remarkables,as  being  an  In 
vention  as  high  as  Hermes  the  Secretary  of  Ofyris ,  figuring  the  whole  World, 
the  motion  of  the  Planets,  widi  Ecliples  of  Sun  and  Moon. 

Phyficians 
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Phyficlans  are  not  without  the  ufe  of  this  decuflation  in  feveral  Opera- 
tions, in  ligatures  and  union  of  diiTolved  continuities.   Mechanicks  make 
ufe  hereof  in  forcipal  Organs  ,  and  Inftruments  of  Incifion*  where- 
in who  can  but  magnifie  the_  power  of  decuflation  ,  infer vient  to  con-  *  m  tiie  die 
trary  ends,  folution  and  confolidation,  union  and  divifion,  illuftrable  from  Pofure  °f  the 
Ariftotle  in  the  old  Nmifraginm  or  Nutcracker,  and  the  Inftruments  of  Evul- 
fion,  Compreflion  or  incifion  •■,  which  confiding  of  two  Vettes  or  Arms,  Reap"b . 
converted  towards  each  other,  the  innitency  and  ftrefs  being  made  upon  the  lick,  before 
hypomochlion  or  fulciment  in  the  decuffation,  the  greater  comprefiion  is  made  thc  (  division 
by  the  union  of  two  impulfors.  iriw  tcaCo0 

The  Roman*  Bat  alia  was  ordered  after  this  manner,/ whereof  as  fuffici-  ions*  by  the 
ently  known  Virgil  hath  left  but  an  hint,  and  obfeure  intimation.  For  thus  Emperours. 
were  the  maniples  and  cohorts  of  the  Hafiati,  Precipes  and  Triarii  placed  sdmfi  jb  his 
in  their  Bodies,  wherein  confifted  the  ftrength  of  the  Roman  Battle.  By  &rt^/p^" 
this  Ordination  they  readily  fell  into  each  other}  the  Hafiati  being  preiled,  nf.^dsTe 
handfomly  retired  into  the  Intervals  of  the  Principes,  thefe  into  that  mihteri  Ro- 
of the  Triarii,  which  making  as  it  were  a  new  Body,  might  joyntly  renew  »«or*».- 
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the  Battle,  wherein  confifted  the  fecret  of  their  fuccefles.  And  therefore 
it  was  remarkably  f  lingular  in  the  Battle  of  Africa,  that  Sdpio  fearing  a 
rout  from  the  Elephants  of  the  Enemy,  left  not  the  Principes  in  their  al- 
ternate diftances,  whereby  the  Elephants  palling  the  vacuities  of  the 
Hafiati ,  might  have  run  upon  them,  but  drew  his  Battle  into  right  or- 
der, and  leaving  the  callages  bare,  defeated  the  mifchief  intended  by  the 
Elephants.  Out  of  this  figure  were  made  two  remarkable  forms  of  Battle, 
the  Cunem  and  Feneps,  or  die  (hear  and  wedge  Battles,  each  made  of  half  a 
Rhombus,  and  but  differenced  by  pofition.  The  wedge  invented  to  break 
or  work  into  a  Body,  the  Forceps  to  environ  and  defeat  the  power  thereof, 
compofed  out  of  the  fele&eft  Soldiery  and  difpofed  into  the  form  of  an 
V,  wherein  receiving  the  wedge,  it  inclofed  it  on  both  fides.  After  this 
form  the  famous  *  Nafes  ordered  his  Battle  againft  the  Franks,  and  by  this 
figure  zhe.  Almans  were  inclofed,  and  cut  in  pieces. 

The  Rhombus  or  Lozenge-figure  fo  vifible  in  this  order,  was  alfo  a  remark- 
able form  of  Battle  in  the  Grecian  *  Cavalry,  obferved  by  the  Thejfalians, 
and  Philip  King  of  Macedon,  and  frequently  by  the  Panhians ;  as  being  molt 
ready  to  turn  every  way,  and  beft  to  be  commanded,  as  having  its  Du&ors, 
or  Commanders  at  each  Angle. 

The  Macedonian  Phalanx  ( a  long  time  thought  invincible  )  confifted  of  a 
long  fquare.  For  though  they  might  be  fixteen  in  Rank  and  File,  yet  when 
they  ihut  clofe,  fo  that  the  fixth  Pike  advanced  before  the  firft,  though  the 
number  might  be  fquare,  the  figure  was  oblong,  anfwerable  unto  the  Quin- 
cuncial  quadrate  of  Curtius^  According  to  this  fquare,  Thucydides  delivers, 
the  Athenians  difpofed  their  Battle  againft  the  Lacedemonians  \  brickwife,  and 
bv  the  fame  word  the  learned  GeUim  expoundeth  the  quadrate  of  *  Virgil, 
after  the  form  of  a  Brick  or  Tile. 

And  as  the  firft  ftation  and  pofition  of  Trees,  fo  was  the  firft  habitation 
of  Men,  not  in  round  Cities,  as  of  later  foundation  5  For  the  form  of  Ba- 
bylon the  firft  City  was  fquare,  and  fo  ihall  alfo  be  the  laft,  according  to  the 
defcription  of  the  Holy  City  in  the  Apocalypfe.  The  famous  Pillars  of  Seth 
before  the  Flood,  had  alfo  the  like  foundation,  if  they  were  but  Antediluvian 
Obelisks,  and  fuch  as  Cham  and  his  JUgyptian  race  imitated  after  the  Flood. 
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But  Ni»tv«hy  which  Anchors  acknowledge  to  have  exceeded  Ballon,  was 
of  a  t  longila*eral  figure,  ninety  five  Furlongs  broad,  and  an  hundred  and 
fifty  long,  and  fo  making  about  lixty  miles  in  circuit,  which  is  is  the  mea- 
fure  of  three  days  journey,  according  unto  Military  Marches,  or  Caftrenfial 
Manfions.  So  that  if  Jonas  entred  at  the  narrower  fide,  lie  found  enough 
for  one  days  walk  to  attain  the  heart  of  the  City,  to  make  his  Proclama- 
tion. And  if  we  imagine  a  City  extending  from  ware  to  London,  the  expref- 
fion  will  be  moderate  of  fixfcore  thoufand  Infants,  although  we  allow  va- 
cuities, fields  and  intervals  of  habitation,  as  there  needs  mult  be  when  die 
Monument  of  Nimts  took  up  no  lefs  than  ten  Furlongs. 

And,  though  none  of  the  feven  wonders,  yet  a  noble  piece  of  Antiquity, 
and  made  by  a*  Copy  exceeding  all  the  reft,  .had  its  principal  parts  difpo- 
fed  after  this  manner ,  that  is,  the  Labyrinth  of  Crete,  built  upon  a  long 
quadrate,  containing  five  large  fquares;,  communicating  by  right  inflections, 
terminating  in  the  centre  of  the  middle  fquare,  and  lodging  of  the  Mino- 
taur, if  we  conform  unto  the  defcription  of  the  elegant  Medal  thereof  in 
*  Agojlino.  And  though  in  many  accounts  we  reckon  grofly  by  the  fquaie, 
yet  is  that  very  often  to  be  accepted  as  a  long-lided  quadrate,  which  was 
the  figure  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  Table  of  the  Shew  bread,  and 
the  Stone  wherein  the  names  of  the  twelve  Tribes  were  engraved,  that  is, 
three  In  a  row,  naturally  making  a  longilateral  Figure,  the  perfect  quadrate 
being  made  by  nine.  » 

What  figure  the  Stones  themfelves  maintained,  Tradition  and  Scripture 
are  filent,  yet  Lapidaries  in  precious  Stones  affeft  a  Table  or  long  fquaie, 
and  in  fuch  proportion,  that  the  two  lateral,  and  alfo  the  three  inferiour 
Tables  are  equal  unto  the  fuperiour  and  the  angles  of  the  lateral  Tables 
contain  and  conftitute  the  hjpothenufej  or  broader  iides  fubtending. 

That  the  Tables  of  the  Law  were  of  this  figure,  general  imitation  and 
tradition  hath  confirmed  5  yet  are  we  unwilling  to  load  the  moulders  of 
Mofes  with  fuch  maiTy  Stones,  as  fome  Pictures  lay  upon  them,  fmce  'tis 
plainly  delivered  that  he  came  down  with  them  in  his  hand ;  fince  the 
word  ftridly  taken  implies  no  fuch  maffy  hewing,  but  cutting,  and  fathion- 
ing  of  them  into  lhape  and  furface  fince  fome  will  have  them  Emeralds, 
and  if  they  were  made  of  the  Materials  of  Mount  Sinai,  not  improbable 
that  they  were  Marble:  Since  the  Words  were  not  many,  the  Letters  more 
of'  five  hundred,  and  the  Tables  written  on  both  fides  required  no  fuch  ca- 
pacity. 

The  Beds  of  the  Ancients  were  different  from  ours  at  prefent,  which  are 
almoft  fquare,  being  framed  oblong,  and  about  a  double  unto  their  breadth  i 
not  much  unlike  the  Area,  or  Bed  of  this  Quincuncial  quadrate.  The  (ingle 
Beds  of  Greece  were  *  fix  Foot  and  a  little  more  in  length,  three  in  breadth 
the  Giant- like-bed  of  Og,  which  had  four  cubits  of  breadth,  nine  and  a  luif 
in  length,  varied  not  much  from  this  proportion.  The  Funeral-bed  of 
King  Cheops,  in  the  greater  Pyramid,  which  holds  feven  in  length,  and  four 
Foot  in  breadth,  had  no  great  difformity  from  this  meafure  j  And  what- 
foever  were  the  breadth,  the  length  could  hardly  be  lefs,  of  the  tyrannical 
bed  of  Procrnfles,  fince  in  a  fhorter  meafure  he  had  not  been  fitted  with  Per- 
fons  for  his  cruelty  of  extenfion.  But  the  old  Sepulchral- bed,  or  Amaz*. 
nian  f  Tomb  in  the  Market- place  of  Megara,  was  in  the  form  of  a  Lozenge-, 
readily  made  out  by  thecompoi'ure  of  the  Body.  For  the  arms  not  lying 
fafciated  or  wrapt  up  after  the  Grecian  manner,  but  in  a  middle  diftencion, 
the  including  lines  will  i\x icily  make  out  that  figure. 
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CHAP.  III. 


NO  W  although  this  elegant  ordination  of  Vegetables,  hath  found  coin- 
cidence or  imitation  in  fundry  works  of  Art,  yet  is  it  not  alio  deffi- 
tute  of  natural  examples  5  and  though  overlooked  by  all,  was  elegantly  ob- 
fervable,  in  feveral  works  of  nature. 

Could  we  fatisfie  our  felves  in  the  pofition  of  the  lights  above,  or  difca- 
ver  the  wifdom  of  that  order  fo  invariably  maintained  in  the  fixed  Stars  of 
Heaven  ;  Could  we  have  any  light,  why  the  ftellary  part  of  the  firft  Mafs 
feparated  into  this  order,  that  the  Girdle  of  Orion  mould  ever  maintain  its 
line,  and  the  two  Stars  in  Charles's  Wain  never  leave  pointing  at  the  Pole- 
Star^  we  might  abate  the  Pythagorieal  Mufick  of  the  Spheres,  the  ftven- 
fold  Pipe  of  Pan,  and  the  ftrange  Cryptography  of  Gajfarel  in  his  Starry 
Book  of  Heaven. 

But  not  to  look  fo  high  as  Heaven  or  the  (ingle  Quincunx  of  the  Hyades 
upon  the  neck  of  Taurus,  the  Triangle,  and  remarkable  Crufero  about  the 
foot  of  the  Centuar  5  obfervable  rudiments  there  are  hereof  in  fubterraneous 
concretions,  and  bodies  in  the  Earth  5  in  the  Gypfum  or  Taleum  Rbomboldes,  in 
the  Fuvagimtes  or  Hony  comb  {tone,  in  the  Afteria  and  Aflroites,  and  in  the 
CTucigerous-ftone  of  S.  J  ago  of  Gallida. 

The  fame  is  obfervably  effected  in  the  1'ulut,  Catkins,  or  pendulous  excre- 
fcencies  of  feveral  Trees,  of  Wall-nuts,  Alders,  and  Hazels,  which  hang- 
ing all  the  Winter,  and  maintaining  their  Net- work  clofe,  by  the  expanfion 
thereof  are  the  early  foretellers  of  the  Spring:  difcoverable  alfo  in  long 
Pepper ,  and  elegantly  in  the  Wus  of  Calamus  Aromaticus,  fo  plentifully 
growing  with  us  in  the  firft  Palms  of  Willows,  and  in  the  Flowers  of  Syca- 
more, Petafites,  Afphodelus,  and  Blattaria,  before  explication.  After  fiich 
order  fhnd  the  flowery  Branches  in  our  belt,  fpread  Verbafcum,  and  the  feeds 
about  the  fpicous  Head  or  torch  of  Tapfus  Barbatus,  in  as  fair  a  regularity 
as  the  circular  and  wreathed  order  will  admit,  which  advanced!  one  fide  of 
the  fquare,  and  makes  the  fame  Rhomboidal. 

In  the  fquamous  heads  of  Scabious,  Knapweed,  and  the  elegant  facea  Pl- 
nea,  and  in  the  Scaly  compofure  of  the  Oal^Rofe,  which  fome  years  mod 
aboundeth.  After  this  order  hath  Nature  planted  the  Leaves  in  the  Head 
of  the  common  and  prickled  Artichoak  ;  wherein  the  black  and  filming 
Flies  do  lhelter  themfelves,  when  they  retire  from  the  purple  Flower  about 
it  The  fame  is  alfo  found  in  the  pricks,  fockets,  and  impreflions  of  the 
feeds,  in  the  pulp  or  bottom  thereof ;  wherein  do  elegantly  flick  the  Fa- 
thers of  their  Mother  *.  To  omit  the  Quincuncial  Specks  on  the  top  of  the 
Mifcle-berry  ,  efpecially  that  which  grows  upon  the  Tilht  or  Lime- Tree. 
And  the  remarkable  difpofure  of  thole  yellow  Fringes  about  the  purple 
Peftil  of  Aaron,  and  elegant  clufters  of  Dragons,  fo  peculiarly  fecured.by 
nature,  with  an  Vmbrella  or  skreening  Leaf  about  them. 

The  fpongy  Leaves  of  fome  Sea-wracks,  Fucus,  Oaks,  in  their  feveral 
kinds,  found  about  the  Shoar,  with  ejectments  of  the  Sea,  are  over- wrought 
with  Net-work  elegantly  containing  this  order :  which  plainly  declareth  the 
naturality  of  this  texture  5  and  how  the  Needle  of  nature  delightetli  to 
work,  even  in  low  and  doubtful  vegetations. 

The  Arbufletttm  or  Thicket  on  the  head  of  the  Teazel,  may  be  dbfecved 
in  this  order  :  And  he  that  confidereth  that  Fabrick  fo  regularly  palifadoed, 
and  ftemm'd  with  Flowers  of  the  Royal  colour  5  in  theHoufeof  the  fo- 
Ktary  maggor,  may  find  the  Seraglio  of  Solomon.  And  contemplating  the 
calicular  ihafts,  and  uncous  difpofure  of  their  extremities,  fo  accommoda- 
ble  unto  the  office  of  abfterfion,  not  condemn  as  wholly  improbable  the  con- 
ceit of  thofe  who  accept  it  for  the  Herb  *  Borith.  Where  by  the  way,  we 
could  with  much  inquiry  never  difcover  any  transfiguration  in  this  abfte- 
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mious  Infeft,  although  we  have  kept  them  long  in  their  proper  Houfes, 
and  Boxes.  Where  fome  wrapt  up  in  their  Webbs,  have  lived  upon  their 
Own  Bowels,  from  September  unto  fulj. 

In  fuch  a  Grove  do  walk  the  little  Creepers  about  the  head  of  the  Burr. 
And  fuch  an  order  is  obferved  in  the  aculeous  prickly  plantation  upon  die 
heads  of  feveral  common  Thiftles,remarkably  in  the  notabLe  palifadoes  about 
the  Flower  of  the  milk-Thiftle  5  and  he  that  inquireth  into  the  little  bottom 
of  the  globe-Thiftle,  may  find  that  gallant  Bum  arife  from  a  fcalp  of  like 
difpofure. 

The  white  VmbrclU  or  medical  bum  of  Elder,  is  an  Epitome  of  this  or- 
der :  arifing  from  five  main  ftemms  Qyincuncially  difpofed,  and  tolerably 
maintained  in  their  fubdivifions.  To  omit  the  lower  obfervations  in  the 
feminal  fpike  of  Mercury  wild,  and  Plantane. 

Thus  hath  Nature  ranged  the  flowers  of  Santfoyn,  and  Trench  Hony- 
fuckle  •,  and  fome  what  after  this  manner  hath  ordered  the  bufh  in  Jupiter's 
beard,  or  Houfeleek  •,  which  old  fuperftition  fet  on  the  tops  of  Houfes,  as 
a  defenfative  againft  Lightning  and  Thunder.  The  like  in  Fenny  Seagreen 
stratiotts.  or  the  water*  Souldier  which,  though  a  Military  name  from  Greece, makes 
out  the  Roman  order. 

A  like  ordination  there  is  in  the  favaginous  Sockets,  and  Lozenge  feeds 
of  the  noble  flower  of  the  Sun.   Wherein  in  Lozenge-figured  boxes  na- 
v        ture  (huts  up  the  Seeds,  and  Balfam  which  is  about  them. 

But  the  Firr  and  Pine-tree  from  their  fruits  do  naturally  di&atetjus  W/ft- 
tion-,  The  Rhomboidal  protuberances  in  Pine- apples  maintaining  mis 
Quincuncial  order  unto  each  other,  and  each  Rhombus  in  it  felf.  Thus  are 
alfo  difpofed  the  triangular  foliations  in  the  conical  fruit  of  the  Firr-tree, 
orderly  fhadowing  and  protecting  the  winged  feeds  below  them. 

The  like  fo  often  occurreth  to  the  curiofity  of  obfervers,  efpecially  in  (pl- 
eated Seeds  and  Flowers,  that  we  (hall  not  need  to  take  in  the  lingle  Quin- 
cunx of  Fuchfitis  in  the  growth  of  the  made  Fearn,  the  feedy  difpofure  of 
Gramen  Ifchemon,  and  the  trunk  or  neat  Reticulate- work  in  the  cod  of  the 
Sachel-palm. 

For  even  in  very  many  round-ftalked  Plants,  the  Leaves  are  let  after  a 
Quintuple  ordination,  the  firft  Leaf  anfwering  the  fifch  in  lateral  dilpoliti- 
on.  Wherein  the  Leaves  fucceflively  rounding  the  Stalk,  in  four  at  the 
further!:  the  compafs  is  abfolved,  and  the  fifth  Leaf  or  Sprout  returns  to  the 
uolicion  of  the  other  fifth  before  it  as  in  accounting  upward  is  often  ob- 
lervable  in  Furr,  Pcllitory,  Ragweed,  the  fprouts  of  Oaks,  and  Thorns  up- 
on Pollards,  and  very  remarkably  in  the  regular  difpofure  of  the  rugged 
excrefcencies  in  the  yearly  {hoots  of  the  Pine. 

But  in  fquare-ftalked  Plants  ,  the  Leaves  ftand  refpeclively  unto  each 
other,  either  incrofs  or  decullation  to  thofe  above  or  below  them,  arifing 
at  crots  politions  whereby  they  lhadow  not  each  other,  and  better  relilt 
the  force  of  winds,  which  in  a  parallel  fituation,  and  upon  fquare  Stalks 
would  more  forcibly  bear  upon  them. 

And  to  omit,  how  Leaves  and  Sprouts  which  compafs  not  the  Stalk,  are 
often  fet  in  a  Rhomboides,  and  making  long  and  lhort  Diagonals,  do  ftand 
like  the  leggs  of  Quadrupeds  when  they  go  :  Nor  to  urge  the  thwart  en- 
clofure  and  fardling  of  flowers  and  bloifoms  before  explication,  as  in  the 
multiplied  leaves  of  Piony  •■,  And  the  Chiafmus  in  five-leaved  flowers, 
while  one  lies  wrapt  about  the  ftaminous  beards,  the  other  four  obliquely 
ihutting  and  doling  upon  each  other  •■,  and  how  even  flowers  which  confift 
of  four  leaves,  ftand  not  ordinarily  in  three  and  one,  but  two,  and  two  crof- 
wife,  unto  the  Stylus  even  the  Autumnal  buds,  which  await  the  return  of 
the  Sun,  do  after  the  Winter- folltice  multiply  their  calicular  leaves,  making 
little  RhombHs%and  Net- work  figures,  as  in  the  Sycamore  and  Lilack. 

The  like  is  dilcoverable  in  the  original  production  of  Plants ,  which 
firft  putting  forth  two  leaves,  thofe  which  fucceed,  bear  not  over  each  other, 
but  Ihoot  obliquely  or  crofwifc,  untill  the  ftalk  appeareth $  which  fend- 
eth  not  forth  its  firft  leaves  without  all  order  unco  them :  and  he  that  from 
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hence  can  difcover  in  what  pofition  the  two  firft  leaves  did  arife,  is  no  or- 
dinary obfervator. 

Where,  by  the  way,  he  that  obferveth  the  rudimental  fpring  of  feeds, 
fhall  find  ftricl:  rule,  although  not  after  this  order.  How  little  is  required 
unto  effectual  generation,  and  in  what  diminutives  the  plaftick  principle 
lodgeth,  is  exemplified  in  feeds,  wherein  the  greater  mafs  affords  fo  little 
comproducYion.  In  Beans  the  leaf  and  root  fprout  from  the  Gerwen,  the 
main  fides  fplit,  and  lie  by  and  in  fome  pull'd  up  near  the  time  of  bloom- 
ing, we  have  found  the  pulpous  (ides  intire  or  little  wafted.  In  Acorns  the 
nebb  dilating  fplitteth  the  two  fides,  which  fometimes  lie  whole,  when 
the  Oak  is  fprouted  two  handfuls.  In  Lupins  thefe  pulpy  fides  do  fome- 
times arife  with  the  ftalk  in  a  refemblance  of  two  fat  leaves.  Wheat 
and  Rye  will  grow  up,  if  after  they  have  (hot  fome  tender  Roots,  the  ad- 
hering pulp  be  taken  from  them.  Beans  will  profper  though  a  part  be  cut 
away,  and  fo  much  fet  as  fufficeth  to  contain  and  keep  the  Germen  clofe. 
Prom  this  fuperfluous  pulp  in  unkindly,  and  wet  years,  may  arife  that  mul- 
tiplicity of  little  Infects ,  which  infeft  the  Roots  and  Sprouts  of  tender 
Grains  and  Pulfes. 

In  the  little  neb  or  fructifying  principle,  the  motion  is  regular,  and  net 
tranfvertible,  as  to  make  that  ever  the  leaf,  which  nature  intendeth  the 
roof,  obfervable  from  their  con  verfion, .  until  they  attain  their  right  pofi- 
tion,  if  Seeds  be  fet  inverfedly. 

in  vain  we  expect  the  production  of  Plants  from  different  parts  of  the 
SPed,  from  the  fame  corculpim  or  little  original  proceed  both  germinations  *, 
and  in  the  power  of  this  flender  Particle  lie  many  Roots,  that  though  the 
fame  be  pull'd  away ,  the  generative  Particle  will  renew  them  again,  and 
proceed  to  a  perfect  Plant-,  And  Malt  may  be  obferved  to  grow,  though 
the  Cummes  be  fallen  from  it. 

The  feminal  nebb  hath  a  defined  and  fingle  place,  aad  not  extended 
unto  both  extremes.  And  therefore  many  too  vulgarly  conceive  that  Bar- 
ley and  Oats  grow  at  both  ends  ■■,  For  they  arife  from  one  funElilio  or  ge- 
nerative nebb,  and  the  Spear  Hiding  under  the  husk,  firft  appeareth  nigh 
the  top.  But  in  Wheat  and  Rye  being  bare,  the  fprouts  are  feen  together. 
If  Barley  unhulled  would  grow,  both  would  appear  at  once.  But  in  this 
and  Oat-meal  the  nebb  is  broken  away,  which  makes  them  the  milder  Food 
and  lefs  apt  to  raife  fermentation  in  Decoctions, 

Men  taking  notice  of  what  is  outwardly  vifible,  conceive  a  fenfible  prio- 
rity in  the  Root.  But  as  they  begin  from  one  part,  fo  they  feem  to  ftart 
and  fet  out  upon  one  fignal  of  nature.  In  Beans  yet  foft,  in  Peafe  while 
they  adhere  unto  the  Cod,  the  rudimental  Leaf  and  Root  are  difcoverable. 
In  the  Seeds  of  Rocket  and  Muftard,  fprouting  in  Glaffes  of  Water,  when 
the  one  is  manifeft,  the  other  isalfo  perceptible.  In  muddy  Waters  apt  to 
breed  Duckweed,  and  Periwinkles,  if  the  firft  and  rudimental  ftroaks  of 
Duckweed  be  obferved,  the  Leaves  and  Root  anticipate  not  each  other. 
But  in  the  Date-ftone  the  firft  fprout  is  neither  root  nor  leaf  diftinctly, 
but  both  together  ^  For  the  Germination  being  to  paft  through  the  narrow 
Navel  and  hole  about  the  midft  of  the  ftone,  the  generative  germ  is  fain  to 
enlengthenit  felf,  and'-fhooting  out  about  an  inch,  at  thatdiftance  divideth 
into  the  afcending  and  defcending  portion. 

And  though  it  be  generally  thought,  that  Seeds  will  root  at  that  end, 
where  they  adhere  to  their  Originals,  and  obfervable  it  is  that  the  nebb  fets 
moft  often  next  the  ftalk,  as  in  Grains,  Pulfes,  and  moft  fmall  Seeds  •■,  yet  is 
it  hardly  made  out  in  many  greater  Plants.  For  in  Acorns,  Almonds,  Pi- 
ftachios,  Wall-nuts,  and  acuminated  Shells,  the  germ  puts  forth  at  the  re- 
moter!: part  of  the  pulp.  And  therefore  to  fet  Seeds  in  that  pofture,  where- 
in the  Leaf  and  Roots  may  (hoot  right  without  contortion,  or  forced  cir- 
cumvolution ,  which  might  render  them  ftrongly  rooted,  and  ftraighter, 
were  a  Criticifm  in  Agriculture.  And  Nature  feems  to  have  made  fome 
provifion  hereof  in  many  from  their  figure,  that  as  they  fill  from  the  Tree 
they  may  lie  in  Pofuions  agreeable  to  luch  advantages. 

Q.qq  i  '  .  Be- 
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Befide  the  open  and  yifible  Tefticles  of  Plants,  the  feminal  Pores  lie  in 
gieat  part  invilible,  while  the  Sun  finds  Polypody  in  Stone-walls,  the  little 
(tinging  Nettle  and  Nightihade  in  barren  Tandy  High- ways,  Scurvj-Gr*fs  in 
Greenland,  and  unknown  Plants  in  Earth  brought  from  remote  Countries. 
Belide  the  known  longevity  of  fome  Trees,  what  is  the  moft  lafting  Herb, 
or  Seed,  feems  not  ealily  determinable.  Mandrakes  upon  known  account 
have  lived  near  an  hundred  years.  Seeds  found  in  Wild-  Fowls  Gizards 
have  fprouted  in  the  Earth.  The  Seeds  of  Marjoran  and  Stramonium  care- 
lefly  kept,  have  grown  after  feven  years.  Even  in  Garden  plots  long  fal- 
low, and  digged  up,  the  Seeds  of  BUttaria  and  yellow  Henbane,  after 
twelve  years  burial  have  produced  themfelves  again. 
That  Bodies  are  firft  Spirits,  Paracelfus  could  affirm,  which  in  the  matu- 
*inmt.cum  ration  of  Seeds  and  Fruits,  feem  obfeurely  implied  by  *  Ariftotle,  when  he 
delivereth,  that  the  fpirituous  parts  are  converted  into  Water,  and  the  Wa- 
ter into  Earth  and  attefted  by  obfervation  in  the  maturative  progrefs  of 
Seeds,  wherein  at  firft  may  be  difcerned  a  flatuous  diftenlion  of  the  husk, 
afterwards  a  thin  liquor,  which  longer  time  digefteth  into  a  pulp  or  kernel, 
obfervable  in  Almonds  and  large  Nuts.  And  fome  way  anfwered  in  the 
progrellional  perfection  of  animal  femination,  in  its  fpermatical  maturation 
from  crude  pubefcency  unto  perfection.  And  even  that  Seeds  themfelves  in 
their  rudimental  difcoveries,  appear  in  foliaceous  furcles,  or  fprouts  u  ithin 
their  coverings,  in  a  diaphanous  gelly,  before  deeper  incrailation,  is  alio  vi- 
fibly  verified  in  Cherries,  Acorns,  Plums. 

From  feminal  confederations,  either  in  reference  unto  one  mother,  or  <fi- 
ftinction  from  animal  production,  the  Holy  Scripture  defcribeth  the  vege- 
table Creation  j  And  while  it  divideth  Plants  but  into  Herb  and  T rec, 
though  it  feemeth  to  make  but  an  accidental  divifion,  from  magnitude,  it 
tacitely  containeth  the  natural  diftinction  of  vegetables,  obferved  by  Her- 
barifts,  and  comprehending  the  four  kinds.  For  fince  the  molt  natural  di- 
ftinction is  made  from  the  production  of  leaf  or  (talk,  and  Plants  after  the 
two  firft  feminal  leaves,  do  either  proceed  to  fend  forth  more  leaves,  or  a 
ftalk,  and  the  folious  and  ftalky  emiffion  diftinguimeth  Herbs  and  Trees, 
they  ftand  Authentically  differenced  but  from  the  accidents  of  the  ftalk. 

The  Equivocal  production  of  things  under  undifcerned  principles,  makes 
a  large  part  of  generation,  though  they  feem  to  hold  a  wide  univocacy  in 
their  fet  and  certain  Originals,  v\  hile  almoft  every  Plant  breeds  its  peculiar 
Infect,  moft  a  Butterfly,  Moth  or  Fly,  wherein  the  Oak  feems  to  con- 
tain the  largeft  feminality,  while  the  Oak-apple,  Dill,  wholly  tuft, 
foraminous  roundles  upon  the  leaf,  and  Grapes  under  Ground  make  a  Fly 
with  fome  difference.  The  great  variety  of  Flys  lies  in  the  variety  of  their 
Originals  5  in  the  Seeds  of  Caterpillars  or  Cankers  there  lieth  not  only  a 
Butterfly  or  Moth,  but  if  they  be  fteril  or  untimely  caft,  their  production 
is  often  a  Fly,  which  we  have  alfo  obferved  from  corrupted  and  mouldred 
Eggs,  both  of  Hens  and  Fillies 5  To  omit  the  generation  of  Bees  out  of 
sebonmidus  the  Bodies  of  dead  Heifers,  or  what  is  ftrange,  yet  well  attefted,  the  pro- 
Pijc>        duction  of  Eels  in  the  backs  of  living  Cods  and  Perches. 

The  exiguity  and  fmallnefs  of  fome  Seeds  extending  to  large  producti- 
ons, is  one  of  the  magnalities  of  Nature,  fomewhat  illuftrating  the  work 
Doflifm.  of  the  Creation,  and  vaft  production  from  nothing.  The  true  f  Seeds  of 
Lammbwg.  Cyprefs  and  Rampions  are  indiftinguifliable  by  old  Eyes.  Of  the  Seeds  of 
Tabaco  a  thoufand  make  not  one  grain.  The  dilputed  Seeds  of  Harts- 
tongue,  and  Maidenhair,  require  a  greater  number.  From  fuch  undifcernable 
feminalities  arife  fpontaneous  productions.  He  that  would  difcern  the  rudi- 
mental ftroak  of  a  Plant,may  behold  it  in  the  Original  of  Duckweed,  at  the 
bignefs  of  a  Pins  point,from  convenient  Water  in  Glafles, wherein  a  watchful 
Eye  may  alfo  difcover  the  puncticular  Originals  of  Periwinkles  and  Gnats. 

That  Seeds  of  fome  Plants  are  lefs  than  any  Animals,  feems  of  no  clear 
decifion  •,  That  the  biggeft  of  Vegetables  exceedeth  the  biggeft  of  Animals 
in  full  bulk,  and  all  dimenfions,  admits  exception  in  the  Whale,  which  in 
length  and  above-ground-meafure,  will  alio  contend  with  tall  Oaks.  That  the 
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riche  ft  odour  of  Plants,  furpaffeth  that  of  Animals,  may  feem  of  fome  4  The  long 
doubt,  fince  Animal- musk  feemsto  excel  the  Vegetable,  and  we  find  fo  ™iie"?2. 
noble  a  icent  in  the  Tulip-Fly,  and  *  Goat- Beetle. 

Now  whether  feminal  Nebbs  hold  any  lure  proportion  unto  feminal 
Enclofures,  why  the  form  of  the  Germ  doth  not  anfwer  the  figure  of  the 
enclofing  Pulp  ,  why  the  Nebb  is  feated  upon  the  folid ,  and  not  the  chan- 
neled fide  of  the  Seed  as  in  Grains ,  why  fince  we  often  meet  with  two 
Yolks  in  one  (hell ,  and  fometimes  one  Egg  within  another ,  we  do  not 
oftener  meet  with  two  Nebbs  in  one  diftinct  Seed :  why  fince  the  Eggs  of 
a  Hen  laid  at  onecourfe,  do  commonly  out- weigh  the  Bird,  and  ibme 
Moths  coming  out  of  their  cafes,  without  aififtance  of  food,  will  lay  fo  ma- 
ny Eggs  as  to  out-weigh  their  bodies ,  Trees  rarely  bear  their  Fruit ,  in  that 
gravity  or  proportion :  Whether  in  the  germination  of  feeds  according  to 
Hipocrates ,  the  lighter  part  afcendeth ,  and  maketh  the  fprout,  the  heavieft 
tending  downward  frameth  the  Root-,  Since  we  obferve  that  the  firft 
lhoot  of  feeds  in  water,  will  fink  or  bow  down  at  the  upper  and  leafing 
end:  Whether  it  be  not  more  rational  Epicurifm  to  contrive  whole 
Dilhes  out  of  the  Nebbs  and  fpirited  particles  of  Plants,  than  from  the  Gal- 
latures  and  Treddles  of  Eggs ;  fince  that  part  is  found  to  hold  no  feminal 
(hare  in  Oval  Generation ,  are  Queries  which  might  enlarge ,  but  muft  con- 
clude this  digreflion. 

And  though  not  in  this  order ,  yet  how  Nature  delighteth  in  this  num- 
ber, and  what  confent  and  coordination  there  is  in  the  leaves  and  parts  of 
Flowers ,  it  cannot  efcape  our  obfervation  in  no  fmall  number  of  Plants. 
For  the  calicular  or  fupporting  and  doling  leaves,do  anfwer  the  number  of  the 
Flowers ,  efpecially  fuch  as  exceed  not  the  number  of  Swallows  Eggs  j  as  in 
Violets,  Stitchwort,  Bloffoms,  and  Flowers  of  one  Leaf  have  often  five  di- 
visions ,  anfwered  by  a  like  number  of  calicular  leaves  5  as  Gemiauella,  Con- 
volvulus ,  Bell-flowers.  In  many  the  Flowers ,  Blades  ,  or  ftaminous 
Shoots  and  Leaves  are  all  equally  Five ,  as  in  Cockle,  Mullein,  and  BUt- 
taria  ;  Wherein  the  Flowers  before  explication  are  pentagonally  wrapped 
up ,  with  fome  refemblance  of  the  Blatta  or  Moth  from  whence  it  hath  its 
Name:  But  the  contrivance  of  Nature  is  fingular  in  the  opening  andfhut- 
ting  of  Bindweeds ,  performed  by  five  inflexures ,  diftinguilhable  by  Pyra- 
midal figures,  and  alfo  different  colours. 

The  Rofe  at  firft  is  thought  to  have  been  of  five  leaves ,  as  it  yet 
groweth  wild  among  us  ^  but  in  the  moft  luxuriant,  the  calicular  leaves 
do  ftill  maintain  that  number.  But  nothing  is  more  admired  than  the  five 
Brethren  of  the  Rofe ,  and  the  ftrange  difpofure  of  the  Appendices  or 
Beards ,  in  the  calicular  leaves  thereof,  which  in  defpair  of  refolution  is  to- 
lerably falved  from  this  contrivance ,  beft  ordered  and  fuited  for  the  free 
clofure  of  them  before  explication.  For  thofe  two  which  are  fmooth , 
and  of  no  Beard ,  are  contrived  to  lye  undermoft ,  as  without  prominent 
parts ,  and  fit  to  be  fmoothly  covered  j  the  other  two  which  are  befet  with 
Beards  on  either  fide ,  ftand  outward  and  uncovered ,  but  the  fifth  or  half- 
bearded  leaf  is  covered  on  the  bare  fide ,  but  on  the  open  fide  ftands  free, 
and  bearded  like  the  other. 

Befides,  a  large  number  of  leaves  have  five  divifions,  and  may  becir- 
cumfcribed  by  a  Pentagon  ox  figure  of  five  Angles ,  made  by  right  lines  from 
the  extremity  of  their  ieaves ,  as  in  Maple ,  Vine ,  Fig-tree :  But  five- 
leaved  Flowers  are  commonly  difpofed  circularly  about  the  Stylus  -7  accord- 
ing to  the  higher  Geometry  of  Nature ,  dividing  a  circle  by  five  radii,  which 
concurr  not  to  make  Diameters ,  as  in  Quadrilateral  and  Sexangular  Inter- 
ferons. 

Now  the  number  of  Five  is  remarkable  in  every  circle ,  not  only  as  the 
firft  fpherical  number,  but  the  meafure  of  fpherical  motion.  For  fpherical 
bodies  move  by  fives,  and  every  globular  figure  placed  upon  a  plane,  in 
dired  volutation ,  returns  to  the  firft  point  of  conta&ion  in  the  firft  touch, 
accounting  by  the  Axes  of  the  Diameters  or  Cardinal  points  of  the  four 
quarters  thereof.   And  before  it  arriveth  unto  the  fame  point  again ,  it 
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maketh  five  circles  equal  unto  it  felf,  in  each  progrefs  from  thofe  quarters 
abfolving  an  equal  circle. 

By  the  fame  number  doth  Nature  divide  the  circle  of  the  Sea-Star ,  and 
in  that  order  and  number  difpofeth  thofe  elegant  Semi  circles,  or  dental 
Sockets  and  Eggs  in  the  Sea  Hedge-hogg.  And  no  mean  Obfervations 
hereof  there  is  in  the  Mathematicks  of  the  neateft  Retiary  Spider ,  which 
concluding  in  forty  four  Circles ,  from  five  Semidiameters  beginneth  that 
elegant  Texture. 

And  after  this  manner  doth  lay  the  foundation  of  the  circular  branches  of 
the  Oak ,  which  bein%  five-cornered ,  in  the  tender  annual  fprouts ,  and 
manifefting  upon  Inciiion  the  Signature  of  a  Star ,  is  after  made  circular, 
and  fwell'd  into  a  round  body :  Which  practice  of  Nature  is  become  a 
»  Elm.  11. 4.  P°int  of  Art. ,  and  makes  two  Problems  in  *  Ettdide.  But  the  Bryar  which 
fends  forth  moots  and  prickles  from  its  angles ,  maintains  its  pentagonal 
figure ,  and  the  unobferved  Signature  of  a  handfome  Porch  within  it.  To 
omit  the  five  fmall  Buttons  dividing  the  Circle  of  the  Ivy-berry ,  and  the 
five  Characters  in  the  Winter  ftalk  of  the  Walnut ,  with  many  other 
Obfervables ,  which  cannot  efcape  the  eyes  of  lignal  difcerners  j  Such  as 
know  where  to  find  Ajax  his  Name  in  Gallimcum ,  or  Aaron's  Mure  in 
Henbane. 

Quincuncial  forms  and  ordinations  are  alfo  obfervable  in  animal  figura- 
tions. For  to  omit  the  hyoides  or  throat-bone  of  Animals ,  the  furcnla  or 
merry-thought  in  Birds ,  which  fupporteth  the  fcap uU ,  affording  a  paffage  for 
the  wind-pipe  and  the  gullet ,  the  wings  of  Flyes ,  and  difpofure  of  their 
leggs  in  their  firft  formation  from  Maggots,  and  the  pofition  of  their  horns, 
wings  and  leggs,  in  their  Aurelian  cafes  and  fwadling-clouts :  The  back  of 
the  Cimex  Arborem ,  found  often  upon  Trees  and  leffer  Plants,  doth  elegant- 
ly difcover  the  Burgundian  decuflation  •■,  And  the  like  i  obfervable  in  the 
belly  of  the  Notonetton,  or  Water-Beetle ,  which  fwimmeth  on  its  back  , 
and  the  handfom  Rhombus's  of  the  Sea-Poult ,  or  Werrel,  on  either  fide 
dae  Supina . 

The  fexangular  Cells  in  the  Honey-combs  of  Bees  are  difpofed  after  this 
order  %  much  there  is  not  of  wonder  in  the  confufed  Houfes  of  Pifmires, 
though  much  in  their  bufie  life  and  actions ,  more  in  the  edificial  Palaces 
of  Bees  and  Monarchical  fpirits;  who  make  their  combs  fix- corner 'd ,  de- 
clining a  circle ,  whereof  many  ftand  not  clofe  together ,  and  compleady 
fill  the  area  of  the  place ;  But  rather  affecting  a  iix-lided  figure ,  whereby 
every  cell  affords  a  common  fide  unto  fix  more ,  and  alfo  a  fit  receptacle 
for  the  Bee  it  felf,  which  gathering  into  a  Cylindrical  Figure ,  aptly  en- 
ters its  fexangular  houfe ,  more  nearly  approaching  a  circular  Figuie,  than 
either  doth  the  Square  or  Triangle.  And  the  Combs  themfelves  fo  regu- 
larly contrived ,  that  their  mutual  interfe&ions  make  three  Lozenges  at  the 
bottom  of  every  CelU  which  feverally  regarded  make  three  Rows  of 
neat  Rhomboidal  Figures ,  connected  at  the  angles,  and  fo  continue  three 
feveral  chains  throughout  the  whole  Comb. 

As  for  the  Favago  found  commonly  on  the  Sea-fhoar ,  though  named  from 
an  Honey-comb,  it  but  rudely  makes  out  the  refemblance,  and  better 
agrees  with  the  round  Cells  of  Humble  bees.  He  that  would  exactly  di- 
fcern  the  (hop  of  a  Bees  mouth,  need  obferving  eyes,  and  good  augmenting 
glafTes-,  wherein  is  difcoverable  one  of  the  neateft  pieces  in  nature j  and  he 
muft  have  a  more  piercing  eye  than  mine,  who  finds  out  the  lhape  of  Bulls- 
heads  in  the  guts  of  Drones  prelfed  out  behind,  according  to  the  experiment 
Go<».  <ie  Sd'.e.  of  Gomefms  $  wherein  notwithstanding  there  feemeth  fomewhat  which  might 
incline  a  pliant  fancy  to  credulity  of  fimilitude. 

A  refemblance  hereof  there  is  in  the  orderly  and  rarely  difpofed  Cells 
made  by  Flyes  and  Infects,  which  we  have  often  found  faflened  about  fmall 
(prigs i  and  in  thofe  cottonary  and  woolly  Pillows,  which  fometimes  we 
meet  with  fattened  unto  Leaves,  there  is  included  an*  elegant  Net- work 
Texture ,  out  of  which  come  many  fmall  Flies.  And  fome  refemblance 
there  is  of  this  order  in  the  Eggs  of  l'ome  Butterflies  and  Moths,  as  they 
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ftick  upon  leaves ,  and  other  fubftances*,  which  being  dropped  from  behind, 
nor  directed  by  the  eye ,  doth  neatly  declare  how  Nature  Geometrizeth, 
and  obferveth  order  in  all  things.  .  , 

A  like  correfpbndency  in  figure  is  found  in  the  Skins  and  outward 
Teguments  of  Animals,  whereof  a  regardable  part  are  beautiful  by  this 
Texture.  As  the  backs  of  feveral  Snakes  and  Serpents ,  elegantly  re- 
markable in  the-A/te,  and  the  Dart-Snake,  in  the  ChUfimu  and  larger 
deculTations  upon  the  back  of  the  Rattle-Snake ,  and  in  the  clofe  and  fi- 
ner Texture  of  the  Mater  formharum  i  or  Snake  that  delights  in  Ant- 
hills  whereby  upon  approach  of  outward  injuries,  they  can  raife  a  thicker 
Phalanx  on  their  backs ,  and  handfomely  contrive  themfelves  into  all 
kinds  of  Flexures  :  Whereas  their  bellies  are  commonly  covered  with 
fmooth  femicircular  divifions ,  as  beft  accommodable  unto  their  quick  and 
gliding  motion. 

This  way  is  followed  by  Nature  in  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  tail  of 
the  Bever  ,  wherein  the  fcaly  particles  are  difpofed  fomewhat  after  this  or- 
der ,  which  is  the  plaineft  refolution  of  the  wonder  of  Bellonms ,  while  he 
faith  with  incredible  Artifice  hath  Nature  framed  the  Tail  or  Oar  of  the 
Bever:  where  by  the  way  we  cannot  but  wiih  a  model  of  their  Houfes ,  fo 
much  extolled  by  fome  Defcribers :  wherein  fince  they  are  fo  bold  as  to 
venture  upon  three  ftages,  we  might  examine  their  Artifice  in  the  con- 
tignations ,  the  Rule  and  Order  in  the  compartitions  5  or  whether  that 
magnified  Structure  be  any  more  than  a  rude  rectangular  Pyle  or  meer 
Hovel-building. 

Thus  works  the  Hand  of  Nature  in  the  Feathery  Plantation  ahout  Birds.  *  Etef"*1* 
Obfervable  in  the  skins  of  the  *  Breaft,  Leggs  and  Pinions  of  Turkies,  Geefe,  XKde 
and  Ducks,  and  the  Oars  or  finny  feet  of  Water-Fowl :  And  fuch  a  natu-  oftheftrip- 
ral  Net  is  the  fcaly  covering  of  Fifties,  of  Mullets,  Carps,  Tenches,  &c  ped  skins  of 
even  in  fuch  as  are  excoriable  and  confift  of  fmaller  fcales,  as  Bretts ,  Soals,  Dive- Fowl,  of 
and  Flounders.   The  like  Reticulate  grain  is  obfervable  in  fome  Rujfia  Lea-  Jm^So* 
ther.  To  omit  the  ruder  Figures  of  the  oflrat'un ,  the  triangular  or  Cunny-  ' 
fifh,  or  the  pricks  of  the  Sea- Porcupine. 

The  fame  is  alfo  obfervable  in  fome  part  of  the  skin  of  Man,  in  Habits 
of  neat  Texture ,  and  therefore  not  unaptly  compared  unto  a  Net :  We 
{hall  not  affirm  that  from  fuch  grounds ,  the  ^Egyptian  Embalmers  imita- 
ted this  Texture ,  yet  in  their  Linnen-folds  the  fame  is  ftill  obfervable  a- 
mong  their  neateft  Mummies ,  in  the  Figures  of  Ifis  and  OJjris ,  and  the 
Tutelary  fpirits  in  the  Bembine  Table.  \  Nor  is  it  to  be  over- looked  how 
Orui ,  the  Hieroglyphick  of  the  World,  is  defcribed  in  a  Net-work  Cover- 
ing, from  the  Shoulder  to  the  Foot.  And  ( not  to  enlarge  upon  the  cru- 
ciated  Character  of  Trifmegiflus,  or  handed  crofles,  fo  often  occurring  in  the 
Needles  of  Pharaoh,  and  Obelisks  of  Antiquity )  the  Statu*  Ifiacte,  and  little 
Idols ,  found  about  the  Mummies ,  do  make  a  decuiTation  or  Jacobs  Crofs, 
with  their  Arms ,  like  that  on  the  Head  of  Efbraim  and  Manages ,  and  this 
decuJJJs  is  alfo  graphically  defcribed  between  them. 

This  Reticulate  or  Net-work  was  alfo  considerable  in  the  inward  parts 
of  Man ,  not  only  from  the  firft  [nbtegmen  or  warp  of  his  formation ,  but  in 
the  netty  fibres  of  the  Veins  and  Veffels  of  Life  3  wherein  according  to 
common  Anatomy  the  right  and  tranfverfe  fibres  are  decuffated  by  the  ob- 
lique fibres  -7  and  fo  muft  frame  a  Reticulate  and  Quincuncial  Figure  by 
their  Obliquations ,  Emphatically  extending  that  elegant  exprelfion  of  Scri- 
pture ,  Thou  hafi  curioujlj  embroidered  me ,  thou  haft  wrought  me  up  after  the 
fineft  way  of  Texture,  and  as  it  were  with  a  Needle. 

Nor  is  the  fame  obfervable  only  in  fome  parts ,  but  in  the  whole  body" 
of  Man ,  which  upon  the  extenfion  of  Arms  and  Leggs ,  doth  make  out  a 
Square ,  whofe  interfedion  is  at  the  Genitals.  To  omit  the  phantaftical 
Quincunx  in  Plate  of  the  firft  Hermaphrodite  or  double  man,  united  at  the 
Loyns,  which  filter  after  divided. 
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A  rudimental  refomblance  hereof  there  is  in  the  cruciated  and  rugged 
folds  of  the  Reticulum, ox  Net- like  Ventricle  of  ruminating  horned  Animal?, 
which  is  the  fecond  in  order,  and  culinarily  called  the  Honey-comb.  For 
many  divifions  there  are  in  the  ftomach  of  feveral  animals  •,  what  number 
they  maintain  in  the  Scdrm  and  ruminating  Filh,  common  description,  or  our 
own  experiment  hath  made  no  difcovery.  But  in  the  Ventricle  of  Porpufes 
there  are  three  divifions.  In  many  Birds  a  Crop,  Gizard,  and  little  receptacle 
before  it  but  in  Cornigerous  animals,  which  chew  the  Cud,  there  are  no 
lefs  than  four  of  diftindt  poiition  and  office. 

The  Reticulum  by  thefe  crofted  cells,  makes  a  further  digeftion,  in  the  dry 
and  exfuccous  part  of  the  Aliment  received  from  the  firft  Ventricle.  For  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Gullet  there  is  a  double  Orifice-,  What  is  rirft  received  at 
the  mouth  defcendeth  into  the  firft  and  greater  ftomach,  from  whence  it  is 
returned  into  the  mouth  again  •,  and  after  a  fuller  maftication,  and  falivous 
mixture,  what  part  thereof  defcendeth  again  in  a  moift  and  fucculent  body, 
Aides  down  the  fofter  and  more  permeable  Orifice,  into  the  Omafw  or  third 
ftomach  $  and  from  thence  conveyed  into  the  fourth,  receives  its  laft  digefti- 
on. The  other  dry  and  exfuccous  part  after  rumination  by  the  larger  and 
ftronger  Orifice  beareth  into  the  firft  ftomach,  from  thence  into  the  Reticulum, 
and  fo  progrelfively  into  the  other  divifions._  And  therefore  in  Calves  newly- 
calved,  there  is  little  or  no  ufe  of  the  two  firft  Ventricles,  for  the  milk  and 
liquid  Aliment  llippeth  down  the  fofter  Orifice,  into  the  third  ftomach  5  where 
making  little  or  no  ftay,  it  paffeth  into  the  fourth,  the  feat  of  the  Coagulum, 
or  Runnet,  or  that  divi  lion  of  ftomach  which  feems  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
whole,  in  the  Greek  Tranftation  of  the  Priefts  Fee,  in  the  Sacrifice  of  Peace- 
offerings. 

As  for  thofe  Rhomboidal  Figures  made  by  the  Cartilagineous  parts  of  the 
Wezon,  in  the  Lungs  of  great  Fifties,  and  other  animals,  as  RorMetius  difco- 
vered,  we  have  not  found  them  fo  to  anfwer  pur  figure  as  to  be  drawn  into 
illuftration   Something  we  expected  in  the  more  difcernable  texture  of  the 
Lungs  of  Frogs,  which  notwithstanding  being  but  two  curious  bladders  not 
weighing  above  a  grain,  we  found  interwoven  with  veins,  not  obferving  any 
juft  order.   More  orderly  (ituated  are  thofe  cretaceous  and  chalky  concretions 
found  fometimes  in  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  Fetch  on  either  lide  their  Spine-, 
which  being  not  agreeable  unto  our  order,  nor  yet  obferved  by  any,  we  lhall 
not  here  difcourfe  on. 
But  had  we  found  a  better  account  and  tolerable  Anatomy,  of  that  promi- 
*  1552.  de-     nent  Jowl  of  the  *  Sperm*  Ceti  Whale,  than  queftuary  operation,  or  the  ftench 
fcribed  in  our  of  the  laft  caft  upon  our  (hoar,  permitted,  We  might  have  perhaps  difcovered 
pftHdo-tpidem.  fome  handfome  order  in  thofe  Net-like  Seales  and  Sockets,  made  like  Honey- 
lc,3*        combs,  containing  that  medical  matter. 

Laftly,  The  incelftonor  local  motion  of  animals  is  made  with  analogy  un- 
to this  figure,  by  decullative  diametrals,  Quincuncial  Lines  and  Angle?.  For 
to  omit  the  enquiry  how  Butterflies  and  Breezes  move  their  four  YVings,how 
Birds  and  Fillies  in  Air  and  Water  move  by  joynt  ftiokes  of  oppoiite 
Wings  and  Finns,  and  how  falient  animals  in  jumping  forward  feem  to  arile 
and  fall  upon  a  fquare  bale ;  As  the  ftation  of  molt  Quadrupeds  is  made  upon 
a  long  fquare,  fo  in  their  motion  they  make  a  Khmtboides  5  their  common 
progreflion  being  performed  Diametrally,  by  decollation  and  crofs  advance- 
ment of  their  legs,  which  not  obferved,  begot  that  remarkable  abfurdity  in 
the  poiition  of  the  legs  of  Caftor's  Horle  in  the  Capitol.  The  Snake  Which 
moveth  circularly  makes  his  fpires  in  like  order,  the  convex  and  concave  lpi- 
rals  anfwering  each  other  at  alternate diltancesi  In  the  motion  of  Man  the 
Arms  and  Legs  obferve  this  thwarting  poiition,  but  the  Legs  alone  do  move 
1  Quincuncially  by  (ingle  angles  with  lome  refemblanceof  an  V  meafured  by 
fucceflive  advancement  from  each  Foot,  and  the  angle  of  indenture  great  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  extent  or  brevity  of  the  ftride. 

Studious  Oblervators  may  difcover  more  analogies  in  the  orderly  book  of 
nature,  and  cannot  elcape  the  Elegancy  of  her  liana  in  other  correspondencies* 
The  Figures  of  nails  and  crucifying  appurtenances  are  but  precarioufly  made 
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out  in  the  Granadilla  or  Flower  of  drift's  Paflionj  And  we  defpair  to  be- 
hold in  thefe  parts  that  handfom  draught  of  crucifixion  to  the  Fruit  of  the 
Barbado-YvoR.    The  feminal  Spike  of  Pholaris,  or  great  fhaking  Grafs,  more 
nearly  anfwers  the  tail  of  a  Rattle-Snake,  than  many  refemblances  in  Porta.- 
And  if  the  Man  *  Orchis  of  Column*  be  well  made  out,  it  excelled!  all  ana-  *  0nhis  A*- 
logies.   In  young  Wallnuts  cut  athwart,  it  is  not  hard  to  apprehend  ftrange  t£ffl£?i 
Characters  5  and  in  thofe  of  fomewhat  elder  growth,  handfome  ornamental  lmM. 
draughts  about  a  plain  crofs.   In  the  root  of  Ofmond  or  Water-fern,  every 
Eye  may.  difcern  the  form  of  a  Half  Moon,  Rain-bow,  or  half  the  Cha- 
racter of  Pifces,  Some  find  Hebrew,  Arabic^  Greeks,  and  Latin  Characters  in 
Plants  \  In  a  common  one  among  us  we  feem  to  read  Actio,  Viviu,  Mil. 

Right  lines  and  circles  make  out  the  bulk  of  Plants  In  the  parts  thereof 
we  find  Heliacal  or  fpiral  roundles,  Veluta\  conical  Sections,  circular  Pyra- 
mids, and  fruftums  of  Archimedes ;  And  cannot  overlook  the  orderly  hand 
of  Nature,  in  the  alternate  fucceflion  of  the  flat  and  narrower  fides  in  the 
tender  (hoots  of  the  Afh,  or  the  regular  inequality  of  bignefs  in  the  five- 
leaved  flowers  of  Henbane,  and  fomething  like  in  the  calicular  leaves  of 
Tutfen.  How  the  fpots  of  Perjicaria  do  manifeft  themfelves  between  the 
flxth  and  tenth  rib.  How  the  triangular  cap  in  the  Item  or  fijlus  of  Tuleps 
doth  conftantly  point  at  three  outward  leaves.  That  fpicated  Flowers  do 
open  firft  at  the  ftalk.  That  white  Flowers  have  yellow  thrums  or  knops. 
That  the  nebb  of  Beans  and  Peafe  do  all  look  downward,  and  fo  prefs  not 
upon  each  other  5  And  how  the  Seeds  of  many  pappous  or  downy  Flowers 
lockt  up  in  fockets  after  a  gomphofis  or  wwmV-articulation diffufe  them- 
felves circularly  into  branches  of  rare  order,  obfervable  in  Tragopogon  or 
Goats-beard,  conformable  to  the  Spiders  web,  and  the  Radii  in  like  manner 
telarly  inter-woven. 

And  how  in  animal  Natures,  even  colours  hold  correfpondencies,  and 
mutual  correlations.  That  the  colour  of  the  Caterpillar  will  fhew  again  in 
the  Butterfly,  with  fome  latitude  is  allowable.  Though  the  regular  fpots 
in  their  wings  feem  but  a  mealy  adhefion,  and  fuch  as  may  be  wiped  away; 
yet  fince  they  come  in  this  variety,  out  of  their  cafes,  there  muft  be  regu- 
lar pores  in  thofe  parts  and  membrances,  defining  fuch  Exudations. 

That  f  Augtiftm  had  native  notes  on  his  body  and  belly,  after  the  order  t  ii 
and  number  in  the  Star  of  Charles  wainy  will  not  feem  ftrange  unto  altral  VIU  A*£' 
Phyfiognomy,  which  accordingly  confidereth  moles  in  the  body  of  Man  ;  or 
Phyfical  Obfervators,  who  from  the  pofition  of  Moles  in  the  Face;  reduce 
them  to  rule  and  correfpondency  in  other  parts.  Whether  after  the  like 
method  medical  conjecture  may  not  be  raifed  upon  parts  inwardly  affected ; 
fince  parts  about  the  lips  are  the  critical  feats  of  Puftules  difcharged  in  Agues  5 
and  fcrophulous  tumours  about  the  neck  do  fo  often  fpeak  the  like  about 
the  Mefentery,  may  alfo  be  confidered. 

The  ruilet  neck  in  young  Lambs  feems  but  adventitious,  and  may  owe 
its  tincture  to  fome  contaction  in  the  Womb  But,  that  if  fliecp  have  any 
black  or  deep  ruflet  in  their  Faces,  they  want  not  the  fame  about  their  Legs 
and  Feet  s  That  black  hounds  have  mealy  mouths  and  feet  •■,  That  black 
Cows  which  have  any  white  in  their  tails,  fhould  not  mifs  of  fome 
in  their  bellies-,  and  if  all  white  in  their  bodies,  yet  if  black-mouth'd, 
their  ears  and  feet  maintain  the  fame  colour,  are  correfpondent  tinctures 
not  ordinarily  failing  in  Nature,  which  eafily  unites  the  accidents  of  ex- 
tremities, fince  in  fome  generations  fhe  tranfmutes  the  parts  themfelves, 
while  in  the  Aurelian  Met amor -phofis  the  head  of  the  Canker  becomes  the 
Tail  of  the  Butterfly.  Which  is  in  fome  way  not  beyond  the  contrivance 
of  Art,  in  fubmerfions  and  inlays,  inverting  the  extremes  of  the  Plant,  and  , 
fetching  the  root  from  the  top,  and  alfo  imitated  in  handfom  columnar/ 
work ,  in  the  inverfion  of  the  extremes  j  wherein  the  Capitel,  and  the 
Bafe,  hold  fuch  near  correfpondency. 

In  the  motive  parts  of  Animals  may  be  difcovered  mutual  proportions  v 
not  only  in  thofe  of  Quadrupeds,  but  in  the  thigh-bone,,  leg,  foot  bone,  and 
claws  of  Birds.  The  legs  of  Spiders  are  made  after  a  fefqui- tertian  proportion; 
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and  the  long  leggs  of  fome  Locufts,  double  unto  fome  others.  But  the  in- 
ternodial  parts  of  Vegetables,  or  fpaces  between  the  joints,  are  contrived 
with  more  uncertainty  though  the  joints  themfelves  in  many  Plants, 
maintain  a  regular  number. 

In  Vegetable  Compofure ,  the  unition  of  prominent  parts  feems  mod  to 
anfwer  the  Apophyfes  or  Procefles  of  Animal  bones ,  whereof  they  are  the 
produced  parts  or  prominent  explanations.  And  though  in  the  parts  of 
Plants  which  are  not  ordained  for  motion ,  we  do  not  expect  correspon- 
dent Articulations  j  yet  in  the  fetting  on  of  fome  flowers  and  feeds  in  their 
fockets ,  and  the  lineal  commhTure  of  the  pulp  of  feveral  feeds ,  may  be  ob- 
ferved  fome  ihadow  of  the  Harmony  fome  lhow  of  the  Gcmphofis  or  mmis- 
articulation. 

As  for  the  Diarthrojis  or  motive  Articulation,  there  is  expected  little  Ana- 
logy 5  though  long- {talked  leaves  do  move  by  long  lines ,  and  haveobler- 
vable  motions,  yet  are  they  made  by  outward  impulfion,  like  the  motion 
of  pendulous  bodies ,  while  the  parts  themfelves  are  united  by  fome  kind 
QXfymphrfis  unto  the  flock. 

But  Handing  Vegetables ,  void  of  motive- Articulations ,  are  not  without 
many  motions.  For  befide  the  motion  of  vegetation  upward ,  and  of  radia- 
tion unto  all  quarters,  that  of  contraction,  dilatation,  inclination,  and  contor- 
tion, is  difcoverable  in  many  Plants.  To  omit  the  Role  offerUho,  the  Ear 
of  Rye,  which  moves  with  change  of  weather,  and  the  Magical  Spit ,  made 
of  no  rare  Plants,  which  winds  before  the  fire ,  and  roafts  the  Bird  without 
turning. 

Even  Animals  near  the  ClafTis  of  Plants ,  feem  to  have  the  moft  reftlefs 
motions.  The  Summer-worm  of  Ponds  and  Plafhes ,  makes  a  long  wa- 
ving motion  the  Hair-worm  feldom  lies  ftill.  He  that  would  behold  a 
very  anomalous  motion ,  may  obferve  it  in  the  tortile  and  tiring  ftroaks 
of  *  Gnat  worms. 


CHAP.  IV. 


AS  for  the  Delights,  Commodities,  Myfteries,  with  other  concern- 
ments of  this  Order ,  we  are  unwilling  to  fly  them  over ,  in  the  lhort 
deliveries  of  Virgil,  Varro,  or  others,  and  mall  therefore  enlarge  with  addi- 
tional ampliations. 

By  this  pofition  they  had  a  juft  proportion  of  Earth ,  to  fupply  an  equa- 
lity of  nourimment.  Thediftance  being  ordered,  thick  or  thin,  according 
to  the  magnitude  or  vigorous  attraction  of  the  Plant ,  the  goodnefs ,  lean- 
Dels  or  propriety  of  the  Soyl :  and  therefore  the  rule  of  Solon,  concerning 
the  Territory  of  Athens ,  not  extendible  unto  all  allowing  the  diftance  of 
fix  foot  unto  commom  Trees ,  and  nine  for  the  Figg  and  Olive. 

They  had  a  due  diffufion  of  their  Roots  on  all  or  both  fides,  whereby 
they  maintained  fome  proportion  to  their  height ,  in  Trees  of  large  radica- 
tion.  For  that  they  ftrictly  make  good  their  profundeur  or  depth  unto 
their  height,  according  to  common  conceit ,  and  that  expreifion  of  *  Virgil, 
though  confirmable  from  the  Plane  Tree  in  PUnj ,  and  fome  few  examples, 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  generation  of  Trees  almoft  in  any  kind ,  ei- 
rttmar*  tner  °f  fide-lpreading ,  or  Tap-roots :  Except  we  meafure  them  by  lateral 
ttni.it.  and  oppofite  diffulions  •,  nor  commonly  to  be  found  in  mimr  or  Heiby  Plants  *, 
if  we  except  Sea-holly,  Liquorilh,  Sea-rulh,  and  fome  others. 

They  had  a  commodious  radiation  in  their  growth  •,  and  a  due  expanfion 
of  their  branches,  for  fliadow  or  delight.  For  Trees  thickly  planted, 
do  run  up  in  height  and  branch  with  no  expanlion ,  lhooting  unequally  or 
lhort ,  and  thin  upon  the  neighbouring  fide.  And  therefore  Trees  are  in- 
wardly bare  ,  and  fpring ,  and  leaf  from  the  outward  and  Sunny  fide  of 
their  branches. 

<  Whereby 


*  Quantum 
vtrtice  ad  au- 
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Whereby  they  alfo  avoided  the  peril  of  or,  one  Tree  perifli- 

ing  with  another,  as  it  happened!  oft-times  from  the  fick  effluviums  or  entan- 
glements of  the  Roots ,  falling  foul  with  each  other.   Obfervable  in  Elms 
fet  in  Hedges,  where  if- one  dieth  the  neighbouring  Tree  profpereth  not 
long  after.  : .  ..  . 

In  this  fituation  divided  into  many  intervals  and  open  unto  fix  paffages, 
they  had  the  advantage  of  a  fair  perflation  from  winds ,  brulhing  and 
cleanfing  their  furfaces ,  relaxing  and  clofing  their  pores  unto  due  perfo- 
ration.  For  that  they  afford  large  effluviums  perceptible  from  odours ,  dif- 
fufed  at  great  diftances,  is  obfervable  from  Onyons  out  of  the  Earth; 
which  though  dry ,  and  kept  until  the  fpring as  they  llioot  forth  large  and 
many  leaves ,  do  notably  abate  of  their  weight.   And  Mint  ^growing  in 
glalles  of  water ,  untill  it  arriveth  unto  the  weight  of  an  ounce ,  in  a  ihady 
place,  will  fometimes  exhauft  a  pound  of  water. 

And  as  they  fend  forth  much ,  fo  may  they  receive  fomewhat  in  ;  For 
befide  the  common  way  and  road  of  reception  by  the  root ,  there  may  be 
a  refection  ana1  imbibition  from  without;  For  gentle  fliowres  refrem  Plants, 
though  they  enter  not  their,  roots;  and  the  good  and  bad  effluviums  of  Ve- 
getables ,  promote  or  debilitate  each  other.  So  Eftthymum  and  Dodder,  root* 
lefs  and  out  of  the  ground ,  maintain  themfelves  upon  Thyme,  Savory ,  and 
Plants  whereon  they  hang.   And  Ivy  divided  from  the  root,  we  have  ob- 
ferved  to  live  fome  years ,  by  the  cirrous  parts  commonly  conceived  but 
as  tenacles  and  holdfafts  unto  it.  The  ftalks  of  Mint  cropt  from  the  root 
ftripped  from  the  leaves ,  and  fet  in  glares  with  the  root  end  upward ,  and 
out  of  the  water ,  we  have  obferved  to  fend  forth  lprouts  and  leaves  with- 
out the  aid  of  roots,  and  Scordjum  to  grow  in  like  manner,  the  leaves  fee 
downward  in  water.   To  omit  feveral  Sea-plants,  which  grow  on  jingle 
roots  from  ftones,  although  in  very  many  there  are  fide- lhoots  and  fibres^ 
befide  the  fattening  root.  .  ...... 

By  this  open  pofiuon  they  were  fairly  expofedunto  the  Rays  of  Moon 
and  Sun ,  fo  confiderable  in  the  growth  of  Vegetables.   For  though  Pop- 
lars ,  Willows ,  and  feveral  Trees  be  made  to  grow  about  the  brinks  of 
Acheron,  and  dark  habitations  of  the  dead;  Though  fome  Plants  are  con- 
tent to  grow  in  obfeure  Wells ;  Wherein  alfo  old  Elm  Pumps  afford  fome- 
times long  bufhy  fprouts,  not  obfervable  in  any  above-ground  s  And  large 
fields  of  Vegetables  are  able  to  maintain  their  verdure  at  the  bottom  and 
fhady  part  of  the  Sea;  yet  the  greateft  number  are  not  content  without 
the  actual  Hays  of  the  Sun ,  but  bend ,  incline ,  and  follow  them ;  As" 
large  lifts  of  folifequious  or  Sun-following  Plants.   And  fome  obferve  the 
method  of  its  motion  in  their  own  growth  and  converfion ,  twining  to- 
wards the  Weft  by  the  South ,  as  Bryony,  Hops,  Woodbine,  and  feveral 
kinds  of  Bindweed  ;  which  we  (hall  more  admire,  when  any  can  tell  us,  they 
obferve  another  motion,  and  twift  by  the  North  at  the  Antipodes,  The 
fame  Plants' rooted  againft  an  erect  North-wall  full  of  holes,  will  find  a 
way  through  them  to  look  upon  the  Sun.   And  in  tender  Plants  from  Mu- 
ftard-feed ,  fown  in  the  Winter ,  and  in  a  plot  of  Earth  placed  inwardly 
againft  a  South-window ,  the  tender  ftalks  of  two  leaves  arofe  not  erect, 
but  bending  towards  the  window ,  nor  looking  much  higher  than  the 
Meridian  Sun.   And  if  the  Pot  were  turned  they  would  work  themfelves 
into  their  former  declinations,  making  their  converfion  by  the  Eaft.  That 
the  leaves  of  the  Olive  and  fome  other  Trees  fblftitially  turn ,  and  precifely 
tell  us  when  the  Sun  is  entred  Cancer ,  is  fcarce  expectable  in  any  Climate; 
and  Theopkraftue  warily  obferves  it ;  Yet  fomewhat  thereof  is  obfervable 
in  our  own ,  in  the  leaves  of  Willows  and  Sallows ,  fome  weeks  after  the 
Solftice.  But  the  great  Convolvulus  or  white  flower'd  Bindweed  obferves  both 
motions  of  the  Sun;  while  the  Flower  twifts  ^Equinoctially  from  the  left 
hand  to  the  right,  according  to  the  daily  revolution,  the  ftalk  twineth  eclip- 
tically  from  the  right  to  the  left,  according  to  the  annual  converfion. 

Some  commend  the  expofure  of  thefe  orders  unto  the  Weftern  gales,  as 
the  mod  generative  and  fructifying  Breath  of  Heaven.   But  we  applaud  the 
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Husbandry  of  Solomon ,  whereto  agreeth  the  dodtrine  of  Theephraftus.  Arife 

0  Northwind ,  and  blow  thou  South  upon  my  Garden,  that  the  Spices  thereof  may  flow 

tut  s  For  the  North-wind  doling  the  pores ,  and  (hutting  up  the  effluviums, 
when  the  South  doth  after  open  and  relax  them ,  the  Aromatical  Gumms 
do  drop,  and  fweet  odours  fly  actively  from  them.  And  if  his  Garden  had 
the  fame  fituation,  which  Mapps,  and  Charts  afford  it,  on  the  Eaft-fide  of 
ferufalem,  and  having  the  Wall  on  the  Weft-,  thefe  were  the  Winds  unto 
which  it  was  well  expofed. 

By  this  way  of  Plantation  they  encreafed  the  number  of  their  Trees, 
which  they  loft  in  guaternios  and  iquare-orders,  which  is  a  commodity  in- 
filled on  by  Varro,  and  one  great  intent  of  Nature,  in  this  polition  of  Flow- 
ers and  Seecjs  in  the  elegant  formation  of  Plants,  and  the  former  Rules  ob- 
ferved  in  natural  and  artificial  Figurations. 

Whether  in  this  order ,  and  one  Tree  in  fome  meafure  breaking  the  cold 
and  pinching  gufts  of  winds  from  the  other ,  Trees  will  not  better  maintain 
their  inward  circles ,  and  either  efcape  or  moderate  their  excencricities,  may 
alfo  be  confidered.  For  the  circles  in  Trees  are  naturally  concentrical ,  pa- 
rallel unto  the  bark ,  and  unto  each  other ,  till  froft  and  piercing  winds 
contract  and  clofe  them  on  the  weather-fide ,  the  oppofite  femicircle  widely 
enlarging,  and  at  a  comely  diftance,  which  hindreth  oft-times  the  beauty 
and  roundnefs  of  Trees ,  and  makes  the  Timber  left  ferviceable  $  whiles 
the  afcending  juice  not  readily  palling,  fettles  in  knots  and  inequalities.  And 
therefore  it  is  no  new  courfe  of  Agriculture ,  to  obferve  the  native  polition 
of  Trees  according  to  North  and  South  in  their  tranfplantations. 

The  fame  is  alfo  obfervable  under  ground  in  the  circinations  and  fphceri- 
cal  rounds  of  Onyons ,  wherein  the  circles  of  the  Orbs  are  oft-times  larger, 
and  the  meridional  lines  ftand  wider  upon  one  fide  than  the  other.  And 
where  the  largenefs  will  make  up  the  number  of  planetical  Orbs ,  that  of 
Luna,  and  the  lower  Planets  exceed  the  dimenfions  of  Saturn,  and  the 
higher:  Whether  the  like  be  not  verified  in  the  Circles  of  the"  large  roots  of 
Briony  and  Mandrakes ,  or  why  in  the  knots  of  Deal  or  Firr  the  Circles  are 
often  eccentrical ,  although  not  in  a  plane ,  but  vertical  and  right  polition, 
deferves  a  further  enquiry. 

Whether  there  be  not  fome  irregularity  of  roundnefs  in  molt  Plants  ac- 
cording to  their  polition  •,  Whether  fome  fmall  comprefiion  of  pores  be  not 
perceptible  in  parts  which  ftand  againft  the  current  of  Waters,  as  in  Reeds, 
Bull-ruflies ,  and  other  Vegetables  toward  the  ftreaming  quarter,  may  alfo 
be  obferved :  and  therefore  fuch  as  are  long  and  weak,  are  commonly  con- 
trived into  a  roundnefs  of  figure,  whereby  the  water  prelfeth  lefs,  and  flip- 
peth  more  fmoothly  from  them ,  and  even  in  flags  of  flat-figured  leaves,  the 
greater  part  obvert  their  fharper  fides  unto  the  current  in  ditches. 

But  whether  Plants  which  float  upon  the  furface  of  the  water ,  be  for  the 
moft  part  of  cooling  qualities,  thole  which  Ihoot  above  it  of  heating  ver- 
tues,  and  why  ?  whether  Sargajfo  for  many  miles  floating  upon  the  Weftern 
Ocean,  or  Sea-lettuce,  and  Phafganium  at  the  bottom  of  our  Seas,  make 
gooJ  the  like  qualities  ?  Why  Fenny  waters  afford  the  hotteft  and  fweeteft 
Plants,  as  Calamus,  Cyperus ,  and  Crowfoot ,  and  mudd  caft  out  of  ditches 
moft  naturally  produceth  Arfmart?  Why  Plants  fo  greedy  of  water  fo  little 
regard  oyl  ?  Why  lince  many  feeds  contain  much  oyl  within  them ,  they 
endure  it  not  well  without,  either  in  their  growth  or  production?  Why 
fince  Seeds  fhoot  commonly  under  ground  •  and  out  of  the  Air,  thofe  which 
are  let  fall  in  lhallow  glafles ,  upon  the  furface  of  the  water ,  will  fooner 
fprout  than  thofe  at  the  bottom?  And  if  the  water  be  covered  with  oyl, 
thofe  at  die  bottom  will  hardly  fprout  at  all,  we  have  not  room  to  con- 
jecture. 

Whether  Ivy  would  not  lefs  offend  the  Trees  in  this  clean  ordination, 
and  well  kept  paths ,  might  perhaps  deferve  die  Queftion.  But  this  were  a 
Qji<ri  y  only  unto  fome  Habitations  ,  and  little  concerning  Cyrus  or  the  Ba- 
bylonian Territory  j  wherein  by  no  induftry  Harpalus  could  make  Ivy 
grow :  And  Alexander  hardly  found  it  about  thofe  parts,  to  imitate  the  pomp 
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of  Bacchus.   And  though  in  thefe  Northern  Regions  we  are  too  much  ac-  ^ 


The  like  concerning  the  growth  of  MhTeltoe ,  which  dependeth  not  on- 
ly of  the  Shews ,  or  kind  of  Tree,  but  much  alfo  of  the  Soil.   And  there- 
fore common  in  fome  places ,  not  readily  found  in  others ,  frequent  in 
Trance ,  not  fo  common  in  Spain ,  and  fcarce  at  all  in  the  Territory  of  Fer- 
rara  :  Nor  eafily  to  be  found  where  it  is  moft  required ,  upon  Oaks ,  lefs  on 
Trees  continually  verdant.   Although  in  fome  places  the  Olive  efcapeth  it 
not ,  requiting  its  detriment  in  the  delightful  view  of  its  red  Berries  as 
Clujius  obferved  in  Spain ,  and  Belknius  about  Hierufalem.   But  this  Para- 
litica! Plant  {offers  nothing  to  grow  upon  it ,  by  any  way  of  Art ;  nor 
could  we  ever  make  it  grow  where  Nature  had  not  planted  it,  as  we  have 
in  vain  attempted  by  inoculation  and  incifion,  upon  its  native  or  fo- 
reign ftock.   And  though  there  feem  nothing  improbable  in  the  Seed  ,  it 
hath  not  fucceeded  by  fation  in  any  manner  of  ground,  wherein  we  had  no 
reafon  to  defpair,  iince  we  read  of  Vegetable  Horns,  and  how  Rams-horns 
will  root  about  Goa.  .  r « 

But  befides  thefe  Rural  Commodities ,  it  cannot  be  meanly  delegable  unjcbem. 
in  the  variety  of  Figures ,  which  thefe  orders  open ,  and  clofed  do  make. 
Whileft  every  Inclofure  makes  a  Rhmbm ,  the  Figures  obliquely  taken  a 
Rhomkides,  the  Intervals  bounded  with  Parallel  Lines,  and  each  Interfer- 
on built  upon  a  Square ,  affording  two  Triangles  or  Pyramids  vertically 
conjoyned  which  in  the  ftrid  Quincuncial  Order  do  oppofitely  make  acute 
and  blunt  Angles.    ;  .  . 

And  though  therein  we  meet  not  with  right  Angles ,  yet  every  Rhombus 
containing  four  Angles  equal  unto  two  right,  it  virtually  contains  two  [right 
in  every  one.  Nor  is  this  ftrange  unto  fuch  as  obferve  the  natural  lines  of 
Trees ,  and  parts  difpofed  in  them.   For  neither  in  the  Root  doth  Nature 
affect  this  Angle ,  which  {hooting  downward  for  the  {lability  of  the  Plant, 
doth  beft  effect  the  fame  by  Figures  of  Inclination :  Nor  in  the  Branches 
and  ftalky  Leaves ,  which  grow  moft  at  acute  Angles  \  as  declining  from 
their  Head  the  Root,  and  diminiming  their  Angles  with  their  Altitude  :  Ve- 
rified alfo  in  lefler  Plants,  whereby  they  better  fupport  themfelves,  and  bear 
not  fo  heavily  upon  the  ftalk :  So  that  while  near  the  Root  they  often  make 
an  Angle  of  feventy  parts,-  the  fproutsnear  the  top  will  often  come  fhort  of 
thirty.  Even  in  the  Nerves  and  Mafter  Veins  of  the  Leaves  the  acute  Angle 
ruletli,  the  obtufe  but  feldom  found,  and  in  the  backward  part  of  the 
Leaf ,  reflecting  and  arching  about  the  Stalk.   But  why  oft-times  one  fide 
of  the  Leaf  is  unequal  unto  the  other ,  as  in  Hazle  and  Oaks ,  why  on  ei- 
ther fide  the  Mafter  Vein ,  the  letter  and  derivative  Chanels  not  directly 
oppofite,  nor  at  equal  Angles,  refpectively  unto  the  adverfe  fide,  but  thofe 
of  one  part  do  often  exceed  the  other,  as  the  Wall-nut  and  many  more,  de- 
ferves  another  enquiry. 

Now  if  for  this  Order  we  affect  coniferous  and  tapering  Trees ,  parti- 
cularly the  Cyprefs,  which  grows  in  a  conical  Figure  i  we  have  found  a 
Tree  not  only  of  great  Ornament,  but  in  its  ElTentials  of  affinity  unto  this 
Order :  A  folid  Rhmbm  being  made  by  the  converfion  of  two  Equicrurai 
Cones ,  as  Archimedes  hath  defined.  And  thefe  were  the  common  Trees 
about  Babylon ,  and  the  Eaft ,  whereof  the  Ark  was  made  ■-,  and  Alexander 
found  no  Trees  fo  accommodable  to  build  his  Navy  ■■,  And  this  we  rather 
think  to  be  the  Tree  mentioned  in  the  Canticles,  which  ftri&er  Botanology 
will  hardly  allow  to  be  Camphire. 

And  if  delight  or  ornamental  view  invite  a  comely  difpofure  by  Circular 
amputations,  as  is  elegantly  performed  in  Hawthorns  then  will  they  arifwcr 
the  Figures  made  by  the  converfion  of  a  Rhombus ,  which  maketh  two  con- 
centrical  Circles  the  greater  Circumference  being  made  by  the  kiTer 
Angles ,  the  lefler  by  the  greater. 
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The  Cylindrical  Figure  of  Trees  is  virtually  contained  and  latent  in  this 
Order  5  A  Cylinder  or  long  round ,  being  made  by  the  converfion  01  turn- 
ing of  a  Parallelogram ,  and  moft  handfomely  by  a  long  Square ,  which 
makes  an  equal ,  ftrong,  and  lafting  Figure  in  Trees,  agreeable  unto  the 
body  and  motive  parts  of  Animals,  the  greateft  number  of  Plants,  and  al- 
moft  all  Roots,  though  their  ftalks  be  angular ,  and  of  many  comers,  which 
feem  not  to  follow  the  figure  of  their  Seeds  *  Since  many  angular  Seeds 
fend  forth  round  ftalks,  and  fphaerical  feeds  arife  from  angular  fnindies ,  and 
many  rarher  conform  unto  their  Roots,  as  the  round  ftalks  0/  bulbous 
Roots,  and  in  tuberous  Roots  ftemms  of  like  Figure.  But  why  fince  the 
largeft  number  of  Plants  maintain  a  circular  Figure,  there  are  fo  few  with 
teretous  or  long-round  leaves  i  why  coniferous  Trees  are  tenuifolious  or 
narrow-leafed-,  why  Plants  of  few  or  no  joynts  have  commonly  round 
ftalks 5  why  the  greateft  number  of  hollow  ftalks  are  round  (talks*  or  why 
in  this  variety  of  angular  ftalks  the  quadrangular  moft  exceeded,  were  too 
long  a  fpeculation :  Mean  while  obvious  experience  may  rind,  that  in  Plants 
of  divided  leaves  above,  Nature  often  beginneth  circularly  in  the  two  tint 
leaves  below ,  while  in  the  lingular  Plant  of  Ivy  (he  exercifeth  a  contrary 
Geometry ,  and  beginning  with  angular  leaves  below ,  rounds  them  in  the 
upper  branches. 

Nor  can  the  rows  in  this  order  want  delight,  as  carrying  an  afpecl  an- 
fwerable  unto  the  dipteros  hjp&thros ,  or  double  order  of  columns  open  above-, 
the  oppofite  ranks  of  Trees  (landing  like  Pillars  in  the  Cavedia  of  the  Courts 
of  famous  Buildings ,  and  the  Porticos  of  the  Temp/a  fubdiatia.  of  old  5  Some- 
what imitating  the  Perifiylia  or  Cloy  (lei -Buildings ,  and  the  Exedr*  of  the 
Ancients ,  wherein  men  difcourfed ,  walked  and  exercifed ;  For  that  they 
derived  the  rule  of  Columns  from  Trees ,  efperiaily  in  their  proportional 
diminutions ,  is  illuftrated  btf  Vitrttviw  from  the  Shafts  of  Firr  and  Pine. 
And  though  the  inter-arboration  do  imitate  the  Areoflyhs ,  or  thin  order, 
not  ftri&ly  anfwering  the  proportion  of  intercolumniations  •■>  yet  in  many 
Trees  they  will  not  exceed  the  intermiflion  of  the  Columns  in  the  Court  of 
the  Tabernacle 5  which  being  an  hundred  cubits  long,  and  made  up  by 
twenty  Pillars ,  will  afford  no  lefs  than  intervals  of  five  cubits. 

Belide ,  in  this  kind  of  afpeft  the  fight  being  not  diffufed ,  but  circum- 
fcribed  between  long  parallels  and  the  «T/«i*<^uoff  and  adumbration  from 
the  branches ,  it  frameth  a  Penthoufe  over  the  Eye,  and  maketh  a  quiet 
Yiiion:  And  therefore  in  dirTufed  and  open  afpecls,  men  hollow  their  hand 
above  their  Eye,  and  make  an  artificial  Brow,  whereby  they  dired  the 
difperfed  rays  of  fight ,  and  by  this  (hade  preferve  a  moderate  light  in  the 
chamber  of  the  eye  j  keeping  the  PupHU  plump  and  fair ,  and  not  contracted 
or  flirunk,  as  in  Light  and  vagrant  Yifion. 

And  therefore  Providence  hath  arched  and  paved  the  great  Houfe  of  the 
World ,  with  colours  of  mediocrity ,  that  is,  blue  and  green,  above  and  be- 
low the  Sight ,  moderately  terminating  the  li«  of  the  Eye.  For  moft 
Plants ,  though  green  above-ground ,  maintain  their  original  white  below  it, 
according  to  the  candour  of  their  feminal  pulp,  and  the  rudimental  leaves 
do  firft  appear  in  that  colour  -?  obfervable  in  Seeds  fprouting  in  water  upon 
their  firft  foliation.  Green  feeming  to  be  the  firft  fupcrvenient ,  or  above- 
ground  complexion  of  \  egetables,  leparable  in  many  upon  Ligature  or  In- 
humation ,  as  Succory ,  Endive ,  Aitichoaks ,  and  which  is  alio  loft  upon 
fading  in  the  Autumn. 

And  this  is  alfo  agreeable  unto  water  it  felf ,  the  alimental  vehicle  of 
Plants,  which  firft  altereth  into  this  colour-,  And  containing  many  Vege- 
table Seminalities ,  revealeth  their  Seeds  by  greennefs  ■■,  and  therefore  foon- 
eft  expected  in  Rain  or  (landing  water,  not  eafily  found  in  diftilled  or  wa- 
ter ftrongly  toiled  wherein  the  Seeds  are  extinguiihed  by  fire  and  decofti- 
on  ,  and  therefore  laft  long  and  pure  without  fuch  alteration ,  affording  nei- 
ther uliginous  Coats,  Gnat- worms,  Acari,  Hair  worms,  like  crude  and  com- 
mon water  •,  And  therefore  moft  fit  for  wholfome  Beverage  and  with  Malt, 
nukes  Ale  and  Beer  without  boiling.   What  large  wattT-diiiikers  fome 
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Plants  are,  the  Canary-Tree,  and  Birches  in  fome  Northern  Countries  j 
drenching  the  Fields  about  them ,  do  fufficiently  demonftrate.  How  water 
-it  felf  is  able  to  maintain  the  growth  of  Vegetables ,  and  without  extinction 
ef  their  generative  or  medical  Vermes-,  befide  the  experiment  of  Helmont's 
Tree ,  we  have  found  in  fome  which  have  lived  fix  years,  in  glafles.  The 
Seeds  of  Scurvy- grafs  growing  in  water-pots,  have  been  fruitful  in  the  Land  j 
And  Afamm  after  a  years  fpace,  and  once  cafting  its  leaves  in  water,  in  the 
fecond  leaves  hath  handfomely  performed  its  vomiting  operation. 

Nor  are  only  dark  and  green  colours ,  but  lliades  and  fhadows  contrived 
through  the  great  Volume  of  Nature  ,  and  Trees  ordained  not  only  to  pro- 
tect and  fhadow  others ,  but  by  their  (hades  and  Shadowing  parts ,  to  pre- 
ferve  and,cheri!h  themfelves.  The  whole  radiation  or  branchings  fhadow- 
ing  the  flock  and  the  roof,  the  leaves,  the  branches  and  fruit,  too  much 
-expofed  to  the  winds  and  fcorching  Sun.  The  calicular  Leaves  inclofe  the 
tender  Flowers ,  and  the  Flowers  themfelves  lie  wrapt  about  the  Seeds ,  in 
their  rudiment  and  firft  formations,  which  being  advanced,  the  Flowers  fall 
away ;  and  are  therefore  contrived  in  variety  of  Figures ,  belt  fatisfying 
the  intention  ■■,  Handfomely  obfervable  in  hooded  and  gaping  Flowers ,  and 
the  Butterfly  blooms  of  leguminous  Plants ,  the  lower  leaf  clofely  invol- 
ving the  rudimental  Cod ,  and  the  alary  or  wingy  divisions  embracing  or 
hanging  over  it. 

But  Seeds  themfelves  do  lie  in  perpetual  fhades ,  either  under  the  leaf,  or 
fruit  up  in  coverings, 5  And  fuch  as  lie  bareft ,  have  their  husks ,  skins ,  and 
pulps  about  them ,  wherein  the  Nebb  and  generative  Particle  lyeth  moift 
and  fecured  from,  the  injury  of  Air  and  Sun.   Darknefs  and  Light  hold  in- 
terchangeable Dominions ,  and  alternately  rule  the  feminal  ftate  of  things. 
Light  unto  *  Plato  is  Darknefs  unto  fitter.   Legions  of  feminal  Ideas  lie  *  »w» 
in  their  fecond  Chaos  and  Or  em  of  Hippocrates  3  till  putting  on  the  habits  of  "JjJ^*^™' 
their  forms ,  they  (hew  themfelves  upon  the  ftage  of  the  World ,  and  open  /H" 
Dominion  of  Jove.    They  that  held  the  Stars  of  Heaven  were  but  rays  and  Hippocr.* 
flaming  glimpfes  of  the  Empyreal  Light ,  through  holes  and  perforations  of  Ae  dieti' 
the  upper  Heaven ,  took  off  the  natural  fhadows  of  Starrs  5  while  according  s.HevtiH  se 
to  better  difcovery  the  poor  Inhabitants  of  the  Moon  have  but  a  polary  iMWffi'f 
Life ,  and  muft  pafs  half  their  days  in  the  ihadow  of  that  Luminary. 

Light  that  makes  things  feen ,  makes  fome  things  invisible ,  were  it  not 
for  Darknefs  and  the  fhadow  of  the  Earth ,  the  nobleft  part  of  the  Creation 
had  remained  unfeen ,  and  the  Starrs  in  Heaven  as  invifible  as  on  the  fourth 
day,  when  they  were  created  above  the  Horizon,  with  the  Sun,  or  there 
was  not  an  Eye  to  behold  them.  The  greateft  my  fiery  of  Religion  is  ex- 
prelTed  by  adumbration ,  and  in  the  nobleft  part  of  Jewifh  Types ,  we 
find  the  Cherubims  fhadowing  the  Mercy- feat :  Life  it  felf  is  but  the  ihadow 
of  Death ,  and  Souls  departed  but  the  fhadows  of  the  Living :  All  things 
fall  under  this  Name.  The  Sun  it  felf  is  but  the  dark  Jimttlachrxm,  and  Light 
but  the  fhadow  of  God. 

/  Laftly ,  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  Quincuncial  order  was  firfl  and  Still  af- 
fected as  grateful  unto  the  Eye :  For  all  things  are  feen  Quincuncially  For 
at  the  eye  the  Pyramidal  rays  from  the  object,  receive  a  deculTation ,  and 
fo  flrike  a  fecond  Bafe  upon  the  Retina  or  hinder  Coat ,  the'  proper  Or- 
gan of  Virion-,  wherein  the  Pictures  from  Objects  are  reprefented ,  an- 
lwerable  to  the  Paper ,  or  Wall  in  the  dark  Chamber  -,  after  the  decuffa- 
tion  of  the  rays  at  the  hole  of  the  Horny-Coat,  and  their  refraction  upon 
the  Crystalline  humour,  anfwering  the  foramen  of  the  Window,  and  the 
Convex  or  Burning-glaffes ,  which  refract  the  rays  that  enter  it.  And  if 
ancient  Anatomy  would  hold  ,  a  like  difpofure  there  was  of  the  optick  or 
vifual  Nerves  in  the  Brain,  wherein  Antiquity  conceived  a  concurrence 
by  deculTation.  And  this  not  only  obfervable  in  the  Laws  of  direct  Vifion, 
but  in  fome  part  alfo  verified  in  the  reflected  rays  of  Sight.  For  making 
the  Angle  of  Incidence  equal  to  that  of  Reflection  ,  the  vifual  ray  returneth 
Quincuncially  ,  and  after  the  form  of  a  V  and  the  line  of  Reflection  be- 
ing continued  unto  the  place  of  Vifion,  there  arifeth  a  femi-decuilation  which 
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makes  the  object  feen  in  a  perpendicular  unto  it  felf,  and  as  far  below  the 
reflectent,  as  it  is  from  it  above  ■■,  obfervable  in  the  Sun  and  Moon  beheld 
in  Water. 

And  this  is  alfo  the  Law  of  reflexion  in  moved  bodies  and  founds,  which 
though  not  made  by  decuffation,  obferve  the  rule  of  equality  between  in- 
cidence andjeflexion  whereby  whifpering  places  are  framed  by  Elliptical 
arches  laid  fide-wife ;  where  the  voice  being  delivered  at  the  funs  of  one 
extremity,  obferving  an  equality  unto  the  angle  of  incidence,  it  will  re- 
fled  unto  the  focus  of  the  other  end,  and  fo  efcape  the  ears  of  the  ftanders 
in  the  middle. 

A  like  rule  is  obferved  in  the  reflexion  of  the  vocal  and  fonorous  line 
in  Echoes,  which  cannot  therefore  be  heard  in  all  Nations.  But  happening 
in  woody  plantations,  by  waters,  and  able  to  return  fome  words  if  reacht 
by  a  pleafant  and  well-dividing  voice,  there  may  be  heard  the  fof  teft  notes 
in  nature. 

And  this  not  only  verified  in  the  way  of  fenfe,  but  in  animal  and  intel- 
lectual receptions :  Things  entring  upon  the  intellect  by  a  Pyramid  from 
without,  and  thence  into  the  memory  by  another  from  within,  the  common 
*Car.sovil-    decuflation  being  in  the  underitanding  as  is  delivered  by  *  Bovillus.  Whe- 
lusdt  initi-     ther  the  intellectual  and  phantaftical  lines  be  not  thus  rightly  difpofed,  but 
lul*'  magnified ,  diminilhed,  diftorted,  and  ill  placed  in  the  Mathematicks  of 

fome  brains,  whereby  they  have  irregular  apprehenfions  of  things,  per- 
verted notions,  conceptions,  and  incurable  hallucinations,  were  no  unplea- 
fant  fpeculation. 

And  if  Egyptian  Philofophy  may  obtain,  the  fcale  of  influences  was  thus 
difpofed,  and  the  genial  fpirits  of  both  Worlds  do  trace  their  way  in  amend- 
ing and  defcending  Pyramids,  myftically  apprehended  in  the  Letter  X,  and 
the  open  Bill  and  ftradling  Legs  of  a  Stork,  which  was  imitated  by  thac 

Character. 

Of  this  Figure  Plato  made  choice  to  illuftrate  the  motion  of  the  Soul, 
both  of  the  World  and  Man-,  while  he  delivereth  that  God  divided  the 
whole  conjunction  length-wife,  according  to  the  figure  of  a  Greek  X,  and 
then  turning  it  about  reflected  it  into  a  circle  ■-,  By  the  circle  implying  the 
uniform  motion  of  the  firft  Orb,  and  by  the  light  lines,  the  piancucaT  and 
various  motions  within  it.  And  this  alfo  with  application  unto  the  Soul 
of  Man,  which  hath  a  double  afpect,  one  right,  whereby  it  beholdeth  the 
body,  and  objects  without  another  circular  and  reciprocal,  whereby  it  be- 
holdeth it  felf.  The  circle  declaring  the  motion  of  the  indivifible  Soul,  fim- 
ple,  according  to  the  divinity  of  its  nature,  and  returning  into  it  felf  =,  the 
right  lines  refpecting  the  motion  pertaining  unto  fenfe,  and  vegetation  and 
the  central  decuflation,  the  wondrous  connexion  of  the  feveral  faculties 
conjointly  in  one  iubftance.  And  fo  conjoyned  the  unity  and  duality  of 
the  Soul,  and  made  out  the  three  fubftances  fo  much  contidered  by  him 
That  is,  the  indivifible  or  divine,  the  divilible. or  corporeal,  and  that  third, 
which  was  the  Sjjlafis  or  harmony  of  thofe  two,  in  the  myftical  decuf- 
fation. 

And  if  that  were  clearly  made  out  which  fufin  Mtrtjr  took  for  granted, 
this  figure  hath  had  the  honour  to  characterize  and  notifie  our  Blefled  Sa- 
viour, as  he  delivereth  in  that  borrowed  exprelTion  from  PUto ;  DecufrJt 
cum  in  univerfo,  the  hint  whereof  he  would  have  PLuo  derive  from  the  figure 
of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  and  to  have  miftaken  the  Letter  X  for  T :  whereas 
it  is  not  improbable,  he  learned  thefe  and  other  myftical  exprelTions  in  his 
learned  Oblervations  of  where  he  might  obvioully  behold  the  Mer- 

curial Characters,  the  handed  erodes ,  and  other  myfteries  not  throughly 
underftood  in  the  facred  Letter  X ;  which  being  derivative  from  the  Stork, 
one  of  the  ten  facred  Animals,  might  be  originally  tA'&tf  ri.t*}  and  brought 
into  Greece  by  Qulmtu  of  that  Country. 
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TO  enlarge  this  contemplation  unto  all  the  myfteries  and  fecrecs  acco 
modable  unto  this  number,  were  inexcufable  Pythagorifm  ,  yet  can- 
not omit  the  ancient  conceit  of  five  furnamed  the  number  of  *  jujike  •,  as  *  Ji. 
juftly  dividing  between  the  digits,  and  hanging  in  the  centre  of  Nine,  de- 
fcribed  by  fquare  numeration,  which  angularly  divided  will  make  the  decuf- 
fated  number ;  and  fo  agreeable  unto  the  Quincuncial  Ordination,  and 
rows  divided  by  Equality,  and  juft  decorum,  in  the  whole  com -plantation-, 
And  might  be  the  Original  of  'that  common  game  among  us,  wherein  the 
fifth  place  is  Soveraign,  and  carrieth  the  chief  intention.  The  Ancients 
wifely  inftructing  youth,  even  in  their  recreations  unto  virtue,  that  is,  early 
to  drive  at  the  middle  point  and  Central  Seat  of  Juftice- 

Nor  can  we  omit  how  agreeable  unto  this  number  an  handfom  divifion 
is  made  in  Trees  and  Plants,  fince  Plutarch,  and  the  Ancients  have  named  it 
the  Divifive  Number,  juftly  dividing  the  Entities  of  the  World,  many  re- 
markable things  in  it,  and  alfo  comprehending  the  f  general  divifion  of  Ve- 
getables. And  he  that  confiders  how  moft'  bloffoms  of  Trees,  and  greateft 
number  of  Flowers,  conlift  of  five  leaves  =,  and  therein  doth  reft  the  fettled 
rule  of  nature.  So  that  in  thofe  which  exceed,  there  is  often  found,  or 
eaftly  made  a  variety ;  may  readily  difcover  how  nature  refts  in  this  num- 
ber, which  is  indeed  the  firft  reft  and  paufe  of  numeration  in  the  fingers, 
the  natural  Organs  thereof.  Nor  in  the  divifion  of  the  feet  of  perfect  Ani- 
mals doth  nature  exceed  this  account.  And  even  in  the  joints  of  feet, 
which  in  Birds  are  moft  multiplied,  furpafleth  not  this  number  So  progref- 
fionally  making  them  out  in  many,  that  from  five  in  the  fore-claw  (he  de- 
fcendeth  unto  two  in  the  hindmoft  And  fo  in  four  feet  makes  up  the 
number  of  joynts,  in  the  five  fingers  or  toes  of  Man. 

Not  to  omit  the  Quintuple  Section  of  a  *  Cone,  of  handfom  practice  in 
Ornamental  Garden-plots,  and  in  tome  way  difcoverable  in  fo  many  works 
of  Nature ;  In  the  leaves,  fruits,  and  feeds  of  Vegetables,  and  fcales  of 
fome  Fifties  •■,  fd  much  considerable  in  GlaiTes,  and  the  optick  Doctrine  , 
wherein  the  learned  may  confider  the  Cryftalline  humour  of  the  eye  in  the 
Cuttle-fifti  and  Loligo. 

He  that  forgets  not  how  Antiquity  named  this,  the  Conjugal  or  Wed- 
ding number,  and  made  it  the  Embleme  of  the  moft  remarkable  conjun- 
ction, will  conceive  it  duly  appliable  unto  this  handfom  Oeconomy,  and 
vegetable  combination  3  and  may  hence  apprehend  the  Allegorical  fence 
of  that  obfcure  exprelfion  of  f  Hefiod.,  and  afford  no  improbable  reafon 
why  PUto  admitted  his  Nuptial  guefts  by  fives,  in  the  kindred  of  the  *  mar- 
ried couple. 

And  though  a  (harper  myftery  might  be  implied  in  the  Number  of  the 
five  wife  and  fooliih  Virgins,  which  were  to  meet  the  Bridegroom,  yet  was 
the  fame  agreeable  unto  the  Conjugal  Number,  which  ancient  Numerifts 
made  out  by  two  and  three,  the  firft  parity  and  imparity,  the  active  and 
pafiive  digits,  the  material  and  formal  principles  in  generative  Societies. 
And  not  difcordant  even  from  the  cuftoms  of  the  Romans,  who  admitted 
but  ffive  Torches  in  their  Nuptial  Solemnities.  Whether  there  were  any 
myftery  or  not,  implied ,  the  moft  generative  Animals  were  created  on  this 
day,  and  had  accordingly  the  largeft  benediction  :  And  under  a  Quintuple 
conliderarion,  wanton  Antiquity  confidered  the  Circumftances  of  generati- 
on, while  by  this  number  of  five  they  naturally  divided  the  Nectar  of  the 
fifth  Planet. 

The  fame  number  in  the  Hebrew  myfteries  and  Cabaliftical  accounts  was 
the  *  Character  of  Generation  \  declared  by  the  Letter.  He,  the  fifth  in  *  Anhmg. 
their  Alphabet-,  According  to  that  Cabaliftical  Dogma:  \{Abram  had  not  d°i  c*bAl' 
had  this  Letter  added  unto  his  Name,  he  had  remained  fruirlefs,  and  with- 
out 
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out  the  power  of  generation  :  Not  only  becaufe  hereby  the  number  of  his 
Name  attained  two  hundred  forty  eight,  the  number  of  the  affirmative 
precepts,  but  becaufe  as  in  created  natures  there  is  a  Male  and  Female,  fo 
in  divine  and  intelligent  productions,  the  Mother  of  Life  and  Fountain  of 
Souls  in  Cabaliftical  Technology  is  called  Bi»*h,  whofe  Seal  and  Character 
was  He.  So  that  being  fteril  before,  he  received  the  power  of  generation 
from  that  meafure  and  manlion  in  the  Archetype  •,  and  was  made  conforma- 
ble unto  B'mah.  And  upon  iuch  involved  contiderations,  the  *  ten  of  S*ra> 
was  exchanged  into  five.  If  any  lhall  look  upon  this  as  a  ftable  number, 
and  fitly  appropriable  unto  Trees,  as  Bodies  of  Reft  and  Station,  he  hath 
herein  a  great  Foundation  in  Nature,  who  oblerving  much  variety  in  legs 
and  motive  Organs  of  Animals,  as  two,  four,  fix,  eight,  twelve,  fourteen, 
and  more,  hath  palled  over  five  and  ten,  and  afligned  them  unto  none,  or 

very  few,  as  the  Pha/anginm  monfirofum  Br  aft  Han  urn.,  Clnjiti  &  fac.  de  Laet. 

Cttr  fofter.  Amenc*.  Defcript.  if  perfectly  defcribed.  And  for  the  ftabiiicy 
of  this  Number,  he  lhall  not  want  the  fphericity  of  its  nature,  which  mul- 
tiplied in  it  felf,  will  return  into  its  own  denomination,  and  bring  up  the 
rere  of  the  account.  Which  is  alfq_  one  of  the  Numbers  that  makes  up  the 
myftical  Name  of  God,  which  confiding  of  Letters  denoting  all  rhe  fphi- 
rical  Numbers,  ten,  five, and  fix-,  Emphatically  fets  forth  the  Notion  of 
Trifmegifins,  and  that  intelligible  Sphere,  which  is  the  Nature  of  God. 

Many  expreflions  by  this  Number  occur  in  Holy  Scripture,  per- 
haps unjuftly  laden  with  myftical  Expofitions,  and  little  concerning  our  or- 
der. That  the  ifraelites  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  Fruit  of  their  new 
planted  Trees,  before  the  fifth  year,  was  very  agreeable  unto  the  natural 
Rules  of  Husbandry  :  Fruits  being  unwholfome  and  laih,  before  the  fourth, 
or  fifth  Year.  In  the  fecond  day  or  Feminine  part  of  five,  there  was  added 
no  approbation.  For  in  the  third  or  malculine  day,  the  fame  is  twice  re- 
peated 3  and  a  double  benediction  'inclofed  bbjth  Creations,  whereof  the 
one,  in  fome  part  was  but  an  accomplilhment  of  the  other.  That  the 
Trefpafter  was  to  pay  a  filth  part  above  the  head  or  principal,  makes  no 
fecret  in  this  Number,  and  implied  no  more  than  one  part  above  the 

Erincipal  5  which  being  confidered  in  four  parts,  the  additional  forfeit  muft 
ear  the  Name  of  a  fifth.  The  five  golden  Mice  had  plainly  their  deter- 
mination from  the  number  of  the  Princes.  "  That  five  lhould  put  to  flight 
an  hundred  might  have  nothing  myftically  implied  conlidering  a  rank  of 
Soldiers  could  lcarce  confift  of  a  leller  number.  Saint  Paul  had  rather  lpeak 
five  words  in  a  known,  than  ten  thou  (and  in  an  unknown  Tongue :  That 
is  as  little  as  could  well  be  fpokein  A  limple  proportion  cenfiftingof  three 
words,  and  a  complexed  one  not  ordinarily  ihort  of  five. 

More  conliderable  there  are  in  this  myftical  account,  which  we  muft  not 
infill:  on.  And  therefore  why  the  radical  Letters  in  the  Pentateuch  fliould 
equal  the  number  of  the  Soldiery  of  the  Tribes-,  Why  our  Saviour  in  the 
Wildernefs  led  five  thoufand  perfons  With  rive  Barley  Loaves,  and  again, 
but  four  thoufand  with  no  lefs  than  feven  of  Wheat?  Why  fofeph  defigrted 
five  changes  of  Rayment  unto  Benjamin?  and  David  took  juft  five  Pibbles 
out  of  the  Brook  againft  the  Pagan  Champion  ?  We  leave  it  unto  Arithme- 
tical Divinity ,  and  Theological  explanation. 

Yet  if  any  delight  in  new  Problems,  or  think  it  worth  the  inquiry,  whe- 
ther the  Critical  Phyiician  hath  rightly  hit  the  nominal  notation  of  Jj>t 
jot  5  Why  the  Ancients  mixed  fiveorthiee,  but  not  four  parts  of  Water 
unto  their  Wine:  And  Hiftacrtfes  oblerved  a  fifth  proportion  in  the  mix- 
ture of  Water  with  Milk,  as  in  Ijfenterics  and  bloody  fluxes.  Under  what 
abftrufe  foundation  Aftrologers  do  Figure  the  good  or  bad  Fate  from  our 
Children,  in  00 good  Fortune,  or  the  fifth  Houfe  of  their  Celeftial  Schemes. 
Whether  the  JEnftiam  defcribed  a  Star  by  a 'Figure  of  five  points,  w  ith 
reference  unto  the  (£)  five  Capital  alpects  whereby  they  tranlmit  their 
Influences,  or  abftrufer  Confederations  ?  Why  rhe  Cabaliftical  Dodtors,  w ho 
conceive  the  whole  .ephhoth,  or  divine  emanations  tohaveguidid  the  ten- 
ftringed  Harp  of  David,  whereby  he  pacified  the  evil  Spirit  of  .W.in  Arid 
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numeration  do  begin  with  the  Perihypate  Mefon,  or  f  fa  ut,  and  fo  place 
the  Tiphereth  anfvvering  C  folfaut,  upon  the  fifth  String  :  Or  whether  this 
number  be  oftner  applied  unto  bad  things  and  ends,  than  good  in  Holy  Scri- 
pture, and  why  ?  He  may  meet  with  abftrufities  of  no  ready  refolution. 

If  any  (hall  queftion  the  rationality  of  that  Magick,  in  the  cure  of  the 
blind  Man  by  Straps,  commanded  to  place  five  fingers  on  his  Altar,  and 
then  his  hand  on  his  Eyes  ?  Why  fince  the  whole  Comedy  is  primarily 
and  naturally  comprifed  in  *  four  parts,  and  Antiquity  permitted  not  fo  *n^n.e7(, 
many  perfons  to  fpeak  in  one  Scene,  yet  would  not  comprehend  the  fame  tHmrt<9 
in  more  or  lefs  than  five  Adts  ?  Why  amongft  Sea-Stars  Nature  chiefly  ^sa^, 
delighteth  in  five  points  ?  And  fince  there  are  found  fome  of  no  fewer 
than  twelve,  and  fome  of  feven,  and  nine,  there  are  few  or  none  difco- 
vered  of  fix  or  eight  ?  If  any  {hall  inquire  why  the  Flowers  of  Rue  proper- 
ly confift  of  four  Leaves,  The  firft  and  third  Flower  have  five  ?  Why  fince 
many  "Flowers  have  one  leaf  or  f  none,  as  Scaliger  will  have  it,  divers 
three,  and  the  greater!  number  confift  of  five  divided  from  their  bottoms  •■, 
there  are  yet  fo  few  of  two :  or  why  Nature  generally  beginning  or  fet- 
ting  out  with  two  oppofite  Leaves  at  the  Root,  doth  fo  feldome  conclude 
with  that  order  and  number  at  the  Flower  ?  he  (hall  not  pafs  his  hours  in 
vulgar  fpeculations. 

If  any  mail  further  qua*ry  why  magnetical  Philofophy  excludeth  decuf- 
fations,  and  Needles  tranfverfly  placed  do  naturally  diftrad  their  vera- 
cities ?  W7hy  Geomancers  do  imitate  the  Quintuple  Figure,  in  their  Mo- 
ther Characters  of  Acquifition  and  Amiflion,  &c  fomewhat  anfwering  the 
Figures  in  the  Lady  or  fpeckled  Beetle  ?  With  what  Equity  Chiromanti- 
cal  conje&urers  decry  thefe  decufTations  in  the  Lines  and  Mounts  of  the 
hand  ?   What  that  decutfated  Figure  intendeth  in  the  Medal  of  Alexander 
the  Great?  Why  the  Goddeffes  fit  commonly  crofs-legged  in  ancient 
draughts,  fince  fu»o  is  defcribed  in  the  fame  as  a  veneficial  pofture  to  hin- 
der the  birth  of  Hercules?  If  any  (hall  doubt  why  at  the  Amphidromical 
Feafts,  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  Child  was  born,  Prefents  were  fent  from 
Friends,  of  Polypus's,  and  Cuttle-fimes  ?  Why  five  muft  be  only  left  in  that 
Symbolical  mutiny  among  the  Men  of  Cadmus  ?  Why  Proteus  in  Homer, 
the  Symbol  of  the  firft  matter,  before  he  fettled  himfelf  in  the  midft  of  his 
Sea  monfters,  doth  place  them  out  by  fives?  Why  the  fifth  years  Ox  was 
acceptable  Sacrifice  unto  Jupiter  ?  Or  why  the  Noble  Antoninus  in  fome  fenfe 
doth  call  the  Soul  it  felf  a  Rhombus  ?  He  (hall  not  fall  on  trite  or  trivial 
difquifitions.   And  thefe  we  invent  and  propofe  unto  acuter  Inquirers,  nau- 
feating  crambe  verities  and  queftions  over- queried.   Flat  and  flexible 
truths  are  beat  out  by  every  hammer }  but  Vulcan  and  his  whole  Forge  fweat 
to  work  out  Achilles  his  Armour.   A  large  Field  is  yet  left  unto  fbarper 
difcerners  to  enlarge  upon  this  order,  to  fearch  out  the  quatemio's  and  fi- 
gured draughts  of  this  nature,  and  moderating  the  ftudy  of  Names,  and 
meer  nomenclature  of  Plants,  to  erect:  generalities,  difclofe  unobferved 
proprieties,  not  only  in  the  vegetable  (hop, but  the  whole  volume  of  nature; 
affording  delightful  Truths ,  confirmable  by  fenfe  and  ocular  obfervation, 
which  feems  to  me  the  fureft  path  to  trace  the  Labyrinth  of  Truth.  For 
though  difcurfive  inquiry  and  rational  conjecture  may  leave  handfome  gafhes 
and  flefh- wounds  j  yet  without  conjunction  of  this,  expect  no  mortal  or 
difpatching  blows  unto  error. 

But  the  *  Quincunx  of  Heaven  runs  low,  and  'tis  time  to  clofe  the  five 
ports  of  knowledge  5  We  are  unwilling  to  fpin  out  our  awaking  thoughts 
into  the  phantafms  of  fleep,  which  often  continued!  pra?cogitations ;  ma- 
king Cables  of  Cobwebs,  and  Wilderneiles  of  handfome  Groves.  Be- 
fide,  t  Hippocrates  hath  fpoke  fo  little,  and  the  *  Oneirocritical  Mafters  have 
left  fuch  frigid  Interpretations  from  Plants,  that  there  is  little  encourage- 
ment to  dream  of  Paradife  it  felf.   Nor  will  the  fweeteft  delight  of  Gar-  m» &  A?°' 
dens  afford  mvJch  comfort  in  fleep  •■,  wherein  the  dulnefs  of  that  fenfe  (hakes  m^r' 
hands  with  delectable  odours  j  and  though  in  the  f  Bed  of  Cleopatra,  can  t  Strewed 
hardly  with  any  delight  raife  up  the  ghoft  of  a  Rofe.  with  Rofc9 

Night 
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Night  which  Pagan  Theology  could  make  the  Daughter  of  Chaos ,  affords 
no  advantage  to  the  defcription  of  order :  Although  no  lower  than  that 
Mafs  can  we  derive  its  Genealogy.  All  things  began  in  order,  fo  mail 
they  end,  and  fo  mall  they  begin  again  ■■,  according  to  the  ordainer  of  order 
and  myftical  Mathematicks  of  the  City  of  Heaven. 

Though  Somtius  in  Homer  be  fent  to  roufe  up  Agamemnon,  I  find  no  fuch 

effects  in  thefe  droulie  approaches  of  fleep.  To  keep  our  eyes  open  lon- 
ger, were  but  to  act  our  Antipodes.  The  Huntfmen  are  up  in  America,  and 
they  are  already  paft  their  flrft  fleep  in  Perfia.  But  who  can  be  drowlve  at 
that  hour  which  freed  us  from  everlafting  fleep  ?  or  haveflumbring  thoughts 
at  that  time,  when  fleep  it  felf  muft  end,  and  as  fome  conjecture  all  mall 
awake  again  ? 

FINIS. 


The  Stationer  to  the  Reader. 

IConnot  omit  to  advertife,  That  a  Bool^was  fub- 
lijhed  not  long  fince,  Entituled,  Natures  Cabi- 
net Unlockt,bearing  the  Name  of  this  Author  : 
If  any  Man  have  been  benefited  thereby,  this  Au- 
thor is  not  fo  ambitious  as  to  challenge  the  honour 
thereof  as  having  no  hand  in  that  Worl^.  To 
diflinguijh  of  true  and  j furious  Pieces  was  the  Ori- 
ginal Criticifm  ;  and  fome  were  fo  handfomly  coun- 
terfeited, that  the  Entitled  Authors  needed  not  to 
difclaim  them.  But  fmce  it  is  fo,  that  either  he 
mufl  write  himfelf,  or  others  will  write  for  him, 
I  hpow  no  better  Prevention  than  to  all  his  own 
fart  with  lefs  intermiffwn  of  his  Pen. 
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READER. 

H  E  Papers  from  which  thefe  Trails  were 
printed ,  were,  a  while  fince,  delivered  to 
me  by  thole  worthy  perfbns ,  the  Lady  and 
Son  of  the  excellent  Author.  He  himfelf 
gave  no  charge  concerning  his  Manufcr  pts, 
either  for  the  fupprefling  or  the  publifhiag 
of  them.  Yet ,  feeing  he  had  procured 
Tranf crips  of  them,  and  had  kept  thofe  Copies 
by  him ,  it  feemeth  probable ,  that  he  de- 
fined them  for  publick  ufe. 

Thus  much  of  his  Intention  being  prefumed,  and  many  who 
had  tafted  of  the  fruits  of  his  former  Studies  being  covetous  of  more 
of  the  like  kind ;  Alfb  thefe  Trails  having  been  perufed  and  much 
approved  of  by  fbme  Judicious  and  Learned  men  ;  I  was  not  un- 
willing to  be  inftrumental  in  fitting  them  for  the  Prefs. 

To  this  end,  I  fele&ed  them  out  of  many  difbrdered  Papers,  and 
difpos'd  them  into  fuch  a  method  as  They  feem'd  capable  of ;  be- 
ginning firft  with  Plants,  going  on  to  Animals,  proceeding  farther 
to  things  relating  to  Men,  and  concluding  with  matters  of  a  various 
nature. 

Concerning  the  Plants,  I  did,  on  purpofe,  forbear  to  range  them 
(  as  fbme  advifed  J  according  to  their  Tribes  and  Families ;  becaule, 
by  fb  doing,  I  fhould  have  reprefented  that  as  a  ftudied  and  formal 
Work ,  which  is  but  a  Collection  of  occaftonal  Ejfayes.  And,  in* 
deed,  both  this  Trail,  and  thole  which  follow  ,  were  rather  the  D/- 
vcrfions,  than  the  Labours  of  his  Pen  :  and,  becaufe,  He  did,  as  it 
were,  drop  down  his  Thoughts  of  a  fudden,  in  thofe  little  fpaces  of 
vacancy  which  he  fhatch'd  from  thofe  very  many  occafions  which 
gave  him  hourly  interruption :  If  there  appears,  here  and  there,  any 

S  f  f  2  uncorre&nete 
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uncorre&nefc  in  the  Style,  a  fmall  degree  of  Candour  fufficeth  to 
excufe  it. 

If  there  be  any  fuch  errors  in  the  words,  I'm  fure  the  Prefs  has 
not  made  them  fewer  •,  but  I  do  not  hold  my  felf  oblig'd  to  anfwer 
for  That  which  I  could  not  perfectly  govern.  However,  the  mat- 
ter is  not  of  any  great  moment :  Such  errors  will  not  miflead  a  Lear- 
ned Reader ;  and  He  who  is  not  fuch  in  fbme  competent  degree,  is 
not  a  fit  Perufer  of  thefe  LETTERS.  Such  thefe  Trails  are ; 
but,  for  the  Perfbns  to  whom  they  were  written,  I  cannot  well 
learn  their  Names  from  thofe  few  obfcure  marks  which  the  Author 
has  let  at  the  beginning  of  them.  And  thefe  Effayes  being  Letters, 
as  many  as  take  offence  at  fome  few  familiar  things  which  the  Au- 
thor hath  mixed  with  them,  find  fault  with  decence.  Men  are  not 
wont  to  fet  down  Oracles  in  every  Line  they  write  to  their  Ac- 
quaintance. 

There,  ftill,  remain  other  brief  Difcourfes  written  by  this  moft 
Learned  and  Ingenious  Author.  Thofe,  alfb,  may  come  forth, 
when  fbme  of  his  Friends  fhall  have  fufficient  leifure ;  and  at  fuch 
due  diftance  from  thefe  Tratts,  that  They  may  follow  rather  than 
ftifle  them. 

Amongfr.  thefe  Manufcripts  there  is  one  which  gives  a  brief  Ac- 
count of  all  the  Monuments  of  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich.  It  was 
written  meerly  for  private  ufe  :  and  the  Relations  of  the  Author 
exped  fuch  Juftice  from  thofe  into  whofe  hands  fbme  imperfeft 
Copies  of  it  are  fallen  ;  that,  without  their  Content  firft  obtain'd, 
they  forbear  the  publifhing  of  It. 

The  truth  is,  matter  equal  to  the  skill  of  the  Antiquar^  was  not, 
there,  afforded :  had  a  fit  Subject  of  that  nature  offer'd  it  felf,  He 
would  fcarce  have  been  guilty  of  an  overfight  like  to  that  of  Aufonius, 
who,  in  the  defcription  of  his  native  City  of  Burdeaux,  omitted  the 
two  famous  Antiquities  of  it,  Palais  de  Tutele,  znd,Palais  de  Galien. 

Concerning  the  Author  himfelf,  I  chufe  to  befilent,  though  I 
have  had  the  happinefs  to  have  been,  for  fbme  years,  known  to 
him.  There  is  on  foot  a  defign  of  writing  his  Life :  and  there  are, 
already,  fbme  Memorials  collected  by  one  of  his  ancient  Friends.  Till 
that  work  be  perfected,  the  Reader  may  content  himfelf  with  thefe 
prefent  Tratts ;  all  which  commending  themfelves  by  their  Learning, 
Curiofity  and  Brevity,  if  He  be  not  pleafed  with  them,  he  feemeth 
to  me  to  be  diftemper'd  with  fuch  a  nicenefs  of  Imagination,  as  no 
wife  man  is  concern'd  to  humour. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

Upon  feveral 

PLANTS 

Mentioned  in 

SCRIPTURE. 

S  I  R, 

Hough  many  ordinary  Heads  run  fmoothly  over  the 
Scripture,  yet  1  muft  acknowledge,  it  is  one  of  the  dnition. 
hardeft  Books  I  have  met  with :  and  therefore  well 
deferveth  thofe  numerous  Comments,  Expofitions 
and  Annotations  which  make  up  a  good  part  of  our 
Libraries. 

However  fo  affected  I  am  therewith,  that  I  wiili 
there  had  been  more  of  it :  and  a  larger  Volume  of 
that  Divine  piece  which  leaveth  fuch  welcome  im- 
preflions,  and  fomewhat  more,  in  the  Readers,  than  the  words  and  fenfe 
after  it.  At  leaft,  who  would  not  be  glad  that  many  things  barely  hinted 
were  at  large  delivered  in  it  ?  The  particulars  of  the  Difpuce  between  the 
Doctours  and  our  Saviour  could  not  but  be  welcome  to  them,  who  have 
every  word  in  honour  which  proceeded  from  his  Mouthy  or  was  other- 
wife  delivered  by  him1:  and  io  would  be  glad  to  be  allured,  what  he 
wrote  with  his  Finger  on  the  ground :  But  especially  to  have  a  particular 
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of  that  inftructing  Narration  or  Difcourfe  which  he  made  unto  the 
Luke  24. 37.   Difciples  after  his  refurrecfion,  where  'tis  (aid  :  And  beginning  at  Mofes,  and 

all  the  Prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning 

himfelf. 

but  to  omit  Theological  obfeurities,  you  mult  needs  obferve  that  moft 
Sciences  do  feem  to  have  fomething  more  nearly  to  confider  in  the  expreffi- 
ons  of  the  Scripture. 

Aftronomers  find  therein  the  Names  but  of  few  Stars,  fcarce  fo  many 
as  in  Achilles  his  Buckler  in  Homer,  and  almoft  the  very  fame.  But  in  fome 
paflages  of  the  Old  Teftament  they  think  they  difcover  the  Zodiacal  courfe 
of  the  Sun:  and  they,  alfo,  conceive  an  Agronomical  fenfe  in  that  elegant 

1am  r  17.      expreilion  of  S.  fames  concerning  the  Father  of  lights,  with  w horn  there  is  no 

vxri*yienefs,  neither /hadow  of  turning  :  and  therein  an  allowable  allulionunto 
the  tropical  converlion  of  the  Sun,  whereby  enfueth  a  variation  of  heat, 
light,  and  alfo  of  fhadows  from  it.  But  whether  the  SuU*  erratic* ,  or 
wandring  Stars  in  S.  f*de,  may  be  referr'd  to  the  celeftial  Planets,  or  fome 

meteieological  wandring  Stars,  Ignes  fatui,  StelU  cadentes  &  erratic*,  or  had 

any  allulion  unto  the  Impoftour  £*rchochebas,  or  SteU*  Filius,  who  after- 
ward appeared,  and  wandred  about  in  the  time  of  Adriams,  they  leave  un- 
to conjecture. 

Chirurgeons  may  find  their  whole  Art  in  that  one  paflage,  concerning 
the  Rib  which  God  took  out  of  Adam,  that  is  their  J)cu$tm  in  opening  rhe 
Flelh,  'di<L*n<ni  in  taking  out  the  Rib,  and  rwlSxQn  in  doling  and  healing  the 
part  again. 

Rhetoricians  and  Oratours  take  lingular  notice  of  very  many  excellent 
pallages,  ftately  metaphors,  noble  tropes  and  elegant  expreflions,  not  to  be 
found  or  paralleled  in  any  other  Authour. 

Mineralifts  look  earneftly  into  the  twenty  eighth  of  fob,  take  fpecial 
notice  of  the  early  artifice  in  Brafs  and  Iron,  under  Tukal-Cain .-  And  find 
*Dtpinxh     alfo  mention  of  Gold,  Silver,  Brafs,  Tin,  Lead,  Ironj  befide  Refining, 
ocuios  flibio.    Sodering,  Drofs,  Nitre ,  Salt-pits ,  and  in  fome  manner  alio  of  *  Anti- 
2  King .9.30.  mony. 

Ezck 1  it  4c*.  Gemmarie  Naturalifts  read  diligently  the  pretious  Stones  in  the  holy 
\  City  of  the  Apocaljpfe:  examine  the  Breaft  plate  of  Aaron,  and  various 
Gemms  upon  it,  and  think  the  fecond  Row  the  nobler  of  the  four:  they 
wonder  to  find  the  Art  of  Ingravery  fo  ancient  upon  precious  Stones  and 
Signets ;  together  with  the  ancient  ufe  of  Ear-rings  and  Bracelets.  And 
are  pleafed  to  find  Pearl,  Coral,  Amber  andCryftal  in  thofe  facred  Leaves 
according  to  our  Tranllation.  And  when  they  often  meet  with  I  lints  and 
Marble?,  cannot  but  take  notice  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Magnet  or 
Load/tone,  which  info  many  fimilitudes,  companions,  and  allulions,  could 
hardly  have  been  omitted  in  the  Works  of  Solomon;  if  it  were  true  that  he 
knew  either  the  attractive  or  directive  power  thereof,  as  feme  have  be- 
lieved. 

Navigatours  confider  the  Ark,  which  was  pitched  without  and  within,  and 
could  endure  the  Ocean  without  Malt  or  Sails :  They  take  fpecial  notice  of 
the  twenty  leventh  of  Ezekjel ;  the  mighty  Traffick  and  great  Navigation  of 
Tjre,  u  ith  particular  mention  of  their  Sails,  their  Malls  of  Cedar,  Oars  of  Oak, 
their  skilfull  Pilots,  Mariners  andCalkers-,  as  alloof  the  long  \  oyages  of 
the  Pleets  of  Solomon  offehofaphat's  Ships  broken  at  EtionGeber  of  the  no- 
table Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  S.  iW  fo  accurately  delivered  in  the  Alls. 

Oneirocritical  Diviners  apprehend  fome  hints  of  their  knowledge,  even 
from  Divine  Dreams-,  while  they  take  notice  of  the  Dreams  tffcfph, 

Pharaoh,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  Angels  Oil  facob's  Ladder  S  and  find,  in 

Artemidorus  and  Achmetes ,  that  Ladders  lignifie  Travels,  and  the  Scald 
thereof  Preferment-,  and  that  Oxen  Lean  and  Pat  naturally  denote  Scarcity 
or  Plenty,  and  the  fuccelies  of  Agriculture. 
P  lyliognoinilts  will  largely  put  in  from  very  many  paflages  of  Scripture. 

•  And  when  they  find  in  Ariftotlc  ,  tjuibus  frons  quadrsngula  ,  cemmtnjurata, 

forte  refermtur  adleones,  cannot  but  take  Ipecial  notice  of  that  expitflion 
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Concerning  the  GaditeSS  mighty  men  of  war,  fit  for  battle,  whofe  faces  were  as  ■ 
the  faces  of  Lions. 

Geometrical  and  Archite&onical  Artifts  look  narrowly  upon  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Ark,  the  fabrick  of  the  Temple,  and  the  Holy  City  in  the^o- 

calypfe. 

But  the  Botanical  Artift  meets  every  where  with  Vegetables,  and  from 
the  Figg  Leaf  in  Genefts  to  the  Star  Wormwood  in  the  Apocaljpfe^  are  vari- 
oufly  interfperfed  exprefliORS  from  Plants,  elegantly  advantaging  the  figni- 
ficancv  of  the  Text :  Whereof  many  being  delivered  in  a  Language  proper 
unto  fudaa  and  neighbour  Countries  are  imperfectly  apprehended  by  the 
common  Reader,  and  now  doubtfully  made  out,  even  by  the  JewiihEx- 
pofitour. 

And  even  in  thofe  which  are  confeflfedly  known,  the  elegancy  is  often 
loft  in  the  apprehenfion  of  the  Reader,  unacquainted  with  fuch  Vegetables, 
or  but  nakedly  knowing  their  natures :  whereof  holding  a  pertinent  appre- 
henfion, you  cannot  pafs  over  fuch  expreflions  without  fome  doubt  or  want 
of  fatisfaclion  in  your  judgment.  Hereof  we  (hall  onelyhintordifcourfe 
fome  few  which  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of  in  the  reading  of  holy 
Scripture. 

Many  Plants  are  mention'd  in  Scripture  which  are  not  diftindtly  known 
in  our  countries,  or  under  fuch  Names-  in  the  Original,  as  they  are  fain  to 
be  rendred  by  analogy,  or  by  the  name  of  Vegetables  of  good  affinity  unto 
them,  and  fo  maintain  the  textual  fenfe,  though  in  fome  variation  from 
identity. 

i.  That  Plant  which  afforded  a  (hade  unto"  'fonah,  mention'd  by  the  name  the  obfervati 
of  Kikaion,  and  ftill  retained  at  leaft  marginally  in  fome  Tranflations,  to  °"s'  . 
avoid  obfcurity  ferome  rendred  Hedera  or  !vy;  which  notwithftanding  ifa™!  & 
(except  in  itsfcandent  nature)  agreed  not  fully  with  the  other,  that  is,  to  aGomd.  ' 
grow  ftp  in  a  njght,  or  be  confumed  with  a  Worm-,  Ivy  being  of  nofvvift. 
growth,  little  fubjed  unto  Worms,  and  a  fcarce  Plant  about  Babylon. 

i.  That  Hyflbpe  is  taken  for  that  Plant  which  cleanfed  the  Leper,  being  Hyjfo^ 
a  well  fcented,  and  very  abftcrfive  Simple,  may  well  be  admitted;  fo  we 
be  not  too  confident,  that  it  is  ftri&ly  the  fame  with  our  common  Hyflbpe : 
The  Hyflbpe  of  thofe  parts  differing  from  that  of  ours;  as  Bellonius  hath  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Hyflbpe  which  grows  in  fudaa,  and  the  Hyflbpe  of  the  Wall 
mention'd  in  the  Works  of  Solomon,  no  kind  of  our  Hyflbpe and  may  tolera- 
bly be  taken  for  fome  kind  of  minor  Capillary,  which  beft  makes  out  the 
Antithefis  with  the  Cedar.  Nor  when  we  meet  with  Libanotis,  is  it  to  be 
conceived  our  common  Rofemary,  which  is  rather  the  firft  kind  thereof 
among  feveral  others,  ufed  by  the  Ancients. 

3.  That  it  muft  be  taken  for  Hemlock,  which  is  twice  fo  rendred  in  our  Hi^ck. 
iTranflation,  will  hardly  be  made  out,  otherwife  than  in  the  intended  fenfe,  AmStfV' 
and  implying  fome  Plant,  wherein  bitternefs  or  a  poifonous  quality  is  con- 
fiderable. 

4.  What  Tremellius  rendreth  Spina,  and  the  Vulgar  Tranflation  Paliums,  paiiuruSo 
and  others  make  fome  kind  of  Rhamnus,  is  allowable  in  the  fenfe  and  we 
contend  not  about  the  {pedes,  fince  they  are  known  Thorns  in  thofe 
Countries,  and  in  our  Fields  or  Gardens  among  us :  and  fo  common  in  fudta, 

that  Men  conclude  the  thorny  Crown  of  our  Saviour  was  made  either  of 

Paliurus  or  Rhamnus. 

Whether  the  Bum  which  burnt  and  confumed  not,  were  properly  a  Rubm, 
Rttbtts  or  Bramble,  was  fomewhat  doubtfull  from  the  Original  and  fome 
Tranflations,  had  not  the  Evangelift,  andS.  Paul  exprefs'd  the  fame  by  the 
Greek  word  Bar©-,  which  from  the  defcription  of  Diofcorides,  Herbarifts 
accept  for  Rubus  although  the  fame  word  b«*t©-  exprefleth  not  onely  the 
Rubus  or  kinds  of  Bramble,  but  other  Thorn-bumes,  and  the  Hipp-briar  is 
alfo  named  kuvo^t©-,  or  the  Dog-briar  or  Bramble. 

6.  That  Myrica  is  rendred,  Heath,  founds  inftru&ively  enough  to  our  Myrica. 
Ears,  who  behold  that  Plant  fo  common  in  barren  Plains  among  us.-  But 
you  cannot  but  take  notice  that  Erica,  or  our  Heath  is  not  the  iarne  Plant 
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with  Myrica  or  Tammarice,  defcribed  by  Theophrafius  and  Diofcorides,  and 
which  BcHoniHs  dedareth  to  grow  fo  plentifully  in  the  Defarcs  of/Ww  and 

Arabia. 

cpnfs.  7.  That  the/3&7rt>f  ™  kJ*-?*,  fotrm  Cypri,  or  Clufters  of  Cyprefs,  mould 

c«Bt.  i.  14.  have  any  reference  to  the  Cyprefs  Tree,  according  to  the  original  Copher, 
or  Clufters  of  the  noble  Vine  of  Cyprus,  which  might  be  planted  into  Judaa 
may  feem  to  others  allowable  in  fome  latitude.  But  there  feeming  fome 
noble  Odour  to  be  implied  in  this  place,  you  may  probably  conceive  that 
the  expreflion  drives  at  the  KwTf©-  of  Diofcorides,  fome  oriental  kind  of 
Liguftrum  or  Alcharma,  which  Diofcorides  and  Pliny  mention  under  the  name 
of  KoVf ©■  and  Cyprus,  and  to  grow  about  tAigypt  and  Afcalon,  producing  a 
fweet  and  odorate  bum  of  Flowers,,  and  out  of  which  was  made  the  famous 

Oleum  Cyprinum. 

But  why  it  mould  be  rendred  Camphyre  your  judgment  cannot  but  doubr, 
who  know  that  our  Camphyre  was  unknown  unto  the  Ancients,  and  no 
ingredient  into  any  compofition  of  great  Antiquity :  that  learned  Men 
'  long  conceived  it  a  bituminous  and  fofTileBody,  and  our  lateft  experience 
difcovereth  it  to  be  the  refinous  fubftance  of  a  Tree,  in  Borneo  and  China  5 
and  that  the  Camphyre  that  we  ufe  is  a  neat  preparation  of  the  fame. 

Shittah  8.  When 'tis  faid  in  Ifaiah+l.  I  will  plant  in  the  wildernefs  the  Cedar,  the 

Trti,  &c.        Shittah  Tree,  and  the  Myrtle  and  the  Oil  Tree,  I  will  fet  in  the  I  efsrt,  the  Firre 

!fa.  41.  i?.  jfree^  an^tije  p-tne^  mei  £ox  Tree  :  Though  fome  doubt  may  be  made  of 
the  Shittah  Tree,  yet  all  thefe  Trees  here  mentioned  being  fuch  as  are  ever 
green,  you  will  more  emphatically  apprehend  the  mercifull  meaning  of 
God  in  this  mention  of  no  fading,  but  always  verdant  Trees  in  dry  and  de- 
fart  places. 

Grafts  of  9.  And  they  cut  down  a  Branch  with  one  clufier  of  Grapes,  and  they  bare  it  be. 

Efhco!.  tween  two  upon  a  Staff,  and  they  brought  Pomegranates  and  Figgs.    This  clufter 

Num.  13-23.  ^fGrapes  brought  upon  a  ftaflfby  the  Spies,  was  an  incredible  light,  in 
*Wp/.,  '  *  Philo  fudaus,  feem'd  notable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ifraelites,  but  more  wonder- 
*****  1  mi0,  full  in  our  own,  who  look  only  upon  Northern  Vines.   But  lierein  you 
are  like  to  confider,  that  the  Clufter  was  thus  carefully  carried  to  represent  it 
entire,  without  bruifingor  breaking -7  that  this  was  not  one  Bunch  but  an  ex- 
traordinary Clufter,  made  up  of  many  depending  upon  one  grofs  ftalk.  And 
however,  might  be  parallel'd  with  the  Eaftern  Clufters  of  Margiana  and 
Caramania,  if  we  allow  but  half  the  expreflions  of  Pliny  and  Strabo,  whereof 
one  would  lade  a  Curry  or  fmall  Cart ;  and  may  be  made  out  by  the  clufters 
*  rudzlvii     of  the  Grapes  of  Rhodes  prefented  unto  Duke  *  Radzhil,  each  containing 
in  his  Travtls.  tnree  parts  0f  an  n\\  jn  compafs,  and  the  Grapes  as  big  as  Prunes. 
jngrtd.of         10..  Some  things  may  be  doubted  in  the  fpeciesof  the  Holy  Ointment 
Hoiy  ptrfume.  anc]  perfume.   With  Amber,  Musk  and  Civet  we  meet  not  in  the  Scripture, 
stactt,  &c    nor  any  odours  from  Animals  5  except  we  take  the  Onychaof  that  Perfume 
tscd.  30.       ^        Covcrcie  0f  a  Shell-fifll  called  Vnguis  Odoratus,  or  Blatta  BjKAtttina, 
which  Diofc orides  affirmeth  to  be  taken  from  a  SheU-fifti  of  the  Indian  Lakes, 
which  feeding  upon  the  Aromatical  Plants  is  gathered  when  the  Lakes  are  drie. 
But  whether  that  which  we  now  call  Blatta  Bynantina,  or  Unguis  Odoratus,  be 
the  fame  with  that  odorate  one  of  Antiquity,  great  doubt  may  be  made  5 
fince  Diofcorides  faith  it  fmelled  like  Caftoreum,  and  that  which  we  now  have 
is  of  an  ungratefull  odour. 

No  little  doubt  may  be  alfo  made  of  Galbanum  prefcribed  in  the  fame 
Perfume,  if  we  take  it  for  Galbanum  which  is  of  common  ufe  among  us, 
approaching  the  evil  fcentof  Ajja  Fcetida-,  and  not  rather  for  Galbanum  of 
good  odour,  as  the  adjoining  words  declare,  and  the  original  Chelbena  will  bear  5 
which  implies  a  fat  or  refinous  fubftance,  that  which  is  commonly  known 
among  us  being  properly  a  gummousbody  and  ciflbluble  alfo  in  Water. 

The  Holy  Ointment  of  Stacte  or  pure  Myrrh ,  diftilling  from  the  Plant 
without  expreflion  or  firing,  of  Cinnamon  ,  Caflia  and  Calamus,  con- 
tained lefs  queftionoble  fpecies ,  if  the  Cinmmon  of  the  Ancients  were 
the  fame  with  ours,  or  managed  after  the  fame  manner.  For  thereof 
Diofcorides  made  his  noble  Unguent.  And  Cinnamon  was  fo  highly 
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valued  by  Princes ,  that  C/eopatra  carried  it  unto  her  Sepulchre  with  her 
Jewels-,  which  was  alfo  kept  in  wooden  Boxes  among  the  rarities  of 
Kings :  and  was  of  fuch  a  lading  nature,  that  at  his  compoling  of  Treacle 
for  the  Emperour  Se verus,  Galen  made  ufe  of  fome  which  had  been  laid  up 
by  Adriams. 

ii.  That  the  Prodigal  Son  defired  w  eat  of  Husks  given  unto  Swine,  will 
hardly  pals  in  your  apprehenfion  for  the  Husks  of  Peafe,  Beans,  or  fuch 
edulious  Pulfes  as  well  undecftanding  that  the  textual  word  K$©p?v  or 
Ceration,  properly  intendeth  the  Fruit  of  the  SlliquA  Tree  fo  common  in 
Syria,  and  fed  upon  by  Men  and  Beafts  •■,  called  alfo  by  foms  the  Fruit  of  the 
Locuft  Tree,  and  Panis  Santti  fohamis,  as  conceiving  it  to  have  been  part 
of  the  Diet  of  the  Baptifi-  in  the  Defart.  The  Tree  and  Fruit  is  not  onely 
common  m  Syria  and  the  Eaftern  parts,  but  alfo  well  known  in  Apaglla,  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples;  growing  along  the  Via  Appia,  from  Fmdl  unto 
Mola  ,  the  hard  Ods  or  Husks  making  a  rattling  noife  in  windy  weather, 
by  beating  againft  one  another :  called  by  the  Italians  Caroba  or  CarobaL, 
and  by  the  French  CarMjtcs.  With  the  fweet  Pulp  hereof  fome  conceive 
that  the  Indians  preferve  Ginger,  Mirabolans  and  Nutmegs.  Of  the  fame 
(  as  PUny  delivers)  the  Ancients  made  one  kind  of  Wine,  ftrongly  exprelling 
the  Juice  thereof;  and  fo  they  might  afcer  give  the  expreffed  and  lefs  ul'efull 
part  of  the  Cods,  and  remaining  Pulp  unto  their  Swine :  which  being  no 
guftlefs  or  unfatisfying  Offal,  might  be  well  defired  by  the  Prodigal  in  his 
hunger. 

.  12.  No  marvel  it  is  that  the  Israelites  having  lived  long  in  a  well  watred 
Country,  and  been  acquainted  with  the  noble  Water  of  Nllas,  mould  com- 
plain for  Water  in  the  dry  and  barren  Wildernefs.  Moire  remarkable  ic 
feems  that  they  fhould  extoll  and  linger .  after  the  Cucumbers  and  Leeks, 
Onions  and  Garlick  in  J£>gypt\  wherein  notwithftanding  lies  a  pertinent  ex- 
preffion  of  the  Diet  of  that  Country  in  ancient  times,  even  as  high  as  the 
building  of  the  Pyramids,  when  Herodotus  delivereth,  that  fo  many  Talents 
were  fpent  in  Onions  and  Garlick,  for  the  Food  of  Labourers  and  Artificers; 
and  is  alfo  anfwerable  unto  their  prefent  plentifull  Diet  in  Cucumbers,  and 
the  great  varieties  thereof,  as  teftified  by  Proffer  Alpinns,  who  fpent  many 
years  in  J&zjpt. 

1 3.  What  Fruit  that  was  which  our  firft  Parents  tafted  in  Paradife,  from 
the  difputes  o9  learned  Men  feems  yet  indeterminable.  More  clear  it  is 
that  they  cover 'd  their  nakednefs  or  fecret  parts  with  Figg  Leaves  3  which 
when  I  read,  I  cannot  but  call  to  mind  the  feveral  confiderations  which 
Antiquity  had  of  the  Figg  Tree,  in  reference  unto  thofe  parts,  particularly 
how  Figg  Leaves  by  fundry  Authours  are  defcribed  to  have  fome  refem- 
blance  unto  the  Genitals,  and  fo  were  aptly  formed  for  fuch  confection  of 
thofe  parts  5  how  alfo  in  that  famous  Statua  of  Praxiteles,  concerning  Alex- 
ander and  Bucephalus,  the  Secret  Parts  are  veil'd  with  Figg  Leaves  *,  how 
this  Tree  was  facred  unto  Priapus,  and  how  the  Difeafes  of  the  Secret  Parts 
have  derived  their  Name  from  Figgs. 

14.  That  the  good  Samaritan  coming  from  Jericho  ufed  any  of  the  Judean 
Balfam  upon  the  wounded  Traveller,  is  not  to  be  made  out,  and  we  are  un- 
willing to  difparage  his  charitable  Surgery  in  pouring  Oil  into  a  green 
Wound  and  therefore  when  'tis  faid  he  ufed  Oil  and  Wine,  may  rather 
conceive  that  he  made  an  OlneUum  or  medicine  of  Oil  and  Wine  beaten  up 
and  mixed  together,  which  was  no  improper  Medicine,  and  is  an  Art  now 
lately  ftudied  by  fome  fo  to  incorporate  Wine  and  Oil  that  they  may  laft- 
ingly  hold  together,  which  fome  pretend  to  have,  and  call  it  Oleum  Samari- 
tanum,  or  Samaritans  Oil. 

1 5.  When  Daniel  would  not  pollute  himfelf  with  the  Diet  of  the  Baby- 
lonions,  he  probably  declined  Pagan  commenfation ,  or  to  eat  of  Meats 
forbidden  to  the  Jews,  though  common  at  their  Tables,  or  fo  much  as  to 
tafte  of  their  Gentile  Immolations ,  and  Sacrifices  abominable  unto  his 
Palate. 

But  when  'tis  faid  that  he  made  choice  of  the  Diet  of  Pulfe  and  Water, 

Tto  whether 
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Observations  upon  fever al  Ylants     Trad:  I, 


whether  he  ftri&ly  confined  unto  a  leguminous  Food ,  according  to  the 
Vulgar  Tranflation,  fome  doubt  may  be  raifed,  from  the  original  word 
Zeragn'm,  which  fignifies  Seminalia,  and  is  fo  fet  down  in  the  Margin  of 
Arias  Aiontanus ;  and  the  Greek  word  Spermata,  generally  exprefling  Seeds, 
mayfignifie  any  edulious  or  cereal ious  Grains  betides  «<nreta  or  leguminous 
Seeds. 

Yet  if  he  ftrictly  made  choice  of  a  leguminous  Food,  and  Water  inftead 
of  his  portion  from  the  King's  Table,  he  handfomly  declined  the  Diet 
which  might  have  been  put  upon  him,  and  particularly  that  which  was 
called  the  Potibajis  of  the  Kins,  which  as  Athensus  informeth  implied  the 
Bread  of  the  King,  made  of  Barley,  and  Wheat,  and  the  Wine  of  Cyprus, 
which  he  drank  in  an  oval  Cup.  And  therefore  di(Hn6tly  from  that  he 
chofe  plain  Fare  of  Water,  and  the  grofs  Diet  of  Pulfe,  and  that  perhaps 
not  made  into  Bread,  but  parched,  and  tempered  with  Water. 

Now  that  herein  ( befide  the  fpecial  benediction  of  God )  he  made  choice  of 
no  improper  Diet  to  keep  himfelf  fair  and  plump  and  fo  to  excufe  the  Eunuch 
his  Keeper,  Phyficians  will  not  deny,  who  acknowledge  a  very  nutritive 
and  impinguating  faculty  in  Pulfes,  in  leguminous  Food,  and  in  feveral  forts 
of  Grains  and  Corns,  is  not  like  to  be  doubted  by  fuch  who  conlider  that 
this  was  probably  a  great  part  of  the  Food  of  our  Forefathers  before  the 
Floud,  the  Diet alfoot^^ :  and  that  the  Romans  (called  therefore  Pulti- 
fagi )  fed  much  on  Pulfe  for  lix  hundred  years  \  that  they  had  no  Bakers 
for  that  time :  and  their  Piftours  were  fuch  as,  before  the  ufe  of  Mills,  beat 
out  and  cleanfed  their  Corn.  As  alfo  that  the  Athletick  Diet  was  of  Pulfe, 
Alphiton,  Afaza,  Barley  and  Water-,  whereby  they  were  advantaged  fome- 
times  to  an  exquifite  ftate  of  health,  and  fuch  as  was  not  without  danger. 
And  therefore  though  Daniel  were  no  Eunuch ,  and  of  a  more  fatning 
and  thriving  temper,  as  fome  have  phanfied,  yet  was  he  by  this  kind  of 
Diet,  fufficiently  maintained  in  a  fair  and  carnous  ftateofBody,  and  ac- 
cordingly his  Picture  not  improperly  drawn,  that  is,  not  meagre  and  lean, 
b'ke  Jeremy's,  butplump  and  fair,  anfwerable  to  the  molt  authentick  draught 
of  the  Vatican,  and  the  late  German  Luther's  Bible. 

The  Cynicks  in  Athenaus  make  iterated  Courfcs  of  Lentils,  and  prefer 
that  Diet  before  the  luxury  of  Seleuctts.  The  prefent  Egyptians,  who  are 
obferved  by  Acinus  to  be  the  fatteft  Nation,  and  Men  to  have  Breads  like 
Women,  owe  much,  as  he  conceiveth,  unto  the  Water  of  Nile,  and  their 
Diet  of  Rice,  Peafe,  Lentils  and  white Cicers.  The  Pulfe-eating  Cynicks 
andSroicks,  are  all  very  long  livers  in  Laertins.  And  Daniel  mud  not  be 
accounted  of  few  years,  who,  being  carried  away  Captive  in  the  Reign  of 
Joachim,  by  King  Nebuchadnezzar.,  lived  by  Scripture  account,  unto  the 
firtt  year  of  Cyrus. 

G«b'o    i         l6'  A"tf*cob  "ok.  Roels  of  green  Poplar,  and  of  the  Hazel  and  the  Chefw.t 
ca.  30.  3  .    yj^Jj  and  pilled  rehite  fireaks  in  them,  and  made  the  white  appear  which  was  in  the 

Rods',  &c.  Men  multiply  the  Philofophy  of  Jacob,  who,  befide  the  bene- 
diction of  God,  and  the  povverfull  effects  of  imagination,  railed  in  the  Goats 
and  Sheep  from  pilled  and  party-coloured  objects,  conceive  that  he  chofe 
out  thefe  particular  Plants  above  any  other,  becaufe  he  underllood  they 
had  a  particular  virtue  unto  the  intended  effects,  according  unto  the  con- 

*G.  Vcncnis    ceptionof*  GcorginsVenctus. 

trtbhm.  200.      Whereto  you  will  hardly  afTent,  at  leaft  till  you  be  better  latisfied  and 
alfured  concerning  the  true  fpecies  of  die  Plants  intended  in  the  Text,  or 
find  a  clearer  content  and  uniformity  in  the  Tranflation :  For  what  we 
render  Poplar,  Hazel  and  Chefnut,  the  Greek  tranflateth  VWgam  Pyracin^m, 
nutinam,  plataninAm,  which  fome  alfo  render  a  Pomegranate :  and  lb  ob- 
(erving  this  variety  of  interpretations  concerning  common  and  known 
Plants  among  us,  you  may  more  reafonably  doubt,  with  what  propriety  or 
aflurance  others  lels  known  be  fometimes  rendred  unto  us. 
thin  >f  the       17.  Whether  in  the  Sermon  of  the  Mount,  the  Lilies  of  the  Field  did  point 
F"l  L         at  tire  proper  Lilies,  or  whether  thole  Flowers  grew  w  ild  in  the  place  where 
Mated.  23.    our  <jUviour  preached,  fome  doubt  maybe  made:  becaule  k*;>  or  the  word 

in 
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in  that  place  is  accounted  of  the  fame  fignification  with  a«W,  and  that  in 
Homer  is  taken  for  all  manner  of  fpecious  Flowers :  fo  received  by  Eufiachius, 

HefychhtSy  and  the  Scholiaft  Upon  Apollonius  Rhodius,  K<t$i\*  t*  apSn  A«'<y*  Xfr- 

>3.  And  uifw  is  alfo  received  in  the  fame  latitude,  not  fignifying  only 
Lilies,  but  applied  unto  Daffodils,  Hyacinths ,  Iris's,  and  the  Rowers  of 

Colocynthis. 

Under  the  like  latitude  of  acception,  are  many  expreffions  in  the  Can- 
tides  to  be  received.  And  when  it  is  faid  he  feedeth  among  the  Lilies,  there- 
in may  be  alfo  implied  other  fpecious  Flowers,  not  excluding  the  proper 
Lilies.  But  in  that  expreffion,  the  Lilies  drop  forth  Myrrhe,  neither  proper 
Lilies  nor  proper  Myrrhe  can  be  apprehended ,  the  one  not  proceeding 
from  the  other,  but  may  be  received  in  a  Metaphorical"  fenfe  s  and  in  fome 
.  latitude  may  be  alfo  made  out  from  the  rofcid  and  honey  drops  obfervable 
in  the  Flowers  of  Martagon,  and  inverted  flowered  Lilies,  and,  'tis  like,  is 
the  (tending  fweet  Dew  on  the  white  eyes  of  the  Crown  Imperial,  now 
common  among  us. 

And  the  proper  Lily  may  be  intended  in  that  expreflion  of  i  Kings  7. 
that  the  brazen  Sea  was  of  the  thkknels  of  a  hand  breadth,  and  the  brim 
like  a  Lily.  For  the  figure  of  that  Flower  being  round  at  the  bottom,  and 
fomewhat  repandous,  or  inverted  at  the  top,  doth  handfomely  illuftrate 
the  comparifon. 

But  that  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  mention'd  in  the  Canticles,  I  am  the  Rofe  Cant.2. 
of  charon,  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valleys,  is  that  Vegetable  which  pafleth  under 
the  fame  name  with  us,  that  is  LMum  cenvalliumy  or  the  May  Lily ,  you 
will  more  hardly  believe ,  who  know  with  what  infatisfaclion  the  moft 
learned  Botanifts,  reduce  that  Plant  unto  any  defcribed  by  the  Ancients  5 

that  Anguillara  will  have  it  to  be the  Oenanthe  of  AthenMs,  Cordus  the  Pathos 

of  Tkeophraftns  and  Lohelius  that  the  Greeks  had  not  defcribed  it  5  who 
find  not  fix  Leaves  in  the  Flower  agreeably  to  all  Lilies,  but  only  fix  fmall 
divifions  in  the  Flower,  who  find  it  alfo  to  have  a  fingle,  and  no  bulbous 
Root,  nor  Leaves  (hooting  about  the  bottom ,  nOr  the  Stalk  round,  but 
angular.  And  that  the  learned  Bauhinus  hath  not  placed  it  in  the  Claffis  of 
Lilies,  but  nervifolious  Plants. 

18.  Doth  he  not  cafi  abroad  the  Fitches,  andfcatter  the  Cummin  Seed,  andcafi  Fitchtst 
in  the  principal  Wheat,  and  the  appointed  Barley,  and  the  Rye  in  their  place :  Here-  c*mmin,  fee 

in  though  the  fenfe  may  hold  under  the  names  afligned,  yet  is  it  not  fo  eafie  *" 1[i  2i' 25 
eo  determine  the  particular  Seeds  and  Grains,  where  the  obfeure  original 
caufeth  fuch  differing  Tranflations.  For  in  the  Vulgar  we  meet  with 
Milium  and  Gith,  which  our  Tranllation  declineth  ,  placing  Fitches  for 
Gith,  and  Rye  for  Milium  or  Millet,  which  notwithftanding  is  retained 
by  the  Dutch. 

Tlrat  it  might  be  Mehmhinm,  Nigella,  or  Gith,  may  be  allowably  ap- 
prehended ,  from  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  Seed  thereof  among  the  Jews 
and  other  Nations,  as  aifo  from  the  Tranllation  of  Tremellius  ;  and  the 
Original  implying  a  black  Seed,  which  is  lefs  than  Cummin,  as,  out  of 
Aben  Etta,  Buxtorfitts  hath  expounded  it. 

But  whereas  Milium  or  of  the  Septuagint  is  by  ours  rendred  Rye, 
there  is  little  fimilitude  or  affinity  between  thofe  Grains ,  For  Milium  is 
more  agreeable  unto  Spelta  or  Efpaut,  as  the  Dutch  and  others  (till  ren- 
der it. 

That  we  meet  fo  often  with  Cummin  Seed  in  many  parts  of  Scripture  in 
reference  unco  fud<ea,  a  Seed  fo  abominable  at  prefent  unto  our  Palates  and 
Noftrils,  will  not  leem  ftrange  unto  any  who  confider  the  frequent  ufe 
thereof  among  the  Ancients,  not  only  in  medical  but  dietetical  ufe  and 
practice:  For  their  Diflies  were  filled  therewith,  and  the  nobleft  feftival 
preparations  in  Apicius  were  not  without  it:  And  even  in  the  Polenta,  and 
parched  Corn,  the  old  Diet  of  the  Romans,  ( as  Pliny  recordeth )  unto  every 
Meaiure  they  mixed  a  fmali  proportion  of  Lin  feed  and  Cummin-feed. 

And  fo  Cummin  is  juftly  let  down  araong  things  of  vulgar  and  common 
ufe,  when  it  is  faid  in  Matthew  23.  v.  23.  Tou  pay  Tithe  of  Mint,  Annife  and 

Cummin  : 


s 


Cummin :  buthow  to  make  ouc  the  tranilation  of  Annife  \vc  are  fliil  to  leek, 
there  being  no  word  in  that  Text  which  properly  fignifieth  Annife :  the 
Original  being  'AwSwtj  which  the  Latins  call  Anethum,  and  is  properly  en- 
glithed  Dill. 

That  among  many  expreffions,  allufions  and  illuftrations  made  in  Scrip- 
ture from  Corns,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  Oats,  foufefull  a  grain  among 
us,  will  not  feem  very  ftrange  unto  you,  till  you  can  clearly  ditcover  that 
it  was  a  Grain  of  ordinary  ufe  in  thofe  parts  •■>  who  may  alfo  find  that 
Tkeopbraftfif,  who  is  large  about  other  Grains,  delivers?  very  little  of  it.  That 
Dlofcorides  is  alfo  very  fhort  therein.  And  Galen  delivers  that  it  was  of  tome 
ufe  in  Afia  minor,  efpecially  in  Mjfia,  and  that  rather  for  Bealts  than  Men  : 
'  And  PUny  amrmeth  that  the  Pubic-da  thereof  was  nioft  in  ufe  among  the 
Germans.  Yet  that  the  Jews  were  not  widiout  all  ufe  of  this  Grain  feems 
confirmable  from  the  Rabbinical  account,  who  reckon  five  Grains  liable 
unto  their  Offerings,  whereof  the  Cake  prefented  might  be  made  •-,  that  is, 
Wheat,  Oats,  Rye,  and  two  forts  of  Barley. 
TMsofcorn.  Why  the  Difciples  being  hungry  pluck'd  the  Ears  of  Corn,  it  feems 

Matt.  12.  i.  ftrange  to  us,  who  obferve  that  Men  half  ftarved  betake  not  themfelves  to 
fuch  fupply  •■>  except  we  confider  the  ancient  Diet  of  A.'phiton  and  Polenta, 
the  Meal  of  dried  and  parched  Corn,  or  that  which  was  'Qpfawm,  or  Meal 
of  crude  and  unparched  Corn ,  wherewith  they  being  well  acquainted, 
mighthope  for  fome  fatisfadtion  from  the  Corn  yet  in  the  Husk  3  that  is, 
from  the  nourilhing  pulp  or  mealy  part  within  it.  s 

20.  The  inhumane  opprellion  of  the  Egyptian  Task-matters ,  who, 
not  content  with  the  common  tale  of  Brick  ,  took  alfo  from  the  Chil- 
dren of  Ifrael  their  allowance  of  Straw,  and  forced  them  to  gather  Stubble 
where  they  could  find  it,  will  be  more  nearly  apprehended,  if  we  conlider 
how  hard  it  was  to  acquire  any  quantity  of  Stubble  in  <A.gjpt,  where  the 
Stalk  of  Corn  was  fo  fhort,  that  to  acquire  an  ordinary  meafure,  it  requi- 
red more  than  ordinary  labour ;  as  is  discoverable  from  that  account,  which 
*  Plinj  hath  happily  left  unto  us.  In  the  Corn  gather'd  in  J£gjpt  the  Strawr 
is  never  a  Cubit  long :  becaufe  the  Seed  lieth  very  mallow,  and  hath  no 
other  nourifhment  than  from  the  Mudd  and  Slime  left  by  the  River ,  For 
under  it  is  nothing  but  Sand  and  Gravel. 

So  that  the  expreflion  ofScripture  is  more  Emphatical  than  is  commonly 

apprehended,  when  'tis  faid,  The  people  -were  fcattered  abroad  through  all  the 
Land  of J&gjpt  to  gather  Stubble  inftead  of Straw.  For  the  Stubble  being  very 
fhort,  the  acquiit  was  difficult ;  a  few  Fields  afforded  it  not,  and  they 
were  fain  to  wander  far  to  obtain  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it. 

21.  It  it  faid  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  that  the  Vines  with  the  tender  Grape  give 

a  good  fmell.  That  the  Flowers  of  the  Vine  Ihould  be  Emphatically  noted 
to  give  a  pleafant  fmell  feems  hard  unto  our  Northern  Noftrils,  which 
difcover  not  fuch  Odours,  and  fmell  them  not  in  full  Vineyards  •,  where- 
as in  hot  Regions,  and  more  fpread  and  digefted  Flowers,  a  fw  eer  favour 
may  be  allowed ,  denotable  from  feveral  humane  expreffions ,  and  the 
practice  of  the  Ancients,  in  putting  the  dried  Flowers  of  the  Vine  into  new- 
Wine  to  give  it  a  pure  and  flofculous  race  or  fpirit,  which  Wine  w  as  there- 
fore called  ohcLvZivov ,  allowing  unto  every  Cadus  two  pounds  of  dried 
Flowers. 

And  therefore,  the  Vine  flowering  but  in  the  Spring,  it  cannot  but  feem 
an  impertinent  objection  of  the  Jews,  that  the  Apoftlts  were  /*//  of  new 
wine  at  Pentecofi  when  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Wherefore  w  e  may  rather 
*Afts2. 13.  conccive  that  the  word  *  ruii™  in  that  place  implied  not  new  wine  or  Af*fty 
but  fome  generous  ftrong  and  fvveet  Wine,  wherein  more  efpecially  lay 
the  pow  er  of  inebriation. 

But  if  it  be  to  be  taken  for  fome  kind  of  it  might  be  fome  kind  of 
AdyxivKQ-  or  longlafting  Afuft,  which  might  be  had  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
and  which  as  PH»j  delivereth ,  they  made  by  hindering,  and  keeping  the 
Mufi  from  fermentation  or  working,  and  fo  it  kept  foft  and  fvveet  tor  no 
fmall  time  after. 

22.  When 
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2*.  When  the  Dove,  fent  out  of  the  Ark,  return'd  with  a  green  Olive  rheoiive 
Leaf,  according  to  the  Original  :  how  the  Leaf,  afterften  Months,  and  un-  £Mf'g" 
der  water,  (hould  (till  maintain  a  verdure  or  greennefs,  need  not  much  oen•8•II• 
amufe  the  Reader,  ifweconfiderthat  the  Olive  Tree  is  'A«>*\0f}  or  con- 
tinually green  5  that  the  Leaves  are  of  a  bitter  tafte,  and  of  a  fait  and  Ming 
fubftance.  Since  we  alfo  find  frefti  and  green  Leaves  among  the  Olives 
which  we  receive  from  remote  Countries-,  and  fince  the  Plants  at  die 
bottom  of  the  Sea,  and  on  the  fides  of  Rocks,  maintain  a  deep  and  frefti 
verdure. 

How  the  Tree  mould  ftand  fo  long  in  the  Deluge  under  Water,  may 
pariiy  beallowed'from  the  uncertain  determination  of  the  Flows  and  Cur- 
rents of  that  time,  and  the  qualification  of  the  faltnefs  of  the  Sea,  by  the 
admixture  of  frefti  Water,  when  the  whole  watery  Element  was  together. 

And  it  may  be  fignally  illuftrated  from  the  like  examples  in  *  Theophr aflus  *  Theophraft. 
and  t  Pliny  in  words  to  this  effect :  Even  the  Sea  affordeth  Shrubs  and  Trees ;  !*f'  Llb-  4- 
In  the  red  Sea  whole  Woods  do  live,  namely  of  Bays  and  Olives  bearing  f%11iii.it. 
Fruit.  The  Souldiers  of  Alexander ,  who  failed  into  India ,  made  report,  cap.  ultimo. 
that  the  Tides  were  fo  high  in  fome  Iflands,  that  they  overflowed,  and  cover- 
ed the  Woods,  as  high  as  Plane  and  Poplar  Trees.   The  lower  fort  wholly, 
the  greater  all  but  the  tops,  whereto  the  Mariners  faftned  rheirVeffels  at 
high  Waters,  and  at  the  root  in  the  Ebb;  That  the  Leaves  of  thefeSea 
Trees  while  under  water  looked  green,  but  taken  out  prefently  dried  with 
the  heat  of  the  Sun.  The  nice  ie  <Wiv«?*pcl  Uy  Theophraftus ,  that  fome 
Oaks  do  grow  and  bear  Acorns  under  the  Sea. 

z  3.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  Muflard-feed,  which  a  Man  Grain  of 
too\_andfowed  in  his  Field,  which  indeed  is  the  leajl  of  all  Seeds  ;  bttt  when 'tis  grown  AUjlard-jeei 
is  thegreateft  among  Herbs,  and  becometh  a  Tree,  fo  that  the  Birds  of  the  Air  come  in  s'  Matt* 
and  lodge  in  the  Branches  thereof.  3*» 

Luke  13.  19.  It  is  like  a  grain  of  Muftard- feed,  which  a  Man  took^andcaft 
it  into  his  Garden^  and  it  waxed  a  great  Tree,  and  the  Fowls  of  the  Air  lodged  in 
the  Branches  thereof. 

This  expreffion  by  a  grain  of  Muftard-feed,  will  not  feem  fo  ftrange 
unto  you,  who  well  conlider  it.  That  it  is  (imply  the  leaft  of  Seeds,  you 
cannot  apprehend,  if  you  have  beheld  the  Seeds  of  Ranunculus,  Marjorane, 
Tabaco,  and  the  fmalleft  Seed  of  Lmaria. 

But  you  may  well  underftand  it  to  be  the  fmalleft  Seed  among  Herbs 
which  produce  fo  big  a  Plant,  or  the  leaft:  of  herbal  Plants,  which  arife 
untofuch  a  proportion,  implied  in  the  expreffion;  the  fmalleft  of  Seeds;  and 

becometh  the  greateft  of  Herbs. 

And  you  may  alfo  grant  that  it  is  the  fmalleft  of  Seeds  of  Plants  apt  to 
&vSfi{nv  arborefcere,  fmticefcere,  or  to  grow  unto  a  ligneous  fubftance,  and 
from  an  herby  and  oleraceous  Vegetable;  to  become  a  kind  of  Tree,  and 
to  be  accounted  among  the  Dendrolachana  ,  or  Arboroleracea',  as  upon  ftrong 
Seed,  Culture  and  good  Ground,  is  obfervable  in  fome  Cabbages,  Mal- 
lows, and  many  more,  and  therefore  exprelTed  by  y'nj  rS  jivit or  and  jlnj 
ti{  to  Jivfyor,  it  becometh  a  Tree,  or  arborefcit,  as  BezA  rendreth  it. 

Nor  if  warily  confidered  doth  the  expreffion  contain  fuch  difficulty. 
For  the  Parable  may  not  ground  it  felf  upon  generals,  or  imply  any  or 
every  grain  of  Muftard,  but  point  at  fuch  a  grain  as  from  its  fertile  Spirit, 
and  other  concurrent  advantages ,  hath  the  fuccefc  to  become  arboreous, 
(hoot  into  fuch  a  magnitude,  and  acquire  the  like  tallnefs.  And  unto  fuch 
a  Grain  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  likened  which  from  fuch  (lender  be- 
ginnings (hall  find  (uch  increafe  and  grandeur. 

The  expreffion  alfo  that  it  might  grow  into  fuch  dimenfions  that  Birds 
might  lodge  in  the  Branches  thereof,  may  be  literally  conceived ;  if  we 
allow  the  luxuriancy  of  Plants  in  fudaa,  above  our  Northern  Regions ;  If 
we  accept  of  but  half  the  Story  taken  notice  of  by  TreneUius,  from  the 
ferufalem  Talmud,  of  a  Muftard  Tree  that  was  to  be  combed  like  a  Figg 
Tree  3  and  of  another,  under  whofe  (hade  a  Potter  daily  wrought :  and  it 
may  fomewhat  abate  our  doubts,  if  we  take  in  the  advertifement  of  Hero- 

dotm 
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d*tus  concerning  lefTer  Plants  of  Milium  and  Sefamum  in  the  Babylonian 

Soil  :  Milium  ac  Sefamum  in  proceritatem  inftar  arborum  ere/cere,  etji  mihi  com- 
pertum,  tamen  memo-rare  fuperfedeo,  probe  fciens  eis  qui  nunjunm  Babylmiam  regi- 
onem  adierunt  perquam  incredibile  vifum  iri.    We  may  likewife  COnfider  that 

the  word  &-T*™»vu<rtu  doth  not  necelfarily  fignifie  making  a  AV/?,  but  rather 
fitting,  roofting,  covering  and  refting  in  the  Boughs,  according  as  the  fame 
worcfis  ufed  by  the  Septuagint  in  other  places  *  as  the  Vulgar  rendreth  it  in 
this,  inhabitant,  as  our  Translation,  lodgeth,  and  die  Rhemiih,  refteth  in  the 
Branches. 

24.  And  it  came  topafs  that  on  the  morrow  Mofes  went  into  the  Tabernacle  of -alt. 
fiefs,  and  behold  the  Rod  of  Aaron  for  the  Houfe  of  Lew'  rtas  buddedy  and  brought 
forth  Buds,  and  bloomed  Blojfomefy  and  yielded  Almonds.    In  the  contention  of 

the  Tribes  and  decifion  of  priority  and  primogeniture  of  Aar»»y  declared 
by  the  Rod,  which  in  a  night  budded,  flowred  and  brought  forth  Almonds, 
you  cannot  but  apprehend  a  propriety  in  the  Miracle  from  that  fpecies  of 
Tree  which  leadeth  in  the  Vernal  germination  of  the  year,  unto  all  the 
Gaffes  of  Trees ;  and  fo  apprehend  how  properly  in  a  night  and  fhort 
fpaceoftime  the  Miracle  arofe,  and  fomewhat  anfwerable  unto  its  nature 
the  Flowers  and  Fruit  appeared  in  this  precocious  Tree,  and  whofe  original 
Name  *  implies  fnch  fpeedy  efflorefcence,  as  in  its  proper  nature  flowering 
in  February,  and  fhewing  its  Fruit  in  March. 

This  confederation  of  that  Tree  maketh  the  expreffion  in  feremy  more 

Emphatical,  when  'tis  fad  t.  What  fafi  tUu  ?  hefaid,  A  Rod  of  an  Almond 
Tree.    Then  f aid  the  Lord  unto  me,  Thou  haft  well  feen,  for  1  mil  haften  the  Word 

to  perform  it.  I  will  be  quick  and  forward  like  the  Almond  Tree,  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  of  my  word,  and  haften  to  difplay  my  judgments  upon 
them. 

And  we  may  hereby  more  eafily  apprehend  the  exprefTion  in  Ecclejiaftes ; 
when  the  Almond  Tree  (hall  ftourifh,  That  is  when  the  Head,  which  is  the 
prime  part,  and  firft  iheweth  it  felf  in  the  World,  mall  grow  white,  like 
the  Flowers  of  the  Almond  Tree,  whofe  Fruit,  as  Athentus  delivereth,  was 
firft  called  Kapwoc,  or  the  Head,  from  fome  refemblance  and  covering  parts 
of  it. 

How  properly  the  priority  was  confirmed  by  a  Rod  or  Staff,  and  why 
the  Rods  and  Staffs  of  the  Princes  were  chofen  for  this  decifion,  Philologifts 
will  confider.  For  thefe  were  the  badges,  figns  and  cognifances  of  their 
places,  and  were  a  kind  of  Sceptre  in  their  Hands,  denoting  their  fuperemi- 
nencies.  The  Staff  of  Divinity  is  ordinarily  defcribed  in  the  Hands  of 
Gods  and  Goddeffes  in  old  draughts.  Trojan  and  Grecian  Princes  were 
not  without  the  like  ,  whereof  the  Shoulders  of  Therfites  felt  from  the 
Hands  of  Vlyfis.  Achilles  in  Homer,  as  by  a  defperate  Oath,  fwearsby  his 
wooden  Sceptre,  which  fhould  never  bud  nor  bear  Leaves  again  which 
feeming  the  greateft  impoffibility  to  him,  advanceth  the  Miracle  of  Aaron's 
Rod.  And  if  it  could  be  well  made  out  that  Homer  had  feen  the  Books  of 
Mofes,  in  that  expreffion  of  Achilles,  he  might  allude  unto  this  Miracle. 

That  power  which  propofed  the  experiment  by  BlofTomes  in  the  Rod, 
added  alfo  the  Fruit  of  Almonds •■>  the  Text  not  ftri&ly  making  out  the 
Leaves,  and  fo  omitting  the  middle  germination:  the  Leaves  properly 
coming  after  the  Flowers,  and  before  the  Almonds.  And  therefore  if  you 
have*  well  perufed  Medals,  you  cannot  but  obferve  how  in  the  imprefs  of 
many  Shekels,  which  pafs  among  us  by  the  name  of  the  ferufalem  Shekels, 
the  Rod  of  Aaron  is  improperly  laden  with  many  Leaves,  whereas  that 
which  is  {hewn  under  the  name  of  the  Samaritan  Shekel  feems  moft  con- 
formable unto  the  Text,  which  defcribeth  the  Fruit  without  Leaves. 

zj.  Binding  his  Foal  unto  the  Vint,  and  his  Affes  Colt  unto  the  choice  Vine. 

That  Vines,  which  are  commonly  fupported,  lhould  grow  fo  large  and 
bulky,  as  to  be  fit  to  faften  their  Juments,  andBeafts  of  labour  unto  them, 
may  feem  a  hard  expreffion  unto  many.-  which  notwithftanding  may  ealily 
be  admitted,  if  we  confider  the  account  of  Pliny,  that  in  many  places  out 
of  Italy  Vines  do  grow  without  any  flay  or  fupport :  nor  will  it  be  other- 
wife 
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wife  conceived  of  lufty  Vines,  if  we  call  to  mind  how  the  fame  *  Authour 
deliverech,  that  the  Statua  of  Jupiter  was  made  out  of  a  Vine  and  that 
out  of  one  {ingle  Cyprian  Vine  a  Scale  or  Ladder  was  made  that  reached  un- 
to the  Roof  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus. 

16.  I  was  exalted  as  a  Palm-Tree  in  Engaddi,  and  as  a  Rofe-Plant  in  Jericho. 

That  the  Rofe  of  Jericho,  or  that  Plant  which  pafleth  among  us  under  that 
denomination,  was  lignified  in  this  Text,  you  are  not  like  to  apprehend 
with  fome,  who  alfo  name  it  the  Rofe  of  S.  Mary,  and  deliver,  that  it  open- 
eth  the  branches,  and  flowers  upon  the  Eve  of  our  Saviour's  Nativity :  But 
rather  conceive  it  fome  proper  kind  of  Rofe,  which  thrived  and  profpered 
in  Jericho  more  than  in  the  neighbour  Countries.  For  our  Rofe  of  jericho  is 
a  very  low  and  hard  Plant,  a  few  inches  above  the  ground  one  whereof 
brought  from  Judaa  I  have  kept  by  me  many  years,  nothing  refembling  a 
Rofe-Tree,  either  in  Flowers,  Branches,  Leaves  or  Growth  •-,  and  fo,  im- 
proper to  anfwer  the  Emphatical  word  of  exaltation  in  the  Text :  growing 

not  Only  about  Jericho,  but  Other  parts  of  Judaa  and  Arabia,  as  Bellonim  hath 

obferved :  which  being  a  dry  and  ligneous  Plant,  is  preferved  many  years, 
and  though  crumpled  and  furdled  up,  yet,  if  infufed  in  Water,  will  fwell 
and  difplay  its  parts. 

27.  Slatf  Terebinthus  extendi  ramos,  when  it  is  faid  in  the  fame  Chapter,  as 

a  Turpentine-Tree  have  I  firetched  out  my  Branches  :  it  will  not  ieem  ftrange  un- 

to  fuch  as  have  either  feen  that  Tree,  or  examined  its  defcription  ••  For  it  is 
a  Plant  that  widely  difplayeth  its  Branches:  And  though  in  fome  European 
Countries  it  be  but  of  a  low  and  fruticeous  growth,  yet  Pliny  *  obferveth 
that  it  is  great  in  Syria,  and  fo  allowably,  or  at  leaft  not  improperly  menti- 
oned in  the  expreflion  of  \  Hofea  according  to  the  Vulgar  Tranflation.  Super 

capita  montinm  facrificant,  &C.  fub  quercu,  populo  &  terebintho,  quoniam  bona  eft 

umbra  ejw.  And  this  diffufion  and  fpreading  of  its  Branches,  hath  afforded 
the  Proverb  of  Tereblntho '  flultior,  appliable  unto  arrogant  or  boafting  perfons, 
who  fpread  and  difplay  their  own  a&s,  as  irafmus  hath  obferved. 

z8.  It  is  faid  in  our  Tranflation.  Saul-tarried  in  the  uppermofi  parts  ofCtibeah, 
under  a  Pomegranate  Tree  -which  is  in  Migron  :  and  the  people  which  were  with  him 

were  about  fix  hundred  men.  And  when  it  is  faid  in  fome  Latin  Tranflations, 

S^ul  morabatur  fixo  tentorio  fub  Malogranato,  you  will  not  be  ready  to  take  it  in 

the  common  literal  fenfe,  who  know  that  a  Pomegranate-Tree  is  but  low 
of  growth,  and  very  unfit -to  pitch  a  Tent  under  it  $  and  may  rather  appre- 
hend it  as  the  name  of  a  place,  or  the  Rock  of  Rimmon,  or  Pomegranate 
fo  named  from  Pomegranates  which  grew  there,  and  which  many  think  to 
have  been  the  fame  place  mentioned  in*  Judges. 

29.  It  is  faid  in  the  Book  of  Wifdom,  Where  water  flood  before,  dry  land  ap- 
peared, and  out  ef  the  Red- Sea  a  way  appeared'  without  impediment,  and  out  of  the 
violent  ftreams  a  green  Field;   or  as  the  Latin  renders  it,  Campus  germinans  de 

prof  undo :  whereby  it  feems  implied  that  the  Ifraelites  palfed  over  a  green 
Field  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea  :  and  though  moit  would  have  this  but  a  Me- 
taphorical expreffion,  yet  may  it  be  literally  tolerable  •■,  and  fo  may  be  fafely 
apprehended  by  thofe  that  fenfibly  know  what  great  number  of  Vegetables 

Cas  the  feveral  Varieties  of  Alga%,  Sea-Lettuce,  Phafganium,  Conferua,  Caulu 
Marina,  Abies,  Erica,  Tamarice,  divers  forts  of  Mufcns,  Fucus,  f£uercus}  Ma- 
rina and  Corallins )  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea.  Since  it  is  alfo  now 
well  known,  that  the  Weftern  Ocean,  for  many  degrees,  is  covered  with 
fargajfo  or  Lenticula  Marina,  and  found  to  arife  from  the  bottom  of  that  Sea 
fince,  upon  the  coaft  of  Provence  by  the  Ifles  of  Eres,  there  is  a  part  of  the 

Mediterranean  Sea,  called  la  Prairie,  or  the  Meadowy  Sea,  from  the  bottom 

thereof  fo  plentifully  covered  with  Plants:  fince  valt  heaps  of  Weeds  are 
found  in  the  Bellies  of  fome  Whales  taken  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  at  a 
great  diftance  from  ths  Shore :  And  fince  the  providence  of  Nature  hath 
povided  this  ihelter  for  minor  Filhes ;  both  for  their  fpawn,  and  fafety  of 
their  young  ones.  And  this  might'be  more  peculiarly  allowed  to  be  ipoken 
of  the  Red-Sea,  fince  the  Hebrews' named  it  Suph,  or  the  Weedy  Sea :  and,  alfos 
tedng.Theophrafttis  and  Pliny,  obfeiving  the  growth  of  Vegetables  under  wa- 
ll u  u  ter, 
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ter,  have  made  their  chiefilluftrations  from  thole  in  the  Red-Sea. 

30.  You  wiiJ  readily  difcover  how  widely  they  are  miftaken,  who  accept 
the  Sycamore  mention'd  in  feveral  parts  of  Scripture  for  the  Sycamore,  or 
Tree  of  that  denomination,  with  us :  which  is  properly  but  one  kind  or  dif- 
ference of  Acer,  and  bears  no  Fruit  with  any  refemblance  unto  a  Figg. 

But  you  will  rather,  thereby,  apprehend  the  true  and  genuine  Sycamore, 
or  Sjcamrwi,  which  is  a  ftranger  in  our  parts.  A  Tree  (according  to  the  de- 
fcription  of  Theophraflus,  Diofcorides  and  Galen)  refembling  a  Mulberry-Tree 
in  the  Leaf,  but  in  the  Fruit  a  Figg;  which  it  produceth  not  in  the  Twiggs 
but  in  the  Trunck  or  greater  Branches,  anfwerable  to  the  Sycamore  of 

Effpt,  the  Egyptian  Figg  Or  Giamez  of  the  Arabians,  defcribed  by  Proffer 

A/pinm,  with  a  Leaf  lomewhat  broader  than  a  Mulberry,  and  in  its  Fruit 
like  a  Figg.  Intbmuch  that  fome  have  fancied  it  to  have  had  its  firft  produ- 
ction from  a  Figg-Tree  grafted  on  a  Mulberry. 

It  is  a  Tree  common  in  Jud<ea,  whereof  they  made  frequent  ufe  in  Buil- 
dings ;  and  fo  underftood,  it  explaineth  that  expreflion  in  *  lfalah:  Sycamori 

excifi  funt,  Cedros  fubftituemus.  The  Bricks  are  fallen  down,  we  will  build  with 
he  wen  Stones :  The  Sycamores  are  cut  down,  but  we  will  change  them  into  Cedars. 

It  is  a  broad  fpreading  Tree,  not  only  fit  for  Walks,  Groves  and  Shade, 
but  alfo  affording  profit.  And  therefore  it  is  faid  that  King  |  David  appoin- 
ted Baalhanan  to  be  over  his  Olive-Trees  and  Sycamores,which  were  in  great 

plenty  5  and  it  is  accordingly  delivered,  H  that  Solomon  made  Cedars  to  be  as  the 
Sycamore-Trees  that  are  in  the  Vale  for  abundance.  That  is,  he  planted  many, 
though  they  did  not  come  to  perfection  in  his  days. 

And  as  it  grew  plentifully  about  the  Plains,  fo  was  the  Fruit  good  for 
Food  5  and,  as  BelUnius  and  late  accounts  deliver,  very  refreGiing  unto  Tra- 
vellers in  thofe  hot  and  dry  Countries :  whereby  the  expreflion  of  *  Amos 
becomes  more  intelligible,  when  he  faid  he  was  an  Herdfman,  and  a  gatherer 
of  Sycamore-Fruit.  And  the  expreflion  of  t  D*v»d  alfo  becomes  more  Em- 

phatical ;  He  deftroyed  their  Vines  with  Hail,  and  their  Sycamore-Trees  with  Frojl. 

That  is,  their  Sicmoth  in  the  Original,  a  word  in  the  found  not  far  from  the 
Sycamore. 

Thus  when  it  is  faid,  ||  If  je  had  Faith  as  a  grain  of  Muftard-feed,  ye  might 
fay  unto  this  Sycamine-Tree,  Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  be  thou  placed  in 

the  Sea,  and  it  fhould  obey  you :  it  might  be  more  fignincantly  fpokenof  this 
Sycamore  5  this  being  defcribed  to  be  Arbor  vajia,  a  large  and  well-rooted 
Tree,  whofe  removal  was  more  difficult  than  many  others.  And  fo  the  in- 
flance  in  that  Text,  is  very  properly  made  in  the  Sycamore-Tree,  one  of 
the  largeft  and  lefs  removable  Trees  among  them.  A  Tree  fo  lafting  and 
well  rooted,  that  the  Sycamore  which  Zachens  afcended,  is  ftill  (hewn  in 
fudaa  unto  Travellers;  as  alfo  the  hollow  Sycamore  at  Maturaa  in  Egypt, 
where  the  blefled  V  irgin  is  faid  to  have  remained :  which  though  it  rehlh- 
eth  of  the  Legend,  yet  it  plainly  declareth  what  opinion  they  had  of  the  laft- 
ing condition  of  that  Tree,  to  countenance  the  Tradition  for  which  they 
might  not  be  without  fome  experience,  fince  the  learned  defcriber  of  the 
*  Pyramides  obferveth,  that  the  old  Egyptians  made  Coffins  of  this  Wood, 
which  he  found  yet  frefli  and  undecayed  among  divers  of  their  Mummies. 

And  thus,  alfo,  when  Zacheu*  climbed  up  into  a  Sycamore  above  any 
other  Tree,  this  being  a  large  and  fair  one,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  made 
choice  of  a  proper  and  advantageous  Tree  to  look  down  upon  our  Saviour. 

3 1 .  Whether  the  expreflion  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Parable  of  the  Sower, 
and  the  increafe  of  the  Seed  unto  thirty,  fxty  and  a  hundred  fold,  had  any  re- 
ference unto  the  ages  of  Believers,  and  meafures  of  their  Faith,  as  Children, 
Young  and  Old  Perfons,  as  to  beginners,  well  advanced  and  ftrongly  con- 
firmed Chriftians,  as  learned  men  have  hinted  ;  or  whether  in  this  progrelli- 
onal  alTent  there  were  any  latent  Myfteries,  as  the  myftical  Interpreters  of 
Numbers  may  apprehend,  I  pretend  not  to  determine. 

But,  how  this  multiplication  may  well  be  conceived,  and  in  what  way 
apprehended,  and  that  this  centefimal  increafe  is  not  naturally  itrange, 
you  that  are  no  ftranger  in  Agriculture,  old  and  new,  are  not  like  to 
make  great  doubt.  That 
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That  every  Grain  mould  produce  an  Ear  affording  an  hundred  Grains,  is 
not  like  to  be  their  conjecture  who  behold  the  growth  of  Corn  in  our 
Fields,  wherein  a  common  Grain  doth  produce  far  lefs  in  number.  For 
Barley  confiding  but  of  two  Verfus  or  Rows,  feldom  exceedeth  twenty 
Grains,  that  is,  ten  upon  each  2™*?*,  or  Row  Rye,  of  a  fquare  figure,  is 
very  fruitful  at  forty:  Wheat,  befidesthe  frit  and  Vruncw,  or  imperfect 
Grains  of  the  fmall  Husks  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  Ear,  is  fruitful  at 
ten  treble  Glum*  or  Husks  in  a  Row,  each  containing  but  three  Grains  in 
breadth,  if  the  middle  Grain  arriveth  at  all  to  perfe6tion  and  fo  maketh 
up  threefcore  Grains  in  both  (ides. 

Yet  even  this  centefimal  fructification  may  be  admitted  in  fome  forts  of 
Cerealia,  and  Grains  from  one  Ear :  if  we  take  in  the  Tritkum  centigranum,  or 
fertiliffimwrn  PHmi,  Indian  Wheat,  and  Pankum  which,  in  every  Ear,  con- 
tained huridreds  of  Grains. 

But  this  increafe  may  eafily  be  conceived  of  Grains  in  their  total  multi- 
plication, in  good  and  fertile  ground,  fince,  if  every  Grain  of  Wheat  pro- 
duced but  three  Ears,  the  increafe  will  arife  above  that  number.  Nor  are  we 
without  examples  of  fome  grounds  which  have  produced  many  more  Ears, 
and  above  this  centefimal  increafe:  As  Pliny  hath  left  recorded  of  the  Byz.a- 

cian  Field  in  Africa.  Afifit  ex  eo  loco  Procurator  ex  uno  quadraginta  minus  germi- 
na.  Mifit  &  Neroni  pariter  tercentum  quadraginta  jiipulos,  ex  uno  grano.  Cum  cen- 
tcfintos  quidem  Leontini  Sicilia  campi  fundunt,  aliicjue,  &  tota  Batica,  &  impri- 
mis JEgyptus.  And  even  in  our  own  Country,  from  one  Grain  of  Wheat 
fowed  in  a  Garden,  I  have  numbred  many  more  than  an  hundred. 

And  though  many  Grains  are  commonly  loft  which  come  not  to  fprout- 
ing  or  earing,  yet  the  fame  is  alfo  verified  in  meafure  *,  as  that  one  Bulhel 
mould  produce  a  hundred,  as  is  exemplied  by  the  Corn  in  Gerar;  *  Then  *  Gen.  215.12,; 

Jfaac  fowed  in  that  Land,  and  received  in  that  year  an  hundred  fold.    That,  is,  as 

the  Chaldee  explaineth  it,  a  hundred  for  one,  when  he  meafured  it.  And  this 
Pliny  feeras  to  intend,  when  he  faith  of  the  fertile  Byzacian  Territory  before 
mentioned,  Ex  uno  centeni  quinquag'mta  modii  redduntur.  And  may  be  favour- 
ably apprehended  of  the  fertility  of  fome  grounds  in  Poland  wherein,  after 
the  account  of  Gaguinus,  from  Rye  fowed  in  Auguft,  come  thirty  or  forty 
Ears,  and  a  Man  on  Horfeback  can  fcarce  look  over  it.  In  the  Sabbatical 
Crop  of  fud<ea,  there  muft  be  admitted  a  large  increafe,  and  probably  not 
fhort  of  this  centefimal  multiplication  :  For  it  fupplied  part  of  the  fixth 
year,  the  whole  feventh,  and  eighth  until  the  Harveft  of  that  year. 

The  feven  years  of  plenty  in  Egypt  muft  be  of  high  increafe  when,  by  /fa- 
ring up  but  the  fifth  part,  they  fupplied  the  whole  Land,  and  many  of  their 
neighbours  after :  for  it  is  faid,  *  the  Famine  was  in  all  the  Land  about  them.  * 
And  therefore  though  the  caufes  of  the  Deartft  in  Egypt  be  made  out  from  c0, 4I' %6" 
the  defect  of  the  overflow  of  Nilus,  according  to  the  Dream  of  Pharaoh ; 
yet  was  that  no  caufe  of  the  feare'rty  in  the  Land  of  Canaan,  which  may  ra- 
ther be  afcribed  to  the  want  of  the  former  and  latter  bins,  for  fome  fuc- 
ceeding  years,  if  their  Famine  held  time  and  duration  with  that  of  Egypt  5 
as  may  be  probably  gather'd  from  that  expreffion  of  fofepb,  f  Come  down  u»-  fGen.  4$.  0, 

to  me  \into  Egypf]  and  tarry  not,  and  there  will  I  nourifh  you  :   (for  jet  there  are  *P 
five  years  of  Famine)  lefi  thou  and  thy  Houfhold}  and  all  that  thou  hafi  come  t« 
poverty. 

How  they  preferved  their  Corn  fo  long  in  Egypt  may  feem  hard  unto 
Northern  and  moift  Climates,  except  we  confider  the  many  ways  of  pre- 
servation practifed  by  antiquity,  and  alfo  take  in  that  handfome  account  of 
Pliny  What  Corn  fo  ever  is  laid  up  in  the  Ear,  it  taketh  no  harm  keep  it 
as  long  as  you  will ,  although  the  beft  and  moft  aflured  way  to  keep  Corn  is 
in  Caves  and  Vaults  under  ground,  according  to  the  practice  of  Cappadocia 

and  Thracia. 

In  Egypt  and  Mauritania  above  all  things  they  look  to  this,  that  their  Gra- 
naries (land  on  high  ground  and  how  dry  fo  ever  their  Floor  be,  they  lay 
a  courfe  of  Chaff  betwixt  it  and  the  ground.  Befides,  they  put  up  their 
Corn  in  Granaries  and  Binns  together  with  the  Ear.  And  Vam  delivered! 

Uuq  *  "'•  that 
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that  Wheat  laid  up  in  that  manner  will  laft  fifty  years  5  Millet  an  hundred  j 
and  Beans  fo  conferred  in  a  Cave  of  Ambracia,  were  known  to  laft  an 
hundred  and  twenty  years  that  is,  from  the  time  of  King  Pyrrhw,  unto  the 
Pyratick  War  under  the  Conduct  of  Pompey. 

More  ftrange  it  may  feem  how,  after  ieven  years,  the  Grains  conferved 
fhould  be  fruitful  for  a  new  production.   For  it  is  faid  that  fofeph  delivered 

Seed  unto  the  Egyptians,  to  forv  their  Land  for  the  eighth  year  :  and  Corn  after 

feven  years  is  like  to  afford  little  or  no  production,  according  to  Theophraftus  5 

*  Ad  Sementem  femen  anniculum  optimum  putatur,  binum  deterius  &  trinum  ultra 
fterile  ferme  eft,  quaxe/uam  ad  ufum  cibarium  idoneum. 

Yet  fince,  from  former  exemplifications,  Com  may  be  made  to  laft  fo 
long,  the  fructifying  power  may  well  be  conceived  to  laft  in  fome  good 
proportion,  according  to  the  region  and  place  of  its  confervation,  as  the 
fame  Theophraftus  hath  obferved,  and  left  a  notable  example  from  Cappa- 
docia,  where  Corn  might  be  kept  fixty  years,  and  remain  fertile  at  forty  ; 
according  to  his  expreflion  thus  tranflated  In  CappadocU  loco  quodam  pen  a 

ditto,  triticum  ad  quadraginta  annos  facundum  eft,  &  ad  fementem  percommodum 
durare  proditum  eft,  fexagenos  aut  feptuagenos  ad  ufum  cibarium  fervari  pcjfe  ido- 
neum.  The  fituation  of  that  Conservatory,  was,  as  he  delivereth,  *4»*Jpj 

iS-jvuv,  iv*v&v,  high ,  airy  and  expofed  U  feveral  favourable  winds.    And  Upon 

fuch  confideration  of  winds  and  ventilation,  fome  conceive  the  Egyptian 
Granaries  were  made  open,  die  Country  being  free  from  rain .  Howfoe- 
ver  it  was,  that  contrivance  could  not  be  without  fome  hazard  :  *  for  the 
great  Mifts  and  Dews  of  that  Country  might  difpofe  the  Corn  unto  cor- 
ruption. 

.  More  plainly  may  they  miftake,  who  from  fome  analogy  of  name  (  as 
if  Pyramid  were  derived  from  riv&v,  Triticum,  )  conceive  the  ^Egyptian 
Pyramids  to  have  been  built  for  Granaries  j  or  look  for  any  fettled  Monu- 
ments about  the  Defarts  erected  for  that' intention  fince  their  Store-houfes 
were  made  in  the  great  Towns,  according  to  Scripture  expreffion,  |  He 

gathered  up  all  the  Food  of  feven  years,  which  was  in  the  Land  of  *Aigypt,  and 
laid  up  the  Food  in  the  Cities  :  the  Food  of  the  Field  which  was  round  about  every 
City,  laid  he  up  in  the  fame.\  * 

32.  For  if  thou  veert  cut  out  of  the  Olive  Tree,  which  is  wild  by  nature,  and 
wert  grafted,  contrary  to  nature,  into  a  good  Olive  Tree,  how  much  more  /hall  thefe 
which  be  the  natural  Branches,  be  grafted  into  their  own  Olive  Tree}  In  which 

place,  how  anfwerable  to  the  doctrine  of  Husbandry  this  expreflion  of  S. 
Paul  is,  you  will  readily  apprehend  who  underftand  the  rules  of  infition  or 
grafting,  and  that  way  of  vegetable  propagation  wherein  that  is  contra- 
ry to  nature,  or  natural  rules  which  Art  obferveth :  viz.  to  make  uie  of 
Cyons  more  ignoble  than  the  Stock,  or  to  graft  wild  upon  domeftick  and 
good  Plants ,  according  as  *  Theophraftus  hath  anciently  obfenred ,  and, 
making  inftance  in  the  Olive,  hath  left  this  Doctrine  unto  us  5  Vrbanum 

Sylveftribus  ut  fatis  Oleaftris  inferere.  Nam  ft  eccntrario  Syheftrem  inUrbanos 
feveris  „   etji  differentia    quadam  erit  ,  tamen  \  bon<e  frugis    Arbor  nunquam 

prcfetlo  reddetur  t  which  is  alfo  agreeable  unto  our  prefent  practice,  who 
graft  Pears  on  Thorns,  and  Apples  upon  Crabb  Stocks ,  not  ufing  the 
contrary  infition.   And  when  it  is  faid,  How  much  more  Jhall  thefe,  which 

are  the  natural  Branches,  be  grafted  into  their  own  natural  olive  Tree?  this  is  alfo 

agreeable  unto  the  rule  of  the  fame  Authourj  "est  $  &t\-noV  iywIurpU, 

o/jLoiuy  tit  ofjioiu.,  Jnfttio  melior  eft  ftmilium  in  Jimilibus  :  For  the  nearer  COn- 

fanguinity  there  is  between  the  Cyons  and  the  Stock  the  readier  compre* 
henlion  is  made,  and  the  nobler  fructification.    According  alfo  unto  die 

later  caution  of  Laurenbergius;  \  Arbor es   domeftics  infitioni  deftinau,  femptr 

anteponend*  Sylveftribus.  And  though  the  fuccefs  be  good,  and  may  fumce 
upon  Stocks  of  the  fame  denomination  s  yet,  to  be  grafted  upon  their  own 
and  Mother  Stock,  is  the  neareft  infition  :  which  way,  though  lefs  practi- 
fed  of  old,  is  now  much  imbraced,  and  found  a  notable  way  for  melioration 
of  the  Fruit,  and  much  the  rather,  if  the  Tree  to  be  grafted  on  be  a  good 
and  generous  Plant,  a  good  and  fair  Olive,  as  the  Apoftle  leems  to  imply  by 
a  peculiar  *  word  fcarce  to  be  found  elfewhere.  It 
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Itmuft  be  alfo  confidered,  that  the  Oleafter,  or  wild  Olive,  by  cutting, 
tranfplanting  and  the  beft  managery  of  Art,  can  be  made  but  to  produce 
fuch  Olives  as  ( Theophraftus  faith )  were  particularly  named  Phaulia,  that 
is,  but  bad  Olives ;  and  that  it  was  reckon 'd  among  Prodigies ,  for  the 
Ok  After  to  become  an  Olive  Tree. 

And  when  infition  and  grafting,  in  the  Text,  is  applied  unto  the  Olive 
Tree,  it  hath  an  Emphatical  fenfe,  very  agreeable  unto  that  Tree  which 
is  beft  propagated  this  way  *,  not  at  all  by  furculation,  as  Theophraftus  obferv- 
eth,  nor  well  by  Seed,  as  hath  been  obferved.  Omne  femen  fimile  genus  perficit, 

prater  oleam,  Oleaftrum  enim  generat,  hoc  eft  fylveflrem  oleam,  dr  non  oleam  veram. 

"  If,  therefore,  thou  Roman  and  Gentile  Branch,  which  wert  cut  from 
"the  wild  Olive,  art  now,  by  the  fignal  mercy  of  God,  beyond  the  ordi- 
u  nary  and  commonly  expected  way ,  grafted  into  the  true  Olive ,  the 
"  Church  of  God  if  thou,  which  neither  naturally  nor  by  humane  art 
"  canft  be  made  to  produce  any  good  Fruit,  and,  next  to  a  Miracle,  to  be  v 
"  made  a  true  Olive,  art  now  by  the  benignity  of  God  grafted  into  the 
"proper  Olive;  how  much  more  mall  the  Jew,  and  natural  Branch,  be 
"  grafted  into  its  genuine  and  Mother  Tree,  wherein  propinquity  of  nature 
"  is  like,  fo  readily  and  profperoufly,  to  effect  a  coalition  ?  And  this  more 
u  efpecially  by  the  exprelTed  way  of  infition  or  implantation,  the  Olive 
"  being  not  fuccefsfuliy  propagable  by  Seed,  nor  at  all  by  furculation. 

33.  As  for  the  Stork.,  the  Firre  Trees  are  her  Hottfe.    This  expreffion,  iri I  our  ^^f^ 

Translation,  which  keeps  clofe  to  the  Original  Chafidah,  is  fomewhat  diffe-  tress  in 
rent  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Tranflation;  nor  agreeable  unto  common  Pfai.  104.17. 
obfervation,  whereby  they  are  known  commonly  to  build  upon  Chimneys, 
or  the  tops  of  Houfes,  and  high  Buildings,  which  notwithftanding,  the  com- 
mon Tranflation  may  clearly  confift  with  obfervation,  if  we  confiderthat 
this  is  commonly  affirmed  of  the  black  Stork,  and  take  notice  of  the  de- 
scription of  OmithologHs  in  Aldrovandus,  that  fuch  Storks  are  often  found  in 

divers  parts,  and  that  they  do  m  Arboribus  nidulari ,  prafertim  in  abietibus  ; 

Make  their  Nefts  on  Trees,  efpecially  upon  Firre  Trees.  Nor  wholly 
difagreeing  unto  the  practice  of  the  common  white  Stork,  according  unto 

Varro,  nidulantur  in  agris  :  and  the  COnceflion  of  Aldrovandus  that  fometimes 

they  build  on  Trees  rand  the_  affertionof  *  Belknius,  that  men  drefs  them  *Bd!onius 
nefts,  and  place  Cradles  upon  high  trees,  in  Marifh  regions,  that  Storks  may  dt  Avibus. 
breed  upon  them:  which  courfe  fome  obfer  ve  for  Herns  and  Cormorants  with 
us.  And  this  building  of  Storks  upon  Trees,  may  be  alfo  anfwerable  unto 
the  original  and  natural  way  of  building  of  Storks  before  the  politicial 
habitations  of  men,  and  the  railing  of  Houfes  and  high  Buildings  before 
they  were  invited  by  fuch  conveniences  and  prepared  Nefts,  to  relinquifh 
their  natural  places  of  nidulation.  I  fay,  before  or  where  fuch  advantages 
are  not  ready  when  Swallows  found  other  places  than  Chimneys,  and 
Daws  found  other  places  than  holes  in  high  Fabricks  to  build  in 

34.  Andy  therefore,  Jfrael  [aid,  carry  down  the  man  a  prefent,  a  little  Balm,  Bd[m'  *n 

A  little  Heney,  and  Myrrhe,  Nuts  and  Almonds.    Now  whether  this,  which  GcD'  4?* 1  , 

Jacob  fent,  were  the  proper  Balfam  extolled  by  humane  Writers,  you 
cannot  but  make  fome  doubt,  who  find  the  Greek  Tranflation  to  be  'Phwh 
that  is,  Refma,  and  fo  may  have  fome  fufpicion  that  it  might  be  fome  pure 
diftillation from  the  Turpentine  Tree;  which  grows  profperoufly  and 
plentifully  in  fudia,  and  feems  fo  underftood  by  the  Arabick  3  and  was 
indeed  efteemed  by  Theophraftus  and  Dioftorides,  the  chiefeft  of  refinous 
Bodies,  and  the  word  Reftna  Emphatically  ufed  for  it. 

That  the  Balfam  Plant  hath  grown  and  profpered  in  fudta  we  believe 
without  difpute.  For  the  fame  is  attefted  by  Theophraftus,  Pliny,  fuftinas, 
and  many  more  ;  from  the  commendation  that  Galen  aftbrdeth  of  the 
Balfam  of  Syria,  and  the  ftory  of  Cleopatra,  that  (he  obtain'd  fome  Plants 
of  Balfam  from  Herod  the  Great  to  tranfplant  into  J£gypt .  But  whether 
it  was  fo  anciently  in  Jud<ea  as  the  time  of  Jacob ;  nay,  whether  this  Plant 
was  here  before  the  time  of  Solomon,  that  great  colle&our  of  Vegetable 
Rarities,  fome  doubt  may  be  made  from  the  account  of  Jofephus,  that 
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the  Queen  of  Sheba,  a  part  of  Arabia,  among  Prefen  ts  unto  Solomon, 
brought  fome  Plants  of  the  Balfam  Tree,  as  oneof  t  he  peculiar  eftimables 
of  her  Country. 

Whether  this  ever  had  its  natural  growth,  or  were  an  original  native 
Plant  of  Julia,  much  more  that  it  was  peculiar  unto  that  Country,  a 
greater  doubt  may  arife:  while  we  read  in  Paufanias,  Strabo  and  Diodm-us, 

*  Thco-  that  it  grows  alio  in  Arabia,  and  find  in  *  l  beophraftus,  that  it  grew  in 
phraft.        two  Gardens  about  Jericho  in  Judaa.  And  more  efpecially  whiles  we  ferioufly 

9.  c.  6.  confider  that  notable  difcourfe  between  Abdella,  Abdachim  and  Alpinut, 
concluding  the  natural  and  original  place  of  this  fmgular  Plant  to  be  in 
Arabia,  about  Mecha  and  Medina,  where  it  ftill  plentifully  groweth,  and 
Mountains  abound  therein.  From  whence  it  hath  been  carefully  tranf- 
planted  by  the  Bafhas  of 'Grand  Cairo,  into  the  Garden  of  Mat  area;  where, 
when  it  dies,  it  is  repaired  again  from  thofe  parts  of  Arabia,  from 
whence  the  Grand  Signlor  yearly  receiveth  a  Prefent  of  Balfam  from  the 
Xeriff  of  Mecha,  ftill  called  by  the  Arabians  Balefan  ;  whence  they  believe 
arofe  the  Greek  appellation  Balfam.  And  fince  thefe  Balfam-plants  are  not 
now  to  be  found  in  Judaa,  and  though  purpofely  cultivated,  are  often 
loft  in  JutUay  but  everlaftingly  live,  and  naturally  renew  in  Arabia  ;  They 
probably  concluded,  that  thofe  of  Judaa  were  foreign  and  tranfpianted 
from  thefe  parts. 

All  which  notwithftanding,  fince  the  fame  Plant  may  grow  naturally 
and  fpontaneoufly  in  feveral  Countries,  and  either  from  inward  or  outward 
caufes  be  loft  in  one  Region,  while  it  continueth  and  fublifteth  in  another, 
the  Balfam  Tree  might  poflibly  be  a  native  of  Judaa  as  well  as  of  Arabia , 
which  becaufe  de  fatto  it  cannot  be  clearly  made  out,  the  ancient  exprefli- 
ons  of  Scripture  become  doubtfull  in  this  point.  But  fince  this  Plant 
hath  not,  for  a  long  time,  grown  in  Judaa,  and  ftill  plentifully  profpers 
in  Arahia,  that  which  now  comes  in  pretious  parcels  to  us,  and  ftill  is 
called  the  Balfam  of  Judta,  may  now  furrenaer  its  name,  and  more 
properly  be  called  the  Balfam  of  Arabia. 

Burly,  Fist*  3>.  And  the  Flax  and  the  Barley  was  [mitten  ;  for  the  Barley  was  in  the 
Scc.itt  £ar}  and  the  Flax  was  boiled,  but  the  Wheat  and  the  Rye  was  not  (mitten,  for 

*  lIb  m  foi-  ^  *(rc  K*  &rown  *  ^ovv  Parley  an^  ^e  *^ax  &ould  be  (mitten 
licuiaTgcf0-"  *n  tne  P^gue  of  Hail  in  *£gjpt,  and  the  Wheat  and  Rye  efcape,  becaufe 
minavit,  they  were  not  yet  grown  up,  may  feem  ftrange  unto  Englilh  obfervers, 
anfuctTi^r,  who  call  Barly  Summer  Corn  town  fo  many  months  after  Wheat, 
Sfprw*.  and  befide  hordeum  Polyfiichon,  or  big  Barley,  fow  not  Barly  in  the 
bcrotin  s,      VVinter,  to  anticipate  the  growth  of  Wheat. 

w  V'  a  q         And  the  fame  may  alio  leem  a  prepofterous  expreflion  unto  all  who 
*     do  not  confider  the  various  Agriculture,  and  dirTerent  Husbandry  of 
Nations,  and  fuch  as  was  pra&ifed  in  *&ppt,  and  fairly  proved  to  have 
been  alio  ufed  in  Judaa,  wherein  their  Barley  Harveft  was  before  that  of 
Wheat  ;  as  is  conformable  from  that  exprelfion  in  Ruth,  that  fhe  came 

into  Bethlehem  at  the  beginning  of  Barley  Harvefi,  and  ftaid  UntO  the  end  of 

Wheat  Harveft  from  the  death  of  Manajfes  the  Father  of  Judith, 
Emphatically  exprefted  to  have  happened  in  the  Wheat  Harveft,  and 
more  advanced  heat  of  the  Sun  and  from  the  cuftom  of  the  Jews,  to 
offer  the  Barley  Sheaf  of  the  Firft-fruits  in  March,  and  a  Cake' of 
Wheat  Flow  er  but  at  the  end  of  Pentecoft.  Confonant  unto  the  pra&ice 
of  the  ^Egyptians,  who  ( as  Theofhraftus  delivereth )  fowed  their  Barley 
early  in  reference  to  their  Firft-fruits  ;  and  alfo  tlie  common  rural  practice, 
recorded  by  the  fame  Authour,  Mature  feritur  Triticum,  Hordeum,  quU 
etiam  matttrius  feritur  ;  wheat  and  Barley  are  fowed  early,  but  Barley  earlier  of 
the  two. 

Flax  was  alfo  an  early  Plant,  as  may  be  illuftrated  from  the  neighbour 
Country  of  Canaan.  For  the  Iftaelites  kept  the  Paffcover  m  Gilgal  in 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  firft  Month,  anfwering  unto  part  of  our  March, 
having  newly  palled  Jordan ;  And  che  Spies  which  were  fcnt  from  Shittim 
nuto  Jericho,  n«t  many  days  before,  were  hid  by  Rahah  under  the  italics 

of 
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of  Flax,  which  lay  drying  on  *the  top  of  her  Houfes  which  flieweththar 
the  Flax  was  already  and  newly  gathered.  For  this  was  the  firit 
preparation  of  Flax,  and  before  fluviation  or  rotting,  which,  after  Pliny's 
account,  was  after  Wheat-Harveft. 

But  the  Wheat  and  the  Rye  were  not  fmitten,  for  they  were  net  grown  up.  The 

Original  fignifies  that  it  was  hidden,  or  ^r4,the  Vulgar  and  Septuagint 
that  it  was  ferotinous  or  late,  and  our  old  Tranflation  that  it  was  late  [own. 
And  fo  the  exprelTion  and  interpolation  of  Mofes,  who  well  understood 
the  Husbandry  of  *Alppt,  might  Emphatically  declare  the  ftate  of  Wheat 
and  Rye  in  that  particular  year  5  and  if  fo,  the  fame  is  folvable  from  the 
time  of  the  floud  of  Nilus,  and  the  meafure  of  its  inundation.  For  if 
it  were  very  high,  and  over-drenching  the  ground,  they  were  forced  to 
later  Seed-time  •■,  and  fo  the  Wheat  and  the  Rye  efcapcd  5  for  they  were 
more  flowly  growing  Grains,  and,  by  reafon  of  the  greater  inundation  of 
the  River,  were  fown  later  than  ordinary  that  year,  efpecially  in  the 
Plains  near  the  River,  where  the  ground  drieth  lateft. 

Some  think  the  Plagues  of  *ABgjpt.9  were  adted  in  one  Month,  others 
but  in  the  compafs  of  twelve.  In  the  delivery  of  Scripture  there  is  no 
account,  of  what  time  of  the  year  or  particular  Month  they  fell  out  5 
but  the  account  of  thefe  Grains,  which  were  either  fmitten  or  efcaped, 
make  the  plague  of  Hail  to  have  probably  hapned  in  February  :  This  may 
be  collected  from  the  new  ani  old  account  of  the  Seed  time  and  Harveft 
in*/fg#f.  For,  according  to  the  account  of*  Rad<.evil,  the  River  riling  *  Ra^virs 
in  June,  and  the  Banks  being  cut  in  September,  they  fow  about  S.  Andrews,  TraveUm 
when  the  Floudis  retired,  and  the  moderate  drinefs  of  the  ground  per- 
mitteth.  So  that  the^  Barley  anticipating  the  Wheat,  either  in  time  of 
ibwing  or  growing,  might  be  in  Ear  in  February. 

The  account  off  Pliny  is  little  different.  They  caft  the  Seed  upon  jvWn.ub.rt^ 
the  (lime and  Mudd  when  the  River  is  down,  which  commonly  happeneth  tap.  it. 
in  the  beginning  of  November.  They  begin  to  reap  and  cut  down  a 
little  before  the  Calends  of  April,  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  in  the 
Month  of  May  their  Harveft  is  in.  So  that  Barley  anticipating  Wheat,  it 
might  be  in  Ear  in  February,  and  Wheat  not  yet  grown  up,  at  leaft  to  the 
Spindle  or  Ear,  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  Hail.  For  they  cut  down  about 
the  middle  of  March,  at  leaft  their  forward  Corns,  and  in  the  Month  of 
May  all  forts  of  Corns  were  in. 

The  turning  of  the  River  into  Blood  fliews  in  what  Month  this  happened 
not.  That  is,  not  when  the  River  had  over-flown  *  for  it  is  laid,  the 

•Egyptians digged  round  about  the  River  for  Water  to  drinks,  which  they  could 

not  nave  done,  if  the  River  had  been  out,  and  the  Fields  under 
Water. 

In  the  fame  Text  you  cannot,  without  fome  hefitation,  pafs  over  the 
tranflation  of  Rye,  which  the  Original  nameth  Cafumeth,  the  Greek  rendreth 
Olyr*,  the  French  and  Dutch  Spelt  a,  the  Latin  Zea,  and  not  Secale  the  known 
word  for  Rye.  But  this  common  Rye  fo  well  underftoodat  prefent,  was 
not  diftin&ly  defcribed,  or  not  well  known  from  early  Antiquity.  And 
therefore,  in  this  uncertainty,  fome  have  thought  it;  to  have  been  the 
Typha  of  the  Ancients.  Cordus  will  have  it  to  be  Olyra,  and  Ruellius 
fome  kind  of  Oryza.  But  having  no  vulgar  and  well  known  name 
for  thofe  Grains,  we  warily  embrace  an  appellation  of  near  affinity,  and 
tolerably  render  it  Rye. 

While  Flax,  Barley,  Wheat  and  Rye  are  named,  fome  may  wonder 
why  no  mention  is  made  of  Ryce,  wherewith,  at  prefent,  JEgypt  fo 
much  aboundeth.  But  whether  that  Plant  grew  fo  early  in  that  Country, 
fome  doubt  may  be  made :  for  Ryce  is  originally  a  Grain  of  India,  and 
might  not  then  be  tranfplantedinto  <Aigypt. 

36.  Let  them  become  as  the  Grafs  growing  upon  the  Houfe  top,  which  wither eth  ^eavt{  of 
before  it  be  plucked  up,  whereof  the  mower  fillet  h  not  his  hand,  nor  he  that  bindeth  ^('[^  4  *■ 
Sheaves  his  bofome.  Though  the  filling  of  the  hand,  and  mention  of  Sheaves    1  " 

of  Hay  may  feem  ftrange  unto  us,  who  ufe  neither  handfulls  nor  Sheaves 

in 
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inthat  kind  of  Husbandry,  yet  may  it  be  properly  taken,  and  you  are  not 
like  to  doubt  thereof,  who  may  find  the  like  exprellions  in  the  Authors 
de  Re  ruftka,  concerning  the  old  way  of  this  Husbandry. 
*  Columella  *  Columella,  delivering  what  Works  were  not  to  be  permitted  upon  the 
Ub.  .*c*f. 22.  Roman  Fen*,  or  Feftivals,  among  others  fets  down,  that  upon  fuch 
days,  it  was  not  law  full  to  carry  or  bind  up  Hay,  Ntcfocnum  vimire  nec  vehere 

per  religiones  Pontificum  licet. 
tb"r°tp  49       Marcus  f  Varro     is  more   particular  5  Primum   de  praxis   herbarum  cum 
'  crefcere  dcfiit,fubfecari  falcibus  debet,  &  quoad  per acc feat  furcillls  ver fori cum 
per.tcuit,  de  his  manipulos  fieri  &  vehi  in  villam. 

And  their  courfe  of  mowing  feems  fomewbat  different  from  ours. 
For  they  cut  not  dofvn  clear  at  once,  but  ufed  an  after  fection,  Which  they 
peculiarly  called  Skilitium,  according  as  the  word  is  expounded  by  Georgius 

Alexandrinus,  and  Beroaldus  after   Pliny ;  Sicilire   eft  falcibus  confetlari  que 
faenifeca,  praterieruat,  ant  ea  fecare  qua:  foenifece  praterierunt. 

juniper  Tree,     37-  When  'tis  laid  that  Ellas  lay  and  ilept  under  a  Juniper  Tree,  fome 
in  t  King.  '  may  wonder  how  that  Tree,  which  in  our  parts  groweth  but  low  and 
19.  s,&c.     llnubby,  Ihould  afford  him  ihade  and  covering.  But  others  know  that 
there  is  a  leller  and  a  larger  kind  of  that  Vegetable  ,  that  it  makes  a  Tree 
in  its  proper  foil  and  region.  And  may  find  in  Pliny  that  in  the  Temple 
of  Diana  Sagunt'ma  in  Spain,  the  Rafters  were  made  of  Juniper. 

*P6L  120.  4.      In  that  exprdfioil  ot*  David,  Sharp  Arrows  of  the  mighty,  rtith  Coals  of 

Juniper  Though  Juniper  be  left  out  in  the  laft  Tranilation,  yet  may 
there  be  an  Emphacical  fence  from  that  word;  fince  Juniper  abounds 
with  a  piercing  Oil,  and  makes  a  fmart  Fire.  And  the  rather,  if  that 
quality  be  half  true,  which  Pliny  affirmeth,  that  die  Coals  of  Juniper  raked 
up  will  keep  a  glowing  Fire  for  the  fpace  of  a  year.  For  Co  the  expreffion 

Will  Emphatically  imply,  notonely  the  fmartburui^g  but  the  lafting-fire  of  their 
malice. 

"Jobjo.  3, 4.    That  paiTageof  *  fob,  wherein  he  complains  that  poor  and  half  famifhed 

fellows  defpiled  him,  is  of  greater  difficulty  For  want  and  fm:ine  they  reere 
folitaryy  they  cut  up  Ajfallotvj  by  the  Bufhei,  and  Juniper  roots- for  meat.  Wherein  we 

might  at  firff  doubt  the  Tranilation*  not  only  from  the  Greek  Text, but  the 
allerrion  of  Diofcorides,  who  affirmeth  that  the  roots  of  Juniper  are  of 
a  venomous  quality.  But^  "caliger  hath  difproved  the  lame  from  the 
practice  of  the  African  Phylicians,  who  ufe  the  decoction  of  Juniper  roots 
againlt  the  Venereal  Difeafe.  The  Chaldee  reads  it  Genifta,  or  fome  kind 
of  Broom,  which  will  be  alio  unufual  and  hard'  Diet,  except  thereby  we 
underltand  the.  Oroba>.che,  or  Broom  Rape,  which  groweth  from  the  roots 
of  Broom  and  which*,  according-  to  Diofcoridej+  men  ufed  to  eat  ra»v  oc 
boiled  in  the  manner  of  Afparagus. 

An$t  therefore,,  dus! expreffion  doth  highly  declare  the  mifery,  poverty 
and  extremity  .ofthe  perfons  who.  were  now  mockers  "of  him  -\  they  being 
Co  contemptible  and  heceflitous,  that  diey  were  ffein  to  be  content*  ■  not 
w  ith  a  mean  Diet,  but  fuch  as  was  no  Diet  at  all,  the"  roots  <jf  Trees,  the 
roots  of  Juniper,  which  none  would  make  ufe  of  for  Food,  but  in  the  lowelt 
neceffity,  and  fome  degtee  of  famirking. 
Usritt,  Tine-     38.  While  fome  have  difputed  -"whether  Theephraftut  knew  .the  .Scarlet 
ture,  in       Berry,  others   may  doubt  whether  that  noble  tincture  were  known 
Gen.  ?8.  28.  unt0  tjie  Hebrews,   which  notwithftanding    feems  clear 'from  die 
^ftc.'25'     early  and  iterated  expreffions  of  Scripture  concerning  the  Scarlet  Tincture*, 
and  is  the  lefs  to  be  doubted  becaule  the  Scarlet  Berry  grew  plentifully  in 
die  Land  of  Canaan,  and  fo  they  were  futniflied  widi  the  Material*  of  that 

Colour.  For  though  Diofcorides  faith  it  giowetl^fl1  Armenia  and  Capp xdecia  \ 

yet  that  it  alio  grew  in  J><d*»,  iecmswore  than  probable  from  die  account 
of  Bcllonius,  who  obferved  it  to  be  fo  plentifull' -in  that  Country,  that  it 
afforded  a  profitable  Commodity,  and  great  quantity  thereof  \tas  tran- 
iportsd  by  the  Venetiafn  Merchants. 

How  this  Ihould  be  fitly  expielled  by  the  word  Tolagmth,  Vermis,  or 
H  ormi  may  be  made  OU£  ClOVX.Pliry,  who  calls-  it  Coccus  Scolicim,  or  the 

I for my 
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W>rwjy  jforr;-,  as  alfo  from  the  name  of  that  Colour  called  Vermilion ,  or  the 
Worm  Colour  and  which  is  alfo  anfwerable  unto  the  true  nature  of  it.  For 
this  is  no  proper  Berry  containing  the  fructifying  pave,  but  a  kind  of 
Vehicular  excrefcence,  adhering  commonly  to  the  Leaf  of  the  UeH 
Coccigera,or  dwarf  and  fmall  kind  of  Oak,  whofe  Leaves  are  always  green, 
and  its  proper  feminal  parts  Acorns.  This  little  Bagg  contained!  a 
red  Pulp,  which,  if  not  timely  gathered,  or  left  to  it  felf,  produceth 
fmall  red  Flies,  and  partly  a  red  Powder,  both  ferviceable  unto  the  tincture. 
And  therefore,  to  prevent  the  generation  of  Flies,  when  it  is  firft  gathered, 
they  fprinkle  it  over  with  Vinegar,  efpecially  fuch  as  make  ufe  of  the 
frem  Pulp  for  the  confection  of  Alkermes  which  itill  retaineth  the  Arabick 
name,  from  the  Kernes-berry,  which  is  agreeable  unto  the  defcription  of 

Bellonitis  and  jguinqueranus.  And  the  fame  we  have  beheld  in  Provence 

and  Lattguedockj,  where  it  is  plentifully  gathered,  and  called  Manna  Ruflkorum, 
from  the  considerable  profit  which  the  Peafants  make  by  gathering 
of  it. 

1    39.  Mention  is  made  of  Oaks  in  divers  parts  of  Scripture,  which  though  0  .  .  in 
the  Latin  fometimes  renders  a  Turpentine  Tree,  yet  furely  fomekind  of  G.-n!Vs-4,i 
Oak  may  be  underftood  thereby ;  but  whether  our  common  Oak,  as  is  Jofh.  24.  26 
commonly  apprehended,  you  may  well  doubt}  for  the  common  Oak,  which       •• 2?-  , 
profpereth  fo  well  with  us,  delighteth  not  in  hot  regions.   And  that  ^ofea  2?"  ^ 
diligent  Botanift,  Bellonius,  who  took  fuch  particular  notice  of  the  Plants  i3,  &c.4' 
of  Syria  and  fudta,  obferved  not  the  vulgar  Oak  in  thofe  parts.    But  he 
found  the  Ilex,  Chefne  Vert,  or  Ever-green  Oak,  in  many  places-,  as  alfo 
that  kind  of  Oak  which  is  properly  named  Efcufai :  and  he  makes 
mention  thereof  in  places  about  ferufalem,  and  in  his  Journey  from  thence 

Unto  Damafcus,  where  he  found  Mentes  like,  &  Efculo  virentes  ;  which, 

in  his  Difcourfe  ofiLemnos,  he  faith  are  always  green.  And  therefore  when  it 

is  faid  *of  Abfalom,  that  his  Male  went  under  the  thick^Boughs  of  a  great  Oakland 
his  Head  caught  hold  of  the  Oak,  and  he  was  taken  up  between  the  Heaven  and  the 

Earth,  that  Oak  might  be  fome  Ilex,  or  rather  Efculus.  For  that  is  a  thick 

and  DUSlhy  kind,  in  Orbem  comofa,  as  Dalechampius;  ramis  in  orbem  difpofttit 

comans,  as  Renealmus  defcribeth  it.  And  when  it  is  faid  f  that  E^echias  broke  ±  2  Kin^. 

down  the  Images,  and  cut  down  the  Groves,  they  might  much  C0il(i(t  ofOaks,    13.  q.  6 

which  were  facred  unto  Pagan  Deities,  as  this  more  particularly,  according 
to  that  of  Virgil, 

—  Nemorumque  Jovi  qu&  maxima  frondet 
Efculus.  ■ 

And,  in  Judta,  where  no  Hogs  were  eaten  by  the  Jews,  and  few  kept  by 
others,  'tis  not  unlikely  that  they  mod  cheriflied  the  Efculus,  which  might 
ferve  for  Food  of  men.  For  the  Acorns  thereof  are  the  fweeteft  of 
any  Oak,  and  tafte  like  Chefnuts  5  and  fo,  producing  an  edulious  or 
efculent  Fruit,  is  properly  named  Efculus. 

They  which  know  the  Ilex,  or  Ever-green  Oak,  with  fomewhat  prick- 
led Leaves,  named  iW.©-,  will  better  underftand  the  irreconcilable 
anfwer  of  the  two  Elders,  when  the  one  accufed  Suftnna  of  incontinency 
under  a  n^©-,  or  Ever-green  Oak,  the  other  under  a  2^©-,  Lentifcusi 
or  Maftick  Tree,  which  are  fo  different  in  Bignefs,  Boughs,  Leaves 
and  Fruit,  the  one  bearing  Acorns,  the  other  Berries :  And,  without  the 
knowledge  hereof,  will  not  emphatically  or  diftinclly  underftand  that 
of  the  Poet, 

Flavajue  de  viridi  flillabant  Ilicemella, 

40.  When  we  often  meet  with  the  Cedars  of  Libanus,  that  exprerfion  dtdhs  a 
may  be  ufed,  not  only  becaufe  they  grew  in  a  known  and  neighbour  libsuroa 
Country,  but  alfo  becaufe  they  were  of  the  nobleft  and  largeft  kind  of 
that  Vegetable   And  we  find  the  •  Phoenician  Cedar  magnified  by  the 
Ancients.  The  Cedar  of  Libanus  is  a  coniferous  Tree,  bearing  Cones  of 
Gloggs  •,  (  not  Berries )  of  fuch  a  vaftnefs,  that  Melchkr  Luffy,  a  great 

X  x  x  Traveller, 
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Traveller,  found  one  upon  Libanus  as  big  as  feven  men  couid  compais. 
Some  are  now  fo  curious  as  to  keep  the  Branches  and  Cones  thereof  among 
their  rare  Collections.  And,  though  much  Cedar  Wood  be  now  brought 
from  America ,  yet  'tis  time  ro  take  notice  of  the  true  Cedar  of  Libams 
imployed  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  -7  for  they  have  been  much  deftroyed  and 
neglected,  and  become  at  laft  but  thin.  Belhnius  could  reckon  but 
*  f  twenty  eight,  Rowolfius  and  Rad^ezil  but  twenty  four,  and  Bidulphns  the 

'cru  4  cm'  fame  number.  And  a  later  account  of  *  fome  Englifti  Travellers  faith, 
that  they  are  now  but  in  one  place,  and  in  a  fmall  compafs,  in  Libanus. 

UncircumciCii  jQuando  ingrejji  fueritis  terram,  &  plant Averitis  in  ilia  ligna  Pcmifera,  auferetis 
Fruit,  in  praputia  eortm.  Poma  qu<t  germinant,  immunda  erunt  vobis,  nec  edctisex  eis,  Quarto 
Levu.  19.  2  J.  aHtem  anno,  omnisfruilus  eorum  fan£Hficabiturv  laudabilis  Domino.  Quinto  autemanno 

comedetisfrnElus.  By  this  Law  they  were  injoyned  not  to  eat  of  the  Fruits  of 
the  Trees  which  they  planted  for  the  firft  three  years  j  and,  as  the  Vulgar  ex- 
preffeth  it,  to  take  away  the  Prepuces,  from  fuch Trees, during  that  time; 
the  Fruits  of  the  fourth  year  being  holy  unto  the  Lord,  and  thofe  of  the  fifth  al- 
lowable unto  others.  Now  if  auferre  prtputU  be  taken,  as  many  learned  meR 
have  thought,  to  pluck  away  the  bearing  Buds,  before  they  proceed  unto 
Flowers  or  Fruit,  you  will  readily  apprehend  the  Metaphor,  from  the 
analogy  and  fimilitude  of  thofe  Sprouts  and  Buds,  which,  (hutting  up  the 
fruitfull  particle,  refembleth  the  preputial  part. 

And  you  may  alfo  find  herein  a  piece  of  Husbandry  not  mentioned  in 
Theophraflfis,  or  Columella.  For  by  taking  away  of  the  Buds,  and  hindring 
fructification,  the  Trees  become  more  vigorous,  both  in  growth  and  future 
production.  By  fuch  a  way  King  lyrrhus  got  into  a  lufty  race  of  Beeves, 
and  fuch  as  were  defired  over  all  Greece,  by  keeping  them  from  Generation 
untill  the  ninth  year. 

And  you  may  alfo  difcover  a  phyfical  advantage  of  the  goodnefs  of  the 
fruit,  which  becometh  lefs  crude  and  more  wholfome,  upon  the  fourth  or 
fifth  years  production. 

partition  of      41.  While  you  read  in  Tkeophraftus,  or  modern  Herbalifts,  a  ftrict  divi- 
VHrb\nd°      ^Gn  °^  Plants'  mt0  Ar^r->  ^rntex,  Sufrutex  &  Herb*,  you  cannot  but  take 
j"tti£        notice  of  the  Scriptural  divifion  at  the  Creation,  into  7r«  and  Herb :  and 
Gen.  1. 1 1.     this  may  feem  too  narrow  to  comprehend  the  Claflis  of  Vegetables , 
which,  notwithstanding,  may  be  fufficient.  and  a  plain  and  intelligible  di- 
vifion thereof.   And  therefore  in  this  difficulty  concerning  the  divifion 
of  Plants,  the  learned  Botanift,  Cafalpinus,  thus  concludeth,  Clar'ms  agemus 

Ji  altera  divijione  neglcEla,  duo  tantum  Plant  arum  genera  fubftituamus,  Arbortm 
fcilicet,  Cr  Herbam,  conjungentes  cum  Arboribus  Frutices,  &  cum  Herba  Suffruti- 

ces  t,  Frutices  being  the  leller  Trees,  and  Suffrutices  the  larger,  harder  and 
more  folid  Herbs. 

And  this  divifion  into  Herb  and  Tree,  may  alfo  fuffice,  if  we  take  in 
that  natural  ground  of  the  divifion  of  perfect  Plants,  and  fuch  as  grow  from 
Seeds.  For  Plants,  in  their  firft  production  ,  do  fend  forth  two  Leaves 
adjoining  to  the  Seed  and  then  afterwards,  do  either  produce  two  other 
Leaves,  and  fo  fucceffively  before  any  Stalk  •■,  and  fuch  go  under  the  name 
of  no*,  Bo7*'f»»,  or  Herb  ;  orelfe,  after  the  firft  Leaves  fucceeding  to  the 
Seed  Leaves,  they  fend  forth  a  Stalk,  or  rudiment  of  a  Stalk  before  any 
other  Leaves,  and  fuch  fall  under  the  Claffis  of  blvJ'&v,  a  Tree.  So  that, 
in  this  natural  divifion,  there  are  but  two  grand  differences,  that  is,  Tree 
and  Herb.  The  Fmtex  and  Sufrutex  have  the  way  of  production  from  the 
Seed,  and  in  other  refpe6t  s  the  Sufrutices,  or  Cremia,  have  a  middle  and 
participating  nature,  and  referable  unto  Herbs. 

the  Bay  T*ee       41,  I  have  feen  the  ungodly  in  great  power,  and  ftourijhing  lilce  a  green  Bay 

in  pfai.  97/  Tree.  Both  Scripture  and  humane  Writers  draw  frequent  illuflrati- 
3S-  ons  from  Plants.  Scribonius  Largus  illuftrates  the  old  Cymbals  from  die 

Cotyledon  Pa/uftrif,  or  Umbilicus  Veneris.  Who  would  expect  to  find  Aaron  s 

Mitre  in  any  Plant?  yet  Jofephus  hath  taken  fome  pains  to  make  out  the 
v  fame  in  the  feminal  knop  of  Hyofcyamus ,  or  Henbane.  The  Scripture 

jcr.  10. 5.  compares  the  Figure  of  Manna  unto  the  Seed  of  Coriander.  In  *  Jeremy 

we 
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we  find  the  expreflion,  Streight  as  a  Palm  Tree  ;  And  here  the  wicked  in 
their  flourilhing  ftate  are  likened  unto  a  Bay  Tree.  Which  ,  fufficiently 
anfwering  the  fenfe  of  the  Text,  we  are  unwilling  to  exclude  that  noble 
Plant  from  the  honour  of  having  its  name  in  Scripture.  Yet  we  cannot 
butobferve,  that  the  Septuagint  renders  it  Cedars,  and  the  Vulgar  accord- 
ingly, Vidi  impium  fuperexaltatum,  &  elevatum  ficut  Cedros  Libani  ;  and  the 
Tranflation  of  Tremelius  mentions  neither  Bay  nor  Cedar  5  Sefe  explicantem 
tanqnam  Arbor  indigent  virens ;  which  feems  to  have  been  followed  by  the 
laft  Low  Dutch  Tranflation.  A  private  Tranflation  renders  it  like  a  green  *  Aiofwartfe 
[elf  growing  *  Laurel.  The  High  Dutch  of -Luther's  Bible,  retains  the  word 
Laurel  5  and  fo  doth  the  old  Saxon  and  Ifland  Tranflation  ;  fo  alfo  the 
French,  Spanifli  \  and  Italian  of  Diodati :  yet  his  Notes  acknowledge  that 
fome  think  it  rather  a  Cedar,  and  others  any  large  Tree  in  a  profpering  and 
natural  Soil. 

But  however  thefe  Tranflations  differ,  the  fenfe  is  allowable  and  obvious 
unto  apprehenfion  :  when  no  particular  Plant  is  named,  any  proper  to  the 
fenfe  may  be  fuppofed  where  either  Cedar  or  Laurel  is  mentioned,  if  the 
preceding  words  £  exalted  and  elevated~]  be  ufed,  they  are  more  appliable 
unto  the  Cedar  ;  where  the  word  [flourifihing~]\$  ufed,  it  is  more  agreeable 
unto  the  Laurel,  which,  in  its  profperity,  abounds  with  pleafant  Flowers, 
whereas  thofe  of  the  Cedar  are  very  little,  and  fcarce  perceptible,  anfwerable 
to  the  Firre,  Pine  and  other  coniferous  Trees.  The  vigg 

43.  And  in  the  morning,  when  they  were  come  from  Bethany^  he  was  hungry;  Tret^ 
and  feeing  a  Figg  Tree  afar  off  having  Leaves,  he  came,  if  haply  he  might  find  any^       £Q     11 9 
thing  thereon  ;  and  when  he  came  to  it,  he  found  nothing  but  Leaves :  for  the  time  of 

Figgs  was  mt  yet.   Singular  conceptions  have  palled  from  learned  Men  to  *  Matt.  21.19. 
make  out  this  paflage  of  S.  Mark,  which  *  S.  Matthew  fo  plainly  delivereth ; 
moft  Men  doubting  why  our  Saviour  mould  curfe  the  Tree  for  bearing 
no  Fruit  ,  when  the  time  of  Fruitwas  not  yet  comes  or  why  it  is  faid  that 
theTime  of  Figgs  was  not  yet,  when,  notwithstanding,  Figgs  might  be  found 

at  that  feafon.  f  HeioGus  in 

f  Heinfws,  who  thinks  that  Elias  muft  falve  the  doubt,  according  to  the  Nonn^- 
received  Reading  of  the  Text ,  undertaketh  to  vary  the  fame ,  reading 
i  3*1  «V,  tyi&i  evmr,  that  is,  for  where  he  was,  it  was  the  feafon  or  time  for 
Figgs.  11  Dr.  Ham* 

A  learned  ||  Interpreter  of  our  own,  without  alteration  of  accents  or  words,  fllond- 
endeavours  to  falve  all,  by  another  interpretation  of  the  fame,  oJ  >S 

avKav,  For  it  was  not  a  good  or  feafonable year  for  Figgs. 

But,  becaufe  Men  part  not  eafily  with  old  beliefs,  or  the  received  con- 
firudtionof  words,  we  fhall  briefly  fet  down  what  may  be  alledged  fork. 

And,  fir  ft,  for  the  better  comprehenfion  of  all  deductions  hereupon, 
we  may  confider  the  feveral  differences  and  diftin&ions  both  of  Figg  Trees 
and  their  Fruits  Suidas  upon  the  word  'i<rx*«  makes  four  divilions  of 
Figgs,  "OAvi/.^f,  2JW  and  'i^f.  But  becaufe  makes  no  con- 
fiderable  diftinclion,  learned  Men  do  chiefly  infift  upon  the  three  others ; 
that  is,  *o>.w$©-,ot  Groffus,  which  are  the  Buttons,  or  fmall  fort  of  Figgs, 
either  not  ripe,  or  not  ordinarily  proceeding  to  ripenefs,  but  fall  away  at 
leaft  in  the  greateft  part,  and  eipecially  in  ftiarp  Winters  ■■>  which  are  alfo 
named  2v>GL'JW,and  diftinguiihed  from  the  Fruit  of  the  wild  Figg,  or  Caprifi- 
tus,  which  is  named  'Hetnot,  and  never  cometh  unto  ripenefs.  The  fecond 
is  called  2v  wv,  or  Ficus,  which  commonly  proceedeth  unto  ripenefs  in  its  due  * 
feafon.  A  third  the  ripe  Figg  dried ,  which  maketh  the  'i<rx*<hf ,  or  Carrier. 

Of  Figg  Trees  there  are  alfo  many  divifions:  For  fome  are  prodromi,  or 
precocious,  which  bear  Fruit  very  early,  whether  they  bear  once,  oroftnerin 
the  year  fome  are  proteric*,  which  are  the  moft  early  of  the  precocious 
Trees,  and  bear  fooneftof  any  3  fome  are  afifoa,  which  bear  in  the  com- 
mon feafon  of  the  Summer,  and  fome  ferotina  which  bear  very  late. 

Some  are  bifereus  and  triferous,  which  bear  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,  and 
fome  are  of  the  ordinary  (landing  courfe,  which  make  up  the  expected 
feafon  of  Figgs.  . 
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Again,  Some  Figg  Trees,  either  in  their  proper  kind,  or  fertility  in  fome 
fingle  ones,  do  bear  Fruit  or  rudiments  of  Fruit  all  the  Year  long  as  is 
annually  obfervable  in  fome  kind  of  Figg  Trees  in  hot  and  proper  regions-, 
and  may  alfo  be  obferved  m  fome  Figg  Trees  of  more  temperate  Countries, 
in  years  of  no  great  difadvantage,  wherein,  when  the  Summer- ripe  Figg 
is  part,  others  begin  to  appear,  and  fo,  (landing  in  Buttons  all  the  Winter, 
do  either  fall  away  before  the  Spring,  or  elfe  proceed  to  ripenefs. 

Now  according  to  thefe  diftinctions,  we  may  meafure  the  intent  of  the 
Text,  and  endeavour  to  make  out  the  expreffion.  For,  confidering  the 
diverfity  of  thefe  Trees,  and  their  feveral  fructifications,  probable  orpolfible 
it  is,  that  fome  thereof  were  implied ,  and  may  literally  afford  a  folu- 
tion. 

And  firft,  though  it  was  not  the  feafon  for  Figgs,  yet  fome  Fruit  might 
have  been  expected,  even  in  ordinary  bearing  Trees.  For  xhzGrofli  or  Buttons 
appear  before  the  Leaves  ,  efpecially  before  the  Leaves  are  well  grown. 
Some  might  have  ftood  during  the  Winter,  and  by  this  time  been  of  fome 
growth  Though  many  fall  off,  yet  fome  might  remain  on,  and  proceed 
towards  maturity.  And  we  find  that  good  Husbands  had  an  art  to  make 
them  hold  on,  as  is  delivered  by  Theophraftns. 

The  suxoy,  or  common  Summer  Figg  was  not  expected  3  for  that  is 
placed  by  Galen  among  the  Fruftus  Htrarii,  or  which  ripen  in  that 

part  of  Summer,  called"^,  and  ftands  commended  by  him  above  other 
Fruits  of  that  feafon.  And  of  this  kind  might  be  the  Figgs  which  were 
brought  unto  Cleopatra  in  a  Basket  together  with  an  Afp,  according  to  the 
time  of  her  death  on  the  nineteenth  of  Angnft.  And  that  our  Saviour  ex- 
pected not  fuch  Figgs,  but  fome  other  kind,  feems  to  be  implied  in  the 
indefinite  expreffion,  if  haply  he  might  find  any  thing  thereon  5  which  in  that 
Country,  and  the  variety  of  fuch  Trees,  might  not  be  defpaired  of,  at 
this  feafon,  and  very  probably  hoped  for  in  the  firft  precocious  and  early 
bearing  Trees.  And  that  there  were  precocious  and  early  bearing  Trees 
mfudaa,  may  be  illuftrated  from  fome  expreffions  in  Scripture  concerning 

*  Jer.  24.  2.  precocious  FiggS  j  *  Calathns  mus  habebat  Ficus  bonas  nimis,  ftcnt  folent  ejfe  Ficus 

primi  temporis  5  One  Basket  had  very  good  Figgs,  even  like  the  Figgs  that  are  firft 

rife.  And  the  like  might  be  more  efpecially  expected  in  this  place,  if  this 
remarkable  Tree  be  rightly  placed  in  fome  Mapps  of  fernfaUm  5  for  it  is 
placed,  by  Adrichom'ms,  in  or  near  Bethphage,  which  fome  conjectures  will 
have  to  be  the  Houfe  of  Figgs :  and  at  this  place  Figg  Trees  are  ftill  to  be 
found,  if  we  confult  the  Travels  o{Bidulphns. 

Again,  In  this  great  variety  of  Figg  Trees,  as  precocious,  proterical, 
biferous,  triferous,  and  always  bearing  Trees,  fomething  might  have  been 
expected,  though  the  time  of  common  Figgs  was  not  yet.  For  fome  Trees 
bear  in  a  manner  all  the  year  •,  as  may  be  illuftrated  from  the  Epiftle  of 
the  Emperour  fftlian,  concerning  his  Prefent  of  Damafius  Figgs,  which  he 
commendeth  from  their  fucceflive  and  continued  growing  and  bearing, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Fruits  which  Homer  defcribeth  in  the  Garden  of 
Akinons.  And  though  it  were  then  but  about  the  eleventh  of  March,  yet, 
in  the  Latitude  of  Jerufalem,  the  Sun  at  that  time  hath  a  good  power  in 
the  day,  and  might  advance  the  maturity  of  precocious  often-bearing  or 

*  s.  Mark  14.  ever-bearing  Figgs.  And  therefore  when  it  is  {aid  *  that  S.  Piter  ftood 
H  and  warmed  himfelf  by  the  Fire  in  the  Judgment  Hall,  andthereafon 
s.  Luke  22.  is  added  [  \  for  it  was  cold]  that  expreffion  might  be  interpofed  either  to 
t*v.  "john  denote  the  coolnefs  in  the  Morning,  according  to  hot  Countries,  or  fome 
18. 18.        extraordinary  and  unufual  coldnefs,  which  happened  at  that  time,  for 

the  fame  Bidulpkns,  who  was  at  that  time  of  the  year  at  JtruftUem,  faith, 
that  it  was  then  as  hot  as  at  Midfnmmer  in  England:  and  we  find  in  Scrip- 
ture that  the  firft  Sheaf  of  Barley  was  ofter'd  in  March. 

Our  Saviour  therefore,  feeing  a  Figg  Tree  with  Leaves  well  fpread,  and 
fo  as  to  be  diftinguifhedafar  off,  went  unto  it,  and  when  he  came,  found 
nothing  but  Leaves  he  found  it  to  be  no  precocious,  or  always-bearing 
Tree:  And  though  it  were  not  the  time  for  Summer  Figgs,  yet  he  found 

no 
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no  rudiments  thereof  5  and  though  he  expected  not  common  Figgs,  yet 
fomething  might  happily  have  been  expected  of  fome  other  kind,  according, 
to  different  fertility,  and  variety  of  production  but,  discovering  nothing, 
he  found  a  Tree  anfwering  the  State  of  the  Jewim  Rulers,  barren  unto  all 
expectation. 

And  this  is  confonant  unto  the  my  Aery  of  the  Story,  wherein  the  Figg 
Tree  denoteth  the  Synagogue  and  Rulers  of  the  Jews,  whom  God 
having  peculiarly  cultivated,  lingularly  blefled  and  cherifhed,  he  expected 
from  them  no  ordinary,  flow,  or  cuftomary  fructification,  but  an  earlinefs 
in  good  Works,  a  precocious  or  continued  fructification ,  and  was  not 
content  with  common  after-bearing  and  might  juftly  have  expoftulated 
with  the  Jews,  as  God  by  the  Prophet  *  Mkah  did  with  their  Forefathers ;  *  M:cah 

Pr?;oquas  Ficus  defideravtt  Anima  mea,  My  Soul  longed  for  (  or  defired  )  early  rife 
Fruits,  hut  ye  are  become  as  a  Vine  already  gather  ed}  ani  there  is  no  cinder  upon  you. 

Laftly,  In  this  account  of  the  Figg  Tree,  the  myftery  and  fymbolical 
fenfe  is  chiefly  to  be  looked  upon.  Our  Saviour,  therefore,  taking  a 
hint  from  his  hunger  to  go  unto  this  fpecious  Tree,  and  intending,  by 
this  Tree,  to  declare  a  Judgment  upon  the  Synagogue  and  people  of  the 
Jews,  he  came  unto  the  Tree,  and,  after  the  ufual  manner,  inquired,  and 
looked  about  for  fome  kind  of  Fruit,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the 
Jews,  but  found  nothing  but  Leaves  and  fpecious  outfides,  as  he  had  alfo 
found  in  them  j  and  when  it  bore  no  Fruit  like  them,  when  he  expected 
it,  and  came  to  look  for  it,  though  it  were  not  the  time  of  ordinary  Fruit, 
yet  failing  when  he  required  it,  in  the  myfterious  fenfe,  'twas  fruitlefs  longer 
to  expe<5t  it.  For  he  had  come  unto  them,  and  they  were  nothing  fructified 
by  it,  his  departure  approached,  and  his  time  of  preaching  was  now  ac  an 
end. 

Now,  in  this  account,  befides  the  Miracle,  fome  things  are  naturally 
confiderable.  For  it  may  be  queftion  d  how  the  Figg  Tree,  naturally  a 
a  fruitfull  Plant,  became  barren,  for  it  had  no  fhow  or  fo  much  as  rudiment 
of  Fruit:  And  it  was  in  old  time,  afignal  Judgment  of  God,  that  the  Figg 
Treefhottld  bear  no  Fruit :  and  therefore  this  Tree  may  naturally  be  conceived 
to  have  been  under  fome  Difeafe  indifpofing  it  to  fuch  fructification.  And 
this,  in  the  Pathology  of  Plants,  may  be  the  Difeafe  of 
or  fuperfoliation  mentioned  by  Theophrafius ;  whereby  the  fructifying  Juice 
is  ftarved  by  the  excefs  of  Leaves ;  which  in  this  Tree  were  already  fo 
full  fpread,  that  it  might  be  known  and  diftinguifhed  a  far  off!  And  this 
was,  alfo,  afharp  refemblance  of  the  hypocrifie  of  the  Rulers,  made  up  of 
fpecious  outfides,  and  fruitlefs  oftentation,  contrary  to  the  Fruit  of  the  Figg 
Tree,  which,  filled  with  a  fweet  and  pleafant  pulp,  makes  no  fhew  with- 
out, not  fo  much  as  of  any  Flower. 

Some  naturals  are  alfo  confiderable  from  the  propriety  of  this  punifhmenc 
fettled  upon  a  Figg  Tree :  For  infertility  and  barrennefs  feems  more  into- 
lerable in  this  Tree  than  any,  as  being  a  Vegetable  Angularly  conftituted 
for  production  %  fofar  from  bearing  no  Fruit  that  it  may  be  made  to  bear 
almoftany.  .And  therefore  the  Ancients  fingled  out  this  as  the  fitteft  Tree 
whereon  to  graft  and  propagate  other  Fruits,  as  containing  a  plentifull 
and  lively  Sap,  whereby  other  Cyons  would  profper :  And,  therefore,  this 
Tree  was  alfo  facred  unto  the  Deity  of  Fertility  :  and  the  Statu*,  pf 
Priapus  was  made  of  the  Figg  Tree  ; 

Olim  Truncus  eram  Ficulnus  inutile  Lignum] 

It  hath  alfo  a  peculiar  advantage  to  produce  and  maintain  its  Fruit 
above  all  other  Plants,  as  not  fubject  to  mifcarry  in  Flowers  and  BlofTomes, 
from  accidents  of  Wind  and  weather.  For  it  beareth  no  Flowers  out- 
wardly, and  fuch  as  it  hath,  are  within  the  Coat,  as  the  later  examination- 
of  Naturalifts  hath  difcovered. 

Laftly,  it  was  a  Tree  wholly  conftituted  for  Fruit,  wherein  if  itfaileth, 
it  is  in  a  manner  nfelefc,  the  Wood  thereof  being  of  fo  little  ufe,  that 

ft 
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it  affordeth  proverbial  exprellions, 


tht  Palm 
Trte,  in 
Cant.  7.  3. 


*  Plin.  13. 


Tiliis,  in 
Cant.  2.  1,  2. 
16. 

*  Cant.  4.  I. 


f  Lcvit.  3.  9. 

||  Ariftor. 

Hi(t.  Animal, 
lib.  8. 

f  Cant-  4.  2. 


*PfaI.  144. 
»3- 


«or  txprifly 
nam' din  Scrip- 
ur  Lcvit.  23. 
40. 


Homo  Ficulneus,  argumentum  Ficulneum. 

for  things  of  no  validity. 

44.  I  fa'td  I  will  go  up  into  the  Palm  Tree,  and  take  hold  of  the  Boughs  thereof. 

This  expreffion  is  more  agreeable  unto  die  Palm  than  is  commonly  appre- 
hended, for  that  it  is  a  tall  bare  Tree  bearing  its  Boughs  but  at  the  top  and 
upper  part  fo  that  it  muft  be  afcended  before  its  Boughs  or  Fruit  can 
be  attained :  And  the  going,  getting  or  climbing  up,  may  be  Emphatical  in 
this  Tree  for  the  Trunk  or  body  thereof  is  naturally  contrived  for  afcenfion, 
and  made  with  advantage  for  getting  up,  as  having  many  welts  and  emi- 
nences, and  fo  as  it  were  a  natural  Ladder,  and  Staves  by  which  it  may 

be  climbed,  as  *  Pliny  obferveth,  Palm*,  teretes  atque  procrres,  denfis  quadra- 
tifcjue  pollicibus  faciles  fe  ad  fcandendum  prabent,  by  this  way  men  are  able 

to  get  up  into  it.  And  the  Figures  of  Indians  thus  climbing  the  fame  are 
graphically  defcribed  in  the  Travels  of  Linfchoten.  This  Tree  is  often 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  was  fo  remarkable  in  fudea,  that  in  after-times 
it  became  the  Emblem  of  that  Country,  as  may  be  feen  in  that  Medal  of 
the  Emperour  Titus,  with  a  Captive  Woman  fitting  under  a  Palm, 
and  the  Infcription  of  fudaa  Capta.  And  PUny  confirmeth  the  fame  when 
he  faith,  fudaa  Palmis  inclyta. 

4$.  Many  things  are  mention'd  in  Scripture,  which  have  an  Emphafis 
from  this  or  the  neighbour  Countries :  For  befides  the  Cedars,  the  Syrian 
Lilies  are  taken  notice  of  by  Writers.   That  expreffion  in  the  Canticles 

*  Thou  art  fair, thou  art  fair,  thou  haft  Doves  eyes,  receives  a  particular  character, 

if  we  look  not  upon  our  common  Pigeons,  but  the  beauteous  and  fine 

ey'd  Doves  of  Syria. 

When  the  Rump  is  fo  ftri&ly  taken  notice  of  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Peace  Offering,  in  thefe  words,  f  The  whole  Rump,  it  /hall  be  taken  off  bard 
by  the  Backbone,  it  becomes  the  more  confiderable  in  reference  to  this 
Country,  where  Sheep  had  fo  large  Tails  which,  according  to  ||  Ariftttle, 
were  a  Cubit  broad-,  and  fo  they  are  ftill,  as  Bellonius  hath  delivered. 

When  'tis  faid  in  the  Canticles,  f  Thy  Teeth  are  as  a  Flocks  of  Sheep 
which  go  up  from  the  wafhing,  whereof  every  one  beareth  Twins,  and  there  is  not 

one  barren  among  them-,  it  may  feemhard  unto  us  of  thefe  parts  to  find  whole 
Flocks  bearing  Twins,  and  not  one  barren  among  them  ;  yet  may  this  be 
better  conceived  in  the  fertile  Flocks  of  thofe  Countries,  where  Sheep 
have  fo  often  two,  fometimes  three,  and  fometimes  four,  and  which  is 
fo  frequently  obferved  by  Writers  of  the  neighbour  Country  of 
v£gypt.   And  this  fecundity,  and  fruitfulnefs  of  their  Flocks,  is  anfwerable 

unto  the  expreffion  of  the  Pfalmift  *,  That  our  Sheep  may  bring  forth  thoufands 

and  ten  thoufands  in  our  Streets.  And  hereby,  befides  what  was  fpent  at  their 
^^les,  a  good  fupply  was  made  for  the  great  confumption  of  Sheep  in 
their  feveral  kinds  of  Sacrifices  and  of  fo  many  thoufand  Male  unblemilhed 
yearling  Lambs,  which  were  required  at  their  Pafleovers. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  to  find  fo  frequent  mention  both  of  Garden  and 
Field  Plants ;  fince  Syria  was  notable  of  old  for  diis  curiofity  and  variety, 

according  to  Pliny,  Syria    hortis  operofjfma  ;  and  fince  Bellonius  hath  10 

lately  obferved  of  Jerufalem,  that  its  hilly  parts  did  fo  abound  with  Plants, 
that  they  might  be  compared  unto  Mount  Ida  in  Crete  or  Candia ;  which 
is  the  moft  noted  place  for  noble  Simples  yet  known. 

46.  Though  fo  many  Plants  have  their  exprefs  Names  in  Scripture, 
yet  others  are  implied  in  fome  Texts  which  are  not  explicitly  mention'd. 

In  the  Feaft  of  Tabernacles  ox  Booths,  the  Law  was  this  *,  Thou /halt  take  unto 
thee  Boughs  of  Goodly  Trees,  Branches  of  the  Palm,  and  the  Boughs  of  thick. 
Trees,  and  Willows  of  the  Brook.  Now  though  the  Text  delcendeth 
not  unto  particulars  of  the  goodly  Trees,  and  thick.  Trees   yet  Maimonides 

will  tell  us  that  for  a  goodly  Tree  they  made  ufe  of  the  Citron  Tree, 

which 
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which  is  fair  and  goodly  to  the  eye,  and  well  profpering  in  that  Country  : 
And  that  for  the  thick.  Trees  they  ufed  the  Myrtle,  which  was  no  rare  or  in- 
frequent Plant  among  them.  And  though  it  groweth  but  low  in  our  Gar- 
dens, was  not  a  little  Tree  inthofe  parts  j  in  which  Plant  alfo  the  Leaves 
grew  thick,  and  almoft  covered  the  Stalk.  And  Ctorims  *  Symphorianus  in 
his  defcription  of  the  Exotic  ^Myrtle,  makes  it,  Folio  denftjjtmo  finis  in  ordinem 

verfibus.  The  Pafchal  Lamb  was  to  be  eaten  with  bkternefs  or  bitter  Herbs, 
not  particularly  fet  down  in  Scripture :  but  the  Jewilh  Writers  declare, 
that  they  made  ufe  of  Succory,  and  wild  Lettuce,  which  herbs  while  fome 
conceive  they  could  not  get  down,  as  being  very  bitter,  rough  and  prickly, 
they  may  confider  that  the  time  of  the  Paffeover  was  in  the  Spring,  when 
thefe  Herbs  are  young  and  tender,  and  confequently  lefs  unpleafant :  be- 
(ides,  according  to  the  Jewifhcuftom,  thefe  Herbs  were  dipped  in  ti  c 
Charofeth  or  Sawce  made  of  Raifins  ftamped  with  Vinegar,  and  were  alfo 
eaten  with  Bread  ■■,  and  they  had  four  Cups  of  Wine  allowed  unto  them  -, 
and  it  was  fufficient  to  take  but  a  pittance  of  Herbs,  or  the  quantity  of  an 
Olive. 

47.  Though  the  famous  paper  Reed  of  <^£gypt,  be  only  particularly 
named  in  Scripture ;  yet  when  Reeds  are  fo  often  mention'd  without  fpecial 
name  or  diftindtion,  we  may  conceive  their  differences  may  be  compre- 
hended, and  that  they  were  not  all  of  one  kind,  or  that  the  common  Reed 
was  only  implied.  For  mention  is  made  in*  E^ekiel  of  a  meafuring  Reed 
cf  fix  Cubits :  we  find  that  they  fmote  our  Saviour  on  the  Head  with  a 
fReed,  and  put  a  Sponge  with  Vinegar  on  a  Reed,  which  was  long  enough 
to  reach  to  his  mouth,  while  he  was  upon  the  Crofs  And  with  fuch 
differences  of  Reeds,  Vallatory,  Sagittary,  Serif  tory,  and  others  they  might  be  ||Jofh.  16. 17. 
furnifhed  in  Judxa :  For  we  fincWn  the  portion  of  ||  Epkraim,  ValUs  arundt- 

neti  t,  and  fo  fet  down  in  the  Mapps  of  Adricomius,  and  in  our  Tranflation 
the  River  Kana,  or  Brook  of  Canes.  And  Belhmus  tells  us  that  the  River 
Jordan  affordeth  plenty  and  variety  of  Reeds  5  out  of  fome  whereof  the 
Arabs  make  Darts ,  and  light  Lances,  and  out  of  others,  Arrows  and 
withall  that  there  plentifully  groweth  the  fine  Calamus,  Arundo  fcriptoria, 
or  writing  Reed,  which  they  gather  with  the  greateft  care,  as  being  of 
Angular  ufe  and  commodity  at  home  and  abroad  \  a  hard  Reed  about  the 
compafs  of  a  Goofe  or  Swans  Quill,  whereof  I  have  feen  fome  polillied 
and  cut  with  a  Webb  j  which  is  in  common  ufe  for  writing  throughout  the 
Turkilh  Dominions,  they  ufing  not  the  Quills  of  Birds. 

And  whereas  the  fame  Authour  with  other  defcribers  of  thefe  parts 
affirmeth,  that  the  River  Jordan,  not  far  from  Jericho,  is  but  fuch  a  Scream 
as  a  Youth  may  throw  a  Stone  over  it,  or  about  eight  fathoms  broad,  it 
doth  not  diminifli  the  account  and  folemnity  of  the  miraculous  paffage  of 
the  Ifraelites  under  Jofhu*  •,  For  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  they  pafled  ic 
in  the  time  of  Harveft,  when  the  River  was  high,  and  the  Grounds  about  ic 
under  water,  according  to  that  pertinent  parenthefis,  As  the  Feet  of  the  Priefts, 

which  carried  the  Arkj,  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  Water,  (for*fordan  overflow  eth 

all  its  Banks  at  the  time  of  Harveft.  )  In  this  confideration  it  was  well  joined 
with  the  great  River  Euphrates,  in  that  expreffion  in  f  Ecclefiafticus,  God  mal^ 

eth  the  under  ft  anding  to  abound  like  Euphrates,  and  as  Jordan  in  the  time  of  Harveft. 

48.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  likened  unto  a  man  which  fowed  good  Seed  in  his 
Field,  but  while  men  flept,  his  Enemy  came  and  fowed  Tares  (  or  as  the  Greek, 
Zizania  )  among  the  Wheat. 

Now,  how  to  render  Zinnia,  and  to  what  fpecies  of  Plants  to  confine 
it,  there  is  no  flender  doubt  5  for  the  word  is  not  mention'd  in  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  nor  in  any  ancient  Greek  Writer :  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Ariftttle,  Theophraftus,  or  Diofcorides.  Some  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  have 
made  uie  of  the  fame,  as  alfo  Suidas  and  Phaverinus  but  probably  they 
have  all  derived  it  from  this  Text. 

And  therefore  this  obfeurity  might  eafily  occafion  fuch  variety  in 
Tranflations  a^d  Expofitions.  For  fome  retain  the  word  ZUania,  as  the 
Vulgar,  that  of  Beza,  of  Junius,  and  alfo  the  Italian  and  Spaniftu  The  Low 

Dutch- 
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Du:ch  renders  it  Oncruidt,  the  German  Oner  tut,  or  Herba  Mala,  the  French 
Turtrft  or  Loli urn,  and  the  Englith  7  ares. 

Belides,  This  being  conceived  to  be  a  Syriack  word,  it  may  flill  add  unto 
the  uncertainty  of  the  fenfe.  For  though  this  Golpel  were  firft  written  in 
,  Hebrew,  or  Syriack,  yet  it  is  not  unqueitionable  whether  the  true  Original 
be  any  where  extant:  And  that  Syriack  Copy  which  we  now  have,  is 
conceived  to  be  of  far  later  time  than  S.  Matthew. 

Expofitours  and  Annotatours  are  alfo  various.  Hugo  Grotins  hath  pafTed 
the  word  Zivtria  without  a  Note.  Diodati,  retaining  the  word  ZiKam^i 
conceives  that  it  was  fome  peculiar  Herb  growing  among  the  Corn  of  thofe 
Countries,  and  not  known  in  our  Fields.  But  Emanuel  de  Sa  interprets  it, 
PLwus  femini  r.oxias,  and  fo  accordingly  fome  others. 

Bttxtmtffts,  in  his  Rabbinical  Lexicon,  gives  divers  interpretations,  fome- 
times  for  degenerated  Corn,  fometimes  for  the  black  Seeds  in  Wheat, 

but  Withal  concludes  ,  an  hac  ft  eadem  vox  aut  [pedes  cum  ZUauia  apud 

Evangeliftam,  qusrak  alii.  But  Lexicons  and  Dictionaries  by  ZUania  do  al- 
moft  generally  underftand  Lolium,  which  we  call  Darnel,  and  commonly 
confine  the  lignificacion  to  that  Plant :  Notwithstanding,  fince  Lolium  had  a 
known  and  received  Name  in  Greek,  fome  may  be  apt  to  doubt,  why,  if 

*  «|<n'f»^a/.  that  plant  were  particularly  intended,  the  proper  Greek  word  was  not  u fed 
Thto^hruft.  in  the  Text.  For  *  Theephraftus  named  Lolium  aI*?.,  and  hath  often  menti- 
iBfi.  I'Unt.  oned  that  Plant  j  and  in  one  place  faith,  that  Corn  doth  fometimes  LoRefceri 
■  or  degenerate  into  Darnel.   Diofcorides ,  who  travelled  over  ]ud*a,  gives 

it  the  fame  name,  which  is  alfo  to  be  found  in  GaUn,  *Altius  and  xMginetA  $ 
and  Pliny  hath  fometimes  latinized  that  word  into  JEra, 

Befides,  Lolium  or  Darnel  (hews  it  felf  in  the  Winter,  growing  up  with 
die  Wheat  5  and  Theophraftus  obferved,  that  it  was  no  V  erna]  Plant,  but 
came  up  in  the  Winter  5  which  will  not  wellanfwer  the  expreiHon  of  the 

Text,  And  when  the  Blade  came  tip,  and  brought  forth  Fruit,  or  gave  evidence  of 

its  Fruit,  the  ZUania  appeared.  And  if  the  Husbandry  of  the  Ancients 
were  agreeable  unto  ours,  they  would  not  have  been  fo  earnefttoweed 
away  the  Darnel  5  for  our  Husbandmen  do  not  commonly  weed  it  in  the 
Field,  but  ieperate  the  Seeds  after  Thrashing.  And  therefore  Galen  deliver- 
ed!, That  in  an  unfeafonable  year,  and  great  fcarcity  of  Corn,  when  they 
neglected  to  feparate  the  Darnel,  the  Bread  proved  generally  unvvholefome, 
and  had  evil  eftefts  on  tl  e  Head, 

Our  old  and  later  Tranflation  renders  Ziz,ania,Tares,  which"  name  our  Englifii 
Botanies  give  unto  Aracus,  Cracca,  Vkia fjheftris,  calling  them  Tares,  and  fti  an- 
gling Tares.  And  our  Husbandmen  by  Tares  underftand  fome  loits  of  u  ild 
Fitches,  which  grow  amongftCorn,  and  clafp  upon  it,  according  to  the  Latin 
Etymology,  Vitin  a  Vinciendo.  Now  in  this  uncertainty  of  the  Original,  Tares 
as  well  as  fome  others,  may  make  out  the  fenfe,  and  be  alfo  more  agreeable 
unto  the  circumtlances  of  the  Parable.  For  they  come  up  and  appear  what 
they  are,  when  the  Blade  of  the  Corn  is  come  up,  and  alfo  the  Stalk  and  Fiuic 
difcoverable.  They  have  likewife  little  fpreading  Roots,  w  hicti  may  in- 
tangleor  rob  the  good  Roots,  and  they  have  alio  tendrils  and  clafpers,  which 
lay  hold  of  what  grows  near  them,  and  fo  can  hardly  be  weeded  without  en- 
dangering the  neighbour  Coin. 

However,  if  by  ZitaniaWt  under  (land  Herbas  fegeti  mxias,  or  zitia  fcge- 

tum,  as  fome  Expofitours  have  done,  and  take  the  word  in  a  more  general 
ienfe,  comprehending  feveral  Weeds  and  Vegetables  orrenlive  unto  Com, 
according  as  the  Gieek  word  in  the  plural  Number  may  imply,  and  as 

♦  Oc  Morti  the  learned  *  Laurenbergius  hath  exprelled,  Runcare,  quod  apud  noft rates  H'eAtri 
culcura.  dicitur,  Zizanias  inutiles   eft  exclleie.    If,  I  fay,  it  be  thus  taken,  \VC  lhdll 

not  need  to  be  definitive,  or  confine  unto  one  pai  titular  Plant,  from  a  word 
which  may  comprehend  divers:  And  this  may  alfo  prove  afafei  lenfe,  in 
fuch  obfeurity  of  the  Original. 

And  therefore  fince  in  this  .Parable  the  fewer  of  the  ZUutnUh  the  Devil, 
and  the  Zinnia  wicked  perfons  $  if  any  from  this  larger  acception,  will 
take  in  Thiltles,  Darnel,  Cockle,  \\ilditrangling  Fitches,  Bindweed,  Tnlu- 
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Ins,  Reftharrow  and  other  Vitia  Segetum  5  he  may,  both  from  the  natural 
and  fymbolical  qualities  of  thofe  Vegetables,  have  plenty  of  matter  to  illu- 
ftrate  the  variety  of  his  mifchiefs,  and  of  the  wicked  of  this  World. 

49.  When  'tis  faid  in  Job,  LetThifiles  grow  upinjlead  of  wheat,  an  A  Cockle  in-  Cockle,  in 
fiead  of  barley,  the  words  are  intelligible,  the  fenfe  allowable  and  fignificant-  Joi)3'-40' 
to  this  purpofe:  but  whether  the  word  Cockle  doth  ftri&ly  conform  unto  the 
Original,  feme  doubt  may  be  made  from  the  different  Tranflationsof  it  5 
For  the  Vulgar  renders  it  Sfina,  TrrmeliusFitia  Trugum,  and  the  Geneva  Turoje 

or  Darnel.  Befides,  whether  Cockle  were  common  in  the  ancient  Agricul- 
ture of  thofe  parts,  or  what  word  they  ufed  for  it,  is  of  great  uncertainty. 
For  the  Elder  Botanical  Writers  have  made  no  mention  thereof,  and  the 
Moderns  have  given  it  the  Name  of  Pfendomelanthium,  Nigellafirnm,  Lychnoei- 
des  Segetum,  names  not  known  unto  Antiquity  :  And  therefore  ourTranfla- 
tion  hath  warily  fetdown  C  W*Wf"  We^s  3  in  the  Margin. 
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S  I  R, 

H  E  ufe  of  flowry  Crowns  and  Garlands  is  of  no  (len- 
der Antiquity,  and  higher  than  I  conceive  you  appre- 
hend it.  For,  befides  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  ^Egyptians  made  ufe  hereof 5  who,  befidethe 
bravery  of  their  Garlands,  had  little  Birds  upon  them 
to  peck  their  Heads  and  Brows,  and  fo  to  keep  them 
t  deeping  at  their  Feftival  compotations.   This  practice 
alfo  extended  as  far  as  India:  for  at  the  Feaft  with  the 
Indian  King,  it  is  peculiarly  obferved  by  PlAloftratHs 
that  their  cuftom  was  to  wear  Garlands,  and  come  crowned  with  them 
unto  their  Feaft. 

The  Crowns  and  Garlands  of  the  Ancients  were  either  Geftatory,  fuch 
as  they  wore  about  their  Heads  or  Necks-,  Portatory,  fuch  as  they  carried 
at  folemn  Feftivals  Penfile  or  Sufpenfory,  fuch  as  they  hanged  about  the 
Ports  of  their  Houfes  in  honour  of  their  Gods,  as  of  filter  Thp-axs  or  Lime- 
*eus-,  or  elfe  they  were  Depofitory,  fuch  as  they  laid  upon  the  Graves  and 
Monuments  of  the  dead.  And  thefewere  made  up  after  all  ways  of  Art, 
CompacYile,  Sutile,  Ple&iie  for  which  Work  there  were  aw^im,  or 
expert  Per  Ions  to  contrive  them  after  the  beft  grace  and  property. 

Though  we  yield  not  unto  them  in  the  beauty  of  flowry  Garlands,  yec 
fome  of  thofe  of  Antiquity  were  larger  than  any  we  lately  meet  with :  for 
we  find  in  At hcntxs  that  a.  Myrtle  Crown  of  one  and  twenty  foot  in  com - 
pafs  was  (blemnly  carried  about  at  the  Hellotian  Feaft  in  Corinth,  together 
with  the  Bones  of  Enropa. 

And  Garlands  were  furely  of  frequent  ufe  among  them*,  for  we  read  in 
1  Thtriaa    *  Galen  that  when  Wffocrates  cured  the  great  Plague  of Athens  by  Fires  kindled 
ifintm.      jn  ancj  abQUt  the  City  j  the  fuel  thereof  confifted  much  of  their  Garlands. 
And  they  muft  needs  be  very  frequent  and  of  common  ufe,  the  ends  there- 
of being  many.    For  they  were  convivial,  feftival,  facrificial,  nuptial,  hono- 
rary, funebrial.  We  who  propofe  unto  our  felves  the  pleafure  of  two 

Senfes, 
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Senfes,  and  only  fingle  out  fuch  as  are  of  Beauty  and  good  Odour,  cannot 
ftri&ly  confine  our  felves  unto  imitation  of  them* 

For,  in  their  convivial  Garlands,  they  had  refpeft  unto  Plants  prevent- 
ing drunkennefs*  or  difcuffing  the  exhalations  from  Wine;  wherein,  be- 
fide Rofes,  taking  in  Ivy,  Vervain,  Melilote,  &c>  they  made  ufe  of  di- 
vers of  fmall  Beauty  or  good  Odour.  The  folemn  feftival  Garlands  were 
made  properly  unto  their  Gods,  and  accordingly  contrived  from  Plants 
facred  unto  fuch  Deities ;  and  their  facrificial  ones  were  fele&ed  under 
fuch  considerations.  Their  Honorary  Crowns  triumphal ,  ovary,  civical, 
obfidional,  had  little  of  Flowers  in  them :  and  their  funebrial  Garlands 
had  little  of  beauty  in  them  befide  Rofes,  while  they  made  them  of  Myrtle, 
Rofemary,  Apium,  &c.  under  fymbolical  intimations  ;  but  our  florid  and 
purely  ornamental  Garlands,  delightfull  unto  fight  and  fmell,  nor  framed  ac- 
cording tomyftical  and  fymbolical  confiderations,  are  of  more  free  election* 
and  fo  may  be  made  to  excell  thofe  of  the  Ancients  5  we  having  China, 
India,  and  a  rtew  World  to  fupply  us,  befide  the  great  diftindion  of  Flowers 
unknown  unto  Antiquity,  and  the  varieties  thereof  arifing  from  Art  and 
Nature. 

But,  befide  Vernal,  iEftival  and  Autumnal  made  of  Flowers,  the  Anci- 
ents had  alfo  Hyemal  Garlands;  contenting  themfelves  at  firft  with  fuck 
as  were  made  of  Horn  died  into  feveral  Colours,  and  fhaped  into  the 
Figures  of  Flowers,  and  alfo  of  JEs  Coronarinm  or  CHncquant  or  Brafs  thinly 
wrought  out  into  Leaves  commonly  known  among  us.  But  the  curiofity 
of  fome  Emperours  for  fuch  intents  had  Rofes  brought  from  efep  untill 
they  had  found  the  art  to  produce  late  Rofes  in  Rome,  and  to  make  them 
grow  in  the  Winter,  as  is  delivered  in  that  handfome  Epigram  of  Mar- 

tial. 

At  tn  Rtmank  jujfusjam  cedere  R,nms 
Mittetttasmefles,  'decide,  Nile,  Rafts*. 

"  -'•       .  '"fI  OlOf.j    ;>  fi'j.T^Hjp  •  I  _j  

Some  American  Nations;  who  do  much  exeeilin  Garlands}  content  not 
themfelves  only  with  Flowers ,  but  make  elegant  Crowns  of  Feathers, 
whereof  they  have  fome  of  greater  radiancy  and  luftre  than  their  Flowers : 
and  fince  there  is  an  Art  to  fet  into  (napes,  andcurioufly  to  work  in  choiceft 
Feathers,  there  could  nothing  anfwer  the  Crowns  made  of  the  choiceft 
Feathers  of  fome  Tom ine'ws  and  Sun  Birds. 

The  Catalogue  of  Coronary  Plants  is  not  large  in  Tbeqhrafttu,  PH»f, 
'Pollux,  or  Athenttus :  but  we  may  find  a  good  enlargement  in  the  accounts  of 
Modern  Botanifls  *,  and  additions  may  ftill  be  made  by  fucceflive  acquifts 
of  fair  and  fpecious  Plants,  not  yet  tranflated  from  foreign  Regions,  or  little 
known  unto  our  Gardens;  he  that  would  be  complete  may  take  notice  of 
thefe  following, 

Flos  Tigridisl 
Flos  Lyncis. 

The  a  Indica  Recchi,  Talanta  OuieeR\ 
Herb*  Paradifea. 
Volubilis  Aiexicanus'. 
Narcijfus  Indicus  SerfentariuY, 
Helichryfum  Mexicannm. 
Xicama. 

Aquilegia  mv£  Hifpanitt  Cacoxochitli  RecchV, 

Ariftoch&a  Afexicana. 

Camaratinga  five  Caragunta  qttarta  Pifon%;\ 

Mar ac ni a  Granadilla. 

Cambay five  Myrttts  American*, 

Flos  AmicuU  Flor  de  la  Oreia* 

Floripcndio  novz  Hifpani*. 

Rofa  Indica, 

Yyy  i  Zilittm 


3° 
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Zilium  Indicum. 
Fula  Magori  Garcia. 
Champe  Garcia  Champacca  Emii. 

Daullontas  frutex  odor  at  us  feu  Chanramelum  arborefcens  Bonrii. 
Seidelfar  Alpini. 
Sambuc. 

Amber boi  Turcarum. 
Nuphar  tAEgyptium. 
Liliortarciffus  Indicus. 
Bamma  tAigyptiacum. 
Hiucca  Canadenfis  horti  Farnefiam. 
Bupthalmum  nova  Hifpania  Alepocapatb. 
Valeriana  feu  Cloryfanthemum  Americanum  Acocotlis. 
Flos  Corvims  Coronarius  Americanus. 
Capolin  Cerafus  dulcis  Indicus  Floribus  racemofs. 
Afphodelus  Americanus. 
Syringa  Lutea  Americana. 
Bulbus  unifolius. 
Adoly  latifolium  Flore  luteo. 
Conyza  Americana  purpurea. 
Salvia  Cretica  pomifera  Bellonii. 
Laufus  Serrattt  Odor  a. 
Ornithogalm  Promontorii  Bon*  Spei. 
Fritallaria  craffa  Soldanica  Promontorii  Bont  Spei. 
Sigi/lum  Solomonis  Indicum. 
Tulipa  Promontorii  Bona  Spei, 
JrisVvaria. 

fJopolzioch  fedum  elegans novjt  Hifpania, 

More  might  be  added  unto  this  Lift  5  and  I  have  only  taken  the  pains  to 
give  you  a  (hort  Specimen  of  thofe  many  more  which  you  may  find  in 
refpe&ive  Authours,  and  which  time  and  future  induftry  may  make  no 
great  ftrangers  in  England.  The  Inhabitants  of  Neva-  Hifpania,  and  a  great 
part  of  America,  Mahometans,  Indians,  Chinefes,  are  eminent  promoters 
of  thefe  coronary  and  foecious  Plants  5  and  the  annual  Tribute  of  the  King 
of  Bifnaguer  in  India,  ariung  out  of  Odours  and  Flowers,  amounts  unto  ma- 
ny thoufandsof  Crowns. 

Thus,  in  brief,  of  this  matter.  I  am,  &c. 

-. }'    .  MdfrcBJvaiw  j,oo;j  n  bnil  \'i,m  w  3rd  :  xv.»». . .  «.\  -xtfia^ 
'.  '.'->J:  -  '{'■  ~>y..i  .  : :  illi  YJirnan  ribbs  bri?  •    i  •'!/-•''■'' 

mil  io  jttojpH  n&id  rno  :i :.  mttnau  30 v \iy,iyjn\  L?  -£> 
'    JDja  ox-'  ■■  r  »  >V«j  'A  blirov.-  wlisrt  ;?«staOiT»..o;n«!n«'T; 
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TRACT  III. 


OF  THE 


FISH 


Eaten  by  our 

SAVIOUR 

WITH  HIS 

DISCIPLES 

After  His 

Refurre&ion  from  the  Dead. 


SIR, 

Have  thought,  a  little,  upon  the  Queftionpropofed  by 

you  C  viz.  What  kind  of  Fifbes  thefe  rverey  of  which  oht 
Saviour  ate  rvith  his  Dtfciples  after  his*  refurreBion^ 
and  I  return  you  fuch  an  Anfwer,  as,  in  fo  mort  a 
time  for  ftudy,  and  in  the  midft  of  my  occafions, 
occurs  to  me. 

The  Books  of  Scripture  (  as  alfo  thofe  which  are 
Apocryphal )  are  often  filent,  or  very  fparing,  in  the 
particular  Names  of  Fifhes ;  or  in  fetting  them  down 
in  fuch  manner  as  to  leave  the  kinds  of  them  without  all  doubt  and  reafon 
for  farther  inquiry.  For,  when  it  declareth  what  Fifties  were  allowed  the 
Ifraelites  for  their  Food,  they  are  only  fet  down  in  general  which  have 
Finns  and  Scales  •■>  whereas,  in  the  account  of  Quadrupeds  and  Birds,  there 
is  particular  mention  made  of  divers  of  them.  In  the  Book  of  Tdit  thatFtfh 
which  he  took  out  of  the  River  is  only  named  a  great  Fifh,  and  fo  there 
remains  much  uncertainty  to  determine  the  Species  thereof.  And  even  the 
Fifh  which  fwallowed  Jonah ,  and  is  called  a  great  Fifh ,  and  commonly 
thought  to  be  a  great  Whale,  is  not  received  without  all  doubt ;  while 
fome  learned  men  conceive  it  to  have  been  none  of  our  Whales,  but  a  large 
kind  of  Lamia. 

And, 


*S.Joh.  21; 
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And,  in  this  narration  of  S.  John,  the  Fifties  are  only  exprefled  by  their 
Bignefs  and  Number,  not  their  Names,  and  therefore  it  mayfeem  undeter- 
minable what  they  were :  notwithftanding,  thefe  Fifties  being  taken  in  the 

freat  Lake  or  Sea  of  Tiberias,  fomething  may  be  probably  dated  therein. 
:or  fince  Bellonius,  that  diligent  and  learned  Traveller ,  informeth  us,  that 
the  Fifties  of  this  Lake  were  Trouts ,  Pikes,  Chevins  and  Tenches  ic 
may  well  be  conceived  that  either  all  or  fome  thereof  are  to  be  underftood 
in  this  Scripture.  And  thefe  kind  of  Fifties  become  large  and  of  great 
growth,  anfwerable  unto  the  expreflion  of  Scripture,  One  hundred  fifty  and  three 
great  Fifkes  that  is,  large  in  their  own  kinds,  and  the  largeft  kinds  in  this 
Lake  and  frefli  Water,  wherein  no  great  variety,  and  of  the  larger  fort  of 
Fifties,  could  be  expected.  For  the  River  ftrdan ,  running  through  this 
Lake,  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Afphaltus,  and  hath  no  mouth  into  the  Sea, 
which  might  admit  of  great  Filnes  or  greater  variety  to  come  up  in- 
to it. 

And  out  of  the  mouth  of  fome  of  thefe  forementioned  Fifties  might  the 
Tribute  money  be  taken,  when  our  Saviour,  at  Capernaum,  feated  upon  the 

fame  Lake,  faid  unto  Peter,  Go  thou  to  the  Sea,  and  cafi  an  Hookj  and  take  up 
the  Fijh  that  fir ft  cometh  ;  and  when  thou  baft  opened  his  Mouth  thou  /bait  find  a  piece 
tf  moneys  that  take  and  give  them  for  thee  and  me. 

And  this  makes  void  that  common  conceit  and  tradition  of  the  Fifti  call- 
ed Faber  marinus,  by  fome,  a  Peter  or  Penny  Fifh  5  which  having  two  remar- 
kable round  fpots  upon  either  fide,  thefe  are  conceived  to  be  the  marks  of 
S.  Peter's  Fingers  or  fignatures  of  the  Money :  for  though  it  hath  thefe 
marks,  yet  is  there  no  probability  that  fuch  a  kind  of  Fifti  was  to  be  found 
in  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  Geneferah  or  Galilee,  which  is  but  fixteen  miles 
long  and  fix  broad,  and  hath  no  communication  with  the  Sea  3  for  this  is 
a  mere  Fifh  of  the  Sea  and  Salt  Water,  and  (though  we  meet  with  fome 
thereof  on  our  Coaft )  is  not  to  be  found  in  many  Seas. 
Thus  having  returned  no  improbable  Anfwer  unto  your  Queftion,  I  ftiall 
*  vt  Btiio  crave  to  ask  another  of  your  felf  concerning  that  Fifti  mention'd  by 
Gothico/ib.  u  *  Procopius,  which  brought  the  famous  King  Theodorick^  to  his  end :  his  words 
are  to  this  effect :  "  The  manner  of  his  Death  was  this  •■,  Symmachus  and  his 
w  Son-in-Law  BoSthins,  juft  Men  and  great  relievers  of  the  Poor,  Senatours 
"  and  Confuls,  had  many  Enemies,  by  whofe  falfe  accufations  Theodoricl^ 
"  being  perfwaded  that  they  plotted  againft  him,  put  them  to  death,  and 
confifcated  their  Eftates,  Not  long  after  his  Waiters  fet  before  him  at 
"  Supper  a  great  Head  of  a  Fifti,  which  feemed  to  him  to  be  the  Head  of 
ft  Symmachus  lately  murthered  *  and  with  his  Teeth  flicking  out,  and  fierce 
lt  glairing  eyes  to  threaten  him :  being  frighted,  he  grew  chill,  went  to  bed, 
tC  lamenting  what  he  had  done  to  Symmachus  and  Boethius\  andfoon  after 
"  died.  What  Fifti  do  you  apprehend  this  to  have  been  j  I  would  learn  of 
you  5  give  me  your  thoughts  about  it. 


/  Am,  &C. 
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TRACT  IV. 


A  N 


ANSWER 


To  certain 


QUERIES 


Relating  to 


Fifties,    Birds,  Infe&s* 


SIR, 

Return  the  following  Anfwers  to  your  Queries  which 
were  thefe, 

[  i.  What  Fifties  are  meant  by  the  Names  Halec 
and  Mugil} 

2.  What  is  the  Bird  which  you  will  receive  from 
the  Bearer  5  and  what  Birds  are  meant  by  the  Names 

Halcyon,  Njfus,  Ciris,  NjSbicorax  > 

3.  What  Infedt  is  meant  by  the  word  Cicada}  ] 

The  word  Halec  we  are  taught  to  render  an  Herring,  which,  being  an  ancient  A»fi*tr  id 
word,  is  not  ftri&ly  appropriable  unto  a  Fifh  not  known  or  not  defcribed  &w im 
by  the  Ancients  5  and  which  the  modern  Naturalifts  are  fain  to  mmeHaren- 
gtis ;  the  word  HalecuU  being  applied  unto  fuch  little  Fim  out  of  which 
they  were  fain  to  make  Pickle ,  ana  Halec  or  Alec,  taken  for  the  Liquamen 
or  Liquor  it  felf,  according  to  that  of  the  Poet, 

 Ego  f&cem  primus  &  Alec 

Primus  &  invent  fyer  album— - 

And  was  a  conditure  andSawce  much  affected  by  Antiquity,  as  was  alfo 

Maria,  and  Garum. 

In  common  conftruftions,  Mugil  is  rendred  a  Mullet,  which,  notwith- 
standing, is  a  different  Fi(h  from  the  Mugil  defcribed  by  Authours  5  where- 
in, ifwemiftake,  we  cannot  fo  clofely  apprehend  the  expreflion  ol  Juvenal, 

 ^upfitam 


1 
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Quo f dam  ventres  &  Mngilis  intrat. 

And  mifconceive  the  Filh,  whereby  Fornicatours  were  fo  opprobrioufly 
and  irkfomely  punifhed  5  for  the  Mugil  being  fomewhat  rough  and  hard 
skinned  ,  did  more  exafperate  the  gutts  of  fuch  offenders :  whereas  the 
Mullet  was  a  fmooth  Fifti,  and  of  too  high  efteem  to  be  imployed  in  fuch 
offices. 

A-.rwer  to  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  this  Bird  you  fent  mould  be  a  ftranger  unto  you 
it.  and  unto  thofe  who  had  a  fight  thereof:  for,  though  it  be  not  feen  every 
day,  yet  we  often  meet  with  it  in  this  Country.  It  is  an  elegant  Bird 
which  he  that  once  beholdeth  can  hardly  miftake  any  other  for  it.  From 
the  proper  Note  it  is  called  an  Hoopebird  with  us-,  in  Greek  Epops,  in  Latin 
Vpupa.  We  are  little  obliged  unto  our  School  inftru&ion,  wherein  we  are 
taught  to  render  Vpupa  a  Lapwing,  which  Bird  our  natural  Writers  name 
VanneUm^  fortirereby  we  miftake  this  remarkable  Bird,  and  apprehend  no: 
li     -J  what  is  delivered  of  it. 

Vv  apprehend  not  theHieroglyphicalconfiderations  which  the  old  ./Egyp- 
tiat.  .  de  of  chisobfervabie  Bird  5  who  conlidering  therein  the  order  and 
varitiy  of  Colours,  the  twenty  fix  or  twenty  eight  Feathers  in  its  Crefr 
his  lan-ancy,  and  mewing  this  handfome  outfide  in  the  Winter ;  they 
madeic  an  Emblem  of  the  varieties  of  the  World,  the  fucceflion  of  Times 
and  Seafcio,  and  fignal  mutations  in  them.  And  therefore  Orns,  the  Hie- 
roglyphickof  the  World,  had  the  Head  of  an  Hoopebird  upon  the  top  of 
his  Staff. 

Uvk.11.19.  Hereby  we  may  alfo  miftake  the  Duchiphath,  or  Bird  forbidden  for  Food 
in  Leviticus  ;  and ,  not  knowing  the  Bird,  may  the  lefs  apprehend  fome 
reafons  of  that  prohibition;  that  is,  the  magical  virtues  afcribed  unto  ic 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  the  fuperftitious  apprehenfions  which  that  Nation 
held  of  it,  whilft  they  precifely  numbred  the  Feathers  and  Colours  thereof, 
w  hile  they  placed  it  on  the  Heads  of  their  Gods,  and  near  their  Mercurial 
CrolTes,  and  fo  highly  magnified  this  Bird  in  their  facred  Symbo/s. 

Again,  not  knowing  or  miftaking  this  Bird,  we  may  mifapprehend,  or 
notclofely  apprehend,  that  handfome  expreflion  of  Ovid,  when  Terens  was 
turned  into  an  Vpupa,  or  Hoopebird. 

Vert it ur  involucrem  ctti  funt  pro  vert  ice  Grift*, 
Protinus  immodicum  furgit  pro  cufpide  roflrum 
Nomen  Epops  volucri,  fades  armata  videtur. 

For,  in  this  military  fhape,  he  is  aptly  phancied  even  (till  revengefully  to 
puriue  his  hated  Wife  Pregne:  in  die  propriety  of  his  Note  crying  out,  Pou, 

Pou,  ubi,  ubi,  or  Where  are  you} 

Nor  are  we  fingly  deceived  in  the  nominal  tranflation  of  this  Bird:  in 
many  other  Animals  we  commit  the  like  miftake.  So  Gracculus  is  rendred 
a  Jay,  which  Bird  notwithftanding  muft  be  of  a  dark  colour  according  to 

that  of  Martial, 

Sed  quandam  volo  w>h~le  nigriorem 
Formica,  pice,  gracculo,  cicada. 

*  su  vuig.  *  Halcyon  is  rendred  a  Ki»g-fjher,  a  Bird  commonly  known  among  us, 
En.  b.  j.  ancj  by  Zoographers  and  Naturals  the  fame  is  named  Ifpida,  2  well  coloured 
c'i0.  Bird  frequenting  Streams  and  Rivers,  building  in  holes  of  Pits,  like  fome 
Martins,  about  the  end  of  the  Spring;  in  whole Nefts  we  have  found  little 
elfe  than  innumerable  finall  Fifth  Bones,  and  white  round  Eggs  of  a  fmooth 
and  polifhed  furface,  whereas  the  true  Alcyon  is  a  Sea  Bird,  makes  an  hand- 
fome Neft  floating  upon  the  Water,  and  breedeth  in  the  Winter. 

That  Nyfus  ftiould  be  rendred  either  zn  Hobby  01  zSpanow  Hawl^  in  the 
Fable  of  Nyfus  and  Scy/lainOvid,  becaufe  we  are  much  to  feek  in  the  diftin- 
ftion  of  Hawks  according  to  their  old  denominations,  we  mall  not  mucli 

contend 
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contend,  and  may  allow  a  favourable  latitude  therein :  but  that  the  Cms  or 
Bird  into  which  ScjlU  was  turned,  Ihould  be  tranflated  a  Larkj  it  can  hardly 
be  made  out  agreeable  unto  the  defcription  of  Virgil  in  his  Poem  of  that 
name, 


But  feems  more  agreeable  unto  fome  kind  of  Hamantopu:  or  Redfhank  % 
and  fo  the  Nyfus  to  have  been  fome  kind  of  Hawk,  which  delighteth  about 
the  Sea  and  Marifhes,  where  fuch  prey  moft  aboundeth,  which  fort  of 
Hawk  while  Scaliger  determined!  to  be  a  Jvkrlin,  the  French  Tranflatour 
warily  expoundeth  it  to  be  fome  kind  of  Hawk. 

Nyttkorax  we  may  leave  unto  the  common  and  verbal  tranflation  of  a 
Night  Raven,  but  we  know  no  proper  kind  of  Raven  unto  which  to  con- 
fine the  fame,  and  therefore  fome  take  the  liberty  to  afcribe  it  unto  fome 
fort  of  Owls,  and  others  unto  the  Bittern  •■,  which  Bird  in  its  common  Note, 
which  he  ufeth  out  of  the  time  of  coupling  and  upon  the  Wing,  fo  well  re- 
fembleth  the  croaking  of  a  Raven  that  I  have  been  deceived  by  it. . 

While  Cicada  is  rendred  a  Gra/kcpper/we  commonly  think  that  which  Anfotru 
is  fo  called  among  us  to  be  the  true  Cicada  ,  wherein,  as  we  have  elfewhere  8&9§- 
•declared,  there  is  a  great  miftake :  for  we  have  not  the  Cicada  in  England,  *  Vuig.Em 
and  indeed  no  proper  word  for  that  Animal ,  which  the  French  nameth  *•  5- c- 1* 
Cigale.  ^  That  which  we  commonly  call  a  Grafhopper,  and  the  French  Saulte- 
relle  being  one  kind  of  Locuft,  fo  rendred  in  the  Plague  of  Egypt,  and, 
in  old  Saxon  named  Gerfthop. 

I  have  been  the  lefs  accurate  in  thefe  Anfwers,  becaufe  the  Queries  are 
not  of  difficult  Refolution,  or  of  great  moment :  however,  I  would  not 
wholly  neglect  them  or  your  fatisfa&ion,  as  being,  Sir, 


Inde  alias  valuer es  mimoquc  infetta  ruhenti 
Crura  


Tours,  &C* 


/ 
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TRACT  V. 


HAWKS 

%tTl*&™z v  1   and  1^ . Lrlrir^;^ 

FALCONRY. 

Ancient  and  Modern. 


SIR, 

N  vain  you  expect  much  information>  de  Re  JcapitwU,  of 
Falconry,  Hawks  or  Hawking,  from  very  ancient  Greek 
or  Latin  Authours  •,  that  Art  being  either  unknown  or  fo 
little  advanced  among  them,  that  it  feems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded no  higher  than  the  daring  of  Birds :  which  makes 
I  fo  little  thereof  to  be  found  in  j4riftotle,  who  only  men- 
tions fome  rude  pra&ice  thereof  in  ThracU ;  as  alfo  in 
JEHan,  who  fpeaks  fomething  of  Hawks  and  Crows  among  the  Indians 5 
little  or  nothing  of  true  Falconry  being  mentiond  before  Julius  Firmicus,  in 
the  days  of  Cortfiantiusy  Son  to  Conftantine  the  Great. 

Yet  if  you  confult  the  accounts  of  later  Antiquity  left  by  Demetrius  the 
Greek,  by  Symmachus  and  Theodotius,  and  by  Albertus  Matnus,  about  five 
hundred  years  ago,  you,  who  have  been  fo  long  acquainted  with  this  noble 
Recreation,  may  better  compare  the  ancient  and  modern  practice,  and 
rightly  obferve  how  many  things  in  that  Art  are  added,  varied,  difuled  or 
retained  in  the  pra&ice  of  thefe  days. 

In  the  Diet  of  Hawks,  they  allowed  of  divers  Meats  which  we  fliould 
hardly  commend.  For  befide  the  Flefh  of  Beef,  they  admitted  of  Goaf, 
Hog,  Deer,  Whelp  and  Bear.  And  how  you  will  approve  the  quantity 
and  meafure  thereo  ,  I  make  fome  doubt  5  while  by  weight  they  allowed 
half  a  pound  of  Beef,  feven  ounces  of  Swines  Flefli,  five  of  Hare,  eight 
ounces  of  Whelp,  as  much  of  Deer,  and  ten  ounces  of  He- Goats  Flelh. 

In  the  time  of  Demetrius  they  were  not  without  the  practice  of  Phleboto- 
my or  Bleeding,  which  they  ufed  in  the  Thigh  and  Pounces  they  plucked 
away  the  Feathers  on  the  Thigh,  and  rubbed  the  part  -y  but  if  the  Vein 
appeared  not  in  that  part,  they  opened  the  Vein  of  the  fore  Talon. 

In  the  days  of  Albertusy  they  madeule  of  Cauteries  in  divers  places:  to 
advantage  their  fight  they  feared  them  under  tl\e  inward  angle  of  the 
eye  above  the  eye  in  diltillations  and  difcafes  of  the  Head  ■■,  in  upward 

pains 
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pains  they  feared  above  the  joint  of  die  Wing,  and  at  die  bottom  of  die 
Foot,  againft  the  Gout  and  the  chief  time  for  thefe  cauteries  they  made  to 
be  the  month  of  March. 

In  great  coldnefs  of  Hawks  they  made  ufe  of  Fomentations,  fome  of 
the  fteam  or  vapour  of  artificial  and  natural  Baths,  fome  wrapt  them  up 
in  hot  Blankets,  giving  them  Nettle  Seeds  and  Butter. 

No  Clyfters  are  mention  d,  nor  can  they  be  fb  profitably  ufed  j  but 
they  made  ufe  of  many  purging  Medicines.  They  purged  with  Aloe, 
which,  unto  larger  Hawks,  they  gave  in  the  bignefs  of  a  Greek  Bean  3 
unto  lefs,  in  the  quantity  of  a  Cicer,  which  notwithstanding  I  fliould 
rather  give  warned,  and  with  a  few  drops  of ,  Oil  of  Almonds:  for  the 
Guts  of  flying  Fowls  are  tender  and  eafily  fcratched  by  it  5  and  upon  the 
ufe  of  Aloe  both  in  Hawks  and  Cormorants  I  have  fometimes  obferved 
bloody  excretions. 

In  phlegmatick  caufes  they  feldom  omitted  Stavefaker,  but  they  purged 
fometimes  with  a  Moufe,  and  the  Food  of  boiled  Chickens,  fometimes 
with  good  Oil  and  Honey. 

They  ufed  alfo  the  Ink  of  Cuttle  Fifties,  with  Smallage,  Betony, 
Wine  and  Honey.  They  made  ufe  of  monger  Medicines  than  prefenc 
practice  doth  allow.  <  For  they  were  not  afraid  to  give  Coccus  Bapbicus  5 
beating  up  eleven  of  its  Grains  unto  a  Lentor,  which  they  made  up  into 
five  Pills  wrapt  up  with  Honey  and  Pepper :  and,  in  fome  of  their  old 
Medicines,  we  meet  with  Scammony  and  Euphorbium.  Whether,  in  the 
tender  Bowels  of  Birds,  infufions  of  Rhubarb,  Agaric  and  Mechoachan, 
be  not  of  fafer  ufe,  as  to  take  of  Agary  two  Drachms,  of  Cinnamon  half  a 
Drachm,  of  Liquorim  a  Scruple,  and,  infufing  them  in  Wine,  to  exprefs  a 
part  into  the  mouth  of  the  Hawk,  may  be  confidered  by  prefent  practice. 

Few  Mineral  Medicines  were  of  inward  ufe  among  them  :  yet  fome- 
times we  obferve  they  gave  filings  of  Iron  in  the  ftraitnefs  of  the  Cheft, 
as  alfo  Lime  in  fome  of  their  pe&oral  Medicines. 

But  diey  commended  Unguents  of  Quick-filver  againft  the  Scab  ?  and 
I  have  fafely  given  fix  or  eight  Grains  of  Mercurlus  Dulcis  unto  Keftrils 
and  Owls,  as  alfo  crude  and  current  Quick-filver,  giving  the  next  day  fmall 
Pellets  of  Silver  or  Lead  till  they  came  away  uncoloured  :  and  this,  if" 
any,  may  probably  deftroy  that  obftinate  Difeafe  of  the  Filander  or. 
Back-worm. 

A  peculiar  remedy  they  had  againft  the  Confumption  of  Hawks.  For, 
filling  a  Chicken  with  Vinegar,  they  clofed  up  the  Bill,  and  hanging  it 
up  untill  the  Flefli  grew  tender,  they  fed  the  Hawk  therewith :  and  to 
reftore  and  well  Flefti  them,  they  commonly  gave  them  Hogs  Flefh,  with 
Oil,  Butter  and  Honey  and  a  deco&ion  of  Cumfory  to  bouze. 

They  difallowed  of  fait  Meats  and  Fat  but  highly  efteemed  of  Mice 
in  moft  indifpofitions  *  and  in  the  falling  Sicknefs  had  great  efteem  of 
boiled  Batts :  and  in  many  Difeafes,  of  the  Fleili  of  Owls  which  feed 
upon  thofe  Animals.  In  Epileplies  they  alfo  gave  the  Brain  of  a  Kid  drawn 
thorough  a  gold  Ring  and,  in  Convulsions,  made  ufe  of  a  mixture  oi 
Musk  and  Stercus  humanum  aridum. 

For  the  better  prefervation  of  their  Health  they  ftrowed  Mint  and  Sage 
about  them  and  for  the  fpeedier  mewing  of  their  Feathers,  they  gave 
them  the  Slougi  of  a  Snake,  or  a  Tortoife  out  of  the  Shell,  or  a  green 
Lizard  cut  in  pieces. 

If  a  Hawk  were  unquiet,  they  hooded  him,  and  placed  him  in  a  Smith  s 
Shop  for  fome  time,  where,  accuftomed  to  the  continual  noife  of 
hammering,  he  became  more  gentle  and  tradable. 

They  ufed  few  terms  of  Art,  plainly  and  intelligibly  exprefling  the 
Parts  afre&ed,  their  Difeafes  and  Remedies.  This  heap  of  artificial  terms 
firft  entring  with  the  French  Artifts :  who  feem  to  have  been  the  firft 
and  nobleft  Falconers  in  the  Weftern  part  of  Europe;  although,  in  their 
Language,  they  have  no  word  which  in  general  expreffem  an  Hawk, 

They  carried  their  Hawks  in  the  left  hand,  and  let  them  flie  front  die" 
•   '  '  Z  z  z  j  t  ighc* 
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right.  They  ufed  a  Bell,  and  took  great  care  that  their  Jefles  fhould  not  be 
red,  left  Eagles  fhould  flie  at  them.  Though  they  ufed  Hoods,  we  have 
no  clear  delcription  of  them,  and  little  account  of  their  Lures. 

The  ancient  Writers  left  no  account  of  tlie  fwiftnefs  of  Hawks  or 
di  Re  u-  meafure  of  their  flight :  but  *  Heresbathius  delivers,  that  William  Duke  of 
Cleve  had  an  Hawk  which,  in  one  day,  made  a  flight  out  of  ireftphali*  into 
Prutfi*.  And  upon  good  account,  an  Hawk  in  this  Country  of  AV/c/^ 
made  a  flight  at  a  Woodcock  near  thirty  miles  in  one  hour.  How  far 
the  Hawks,  Merlins  and  wild  Fowl  which  come  unto  us  with  a  North- 
weft  wind  in  the  Autumn,  flie  in  a  day,  there  is  no  clear  account  but 
coming  over  Sea  their  flight  hath  been  long,  or  very  fpeedy.  For  I  have 
known  them  to  light  fo  weary  on  the  Coaft,  that  many  have  been  taken 
with  Dogs ,  and  fome  knock'd  down  with  Staves  and  Stones . 

Their  Perches  feem  not  fo  large  as  ours  ^  for  they  made  them  of  fuch 
abignefs  that  their  Talons  might  almoft  meet  •■  and  they  chofe  to  make 
them  of  Sallow,  Poplar  or  Lime  Tree. 

They  ufed  great  calraours  and  hollowing  in  their  flight,  which  they 
made  by  thefe  words,  oh  hi,  la,  la,  la  $  and  to  raife  the  Fowls,  made  uie 
of  the  found  of  a  Cymbal. 

Their  recreation  feemed  more  fober  and  folemn  than  ours  at  prefent, 
foi  mproperly  attended  with  Oaths  and  Imprecations.  For  they  called  on 
God  at  their  fetting  out,  according  to  the  account  of  Demetrius,  f  e<Jv  &9- 

^'itrnvntf,  in  the  firfl  place  calling  upon  God. 

The  learned  Rigdt'ms  rhinketh,  that  if  the  Romans  had  well  known  this 
airy  Chafe,  they  would  have  left  or  lefs  regarded  their  Circenfial  Recreations. 
The  Greeks  underftood  Hunting  early,  but  little  or  nothing  of  our 
Falconry.  If  Alexander  had  known  it,  we  might  have  found  fomething 
of  it  and  more  of  Hawks  in  Jrifiotle;  who  was  fo  unacquainted  with  that 
way,  that  he  thought  that  Hawks  would  not  feed  upon  the  Heart  of 
Birds.  Though  he  hath  mention  d  divers  Hawks,  yet  fnlins  Scaliger,  an 
expert  Falconer,  defpaired  to  reconcile  them  unto  ours.  And  'tis  well  if 
among  them,  you  can  clearly  make  outaLanner,  a  Sparrow  Hawk  and 
a  Keftril,  but  muft  not  hope  to  find  your  Gier  Falcon  there,  which  is 
the  noble  Hawk  •,  and  I  wifh  you  one  no  worfe  than  that  of  Henry  King  of 
Navarre  which,  ScaZger  faith,  he  faw  ftrike  down  a  Buzzard,  two  wild 
Geefe,  divers  Kites,  a  Crane  and  a  Swan. 

Nor  muft  you  expeft  from  high  Antiquity  the  diftinctions  of  Eyefsand 
Ramage  Hawks  of  Sores  and  Entermewers,  of  Hawks  of  the  Lure  and  the 
Fift  nor  that  material  diftin&ion  into  fhort  and  long  winged  Hawks  5 
from  whence  arife  fuch  differences  in  their  taking  down  of  Stones  j  in  their 
flight,  their  ftriking  down  orfeizing  of  their  Prey,  in  the  ftrength  of  their 
Talons,  either  in  the  Heel  and  fore-Talon,  or  the  middle  and  the  Heel : 
nor  yet  what  Eggs  produce  the  different  Hawks,  or  when  they  lay  three 
Eggs,  that  the  nrft  produceth  a  Female  and  large  Hawk,  the  fecond  of 
a  midler  fort,  and  the  third  a  fmallerBird  Tercellene  or  TalTel  of  die 
Mafle  Sex  5  which  Hawks  being  onely  obferved  abroad  by  the  Ancients, 
were  looked  upon  as  Hawks  of  different  kinds,  and  not  of  the  fame  Eyrie 
or  Neft.  As  for  what  Ariflotle  affirmeth ,  that  Hawks  and  Birds  of  prey 
drink  not  ••>  although  you  know  that  it  will  nor  ftrictly  hold,  yet  I  kept  an 
Eagle  two  years,  which  fed  upon  Cats,  Kittlings,  Whelps  and  Ratts, 
without  one  drop  of  Water. 

If  any  thing  may  add  unto  your  knowledge  in  this  noble  Art,  you  muft 
pick  it  out  of  later  Writers  than  thofe  you  enquire  of.  You  may  perulc 
the  two  Books  of  Falconry  writ  by  that  renowned  Emperour  Frederick  the 
Second  as  alfo  the  Works  of  the  noble  Duke  BeUfarim,  of  Tardiffey 
Francherius,  of  Francifco  Sfordno  of  Wki  r.fa  \  and  may  not  a  little  inform  or 
recreate  your  felf  with  that  elegant  Poem  of  *  Thuar.nr.  I  leave  you  to 
divert  your  felf  by  the  perulal  of  it,  having,  at  prefent,  no  more  to  fay  but 
M.Eooki     that  I  am,  &c. 

TRACT 
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O  F 


C  Y  M  B  A  L  S>  &c 


SIR, 

iTH  what  difficulty,  if  poflibility,  you  may  exped 
fatisfa&ion  concerning  the  Mufick,  or  Mufical  Inftru- 
ments  of  the  Hebrews,  you  will  eafily  difcover  if  you 
confult  the  attempts  of  learned  men  upon  that  Sub- 
ject :  but  for  Cymbals,  of  whofe  Figure  you  enquire, 
you  may  find  fome  defcribed  in  Bayfius,  in  the  Comment 
of  Rhodius  upon  Scribonins  Largus,  and  others. 
As  for  KvpUxov  a.ha.i<Llov  mentioned  oy  S.  *  Pad,  *,cori- 
and  rendred  a  Tinkling  Cymbal,  whether  the  tranflation  be  not  too  fofc 
and    diminutive,  fome  queftion  may  be  made :  for  the  word  dKcthd^y 
implieth  no  fmall  found,  but  a  drained  and  lofty  vociferation ,  or  fome 
.kind  of  hollowing  found,  according  to  the  Expofition  of  Hejychius, 
KKAKa^ctTt  £*y4»W*  -duu  <pavUu.  Aworddrawn  from  the  lufty  fhout  of  Sould- 
iers,  crying  *aa*a*  at  the  firft  charge  upon  their  Enemies ,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  Eaftern  Nations,  and  ufed  by  Trojans  in  Homer  $  and  is  alfo  the 
Note  of  the  Chorus  in  Ariflophanes  'a\**su  i»  ™uuv.   In  other  parts  of 
Scripture  we  read  of  loud  and  high  founding  Cymbals  ;  and  in  Clemens 
Alexandrinus*  that  the  Arabians  made  ufe  of  Cymbals  in  their  Wars  inftead 
of  other  military  Mufick  and  Polymus  in  his  Stratagems  affirmeth  that 
Bacchus  gave  the  fignal  of  Battel  unto  his  numerous  Army,  not  with 
Trumpets  but  with  Tympans  and  Cymbals. 

And  now  I  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  new  Book  fent  me 
containing  the  Anthems  fung  in  our  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches: 
'tis  probable  there  will  be  additions,  the  Matters  of  Mulick  being  now 
adtive  in  that  affair.  Befide  my  naked  thanks  I  have  yet  nothing  to  return 
you  but  this  enclofed,  which  4nay  be  fomewhat  rare  unto  you,  and  that 
is  a  Turkifli  Hymn  tranflated  into  French  out  of  the  Turkifh  Metre, 
which  I  thus  render  unto  you. 

O  what praife  doth  he  defer  vey  and  how  great  is  that  Lord,  all  whofe  Slaves  are 
as  fo  many  Kings  ! 

JVhoJoever  (hall  rub  his  Eyes  with  the  dufiof  his  Feet-,  fh  all  behold  fuck  admirable 
things  that  he  fh  all  fall  into   an  ecflafe. 

He  that  /hall  drink  one  drop  of  his  Beverage,  (hall  have  his  Bofome  like  the  Ocean 
filled  a  ithGemms  and  pretiotss  Liquors. 

Let  not  loo fe  the  Reins  unto  thy  Pa  (pons  in  this  world  '.he  that  repreffeth  them 
fhall  become  a  true  Solomon  in  the  Faith, 

Amnfe 
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Amufe  not  thy  [elf  to  adore  Riches,  nor  to  build  great  Honfes  and  Palaces. 


The  end  of  what  thou  fhalt  build  is  but  ruine. 


Pamper  not  thy  Bddy'yrith  delicacies and  dainties  ;  it  may  come  to  fafs  one 
day  that  this  Body  may  be  in  Hell. 


After  the  Sermon  ended  which  was  made  upon  a  Verfe  in  the  Alcoran 
containing  much  Morality,  the  Derukes  in  a  Gallery  apart  fung  this 
Hymn,  accompanied  with  Inltrumental  Mufick,  which  Co  affe&ed  the  Ears 
of  Monfieur  du  Loyr,  that  he  would  not  omit  to  fet  it  down,  together  with 
the  Mufical  Notes,  to  be  found  in  his  firft  Letter  unto  Monfieur  Bouliauy 

Prior  of  Magny. 

Excufe  my  brevity :  I  can  fay  but  little  where  I  underftand  but  little. 


law,  &c. 
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TRACT  VII. 


O  F 

R  O  P  A  L  I  C 

Gradual  Verfes,  &c, 


meAfublimes  rationes  frtmed.it at ur. 


SIR, 

Hough  I  may  juftly  allow  a  good  intention  ia  this 
Poem  prefented  unto  you,  yet  I  muft  needs  confefs, 
I  have  no  affecYionfor  it-,  as  being  utterly  averfe  from 
all  affe&ation  in  Poetry,  which  either  retrains  the 
phancy,  or  fetters  the  invention  to  any  ftridt  difpo- 
fure  of  words.  A  Poem  of  this  nature  is  to  be  found 
in  Anfonius  beginning  thus, 

Sfes  Dens  <ttern<t  flationis  conciliator. 
Thefe  are  Verfes  Ropalki  or  CUvahs,  arifing  gradually  like  the  Knots 

in  a  'PomM  or  Clubb  j  named  alfo  FijluUres  by  Prifcianns,  ZsElias  *  Vinetns   «  El.  Vinets 

hath  noted.  They  coniift  properly  of  five  words,  each  thereof  encreafing  «Aufon. 
by  one  fyllable.  They  admit  not  of  a  Sendee  in  the  fifth  place,  nor  can  a 
Golden  or  Silver  Verfe  be  made  this  way.  They  run  fmoothly  both  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  fome  are  fcatteringly  to  be  found  in  Homer  as, 

Liber  e  die  am  fedirt  anrem,  ego  verfbus  hujufmodi  Ropalicisy  longo  formate  %rotraBisy 
Cerottnitim  ajfigo. 

He  that  affecleth  fuch  reftrained  Poetry,  may  perufe  the  Long  Poem  of . 
Htigbaldus  the  Monk,  wherein  every  word  beginneth  with  a  C  penned  in 
the  praife  oiCalvities  or  Baldnefc,  to  the  honour  of  Carolxs  CaIvhs  King  of 
France^ 

Carmine  clarifott*  calvit  cantftc  Camtnt, 

The 
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The  reft  may  be  feen  at  large  in  the  adverfaria  of  Barthim  :  or  if  he 
delighteth  in  odd  contrived  phancies,may  he  pleafe  himfelf  with  Antiftrophes, 

Comterpetories,  Retrogrades,  Rebukes,  Leonine  Verfes,  &c.  to  be  found  in  SUxr 

des  Accords.  But  thefe  and  the  like  are  to  be  look'd  upon,  not  purfued,  odd 
works  might  be  made  by  fuch  ways ;  and  for  your  recreation  I  propofe  thefe 
few  lines  unto  you, 

Arc h  paratur  quod  arcui  fttfficit. 

Mifellorum  clamoribas  accurrere  non  tarn  humanum  qnarn  fulphttreum  eft. 
Afno  teratttr  qx<c  Afmo  teritftr. 

Ne  Afphodelos  comedas,  phcenices  manduca. 

Caelum  aliqttid  poteft,  fed  qti£  mirapreftat  Papilio  eft. 

Not  to  put  you  unto  endlefs  amufement,  the  Key  hereof  is  the 
homonomy  of  the  Greek  made  ufe  of  in  the  Latin  words,  which  rendreth 
all  plain.  More  .enigmatical  and  dark  expreflions  might  be  made  if  any 
one  would  lpeak  or  compofe  them  out  of  the  numerical  Characters  or 

*  Tratl  2.      chara&eriftical  Numbers  fet  down  by  *  Robert™  de  Flnclib*t. 

pa,:tib<  i.  As  for  your  queftion  concerning  the  contrary  expreffions  of  the  Italian 
and  Spaniards  in  their  common  affirmative  anfwers,  the  Spaniard  anfwering 
cj  Sennor*  the  Italian  Signior  c?,  you  muft  be  content  with  this  Dittich, 

Why  faith  the  Italian  Siguier  cj,  the  Spaniard  cySennor  j 
Becattfe  the  one  puts  that  behind,  the  other  puts  before. 

Andbecaufeyou  are  fo  happy  in  fome  Tranflations,  I  pray  return  me  thefe 
two  Verfes  in  Englilh, 

Occidit  heu  tandem  multos  qtt*  occidit  amantes, 
Et  cinis  eft  hodie  qtta  fuit  ignis  her*. 

My  occafions  make  me  to  take  off  my  Pen.  I  am,tfv. 


TRACT 
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TRACT  VIII. 


O  F 


L  A  NGUAGES- 

f, .[is\L  ,  fi  -  .-^/-toQ-Hj  .y':     :  vfoltfi  b,i"o]  /./.'iJ >V 

And  particularly  of  the 

SAXON  TONGUE 


SIR,  ^ 

^H  E  laft  Difcourfe  we  had  of  the  Saxon  Tongue, 
recalled  to  my  mind  fome  forgotten  confiderati- 
ons.  Though  the  Earth  were  widely  peopled 
before  the  Flood,  ( as  many  learned  men  conceive) 
yet  whether  after  a  large  difperfion,  and  the  fpace 
of  fixteen  hundred  years,  men  maintained  fb 
uniform  a  Language  in  all  parts,  as  to  be  ftri&ly  of 
one  Tongue,  and  readily  to  underftand  each  othefi 
may  very  well  be  doubted.  For  though  the  World 
preserved  in  the  Family  of  Noah  'before  the  con- 
fufbn  of  Tongues  might  be  faid  to  be  of  one  Lip,  yet  eyen  permitted  to 
themfelves  their  humours,  inventions,  neceflities,  and  new  objects,  without 
the  miracle  of  Confufion  at  firft  in  fo  long  a  tracl:  of  time,  there  had 
probably  been  a  Babel.  For  whether  America  were  firft  peopled  by  one 
or  feveral  Nations,  yet  cannot  that  number  of  different  planting  Nations* 
anfwer  the  multiplicity  of  their  prefent  different  Languages,  of  no  affinity 
unto  each  other-,  and  even  in  their  Northern  Nations  and  incommunicating 
Angles,  their  Languages  are  widely  differing.  A  native  Interpreter  brought 
from  California  proved  of  no  ule  unto  the  Spaniards  upon  the  neighbour 
Shore.  From  Chia$a,  to  Guatemala,  S,  Salvador,  Honduras,  there  are  at  leaft 
eighteen  feveral  Languages  %  and  fo  numerous  are  they  both  in  the  Peruvian 
and  Mexican  Regions,  that  the  great  Princes  are  fain  to  have  one  common 
Language,  which  befides  their  vernaculous  and  Mother  Tongues,  may 
ferve  for  commerce  between  them. 

And  fince  the  confufion  of  Tongues  at  firft  fell  onely  upon  thofe 
which  were  prefent  in  Sinaar  at  the  work  of  Babel,  whether  the  primitive 
Language  from  Noah  were  onely  preferved  in  the  Family  of  Heber,  and 
not  alfo  in  divers  others,  which  might  be  abfent  at  the  fame,  whether  all 
came  away,  and  many  might  not  be  left  behind  in  their  firft  Plantations 
about  the  foot  of  the  Hills,  whereabout  the  Ark  refted,  and  Noah  became 
an  Husbandman,  is  not  abfurdly  doubted. 

For  fo  the  primitive  Tongue  might  in  time  branch  out  into  feveral 
parts  of  Enrobe  and  Apa,  and  thereby  the  firft  or  Hebrew  Tongue  which 
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feems  to  be  ingredient  into  fo  many  Languages,  might  have  larger  originals 
and  grounds  of  its  communication  and  traduction  than  from  the  Family  of 
Abraham,  the  Country  of  Canaan,  and  words  contained  in  the  bible  which 
come  fhort  of  the  full  of  that  Language.  And  this  would  bea  me  more 
probable  from  the  Septuagint  or  Greek  Chronology  ftrenuoufly  afierted 
by  Voffms  for  making  rive  hundred  years  between  the  Deluge  and  the  days 
of  Yekg,  there  arifetha  large  latitude  of  multiplication  and  difperfionof 
People  into  feveral  parts,  before  thedefcent  of  that  Body  which  followed 
Nimrod  unto  Sinaar  from  the  Eaft. 

They  who  derive  the  bulk  of  European  Tongues  from  the  Scythian  and 
the  Greek,  though  they  may  fpeak  probably  in  many  points,  yet  muft 
needs  allow  vaft  difference  or  corruptions  from  fo  few  originals,  which 
however  might  be  tolerably  made  out  in  the  old  Saxon,  yet  hath  time 
much  confounded  the  clearer  derivations.  And  is  the  knowledge  thereof 
now  ftands  in  reference  unto  our  felves,  I  find  many  words  totally  loft, 
clivers  of  harm  found  difufed  or  refined  in  the  pronunciation  ,  and  many 
words  we  have  alfo  in  common  ufe  not  to  be  found  in  that  Tongue,  or  ve- 
nially  derivable  from  any  other  from  whence  we  have  largely  borrowed,  and 
yet  fo  much  ftill  remaineth  with  us  that  it  maketh  the  grofs  of  cur  Language. 

The  religious  obligation  unto  the  Hebrew  Language  hath  fo  notably  conti- 
nued the  fame,  that  it  might  ftill  be  underftood  by  Abralum,  whereas  by  the 
Mauorite  Points  and  Chaldee  Character  the  old  Letter  ftands  fo  transformed, 
that  if  Mofes  were  alive  again,  he  muft  be  taught  to  read  his  own  Law. 

The  Chinoys,  who  live  at  the  bounds  of  the  Earth,  who  have  admitted 
little  communication,  and  fuffered  fucceflive  incuilions  from  one  Nation, 
may  poftibly  give  account  of  a  very  ancient  Language  \  but  confining  of 
many  Nations  and  Tongues  confufion,  admixtion  and  corruption  in 
length  of  time  might  probably  fo  have  crept  in  as  without  the  virtue  of  a 
common  Character,  and  lafting  Letter  of  things,  they  could  never  probably 
make  out  thofe  Grange  memorials  which  they  pretend,  while  they  ftill  make 
ufe  of  the  Works  of  their  great  Confutes  many  hundred  years  before  Chrift, 
and  in  a  feries  afcend  as  high  as  Pomuns,  who  is  conceived  our  Ifoah. 

The  prefent  Welch,  and  remnant  of  the  old  Britanes,  hold  lb  much  of 
that  ancient  Language,  that  they  make  a  fhift  to  underftand  the  Poems  of 
Merlin,  Enerin,  Te/ejix,  a  thoufand  years  ago,  whereas  the  Herulian  Pater 
Nofier,  fetdownby  mlfgangus  Ladus,  is  not  without  much  criticifm  made 
out,  and  but  in  fome  words  j  and  the  prefent  Parifians  can  hardly  hack  out 
thofe  few  lines  of  the  League  between  Charles  and  Levis,  the  Sons  of  Lad* 
vkus  Pins,  yet  remaining  in  old  French. 

The  Spaniards,  in  their  corruptive  traduction  and  Romance ,  have  fo 
happily  retained  the  terminations  from  the  Latin,  that  notwithftanding  the 
Gothick  and  Mooriih  intrufionof  words,  they  are  able  to  make  a  Difcourfe 
completely  confiding  of  Grammatical  Latin  and  Spanifh,  wherein  the  Ita- 
lians and  French  will  be  very  much  to  feek. 

The  learned  Cafaubon  conceiveth  that  a  Dialogue  might  be  compofed 
in  Saxon  only  of  fuch  words  as  are  derivable  from  the  Greek,  which  furely 
might  be  effected,  and  fo  as  the  learned  might  not  uneafily  find  it  out. 
Verftegan  made  no  doubt  that  he  could  contrive  a  Letter  w  hich  might  be 
underftood  by  the  Englifli,  Dutch  and  Eaft  Friflander,  which,  as  the  pre- 
fent confufion  ftandeth,  might  have  proved  no  very  clear  Piece,  and  hardly 
to  be  hammer'd  out:  yet  fo  much  of  the  Saxon  ftill  remaineth  in  our 
Englifh,  as  may  admit  an  orderly  difcourfe  and  feries  of  good  lenfe,  fuch 
as  not  only  the  prefent  Englim,  but  «/£//nV,  Bede  and  Mured  might  under- 
ftand after  fo  many  hundred  years. 

Nations  that  live  promifcuoufly,  under  the  Power  and  Laws  of  Con- 
queft,  do  feldom  efcape  the  lofs  of  their  Language  with  their  Liberties, 
wherein  the  Romans  were  Co  ftrict  that  the  Grecians  were  fain  to  conform 
in  their  judicial  Proceffesj  which  made  the  Jews  lofe  more  in  feventy 
years  difpei  (ion  in  the  Provinces  of  Babylon,  than  in  many  hundred  in  their 
diftinct  habitation  in  *y£gjft ;  and  the  Englifh  which  dwelt  difperfedly 
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to  lofe  their  Language  in  Ireland  ,  whereas  mdre  tolerable  reliques  there 
are  thereof  in  Fingallt  where  they  were  clofely  and  almoft  folely  planted  5 
and  the  Moors  which  were  moft  huddled  together  and  united  about  Granada, 
have  yet  left  their  ArvWage  among  the  Granadian  Spaniards. 

But  mut  up  in  Angles  and  inacceffible  corners,  divided  by  Laws  and 
Manners,  they  often  continue  long  with  little  mixture,  which  hath  afford  - 
ed that  lafttng  life  unto  the  Cmtabrian  and  Britifh  Tongue,  wherein  the 
Britanes  are  remarkable,  who,  having  lived  four  hundred  years  together 
with  the  Rumam,  retained  fo  much  of  the  Britifh  as  it  may  be  efteemed  a 
Language h  which  either  they  refolutely  maintained  in, their  cohabitation 
with  them  in  Britane,  or  retiring  after  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  into 
Countries  and  parts  lefs  civiliz'd  and  converfant  with  the  Romans,  they  found 
the  People  diftindt,  the  Language  more  intire,  andfo  fell  into  it  again. 

But  furely  no  Languages  have  been  fo  ftraitly  lock'd  up  as  not  to  admit 
of  commixture.  The  Irifh,  although  they  retain  a  kind  of  a  Saxon  Cha- 
racter, yet  have  admitted  many  words  of  Latin  and  Englifh.  In  the  Welch 
are  found  many  words  from  Latin,  fome  from  Greek  and  Saxon.  In  what 
parity  and  incommixture  the  Language  of  that  People  ftood  which  were 
cafuallydifcovered  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  between  the  Mountains  of  Caftile, 
no  longer  ago  than  in  the  time  of  Duke  D'  Alva,  we  have  not  met  with  a 
good  account  any  farther  than  that  their  words  were  Bafquifh  or  Canta- 
brian :  but  the  prefent  Bafquenfa  one  of  the  minor  Mother  Tongues  of 
Europe,  is  not  without  commixture  of  Latin  and  Caftilian,  while  we  meet 

With Santifica,  tentationeten,  Glaria,  puiffanea, and  four  more  in  the  <rnit  Form  « 

of  the  Lords  Prayer,  fet  down  by  Paulas  Merula:  but  although  in  this 
brief  Form  we  may  find  fudi  commixture,  yet  the  bulk  of  their  Language 
feems  more  diftinct,  contifting  of  words  of  no  affinity  unto  others,  of  nu- 
merals totally  different,  of  differing  Grammatical  Rule,  as  may  be  obferved 
in  the  Dictionary  and  fhort  Bafyuenfa  Grammar,  compofed  by  Raphael  Ni- 
cola*, a  Prieft  of  Bilboa. 

And  if  they  ufe  the  auxiliary  Verbs  of  Squirt  and  Tfan,  anfwerable  unto 
Hazer  and  Ser,  to  Have,  and  Be,  in  the  Spaniuh,  which  Forms  came  in 
with  the  Northern  Nations  into  the  Italian,  Spaniuh  and  French,  and  if  that 
Form  were  ufed  by  them  before,  and  crept  not  in  from  imitation  of  their 
neighbours,  it  may  (hew  fome  ancienter  traduction  from  Northern  Nations, 
orelfe  muft  feem  very  ftrange  fince  the  Southern  Nations  had  it  not  of 
old,  and  I  know  not  whether  any  fuch  mode  be  found  in  the  Languages  of 
any  part  of  America. 

The  Romans,  who  made  the  great  commixture  and  alteration  of  Lan- 
guages in  the  World,  effected  the  fame,  not  only  by  their  proper  Lan- 
guage, but  thofe  alfo  of  their  military  Fprces,  employed  in  feveral  Provinces, 
as  holding  a  (landing  Militia  in  all  Countries,  and  commonly  of  m  ange  Nati- 
ons ;  fo  while  the  cohorts  and  Forces  of  the  Britanes  were  quartered  in 
JBgypt,  Armenia,  Spain,  Jllyria,  &c.  the  Stablsefians  and  Dalmatians  here, 
the  Gauls,  Spaniards  and  Germans  in  other  Countries,  and  other  Nations 
in  theirs,  they  could  not  but  leave  many  words  behind  them,  and  carry  away 
many  with  them,  which  might  make  that  in  many  words  of.  very  diftinct 
Nations  fome  may  ftill  remain  of  very  unknown  and  doubtfull  Genealogy. 

And  if,  as  the  learned  Buxhornius  contendeth,  the  Scythian  Language  as 
the  Mother  Tongue  runs  through  the  Nations  of  Europe,  and  even  as  far  as 
Perjia,  the  community  in  many  words  between  fo  many  Nations,  hath  a 
more  reafonable  original  traduction,  and  were  rather  derivable  from  the 
common  Tongue  diffufed  through  them  all,  than  from  any  particular  Na- 
tion, which  hath  alfo  borrowed  and  holdeth  but  at  fecond  hand. 

The  Saxons  fettling  over  all  England,,  maintained  an  uniform  Language, 
only  diverfified  in  Dialect,  Idioms,  and  minor  differences ,  according  to 
their  different  Nations  which  came  in  to  the  common  Conqueft,  which 
may  yet  be  a  caufe  of  the  variation  in  the  .fpeech  and  words  of  feve- 
ral parts  of  England,  where  different  Nations  moft  abode  or  fettled ,  and 
having  expelled  the  Britanes,  their  Wars  were  chiefly  among  themfelves, 
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with  little  action  with  foreign  Nations  untill  the  union  of  the  Hrotarchy  un- 
der Egbert :  after  which  time  although  the  Danes  infefted  thisT.and  ,  and 
fcarce  left  any  part  free  \  yet  their  incurfions  made  more  havock  in  Build- 
ings, Churches  and  Cities,  than  the  Language  of  the  Country,  becauie 
their  Language  was  in  effect  the  fame,  and  fuch  as  whereby  they  might 
eafily  underftand  one  another. 

And  if  the  Normans,  which  came  into  Neuflrla  or  Normandy  widi  Rol/o 
the  Dane,  had  preferved  their  Language  in  their  new  acquifts,  the  fucceed- 
ing  Conqueft  of  England,  by  Duke  William  of  his  race ,  had  not  begot 
among  us  fuch  notable  alterations  5  but  having  loft  their  Language  in  their 
abode  in  Normandy  before  they  adventured  upon  England,  they  confound- 
ed the  Englifh  with  their  French,  and  made  tlie  grand  mutation,  which 
was  fuccefnvely  encrealed  by  our  pofleflions  in  Normandy,  GmenmdAqui- 
taln,  by  our  long  Wars  in  France,  by  frequent  refort  of  the  French,  who 
to  the  number  of  fdme  thoufands  came  over  with  Ifabel  Queen  to  Edward 
the  Second,  and  the  feveral  Matches  of  England  with  the  Daughters  of  France 
before  and  fince  that  time. 

But  this  commixture,  though  fufficient  to  confufe,  proved  not  of  abili- 
ty to  aboliih  the  Saxon  words,  for  from  the  French  we  have  borrowed 
many  Subftantives,  Adjectives  and  fome  Verbs,  but  the  great  Body  of 
Numerals,  auxiliary  Verbs ,  Articles,  Pronouns,  Adverbs,  Conjunctions 
and  Prepofitions,  which  are  the  diftinguifhing  and  lafting  part  of  a  Language, 
remain  with  us  from  the  Saxon,  which,  having  fuffered  no  great  alteration 
for  many  hundred  years,  may  probably  ftill  remain,  though  the  Engliih 
fwell  with  the  inmates  of  Italian,  French  and  Latin.  An  example  whereof 
may  be  obferv'd  in  this  following, 

ENGLISH  I. 

The  firft  andformoft  ftepto  all  good  Works  is  the  dread  and  fear  of  the 
Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  which  diorough  the  Holy  Ghoft  enlightneth 
the  blindnefs  of  our  finfull  hearts  to  tread  the  ways  of  wifedom,  and  leads 
our  feet  into  the  Land  of  Blefling. 

SAXON  I. 

The  erft  and  fyrmoft  fteep  to  eal  gode  Weorka  is  die  dreed  and  feurt 
of  the  Lauord  of  Heofan  and  Eorth,  while  thurh  the  Heilig  Gaft  onlihtnem 
the  blindnefle  of  urefinfullheorte  to  tracd  the  waeg  of  wifdome,  and  thone 
la?d  urefetinto  the  Land  of  BlelTung. 

ENGLISH  II. 

For  to  forget  his  Law  is  the  Door,  the  Gate  and  Key  to  let  in  all  un- 
righteoufnefs,  making  our  Eyes,  Ears  and  Mouths  to  anfwer  the  lull  of 
Sin,  our  Brains  dull  to  good  Thoughts,  our  Lips  dumbtohisPraife,  our 
Ears  deaf  to  his  Golpel,  and  our  Eyes  dim  to  behold  his  Wonders,  which 
witnefs  againft  us  that  we  have  not  well  learned  the  word  of  God,  that 
we  are  the  Children  of  wrath,  unworthy  of  the  love  and  manifold  gifts 
of  God,  greedily  following  after  the  ways  of  the  Devil  and  witchcraft  of 
the  World,  doing  nothing  to  free  and  keep  our  felves  from  the  burning 
fire  of  Hell,  till  we  be  buried  in  Sin  and  fwallowed  in  Death,  not  to  ariic 
again  in  any  hopeofChrift's  Kingdom. 

SAXON  II. 

For  to  fuorgytan  his  Lagais  the  Dure,  the  Gat  and  Crg  to  let  in  eal 
unrightwifnyffe,  makend  ure  Eyge,  Eore  and  Muth  to  anfware  the  lufl  of 
Sin,  ure  Braegan  dole  to  code  Theoht,  ure  Lippan  dumb  to  his  Preys,  ure 
Earen  deaf  to  his  Golpel,  and  urc  Eyge  dim  to  behealden  his  Wundra, 
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while  gewitnyffeongen  us  that  wee  oef  nohtwel  gela?red  the  weord  of  God, 
thatweearetheCildaofured,  nnwyrthe  ofthelufe  and  maenigfeald  gift  of 
God,  grediglice  felygend  aefcer  the  wsegen  of  the  Deoful  and  wiccraft  of 
the  Weorld,  doend  nothing  to  fry  and  carp  lire  faula  from  the  byrnendfyr 
of  Hell,  till  we  be  geburied  inSynne  andfwolgen  in  Death,  not  toarife 
agen  in  amighope  of  Chriftcs  Kynedome. 

ENGLISH  III. 

Which  draw  from  above  the  bitter  doom  of  the  Almighty  of  Hunger, 
Sword,  Sicknefs,  and  brings  more  fad  plagues  than  thofe  of  Hail,  Storms, 
Thunder,  Bloud,  Frogs,  fwarms  of  Gnats  and  Graftioppers,  which  ate  the 
Corn,  Grafs  and  Leaves  of  the  Trees  in  t&gyp. 

SAXON  III. 

While  drag  from  buf  the  bitter  dome  of  the  Almagan  of  Hunger*, 
Sweorde,  Seoknefle,  and  bring  mere  fad  plag,  thone  they  of  Hagal,  Storme, 
Thunner,  Blode,  Frog,  fwearme  ofGnst  and  Ga?rfupper,  while  eaten  the 
Corn,  Gsers  and  Leaf  of  the  Treowen  in  Ugftpfc 

ENGLISH  IV. 

If  we  read  his  Book  and  holy  Writ ,  thefe  among  many  others,  we 
(hall  find  to  be  the  tokens  of  his  hate,  which  gathered  together  might  mind  » 
us  of  his  will,  and  teach  us  when  his  wrath  beginnetli,  which  fometimes 
comes  in  open  ftrength  and  full  fail,  oftfteals  like  a  Thief  in  the  night,  like 
Shafts  mot  from  a  Bow  at  midnight,  before  we  think  upon  them. 

SAXON  IV. 

•soblHfii         uV.VA  i.su.wa  bio  3fh  brs.  .-''-VcT  i?Azr\  -.'..'ii;  "iM 

Gyf  we  raed  his  Boc  and  heilig  Gewrit,  thefe  gemong  mamig  othern, 
we  fceall  findan  the  tacna  of  his  hatung,  while  gegatherod  together  mihe 
gemind  us  of  his  willan,  and  teac  us  whone  his  uredonginneth,  while  fome- 
tima  come  in  open  ftrength  and  fill  feyle,  oft  fta?l  gelye  a  Theof  in  the 
niht,  gelye  Sceaft  fcoten  frama  Boge  at  midneoht,  beforean  we  thinck  up- 
pen  them. 

ENGLISH  V. 

And  though  they  were  a  deal  lefs,  and  rather  fliort  than  beyond  our  fins, 
yet  do  we  not  a  whit  withftand  or  forbear  them,  we  are  wedded  to,  not 
weary  of  our  mifdeeds  we  feldom  look  upward,  and  are  not  alhamed 
under  fin  5  we  cleanfe  not  our  felvesfrom  the  blatknefs  and  deep  hue  of 
our  guilt  j  we  want  tears  and  forrovv,  we  weep  not,  faft  not,  we  crave 
not  forgivenefs  from  the  mildnefs,  fweetnels  and  goodnefs  of  God,  and 
with  all  livelihood  and  ftedfaftnefs  to  our  uttermoft  will  hunt  after  the  evil 
of  guile,  pride,  curling,  fwearing,  drunkennefs,  over-eating,  uncleannefs, 
all  idle  luft  of  the  flelh,  yes  many  uncouth  and  namelefs  fins,  hid  in  our 
inmoft  Breaft  and  Bofomes,  which  ftand  betwixt  our  forgivenefs,  and  keep 
God  and  Man  afunder. 

SAXON  V. 

And  theowthey  wa?re  a  daellefle,  and  reither  fcort  thone  begond  oure  fin- 
nan, get  do  we  naht  a  whit  withftand  and  forbeare  them,  we  eare  bewudded 
to,  noht  werig  of  ure  agen  mifdeed,  we  feldon  loc  upweard,  and  ear  not 
of fcharmod  under  finne,  we  cleans  noht/ ure  felvan  from  the  blacnefte  and 
da*p  hue  of  ure  guilt  we  wan  teare  and  fara,  we  weope  noht,  fa? ft  noht, 
we  craft  noht  foregyfnefte  fram  the  mildnefte,  fwcetaefle  and  goodnefle  of 

God, 
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~God,  and  mit  eal  lifelyhood  and  ftedfaftnefs  to  ure  uttermoft  witt  hunt 
.xfcer  the  ufcl  of  guile,  pride,  curfung,  f weaning,  druncennetfe ,  overeat, 
uncleannefle  and  eal  idle  luft  of  the  ftefc,  yis  irurnig  uncuth  andnameleas 
finnan,  hid  in  ure  inmxft  Brift  and  Bofome  while  ftand  betwikt  ure  fore- 
gyfnefle,  and  ca?p  God  and  Man  afynder. 

ENGLISH  VI. 

Thus  are  we  far  beneath  and  alfo  worfe  than  the  reft  of  Cod's  Works ; 
for  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Stars,  Snow,  Ice,  Rain, 
Froft,  Dew,  Mift,  Wind,  fourfooted  and  creeping  tilings,  Fillies  and 
feathered  Birds,  and  Fowls  either  of  Sea  or  Land  do  all  hold  the  Laws  of 

his  will.  RTO*«mcQ 

SAXON  VI. 

Thus  eare  we  far  beneoth  andealfo  wyrfethone  the  reft  of  Gods  Wreorka-7 
for  the  Sun  andMone,'  the  Cyng  andCquenof  Stearran,  Snaw,  Ife,  Ren, 
Froft ,  Deaw  ,  Mifte ,  Wind ,  feower  fet  and  crypend  dinga,  Fix  yefe- 
therod  Brid,  and  Fa*lan  auther  in  Sx  or  Land  do  ealheold  the  Lag  of  his 
willan. 

Thus  have  you  feen  in  few  words  how  near  the  Saxon  and  Englifli  meet. 

Now  of  this  account  the  French  will  be  able  to  make  nothing;  the 
modern  Danes  and  Germans,  though  from  feveral  words  they  may  con- 
jecture at  the  meaning,  yet  will  they  be  much  to  feek  in  the  orderly  lenfe 
and  continued  coiftru&ion  thereof,  whether  the  Danes  can  continue  fuch 
a  feries  uf  fenfe  out  ,of  their  prefent  Language  and  the  old  Runick,  as  to 
be  intelligible  unto  prefent  and  ancient  times,  fome  doubt  may  well  be 
made  and  if  the  prefent  French  would  attempt  a  Difeourfe  in  words  com- 
,  monunto  their  prefent  Tongue  and  the  old  Romano,  J?«/?/V*  fpoken  in  Elder 
times,  or  in  the  old  Language  of  the  Francks,  which  came  to  be  in  ufe 
fome  fucceifions  after  Pharamond,  it  might  prove  a  Work  of  fome  trouble  to 
effect 

It  were  not  impoflible  to  make  an  Original  reduction  of  many  words 
of  no  general  reception  in  England,  but  of  common  ufe  in  Norfolk^  or  peculiar 

tO  the  Eaft  Angle  Countries  as ,  Bawnd ,  Bunny,  Thurckj  Enemmis,  Sam- 
modi  thee  ,  Mawther ,  Kedge ,  Seele ,  Straft ,  Clever  ,  Matchly  ,  Dere ,  Nicked, 
Stingy,  Noneare  ,  Feft ,  Tbepes, ,  Go/good ,  Kamp,  Sibrit,  Fangafi ,  Sap,  Cothijb, 

Ihokijh,  Bide  owe,  Paxwax  :  of  thefe  and  fome  others  of  no  ea(ie  originals, 
when  time  will  permit,  the  refolution  may  be  attempted  '■>  which  to  effect, 
the  Danifli  Language  new  and  more  ancient  may  prove  of  good  advantage: 
which  Nation  remained  here  fifty  years  upon  agreement,  and  have  left  ma- 
ny Families  in  it,  and  the  Language  of  thefe  parts  had  furely  been  more 
commixed  and  perplex,  if  the  Fleet  o$Hngo  deBoneshzd  not  been  caftaway, 
wherein  threefcore  thoufand  Souldiers  out  of  Britany  and  Flanders  were  to 
be  wafted  over,  and  were  by  King  Johns,  appointment  to  have  a  fettled  ha- 
bitation in  the  Counties  of  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 

But  befide  your  laudable  endeavours  in  the  Saxon,  you  are  not  like  to 
repent  you  of  yourftudiesin  the  other  European,  and  Weftern  Languages, 
for  therein  are  delivered  many  excellent  Hiftorical,  Moral  and  Philolophical 
Difcourfes,  wherein  Men  merely  verfed  in  the  learned  Languages  are  often 
at  a  lofs :  but  although  you  are  fo  well  accompliihed  in  the  French,  you 
will  not  furely  conceive  that  you  are  mafterof  all  the  Languages  in  France  y 
for  to  omit  the  Briton,  Britonant  or  old  Britilli,  yet  retained  in  fome  part 
of  Britany,  I  jhall  only  propofe  this  unto  your  conftrutfion. 

Chavalifco  daqucfles  Boemes  chems  an  frcitado  lou  cap  cun  tattles  Jargonadcs, 
ero  necy  chi  voluiget  bout  a  fin  tens  embi  aqstelles.  Anin  a  tons  occells,  che  dizer. 
tat  prouben  en  ein  vok,  L'  ome  nofap  ctmechodochi  yen  ay  jes  de  plaz.tr,  tt  aufr  la 
mitat  de  paraalles,  en  cl  men. 

This 
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This  is  a  pare  of  that  Language  which  Scaliger  nameth  Idiotifmus  Tettofagi- 

cus,  Or  Lar.gue  d'oc,  COUnterdiftinguifhing  it  Unto  the  Idiotifmus  Francicus,  or 

Langne  aouy,  not  underftood  in  a  petty  corner  or  between  a  few  Moun- 
tains, but  in  parts  of  early  civility,  in  Languedoc  ,  Pretence  and  Catatonia 
which  put  together  will make  little  lekthan  England- 

Without  iome  knowledge  herein  you  cannot  exactly  underftand  the 
Works  of  Rabbis:  by  this  the  French  themfelves  are  fain  to  make  out 
that  prefer  vedrelique  of  old  French,  containing  the  League  between  Charles 
and  Lewis  the  Sons  of  Ludovicns  Pius.  Hereby  may  tolerably  be  under- 
ftood the  feveral  Trads,  written  in  the  Catalonian  Tongue-,  and  in  this  is 
publifhed  the  Tract  of  Falconry  written  by  Theodtfts  and  Symmalmsx  in 
this  is  yet  conferved  the  Poem  Yilbuardine  concerning'  the  French  expedition 
in  the  Holy  War,  and  the  taking  of  Confiantinople,  among  the  Works  of 
Marius  JEcpiwU  an  Italian  Poet.  You  may  find ,  in  this  Language ,  a 
pleafant  Dialogue  of  Love :  this ,  about  an  hundred  years  ago ,  was  in 
high  efteem,  when  many  Italian  Wits  flocked  into  Provence  5  and  the  famous 
Petrarcha  wrote  many  of  his  Poems  in  Vauclufe  in  that  Country 

For  the  word  C  Dread  ~\  in  the  Royal  Title  [_  Dread  Sovereign  ~]  of  which 
you  defireto  know  the  meaning, ,  I  return  anfwer  unto  your  queltion  briefly 
thus.  '--  '  ' 

Moft  men  do  vulgarly  underftand  this  word  Bread  after  the  common 
and  Engliih  acception,  as  implying  Fear-,  Awe  or  Dread. 

Others  may  think  to  expound  it  from  the  French  word  Droit  or  Droyt. 
For,  whereas  in  elder  times,  the  Prejidents  and  Supreme*  of  Courts  were 
termed  Sovereigns,  men  might  conceive  this  a  diftinCtive  Title  and  proper 
unto  the  King  as  eminently  and  by  right  the  Sovereign. 

A  third  expofition  may  be  made  from  fome  Saxon  Original,  particularly 
from  Drihty  Domine,  or  Driken ,  Dominus,  in  the  Saxon  Language,  the 
word  for  Dominus  throughout  the  Saxon  Pfalms,  and  ufed  in  the  exprellion  , 
of  the  year  of  our  Lord  in  the  Decretal  Epiftle  of  Pope  Agatho  unto  ' 
Athelred  King  of  the  Mercians,  Anno  680. 

Verflegan  would  have  this  term  Driken  appropriate  unto  God.  Yet,  in 
the  Conftitutions  of  *  withred  King  of  Kent,  we  find  the  fame  word  ufed  *  v>  ?i  Sp.ei- 

for  a  Lord  Or  Mafter,  Si  in  vefpera  precedent e  folem  fervus  ex  mandato  Domini  all-  mUnni  CotJ/, 
quod  opus  fervile  egerit,  DominttS  (  Dribten)8o  folidis  luits.  However  there- 
fore, though  Drihty  Domine ,  might  be  moft  eminently  applied  unto  the 
Lord  of  Heaven,  yet  might  itbealfo  transferred  unto  Potentates  and  Gods 
on  Earth,  unto  whom  fealty  is  given  or  due,  according  unto  the  Feudift 
term  Ligeus  A  Ligando  unto  whom  they  were  bound  in  fealty.  And  therefore 
from  Dribs,  Dominey  Dread  Sovereign  may,  probably,  owe  its  Original 

I  have  not  time  to  enlarge  upon  this  Subject:  'Pray  let  this  pais,  as  kk, 
for  a  Letter  and  not  for  aTreatife.  I  am 

TottrSy  &C 
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TRACT  IX. 


OF  ARTIFICIAL 

HI  L  L  S, 

MOUNTS  or  BURROWS, 

In  many  parts  of 

ENGLAND: 

What  they  are,  to  what  end  raifed,  and  by  what  Nations. 


My  Honoured  Friend  Mr.  £ .  2>.  his  £n*re. 

N  my  Ufi  Summer  s  Journey  through  MarfWand,  Holland  and  a  great 
fartoftheVeriTiSj  1 '  obferved  divers  artificial  heaps  of  Earth  of  a 
very  large  magnitude,  and  1  hear  of  many  others  which  are  in  other 
parts  of  thofe  Countries,  fame  of  them  are  at  leafi  twenty  foot  in 
diretl  height  from  the  level  whereon  they  fiAnd.  J  would  gladly  know 
your  opinion  of  them,  and  whether  you  thinly  not that  they  were  rtifed 
by  the  Romans  or  Saxons^  to  ewer  the  Btnet  or  Afhes  of  fome  eminent perfonsf 


My  Anfu 


wer. 


Worthy  Sir, 

Concerning  artificial  Mounts  and  Hills ,  raifed  without  Fortifications 
attending  them,  in  moft  parts  of  England,  the  moft  confiderable  there- 
of I  conceive  to  be  of  two  kinds  j  that  is,  either  fignal  Boundaries  and 
Land-Marks,  or  elfe  fepulchral  Monuments  or  Hills  of  Interrment  for  re- 
markable and  eminent  perfons,  efpecially  fuch  as  died  in  the  Wars. 

As 


J 
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As  for  fuch  which  are  fepulchral  Monuments,  upon  bare  and  naked 
view  they  are  not  appropriable  unto  any  of  the  three  Nations  of  the  Ro- 
mans, Saxons  or  Danes,  who,  after  the  Britaines,  have  pofiefled  this 
Land  ■■>  becaafe  upon  drift  account,  they  may  be  appliable  unto  them  all. 

For  that  the  Romans  vikd  fuch  hilly  Sepultures,  befide  many  other  tefti- 
monies,  feems  confirmable  from  the  practice  of  Gcrmanicus,  who  thus  inter- 
red the  unburied  Bones  of  the  (lain  Souldiersof^w;  and  that  expreffion 
of  Vtrgily  of  high  antiquity  among  the  Latins, 

 facit  ingens  monte  fub  alto 

Regis  Dercenni  terreno  ex  aggere  Buflum. 

That  the  Saxons  made  ufe  of  this  way  is  collectible  from  feveral  Records, 

and  that  pertinent  expreflion  of  *  Lelandusy  Saxonesgens  Chrifti  ignarar  in  hortis 
mmanisjidmti  forte  Agroti  moriebantur  ;  Jin  fori s  &  hello  occiji,  inegeftis  percampos 
terra  tumuli  s,  quos  (  Burgos  appellabant  )fepulti  funt. 

That  the  Danes  obferved  this  practice,  their  own  Antiquities  do  frequent- 
ly confirm,  and  it  ftands  precifely  delivered  by  Adolphus  Cypriusy  as  the  learn- 
ed f  Wormius  hath  obferved.  Dani  olim  in  memoriam  Regum  &  Heroum,  ex 
terra  coatervata  ingentes  moles,  Montinm  inflar  eminentety  erexiffe,  credibile  omni- 
tto  ac  probabile  efty  atque  Wis  in  locis  ut  plttrimumy  quo  f£fe  homines  commearenty 
atque  iter  haberenty  ut  in  viispublicis  pofteritati  memoriam  confecrarenty  &  quodam- 

modo  immortAlitati  mandarent.  And  the  like  Monuments  are  yet  to  be  obferved 
in  Norway  and  Denmark  in  no  fmall  numbers. 

So  that  upon  a  fingle  view  and  outward  obfervatioa  they  may  be  the 
Monuments  of  any  of  thefe  three  Nations :  Although  the.  greateft  number, 
not  improbably,  of  the  Saxons  *  who  fought  many  Battels  with  the  Britaines 
and  Danes,  and  alfo  between  their  own  Nations,  and  left  the  proper  name 
of  Burrows  for  thefe  Hills  ftill  retained  in  many  of  them,  as  the  feven 
Burrows  upon  Salisbury  Plain,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  England. 

But  of  thefe  and  the  like  Hills  there  can  be  no  clear  and  aflured  decifion 
without  an  ocular  exploration,  and  fubterraneous  enquiry  by  cutting  through 
one  of  them  either  directly  or  crofs-wife.  For  fo  with  leller  charge  difco- 
very  may  be  made  what  is  under  them,  and  confequently  the.  intention  of 
their  erection. 

For  if  they  were  raifed  for  remarkable  and  eminent  Boundaries,  then 
about  their  bottom  will  be  found  the  lading  fubftances  of  burnt  Bones  of 
Beads,  of  Ames,  Bricks,  Lime  or  Coals. 

if  Urns  be  found,  they  might  be  erected  by  the  Romans  before 
the  term  of  Urn-burying  or  cuftom  of  burning  the  dead  expired  :  but 
if  raifed  by  the  Romans  after  that  period-,  Infcriptions ,  Swords,  Shields 
and  Arms  after  the  Roman  mode,  may  afford  a  good  diftinction. 

But  if  thefe  Hills  were  made  by  Saxons  or  Danes,  difcovery  may  be 
made  from  the  fathion  of  their  Arms,  Bones  of  their  Horfes,  and  other 
diftinguilhing  fubftances  buried  with  them. 

And  for  fuch  an  attempt  there  wanteth  not  encouragement.  For  alike 
Mount  or  Burrow  was  opened  in  the  days  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  up- 
on Barham  Down  in  Kent,  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Digges  and  charge  of 
SivChrifiopher  Hales  $  and  a  large  Urn  withAfhes  was  found  under  it,  as  is 
delivered  by  Thomas  Twinus  Be  Rebus  Albionicis ,  a  learned  Man  of  that 

Country,  Sub  incredibili  Tern  acervOy  Urna  cinere  offium  magnorum  fragmentis 
flenay  cum  galeisy  clypeis  Aneis  &  ferreis  rubigine  fere  confumpttSy  inujitata  magni- 
tudinisy  eruta  eft  :  fed  nulla  infcriptio  nemen,  nullum  teftimonium  tempuSy  aut  fortu- 

nam  exponebant :  and  not  very  long  ago,  as  *  CamAen  delivered"!,  in  one  of 
the  Mounts  of  Barklorv  Hills  in  Eft*x,  being  levelled  there  were  found  three 
Troughs,  containing  broken  Bones,  conceived  to  have  been  of  Danes: 
and  in  later  time  we  find,  that  a  Burrow  was  opened  in  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
wherein  fourteen  Urns  were  found  with  burnt  Bones  in  them  and  one 
more  neat  than  the  reft,  placed  in  a  Bed  of  fine  white  Sand,  containing 
nothing  but  a  few  brittle  Bones,  as  having  palled  the  Fire  3  according  to  the 

B  b  b  b  particular 


*  Lcland, 

in  Ajftrtiont 
Regis  Ar« 
thurU 


f  Wormius 
in  Monmen* 
Ms  Dtnitis* 


*  Camd. 
Brit  p.  3 .  tf. 
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Pubufad     particular  account  thereof  in  the  *  defcription  of  the  Ifle  of  Matt.  Surely 

vva  Kini  many  no^e  ^ones  anc*  ^ave  contentec*  w^  ^ucn  hilly  Tombs ; 
aDt  in»-  which  neither  admitting  Ornament,  Epitaph  or  Infcription,  may,  if  Earth- 
quakes fpare  them,  out-laft  all  other  Monuments.  S**  funt  Metis  meu. 
Obelisks  have  their  term,  and  Pyramids  will  tumble,  but  thefe  moun- 
tainous Monuments  may  ftand,  and  are  like  to  have  the  fame  period  with  the 
Earth. 

More  might  be  faid,  butmybufinefs  of  another  nature,  makes  me  take 
off  my  hand  I  am 


TRACT 


TRACT  X 


TROAS, 

What  place  is  meant  by  that  Name. 

Alfo,  of  the  fituations  of  Sodom,  Gomorrba,  Admahy  l^eboim, 
in  the  dead  Sea. 


SIR, 

Tojonr  Geographical  Queries,  lanfwer  as  follows, 

N  fundry  pafTages  of  the  new  Teftament,  lathe  stilt 
of  the  Apoftles,  and  Epiftles  of  S.  Paul,  we  meet  with 
the  word  Troas ;  how  he  went  from  Troas  to  Philippi 
in  Macedonia,  from  thence  unto  Troas  again:  how 
he  remained  feven  days  in  that  place :  from  thence 
on  foot  to  Ajfos,  whither  theDifcipleshad  failed  from 
Trots,  and  there,  taking  him  in,  made  their  Voyage 
unto  Cafarea. 
Now,  whether  this  Troas  be  the  name  of  a  City  or 
a  Certain  Region  feems  no  groundlefs  doubt  of  yours:  for  that  'twas 
fometimes  taken  in  the  fignification  of  fome  Country,  is  acknowledged 
by  Onelius,  Stephanas  and  Crotms ;  and  it  is  plainly  fet  down  by  Strain,  that 
a  Region  of  Phrjgia  in  Afia  minor  was  fo  taken  in  ancient  times  and  that 
at  the  Trojan  War,  all  the  Territory  which  comprehended  the  nine  Princi- 
palities fubject  unto  the  King  of  Ilium  T&U  \iyvptt»,  was  called  by  die  name 
of  Troja.  And  this  might  feem  fufficiently  to  falve  the  intention  of  the 
defcription,  when  he  came  or  went  from  Troas,  that  is,  fome  part  of  that 
Region  j  and  will  otherwife  feem  Grange  unto  many  how  he  mould  be 
faid  to  go  or  come  from  that  City  which  all  Writers  had  laid  in  the  Ames 
about  a  thoufand  years  before. 

All  which  notwithstanding,  fince  we  read  in  the  Text  a  particular  abode 
of  feven  days,  and  fuch  particulars  as  leaving  of  his  Cloak,  Books  and 
Parchments  at  Troas :  And  that  S.  Luke  feems  to  have  been  taken  in  to  the 
Travels  of  S.  Paul  in  this  place,  where  he  begins  in  the  Alls  to  write  in 
the  firft  perfon,  this  may  rather  feem  to  have  been  fome  City  or  fpecial 
Habitation,  than  arty  Province  or  Region  without  fuch  limitation. 

Now  that  fuch  a  City  there  was,  and  that  of  no  mean  note,  is  eafily 
verified  from  hiftoricai  obfervation.   For  though  old  Ilium  was  anciently 

B  b  b  b  z  deftroyed, 


Of  Troas ;  of  Sodom>  &c.       Trad  X 


deftroyed,  yet  was  there  another  raifed  by  the  relicts  of  that  people,  not 
in  the  fame  place,  but  about  thirty  Furlongs  weftward,  as  is  to  be  learned 
ftomStrabo. 

Of  this  place  Alexander  in  his  Expedition  againft  Darius  cook  efpecial 
notice,  endowing  it  with  fundry  Immunities,  with  promife  of  greater  mat- 
ters, at  his  return  from  frrJU  inclined  hereunto  from  the  honour  he  bore 
unto  Homer,  whofe  earneft  Reader  he  was,  and  upon  whofe  Poems,  by 
the  help  of  Anaxarchus  and  CalUfthenes,  he  made  fome  obfervations.  As 
alfomuch  moved  hereto  upon  the  account  of  his  cognation  with  the  tALaddes 
and  Kings  of  Molojfus,  whereof  Andromache  the  Wife  of  Hrfhr  >vas  Queen. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Ljfimachus  furrounded  it  with  a  Wall,  and 
brought  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour  Towns  unto  it,  and  fo  it  bore  the 
name  of  Alexandria  which,  from  Antigonm,  was  alio  called  Antigom*,  ac- 
cording to  the  infcription  of  that  famous  Medal  in  Goltjius,  c  oknia  Troas  An- 

tigonia  Alexandres,  Legio  vicejima prima. 

When  the  Fomans  firft  went  into  AJia  againft  Antiocbus,  'twas  but  a 
Ka^oOTA/f  and  no  great  City  but,  upon  the  Peace  concluded,  the  Romans 
-  much  advanced  the  feme.  Fimbria,  the  rebellious  Roman,  fpoiled  it  in  the 
Mithridatick  War,  boafting  that  he  had  fubdued  Troy  in  eleven  days  which 
the  Grecians  could  not  take  in  almoft  as  many  years.  But  it  was  again  re- 
built and  countenanced  by  the  Romans,  and  became  a  Roman  Colony,'  with 
great  Immunities  conferred  on  it ;  and  accordingly  it  is  fo  fet  down  by 
Ptolomy.  For  the  Romans,  deriving  themfelves  from  the  Trojans,  thought 
no  favour  too  great  for  it*  efpecially  fulius  Cafar,  who,  both  in  imitation  of 
Alexander,  and  for  his  own  defcent  from  fulus,  of  the  pofterity  of  JEneas, 

+  s '  with  much  paflion  affected  it,  and  in  a  difcontented  humour,  *  was  once  in 

ue  0D'      mind  to  tranflate  the  Roman  wealth  unto  it  •,  fo  that  it  became  a  very  re- 

f  'Eft»>fr*w  markable  place,  and  was,  in  Strabo\  time,  f  one  of  the  noble  Cities  of  AJia. 

<a'aKiav  And,  if  tliey  underftood  the  prediction  of  Homer"  in  reference  unto  the 

Romans,  as  fome  expound  it  in  Strabo,  it  might  much  promote  their  affeclion 
unto  that  place  5  which  being  a  remarkable  prophecy ,  and  fcarce  to  be 
parallel'd  in  Pagan  ftory,  ma<}e  before  Rome  was  built,  and  concerning  the 
Ming  Reign  of  the  progeny  of  JE*e*s,  they  could  not  but  take  efpecial 
notice  of  it.   For  thus  is  Neptune  made  to  fpeak,  when  he  faved  *Aiucas  from 

the  fury  of  Achilles. 

Verum  agite  hunc  fubitoprafentia  morte  trahamus 
Ne  Cr o# ides  ira  flammetjifortis  Achilles 
Hunc  mallet,  fati  quern  Lex  evaderejujfit. 
Ne  genus  intereat  de  lato  femine  totum 
Dardani  ab  excelfi  pr<e  cunElis  prolibus  olim* 
Dilefli  cjttos  £  mortali  fiirpe  ereavit, 
Nunc  ctiam  Priami  flirpem  Saturnius  odit, 
Trojugenum  pofthtc  *ALneas  fceptra  tenebit 
Et  nati  natorum  &  qui  nafcentur  ab  illis. 

*Sueton.  The  Roman  favours  were  alfo  continued  unto  S.  Paul's  days  5  for  *  Claudius, 
producing  an  ancient  Letter  of  the  Romans  unto  King  Seleucns  concerning 
the  Trojan  Privileges,  made  a  Releafe  of  their  Tributes  3  and  Nero  elegantly 

Tacit./.  1  j.    pleaded  for  their  Immunities,  and  remitted  all  Tributes  unto  them. 

And,  therefore,  there  being  fo  remarkable  a  City  in  this  Territory,  ir 
may  feem  too  hard  to  lofe  the  fame  in  the  general  name  of  the  Country ; 
and  fince  it  was  fo  eminently  favoured  by  Emperours,  enjoying  fo  many 
Immunities,  and  full  of  Roman  Privileges,  it  was  probably  very  populous, 
and  a  fit  abode  for  S.  Paul,  who  being  a  Roman  Citizen,  might  live  more 
quietly  himfelf,  and  have  no  fmall  number  of  faithfull  well-williers  in  ir. 

Yet  muft  we  not  conceive  that  this  was  the  old  Troy,  or  re-built  in  the 
fame  place  with  it :  for  Troas  was  placed  about  thirty  Furlongs  Weft,  and 
upon  the  fea  (hore ;  fo  that,  to  hold  a  clearer  apprehenfion  hereof  than  is 
commonly  delivered  in  the  Difcourfes  of  the  Ruines  of  Troy,  we  may  con- 
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confider  one  Inland  Troy,  or  old  Ilium,  which  was  builc  farther  within  the 
Land,  and  fo  was  removed  from  the  Port  where  the  Grecian  Fleet  lay  in 
Homer ;  and  another  Maritime  Troy,  which  was  upon  the  Sea  Coaft  pla- 
ced in  the  Maps  of  Ptolomy,  between  Lettmn  and  Sigmm  or  Port  JanUam, 
Southweft  from  the  old  City,  which  was  this  ofS.  Paul,  andwhereunto 
are  appliable  the  particular  accounts  of  Bellonius,  when,  not  an  hundred 
years  ago,  he  defcribed  the  Ruines  of  Troy  with  their  Baths,  Aquedu6ts, 
Walls  and  Towers,  to  be  feen  from  the  lea  as  he  failed  between  it  and 
Tenedos  --,  and  where,  upon  nearer  view,  he  obferved  fome  ligns  andim- 
preffions  of  his  converfionin  the  ruines  of  Churches,  Crofles,  and  Infcripti- 
ons  upon  Stones. 

Nor  was  this  only  a  famous  City  in  the  days  of  S-  Paul,  but  confiderable 
long  after.  For,  upon  the  Letter  of  Adrianus,  Herodes  Atticus,  at  a  great  Phiioflrar.  & 
charge,  repaired  their  Baths,  contrived  Aquedu&s  and  noble  Water-courfes,  v^Xl  P^rodil 
in  it.   As  is  alfo  collectible  from  the  Medals  of  Caracalla,  of  Sever -us,  and  AttlcI- 
Crifpna ;  with  Infcriptions,  Cohnia  Alexandria  Troas,  bearing  on  the  Reverfe 
either  an  Horfe,  a  Temple,  or  a  Woman  ••,  denoting  their  deftruttion  by  an 
Horfe,  their  prayers  for  the  Emperour's  fafety,  and,  as  fome  conjecture, 

the  memory  of  Sibylla,  Phrygia,  or  Hellefpontica. 

Nor  wanted  this  City  the  favour  of  Chriftian  Princes,  but  was  made 
a  Bimop's  See  under  the  Archbimop  of  Cynicum;  but  in  fucceeding  dif- 
cords  was  deftroyed  and  ruined,  and  the  nobler  Stones  tranflated  to  C^fian- 
um$U  by  the  Turks  tobeautifie  their  Mofques  and  other  Buildings. 


Concerning  the  Dead  Sea,  accept  of  tl>ej\few  Q^eynarks. 

IN  the  Map  of  the  Dead  Sea  we  meet  with  the  Figure  of  the  Cities  which 
were  deftroyed  :  of  Sodom ,  Gemmorrha,  Admah  and  Zeboim    but  with 

no  uniformity  j  men  placing  them  varioully,  and  from  the  uncertainty  of 
their  fituation,  taking  a  fair  liberty  to  fet  them  where  theypleafe. 

For  Admah,  Zeboim  and  Gomorrha,  there  is  no  light ,  from  the  Text  to 
define  their  fituation.  But,  that  Sodom  could  not  be  far  from  Segor  which 
was  feated  under  the  Mountains  near  the  fide  of  the  Lake,  feems  inferrible 
from  the  fudden  arrival  of  Lot,  who,  coming  from  Sodom  at  day  break,  at- 
tained to  Segor  at  Sun  rifing  and  therefore  Sodom  is  to  be  placed  not  many 
miles  from  it,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  Lake,  which  againft  that  place  is 
about  eighteen  miles  over,  and  fo  will  leave  nine  miles  to  be  gone  in  fo 
(mall  a  fpace  of  time. 

The  Valley  being  large,  the  Lake  now  in  length  about  feventy  Englim 
miles,  the  River  Jordan  and  divers  others  running  over  the  Plain,  'tis  pro- 
bable the  belt  Cities  were  feated  upon  thofe  Streams:  but  how  the  Jordan 
pa(Ted  or  winded,  or  where  it  took  in  the  other  Streams,  is  a  point  too  old 
for  Geography  to  determine. 

For,  that  the  River  gave  the  fruitfulnefs  unto  this  Valley  by  over  watering 
that  low  Region,  feems  plain  from  that  expreffion  in  the  *  Text,  that  it  *  Gen.i 
was  watered,  ficttt  Paradifus  &  ^Egyptus,  like  Eden  and  the  Plains  of  Mefo- 
potamia,  where  Euphrates  yearly  overfloweth ,  or  like  *ALgyft  where  Nilus 
doth  the  like  •■>  and  feems  probable  alfo  from  the  fame  courfe  of  the  River 
not  far  above  this  Valley  where  the  Ifraelites  palled  Jordan,  where  'tis  faid 

that  Jordan  overftorveth  its  Banks  in  the  time  of  Harvefi. 

That  it  muft  have  had  fome  paflage  under  ground  in  the  compafs  of  this 
Valley  before  the  creation  of  this  Lake,  feems  necelTary  from  the  great 
current  of  Jordan,  and  from  the  Rivers  Arnon,  Cedron,  Zaeth,  which  empty 
into  this  Valley  but  where  to  place  that  concurrence  of  Waters  or  place 
of  its  abforbition,  there  is  no  authentick  decifion. 

The  probableft  place  may  be  fet  fome  what  Southward,  below  the  Rivers 
that  run  into  it  on  the  Eaft  or  Weftern  Shore :  and  fomewhat  agreeable  un- 
to the  account  which  Brocardus  received  from  the  Saracens  which  lived 

near 
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near  it,  Jordanem  ingred\  Marc  Alert  mm  &  rurfum  egredi,  fed  foft  txigttum  in- 
ter vallum  a  Terra  abferberi, 

Strabe  fpeaks  naturally  of  this  Lake,  that  it  was  firft  caufed  by  Earth- 
quakes, by  fulphureous  and  bituminous  eruptions,  arifing  from  the  Earth. 
13ut  the  Scripture  makes  it  plain  to  have  been  from  a  miraculous  hand,  and 
by  a  remarkable  expreffion,  fluit  'Dominus  ignem  &  Sulfhur  a  Domino.  See 
alio  Deut.  29.  in  ardore  Salis :  burning  the  Cities  and  deftroying  all  things 
about  the  Plain,  deftroying  the  vegetable  nature  of  Plants  and  all  living 
things,  faking  and  making  barren  the  whole  Soil,  and,  by  thefe  fiery 
Showers,  kindling  and  letting  loofe  the  body  of  the  bituminous  Mines, 
which  (hewed  their  lower  Veins  before  but  infome  few  Pits  and  openings, 
fwallowing  up  the  Foundation  of  their  Cities  •■,  opening  the  bituminous 
Trealures.below,  and  making  a  fmoak  like  a  Furnace  able  to  be  difcerned 
by  Abraham  at  a  good  diftance  from  it. 

If  this  little  may  give  you  fatisfa&ion,  I  lhall  be  glad,  as  being,  Sir, 


Tours,  &C 
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TRACT  XL 


OF  THE 


ANSWERS 

OF  THE 

Oracle  of  APOLLO  at  D  E  LP  H  OS 

T  O 

CROESVS  King  of  LTD  I  A. 


SIR, 


*  Ste  Vulg. 
Err.  7.f.ia.' 
f  Herod.  /.  t. 
4*,  47,  &c. 
$o,  91. 


IMong  the  *  Oracles  of  ApU$  there  are  none  more  cele- 
1  brated  than  thofe  which  he  delivered  unto  Crufns 
King  of  f  Ly&d,  who  teems  of  all  Princes  to  have 
held  the  greateft  dependence  on  them.  But  moft 
confiderable  are  his  plain  and  intelligible  replies  which 
he  made  unto  the  fame  King  when  he  ient  his 
Chains  of  Captivity  unto  Defyhos,  after  his  overthrow 
by  Cyrus,  with  fad  expoMauons  why  he  encouraged 
him  unto  that  fatal  War  by  his  Oracle,  faying*  *  Herod* 

WyrXyvaiu  KyUy,  MP  sp*7<#»J)  Hipo-af,  (Ai}d\ijj'AfKluj  fjuv  >&-m\vmv,  CrCeulS,  54» 
if  he  Wars  againfi  the  Per  fans,  {halt  dijfolve  a  great  Empire.    Why,  at  leaft,  he 

prevented  not  that  fad  infelicity  of  his  devoted  and  bountifull  Servant,  and 
whether  it  were  fair  or  honourable  for  the  Gods  of  Greece  to  be  ingrateful  : 
which  being  a  plain  and  open  delivery  of  Delfhos,  and  fcarce  to  be  paralleU'd 
in  any  ancient  ftory,  it  may  well  deferve  your  farther  consideration. 

I.  His  firft  reply  was,  That  Crosfus  fufered  not  for  himfelf  'j  but  paid  the 
tranfgreflion  of  his  fifth  predeceffour,  who  kill'd  his  Matter,  and  ufurp'd  the 
dignity  unto  which  he  held  no  title. 

Now  whether  Crafts  fuffered  upon  this  account  or  not,  hereby  he  plainly 
betrayed  his  inefficiency  to  protect  him*  andalfo  obliquely  discovered  he 
had  a  knowledge  of  his  misfortune :  for  knowing  that  wicked  ad  lay  yet 
unpunimed,  he  might  well  divine  fome  ofhisfuccefTours  might  fmart  for  it; 
and  alfo  underftanding  he  was  like  to  be  the  laft  of  that  race,  he  might 
juftly  fear  and  conclude  this  infelicity  upon  him. 

Hereby  he  alfo  acknowledged  the  inevitable  juftice  of  God  ;  that  though 
Revenge  lay  dormant,  it  would  not  always  fleep  5  and  confequently  con- 
felled  the  juft  hand  of  God  punilhing  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 


nor  tottering  fuch  iniquities  to  pafs  for  everunrevenged< 


Hereby 
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Hereby  he  flatteringly  encouraged  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  own  merits, 
and  that  he  only  differed  for  other  mens  tranfgrcllions :  mean  while  he  conceal- 
ed Crafus  his  pride,  elation  of  mind  and  fecure  conceit  of  his  own  unparallel'd 
felicity,  together  with  the  vanity,  pride  and  height  of  luxury  of  theLydian 
Nation,  which  the  Spirit  of  De/phos  knew  well  to  be  ripe  and  ready  for 
deftrudtion. 

2.  A  fecond  excufe  was,  That  it  is  not  in  the  fewer  of  God  to  hinder  the  Decree 

of  Fate.  A  general  evafion  for  any  faliified  prediction  founded  upon  the 
common  opinion  of  Fate,  which  impioully  fubje&eth  the  power  of  Heaven 
unto  it-,  widely difcovering  the  folly  of  fuchas  repair  unto  him  concerning 
future  events:  which»  according  iinto  this  rule,  muft  go  on  as  the  Fates 
have  ordered,  beyond  his  power  to  prevent  of  theirs  to  avoid ;  and  confe- 
quently  teaching  that  his  Oracles  had  onely^ttiis  ufe  to  render  Men  more 
miferaole  by  foreknowing  their  misfortunes-,  whereof  Crajus  himfelfhad 
fenfible  experience  in  that  Demoniacal  Dream  concerning  his  eldeft  Son, 
That  he  jhould  be  killed  by  a  Spear,  which,  after  all  care  and  caution,  he  found 
inevitably  to  befall  him. 

3.  In  his  Third  Apology  he  afliired  him  that  he  endeavoured  to  transfer 
the  evil  Fate  and  to  pafs  it  upon  his  Children-,  and  did  however  procraftinate 
his  infelicity,  and  deferred  the  deftru&ion  of  Sardis  and  his  own  Captivity 
three  years  longer  than  was  fatally  decreed  upon  it. 

W  herein  while  he  wipes  off  the  ftain  of  Ingratitude,  he  leaves  no  fmall 
doubt  whether,  it  being  out  of  his  power  to  contradid  or  transfer  the  Fates 
of  his  Servants,  it  be  not  alfo  beyond  it  to  defer  fuch  fignal  events,  and 
whereon  the  Fates  of  whole  Nations  do  depend. 

As  alfo,  whether  he  intended  or  endeavoured  to  bring  to  pafs  what  he 
pretended,  fome  queftion  might  be  made.  For  that  he  mould  attempt  or 
think  he  could  tranflate  his  infelicity  upon  his  Sons,  it  could  notconfift 
with  his  judgment,  which  attempts  not  impoflibles  or  things  beyond  his 
power  •■>  nor  with  nis  knowledge  of  future  things,  and  the  Fates  of  fucceed- 
ing  Generations:  for  heunderftood  that  Monarchy  was  to  expire  in  himfelf, 
and  could  particularly  foretell  the  infelicity  of  his  Sons,  and  hath  alfo  made 
remote  predictions  unto  others  concerning  the  fortunes  of  many  fucceed- 
ing  defcents  ;as  appears  in  that  anfwer  unto  Attalus, 

Be  of  good  courage,  Attalus,  thon  fhalt  reign 
And  thy  Sons  Sons,  but  not  their  Sons  again. 

As  alfo  unto  Cypfelus  King  otCorinth. 

Happj  is  the  Man  who  at  my  Altar  ftands, 
Great  CypfeluS  *ho  Corinth  now  commands. 
Happy  is  he,  his  Sons  fhall  happy  be, 
But  for  their  Sons  unhappy  days  they'll  fee. 

Now,  being  able  to  have  fo  large  a  profpeft  of  future  things,  and  of  the 
fate  of  many  Generations,  it  might  well  be  granted^  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Fate  of  Crcefus  his  Sons,  and  well  underftood  it  was  in  vain  to  think 
to  tranflate  his  mifery  upon  them. 

4.  In  the  Fourth  part  of  his  reply,  he  clears  himfelf  of  Ingratitude  which 
Hell  it  felf  cannot  hear  of-,  alledging  that  he  had  faved  his  life  when  he  was 
ready  to  be  burnt,  by  fending  a  mighty  Showre,  in  a  fair  and  doudlefs  day 
to  quench  the  Fire  already  kindled,  which  all  the  Servants  of  Cyrus  could 
not  do.  Though  this  Showre  might  well  be  granted,  as  much  concerning 
his  honour,  and  not  beyond  his  power-,  yet  whether  this  mercifull  Showre 
fell  not  out  contingently,  or  were  not  contrived  by  an  higher  power,  which 
hath  often  pity  upon  Pagans,  and  rewardeth  their  vertues  (bmetimes  with 
extraordinary  temporal  favours  alfo,  in  no  unlike  cafe,  who  was  the 
authourof  thofe  few  fair  minutes,  which,  in  a  lhowry  day,  gave  onely  time 
enough  for  the  burning  of  SylI/$  Body,  fome  queltion  might  be  made. 

5.  The 
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5.  The  laft  excufe  devolveth  the  errour  and  mifcarriage  of  the  bufinefs 
uponCrcefus,  and  that  he  deceived  himfelf  by  an  inconliderate  mifconftruction 
of  his  Oracle,  that  if  he  had  doubted,  he  fhould  not  have  palled  it  over  in 
filence,  but  confulted  again  for  an  expofition  of  it.  Befides,  he  had  nekhet. 
difcufted,  nor  well  perpended  his  Oracle  concerning  Cyrus,  whereby  he 
might  have  underftood  not  to  engage  againft  him. 

Wherein,  to  fpeak  indifferently,  the  deception  and  mifcarriage  feems 
chiefly  to  lie  at  Croefus  his  door,  who,  if  not  infatuated  w  ith  confidence  and 
fecurity,  might  juftly  have  doubted  the  contraction :  befides,  he  had  received 
two  Oracles  before,  which  clearly  hinted  an  unhappy  time  unto  hi  m:the 
firft  concerning  Cyrus. 

When  ever  a  Mule  [ball  oer  the  Medians  reign, 
Stay  not,  but  unto  HerillUS fly  amain. 

Herein  though  he  underftood  not  the  Median  Mule  of  Cyrus,  that  is,  of  his 
mixed  defcent,  and  from  Ailyrian  and  Median  Parents,  yet  he  could  not  but 
apprehend  fome  misfortune  from  that  quarter. 

Though  this  prediction  feemed  a  notable  piece  of  Divination,  yet  did  it 
not  fo  highly  magnifie  his  natural  fagacity  or  knowledge  of  future  events  as 
was  by  many  efteemedj  he  having  no  fmalj  afliftance  herein  from  the 
Prophecy  of  Daniel  concerning  the  Perfian  Monarchy,  and  the  Prophecy 
of  Jeremiah  and  Ifaiab,  wherein  he  might  read  the  name  of  Cyrus  who  fhould 
reftore  the  Captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  muft,  therefore,  be  the  great  Monarch 
and  Lord  of  all  thofe  Nations. 

The  fame  misfortune  was  alfo  foretold  when  he  demanded  of  Apollo 
if  ever  he  fhould  hear  his  dumb  Son  fpeak. 

Ofoolifh  CroefilS  who  haft  made  this  choice. 
To  know  when  thou  /halt  hear  thy  dumb  Sons  voice  , 
Better  he  ftill  were  mute,  would  nothing  fay, 
When  he  fir  ft  [peaks,  look^for  a  difmal  day. 

This,  if  he  contrived  not  the  time  and  the  means  of  his  recovery,  was 
no  ordinary  divination:  yet  how  to  make  out  the  verity  of  the  ftory  fome 
doubt  may  yet  remain.  For  though  the  caufes  of  deafnefs  and  dumbnefs 
were  removed,  yet  fince  words  are  attained  by  hearing,  and  men  fpeak 
not  without  inftruction,  how  he  fhould  be  able  immediately  to  utter  fuch 
apt  and  fignificant  words,  as  *  ^»  xt«V&  K&inv,  O  Man  (lay  not  Croefus,  * 

it  cannot  efcape  fome  doubt,  fince  the  Story  alfo  delivers,  that  he  was  deaf  8< 
and  dumb,  that  he  then  firft  began  to   fpeak,  and  fpake  all  his  life 
after. 

Now,  if  Croefus  had  confulted  again  for  a  clearer  expofition  of  what  was 
doubtfully  delivered,  whether  the  Oracle  would  have  fpake  out  the  fecond 
time  or  afforded  a  clearer  anfwer,  fome  queftion  might  be  made  from  the 
examples  of  his  pra&ice  upon  the  like  demands. 

So  when  the  Spartans  had  often  fought  with  ill  fuccefs  againft  the  Tegeatcs, 
they  confulted  the  Oracle  what  God  they  fhould  appeafe,  to  become 

victorious  Over  them.  The  anfwer  was?   that  they  fhould  remove  the  bones  of 

Oreftes.  Though  the  words  were  plain,  yet  the  thing  was  obfcure,  and 
like  finding  out  the  Body  of  Mofes.  And  therefore  they  once  more 
demanded  in  what  place  they  fhould  find  the  fame •■>  unto  whom  he  returned 
this  anfwer, 

When  in  the  Tegean  Plains  a  place  thou  find! ft 
where  blafls  are  made  by  too  impetuous  Winds, 
Where  that  that  jlrikes  is  ftruckj  blows  follow  bkws, 
There  doth  the  Earth  Oreftes  Bones  encUfe. 

Which  obfcure  reply  the  wifeft  of  Sparta  could  not  make  out,  and  was 

Cccc  cafuaUy 
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cafually  unriddled  by  one  talking  with  a  Smith  who  had  found  large  Bones 
of  a  Man  buried  about  his  Houfe-,  the  Oracle  importing  no  more  than  a 
Smith's  Forge,  exprefled  by  a  double  Bellows,  the  Hammer  and  Anvil 
therein. 

Now,  why  the  Oracle  mould  place  fuch  confederation  upon  the  Bones 
of  Oreftcs  the  Son  of  Agamemnon,  a  mad  man  and  a  murtherer,  if  not  to 
promote  the  idolatry  of  the  Heathens,  and  maintain  a  fuperftitious  vene- 
ration of  things  of  no  activity,  it  may  leave  no  fmall  obfcurity. 

Or  why,  in  u  bulinefs  lb  clear  in  his  knowledge,  he  fhould  affect  fo  obfcure 
expreflions  it  may  alfo  be  wondred^ifit  were  not  to  maintain  the  wary 
and  evafive  method  in  his  anfwers :  for,  fpeakingobfcuvely  in  things  beyond 
doubt  within  his  knowledge,  he  might  be  more  tolerably  dark  in  matters 
beyond  his  prefcience. 

Though  EI  were  infcribed  over  the  Gate  of  Delphos,  yet  was  there  no 
uniformity  in  his  deliveries.  Sometimes  with  that  obfcurity  as  argued  a  fearfull 
prophecy  fometimesfo  plainly  as  might  confirm  a  fpirit  of  divinity  ;  fome- 
times  morally,  deterring  from  vice  and  villany  another  time  vitioufly,  and  in 
the  fpirit  of  bloud  and  cruelty :  obfervably  modeft  in  his  civil  enigma  and 
^  periphralis  of  that  part  which  old  Numa  would  plainly  *  name,  and  Medea 

Thin  *  would  not  underftand,  when  he  advifed  *Adgeus  not  to  draw  out  his  foot 
before,  untill  he  arriv'd  upon  the  Athenian  ground  3  whereas  another  time 
he  feemed  too  literal  in  that  unfeemly  epithet  unto  Cyanus  King  of 
t  v.  Herod,  f  Cyprus,  and  put  a  beaftly  trouble  upon  all  *Aigypt  to  find  out  the 
Urine  of  a  true  Virgin.  Sometimes,  more  beholding  unto  memory  than 
invention,  he  delighted  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  the  bare  Verfes  of  Homer. 
But  that  he  principally  affeded  Poetry,  and  that  the  Prieft  not  onelyor 
always  compofed  his  profal  raptures  into  Verfe,  feems  plain  from  his 
necromantical  Prophecies,  whilft  tire  dead  Head  in  Phlegon  delivers  a  long 
Prediction  in  Verle  •,  and  at  the  railing  of  the  Ghoft  of  CommoAus  unto 
Caracalla,  when  none  of  his  Anceftours  would  fpeak,  the  divining  Spirit 
veriltied  his  infelicities 5  corresponding  herein  to  the  apprehenfions  of  elder 
times  who  conceived  not  onely  a  Majefty  but  fomeming  of  Divinity  in 
Poetry,  and  as  in  ancient  times  the  old  Theologians  delivered  their  inven- 
tions. 

Some  critical  Readers  might  expect  in  his  oraculous  Poems  a  more  than 
ordinary  ftrain  and  true  fpirit  of  Apollo  not  contented  to  find  that  Spirits 
make  Verfes  like  Men,  beating  upon  the  filling  Epithet,  and  taking  the 
licence  of  dialects  and  lower  helps,  common  to  humane  Poetry  wherein, 
fince  Scaliger,  who  hath  fpared  none  of  the  Greeks,  hath  thought  it  wifedom 
to  be  filent,  we  mail  make  no  excurfion. 

Others  may  wonder  how  the  curiofity  of  elder  times,  having  this  oppor- 
tunity of  his  Anfwers,  omitted  Natural  Queftions  or  how  the  old  Magi- 
cians difcovered  no  more  Philofophy  and  if  they  had  the  afliftance  of 
Spirits,  could  reft  content  with  the  bare  aflertions  of  things,  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  caufes-,  whereby  they  had  made  their  Acts  iterable  by 
fober  hands,  and  a  ftanding  part  of  Philofophy.  Many  wife  Divines  hold 
a  reality  in  the  wonders  of  the  Egyptian  Magicians,  and  that  thofe  magnalia 
which  they  performed  before  Pharaoh  were  not  mere  delufions  of  Senfe. 
Rightly  to  underftand  how  they  made  Serpents  out  of  Rods-,  Froggs  and 
Bloud  of  Water,  were  worth  half  Porta  s  Magick. 

Hermolaus  Barbarus  was  fcarce  in  his  wits,  when,  upon  conference  with 
a  Spirit,  he  would  demand  no  other  queftion  than  the  explication  of  Ari- 
fiot/es  Entekcheia.  Appion  the  Grammarian,  that  would  raife  the  Ghoft  of 
Homer  to  decide  the  Controverfie  of  his  Country,  made  a  frivolous  and 
pedantick  ufe  of  Necromancy.  Philoftratus  did  as  little,  that  call'd  up  the 
Ghoft  of  Achilles  for  a  particular  of  the  Story  of  Troy.  Smarter  cuiiofities 
would  have  been  at  the  great  Elixir,  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the  Sea,  with 
other  noble  obfcui  ities  in  Nature  5  but  probably  all  in  vain :  in  matters  cog- 
nofcible  and  framed  for  our  difquilition,  our  induftry  muft  be  our  Oracle, 
and  Reafon  our  Apollo. 

Not 
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Not  to  know  things  without  the  Arch  of  our  intellectuals,  or  what  Spirits 
apprehend,  is  the  imperfe^ion  of  our  nature  not  our  knowledge,  and  rather 
intcience  than  ignorance  in  man.   Revelation  might  render  a  great  part  of 
the  Creation  eafie,  which  now  feems  beyond  theftretch  of  humane  indaga- 
tion  and  welcome  no  doubt  from  good  hands  might  be  a  true  Jlmagefi,  and 
great  celeftial  conftrucYion :  a  clear  Syfteme  of  the  planetical  Bodies  of  the 
invifible  and  feeming  ufelefs  Stars  unto  us,  of  the  many  Suns  in  the  eight 
Sphere,  what  they  are,  what  they  contain,  and  to  what  more  immediately 
thofe  ftupendious  Bodies  are  ferviceable.  But  being  not  hinted  in  the 
authentick  Revelation  of  God,  nor  known  how  far  their  difcoveries  are 
(tinted  *  if  they  mould  come  unto  us  from  the  mouth  of  evil  Spirits,  the 
belief  thereof  might  be  as  unfafe  as  the  enquiry. 

This  is  a  copious  Subject;  but  having  exceeded  the  bounds  of  a  Letter  I 
w,ill  not,  now,  purfue  it  farther.  I  am 

Tonrs)  &C« 

/ 
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TRACT  XII. 


A 

P  ROPHECY, 

Concerning  the  future  ftate  of  feveral 

NAT  i  o  n  s< 

In  a  Letter  written   upon   occafion   of  an 

old  Prophecy  fent  to  the  Author  from  a  Friend,  with 
a  Requeft  that  he  would  confider  it. 


S  IB, 

Take  no  pleafure  in  Prophecies  Co  hardly  intelligible, 
and  pointing  at  future  things  from  a  pretended  Spirit  of 
Divination-,  of  which  fort  this  (eems  to  be  which 
came  unto  your  hand,  and  you  were  pleafed  to  fend 
unto  me.  And  therefore,  for  your  eafier  apprehen- 
fion,  divertifement  and  conlideration,  I  prefent  you 
with  a  very  different  kind  of  prediction :  not  politively 
or  peremptorily  telling  you  what  (hall  come  to  pafs 
yet  pointing  at  things  not  without  ail  reafon  or  probability  of  their  events  j 
not  built  upon  fatal  decrees,  or  inevitable  designations,  but  upon  conjectural 
foundations,  whereby  things  wiflied  may  be  promoted,  and  filch  as  are 
feared,  may  more  probably  be  prevented. 


T  H  E 


f 
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THE 

PR  OPHECY. 

WHEN  New  England  {kail  trouble  New  Spain. 
When  Jamaica  /hall  be  Lady  of  the  Jjles  and  the  Main, 

when  Spain  (hall  be  in  America  hid, 
And  Mexico  /hall  prove  a  Madrid. 

When  Mahomet's  Ships  on  the  Baltick  /hall  ride, 
And  Turks  /hall  labour  to  have  Ports  en  that  fide. 
When  Africa  /hall  no  more  fell  out  their  Blacks 
To  make  Slaves  and  Drudges  to  the  American  Tra&s, 
When  Batavia  the  Old  fha.ll  be  contemn  d  by  the  New. 
When  a  new  Drove  of  Tartars  /hall  China  fubdue. 
When  America  /hall  ceafe  to  fend  out  its  Treafure, 
But  employ  it  at  home  in  American  Pleafure, 
When  the  new  World  fhallthe  old  invade, 
Nor  count  them  their  Lords  but  their  fellows  in  Trade. 
When  Men  (hall  almofi pafs  to  Venice  by  Land, 
Not  in  deep  Water  but  from  Sand  to  Sand. 
When  Nova  Zembla  /hall  be  no  flay 
Unto  thofe  who  pafs  to  or  from  Cathay. 
Then  thiuk^firange  things  are  come  to  light, 
Whereof  but  few.  have  had  a  fore  fight. 
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THE 

EXPOSITION 

O  F    T  H  E  O 

PROPHECY- 

when  New  England  /hall  trouble  New  Spain. 

TH  A  T  is,  When  that  thriving  Colony,  which  hath  fo  much  encrea fed 
in  our  days,  and  in  the  fpace  of  about  fifty  years,  that  they  can,  as 
they  report,  raife  between  twenty  and  thirty  thoufand  Men  upon  an  exi- 
gency, fhall  in  procefs  of  time  be  fo  advanced,  as  to  be  able  to  fend  forth 
Ships  and  Fleets,  as  to  infeft  the  American  Spanifh  Ports  and  Maritime 
Dominions  by  depredations  or  affaults ;  for  which  attempts  they  are  not 
like  to  be  unprovided,  as  abounding  in  the  Materials  for  Shipping,  Oak  and 
Firre.  And  when  length  of  time  (hall  fo  far  encreafe  that  indubious  peo- 
ple, that  the  neighbouring  Country  will  not  contain  them,  they  will  range 
ftill  farther  and  be  able,  in  time ,  to  fet  forth  great  Armies ,  feek  for  new 
pofTeffions,  or  make  confiderable  and  conjoyned  migrations,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  fwarming  Northern  Nations-,  wherein  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  move'  Northward,  but  toward  the  Southern  and  richer  Coun- 
tries, which  are  either  in  the  Dominions  or  Frontiers  of  the  Spaniards :  and 
may  not  improbably  eredfc  new  Dominions  in  places  not  yet  thought  of,  and 
yet,  for  fome  Centuries,  beyond  their  power  or  Ambition. 

When  Jamaica  /hall  be  Lady  of  the  1/les  and  the  Main. 

That  is,  When  that  advantageous  Ifland  fhall  be  well  peopled,  it  may 
become  fo  ftrong  and  potent  as  to  over-  power  the  neighbouring  Illes,  and 
alfo  a  part  of  the  main  Land,  efpecially  the  Maritime  parts.  And  already 
in  their  infancy  they  have  given  teftimony  of  their  power  and  courage 
in  their  bold  attempts  upon  Campeche  and  Santa  Martha ;  and  in  that  notable 
attempt  upon  Panama  ondieWeftern  fide  of  America-,  efpecially  confide- 
ring  this  Ifland  is  fufficiently  large  to  contain  a  numerous  people ,  of  a 
Northern  and  warlike  defcent,  addicted  to  martial  affairs  both  by  Sea  and 
Land,  and  advantageoufly  feated  to  infeft  their  neighbours  both  of  the 
Ifles  and  the  Continent,  and  like  to  be  a  receptacle  for  Colonies  of  the 
fame  originals  from  Barbadoes  and  the  neighbour  Illes. 

when  Spain  fhall  be  in  America  hid  5 
And  Mexico  /hall  prove  a  Madrid. 

That  is.  When  Spain,  either  by  unexpected  difafters,  or  continued  emiffi- 
ons  of  people  into  America,  which  have  already  thinned  the  Country,  lhall 
be  farther  exhau Med  at  home:  or  when,  in  procefs  of  time,  their  Colonies 
lhall  grow  by  many  acceffions  more  than  their  originals,  then  Mexico  may 
become  a  Madrid,  and  as  confiderable  in  people,  wealth  and  fplendour: 
wherein  that  place  is  already  fo  well  advanced,  that  accounts  fcarce  credible 
are  given  of  it.  And  it  is  fo  advantagcoully  feated,  that,  by  Actfttlco  and 
other  Ports  on  the  South  Sea,  they  may  maintain  a  communication  and 
commerce  with  the  Indian  Illes  and  Territories,  and  with  Ctom  and  ?*) 

and 
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and  on  this  fide,  by  Porto  Bdo  and  others,  hold  correfpondence  w  ith  Europe 
and  Africa. 

When  Mahomet'.*  Ships  m  the  Baltickjhall  ride 

-  Of  this  we  cannot  be  out  of  all  fear*,  for  if  the  Turk  mould  matter  Poland, 
he  would  be  foonat this  Sea.  And  from  the  odd  conftitution  of  the  Poliih 
Government,  the  divifions  among  them felves ,  jealoufies  between  their 
Kingdom  and  Republicky  vicinity  of  the  Tartars ,  treachery  of  theCof- 
facks,  and  the  method  of  Turkifh  Policy,  to  be  at  Peace  with  the  Emperour 
of  Germany  when  he  is  at  War  with  the  Poles,  there  may  be  caufe  to  fear 
that  this  may  come  to  pafs.  And  then  he  would  foon  endeavour  to  have 
Ports  upon  that  Sea,  as  not  wanting  Materials  for  Shipping.  And,  having 
anew  acquift  of  ftout  and  warlike  men,  may  be  a  terrour  untothe-confi- 
ners  on  that  Sea,  and  to  Nations  which  now  conceive  themfelves  fafe  from 
fuch  an  Enemy. 

When  Africa  /frail  no  more  f  ill  out  their  Blackf, 

That  is,  When  African  Countries  (hall  no  longer  make  it  a  common 
Trade  to  fell  away  their  people  to  ferve  in  the  drudgery  of  American 
Plantations.  And  that  may  come  to  pars  when  ever  they  (hall  be  well 
civilized,  and  acquainted  with  Arts  and  Affairs  fufficient  to  employ  people 
in  their  Countries :  if  alfo  they  mould  be  converted  to  Chriftianity,  but 
especially  unto  Mahometifm  •,  for  then  they  would  never  fell  thofe  of  their  |  • 
Religion  to  be  Slaves  unto  Chriftians. 

When  Batavia  the  Old  /hall  be  contemn  d  by  the  New. 

When  the  Plantations  of  the  Hollander  at  Batavia  in  the  Eafi  Indies, 
and  other  places  in  the  Eafi  Indies,  fliall,  by  their  conquefts  and  advance- 
ments, become  fo  powerfull  in  the  Indian  Territories  =,  Then  their  Origi- 
nal Countries  and  States  of  Holland  are  like  to  be  contemned  by  them,  and 
obeyed  only  as  they  pleafe.  And  they  feem  to  be  in  a  way  unto  it  at 
prefent  by  their  feveral  Plantations,  new  acquifts  and  enlargements :  and 
they  have  lately  difcovered  a  part  of  the  Southern  Continent,  and  feveral 
places  which  may  be  ferviceable  unto  them,  when  ever  time  fhall  enlarge 
them  unto  fuch  neceffities. 

And  a  new  Drove  of  Tartars  (hall  China  fubdue,  . 

Which  is  no  ftrange  thing  if  we  confult  the  Hiftories  of  China,  andfuc- 
ceflive  Inundations  made  by  Tartarian  Nations.  For  when  the  Invaders 
in  procefs  of  time,  have  degenerated  into  the  effeminacy  and  foftnefs  of  the 
Chinefes,  then  they  themfelves  have  fuffered  a  new  Tartarian  Conqueft 
and  Inundation.  And  this  hath  hapened  from  time  beyond  our  Hiftories ; 
for,  according  to  their  account,  the  famous  Wall  of  China,  built  againft 
the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars,  was  begun  above  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Incarnation. 

When  America  /hall  ceafe  to  fend  forth  its  Treafure, 
But  employ  it  at  home  for  American  Pleafure. 

*  That  is,  When  America  /hall  be  better  civilized,  new  policied  and  divi-  [ 
ded  between  great  Princes,  it  may  come  to  pafs  that  they  will  no  longer 
fuffer  their  Treafure  of  Gold  and  Silver  to  be  fent  out  to  maintain  the 
Luxury  of  Europe  and  other  parts :  but  rather  employ  it  to  their  own  ad- 
vantages, in  great  Exploits  and  Undertakings,  magnificent  Structures, 
Wars,  or  Expeditions  of  their  own. 

When 
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When  the  new  World  fhall  the  old  invade. 

That  is,  When  America  fhall  be  fo  well  peopled,  civilized  and  divided 
into  Kingdoms,  they  are  like  to  have  fo  little  regard  of  their  Originals,  as 
to  acknowledge  no  fubjection  unto  them :  they  may  alfo  have  a  diftind 
commerce  between  themfelves,  or  but  independently  with  thofe  of  Europe, 
and  may  hoftilely  and  pyratically  aiTault  them,  even  as  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Colonies  after  a  long  time  dealt  with  their  Original  Countries. 

When  Men  fhall  almoft  pafs  to  Venice  by  Land, 
Not  in  deep  Waters  but  from  Sand  to  Sand. 

That  is,  When,  in  long  procefs  of  time,  the  Silt  and  Sands  lhall  fo 
choak  and  mallow  the  Sea  in  and  about  it.  And  this  hath  confiderably  come 
to  pafs  within  thefe  fourfcore  years:  and  is  like  toencreafe  from  ieveral 
caufes,  efpecially  by  the  turning  of  the  River  Brenta,  as  the  learned  Cafielli 
hath  declared. 

When  Nova  Zembla  fhall  be  no  flay 
Unto  thofe  who  pafs  to  or  from  Cathay. 

That  is,  When  ever  that  often  fought  for  North-Eaft  paflageunto  China  and 
Japan  fhall  be  difcovered  ■■,  the  hindrance  whereof  was  imputed  to  Nova  Zem- 
bla for  this  was  conceived  to  beanexcurfion  of  Land  Ihooting  out  directly, 
and  fo  far  Northward  into  the  Sea  that  it  difcouraged  from  all  Navigation 
about  it.  And  therefore  Adventurers  took  in  at  the  Southern  part  at  a  (trait 
by  waygatz.  next  the  Tartarian  Shore :  and,  failing  forward  they  found  thac 
Sea  frozen  and  full  of  Ice,  and  fo  gave  over  the  attempt.  But  of  late 
years,  by  the  diligent  enquiry  of  fome  Mofcovites,  a  better  dilcovery  is 
made  of  thefe  parts,  and  a  Map  or  Chart  made  of  them.  Thereby  Nov  * 
ZembU  is  found  to  be  no  Ifland  extending  very  far  Northward ,  but,  wind- 
ing Eaftward,  it  joineth  to  the  Tartarian  Continent,  and  fo  makes  a  Pe- 
ninfula  :  and  the  Sea  between  it  which  they  entred  at  w*ygau,  is  found  to 
be  but  a  large  Bay,  apt  to  be  frozen  by  reafon  of  the  great  River  of  Obj,  and 
other  frefh  Waters,  entring  into  it :  whereas  the  main  Sea  doth  not  freez 
upon  the  North  of  Zembla  except  near  unto  Shores  5  fo  that  if  the  Mofco- 
vites were  skilfull  Navigatours,  they  might,  with  left  difficulties,  difcover  this 
palfage  unto  China  ;  but  however  the  Englifh,  Dutch  and  Danes  arenow 
like  to  attempt  it  again. 

But  this  is  Conjecture,  and  not  Prophecy :  and  fo  (I  know  )  you  will 
rake  it.   I  am, 


Sir,  &e 
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M  V  S  J£  V  M   C  L  A  V  S  V  Mi 

O  R, 

Bibliotheca  Abfcondita 
Containing 

Some  temarkable  Books,  Antiquities,  Pi&UfeS 
and  Rarities  of  feveral  kinds,  fcarce  or  never  feen  by 
any  Man  now  living* 


3  J  *, 

ftlTH  many  thanks  I  return  that  noble  Catalogue  df 
Books,  Rarities  and  Singularities  of  Art  and  Nature, 
which  you  were  pleafed  to  communicate  unto  me*  There  are 
many  Collections  of  this  kind  in  Europe.  And,  befides  the 
printed  accounts  of  the  Alufenm  Aldrovandi,  Calceolarianum 
Mefcardi ,  Wormianum  j  the  Cafa  Abbellita  at  Loretto ,  and 
Threafor  of  S.  Dennis,  the  Repojitory  of  the  Duke  of  Ttifcanyi 

that  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  that  noble  one  of  the  Emperour  at  Vienna,  and 
many  more  are  of  angular  note.  Of  what  in  this  kind  I  have  by  me  I  (hall 
make  no  repetition,  and  you  having  already  had  a  view  thereof,  I  am  bold 
to  prefent  you  with  the  Lift  of  a  Collection,  which  I  may  juftly  fay  you 
have  not  feen  before* 

The  Title  is,  as  above* 

-Vul*  lcsr-hnvJiJ    '.)  '/.••Till':.".'  1  rjiihiH.  hn&  c3£p^^fli^?uw.^  -o*' 

MnfxwnClaufHnt,  Or  Bibliotheca  Abfcondita :  containing  fome  remarkable  Books v 
Antiquities,  Pictures  and  Rarities  of  feveral  kinds,  fcarce  er  never  feen  by  any  Man 
mvt  living* 


l .  %arz  andgenerdly  Unknown  Books. 

U    A   Poem  of  Ovidius  Nafa  written  in  the  Getick  Language,  *  during  *AbpuM  & 

XjL  his  exile  at  Tomes  found  wrapt  up  in  Wax  at  Sabaria,  on  the  fatyfi  Gttic* 

Frontiers  of  Hungary,  where  there  remains  a  tradition  that  he  died,  in  his  ^mm 

return  towards  Rome  from  T«m»s,  either  after  his  pardon,  or  the  death  of  lm' 

AttgttflHt. 

Dddd  *.  The 
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i.  The  Letter  of  guintus  Cicero,  which  he  wrote  in  anfwer  to  that  of  his 
Brother  Marcus  Tullius,  defiring  of  him  an  account  of  Brit  any,  wherein  are 
described  the  Country,  State  and  Manners  of  the  Britain*  of  that  Age. 

3.  An  Ancient  Britifh  Herbal,  or  defcription  of  divers  Plants  of  this 
Ifland,  obferved  by  that  famous  Phyficran  Scribonius  Largus,  when  he  atten- 
ded the  Emperour  Claudius  in  his  Expedition  into  Brltany. 

4.  An  exaft  account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Avicenna  confirming  the 
account  of  his  Death  by  taking  nine  Clyfters  together  in  a  fit  of  the  CoBck  3 
and  not  as  Marius  the  Italian  Poet  delivereth,  by  being  broken  upon  the 
Wheel*  left  with  other  Pieces  by  Benjamin  Tudelenjjs,  as  he  travelled  from 

Saragojfa  to  ferufalem,  in  the  hands  of  Abraham  farchi,  a  famous  Rabbi  of 

Lunet  near  Montpelier,  and  found  in  a  Vault  when  the  Walls  of  mat  City 
were  demolilhed  by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth. 

5.  A  punctual  relation  of  Hannibal's  march  out  of  Spain  into  Italy,  and 
far  more  particular  than  that  of  Livy,  where  about  he  patted  the  River  Rho- 
danus  or  Bhofite-j  at  what  place  he  crofted  the  Ifuraor  L'ifere*,  when  he 
marched  up  towards  the  confluence  of  the  Son*  and  the  Rhone,  or  the  place 
where  the  City  Lyons  was  afterward  built  5  how  wifely  he  decided  the  diffe- 
rence between  King  Brancus  and  his  Brother,  at  what  place  he  palled  the 
Alpes,  what  Vinegar  he  ufed,  and  where  he  obtained  fuch  quantity  to  break 
and  calcine  the  Rocks  made  hot  with  Fire.  -  — ,<y|  *\r-rxrj? 

6.  A  learned  Comment  upon  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  the  Carthaginian, 
or  his  Navigation  upon  the  Weftern  Coall  of  Afriia ,  with  the  feveral 
places  he  landed  at  what  Colonies  he  fettled,  what  Ships  were  Scattered 
from  his  Fleet  near  the  jEquino&ial  Line,  which  were  not  afterward  heard 
of,  and  which  probably  fell  into  the  Trade  Winds,  and  were  carried  over 
into  the  Coaft  of  America.  _ 

7.  A  particular  Narration  of  that  famous  Expedition  of  die  Englitfi 
iuto  Barbary  in  the  ninety  fourth  year  of  the  Hegira,  fo  fhortly  touched  by 
Leo  Africans,  whither  called  by  the  Goths  they  befieged,  took  and  burnt 
the  City  of  ^r-u//*  polTefTed  by  the  Mahometans,  and  lately  the  feat  of  Gay- 
land  ;  with  many  other  exploits  delivered  at  large  in  Araoick,  loft  in  the 
Ship  of  Books  and  Rarities  which  the  King  of  Spain  took  from  Syddy  Hamet 
King  of  Fez,  whereof  a  great  part  were  carried  into  theEjcurial,  and  con- 
ceived to  be  gathered  out  of  the  relations  of  Hibnu  Nachu,  the  beft  Hiftorian 
of  the  African  Affairs. 

8.  A  Fragment  of  Pythaas  that  ancient  Traveller  of  Marfdllt  which  we 
fufpect-  not  to  be  fpurious,  becaufe,  in  the  defcription  of  the  Northern 
Countries,  we  find  that  paflage  of  Pythaas  mentioned  by  Strabo,  that  all  the 
Air  beyond  Thnle  is  thick ,  condenfed  and  gellied,  looking  juft  like  Sea 
Lungs. 

5>.  A  Sub  Marine  Herbal,  defcribing  the  feveral  Vegetables  found  on  the 
Rocks,  Hills,  Valleys,  Meadows  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea,  with  many 
forts  of  Alga,  Fucus,  Jguercus,  Polygonum,  Gr omens  and  odiers  not  yet  de- 
fcribed. 

10.  Some  Manufcripts  and  Rarities  brought  from  the  Libraries  of  ^Ethi- 
opia, by  Zaga  Zaba,  and  afterward  tranfported  to  Rome,  and  fcattered  by 
cbeSouldiers  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  when  they  barbaroufly  facked  that 
City. 

1 1 .  Some  Pieces  off*Hus  Scaliger,  which  he  complains  to  have  been  ftoln 
from  him,  fold  to  the  Biihop  of  Mende  in  Langucdock.  and  afterward  taken 
away  and  fold  in  the  Civil  Wars  under  the  Duke  of  Rohan. 

12.  A  Comment  of  Diofcorides  upon  Hippocrates,  procured  from  Conjfon- 

unopu  by  Amatus  Luftanus,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  a  Jew  of  Ragufa. 

1 3.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  his  Geography  5  as  alfo  a  part  of  that  magnified 
Piece  of  his  Be  Republica,  very  little  anfwering  the  great  expectation  of  ir, 
and  lliortof  Pieces  under  the  lame  name  by  Bodinus  and  Tholofunus. 

14.  King  Mithridates  his  Oneirocritica. 
Aliftotle  dt  Precationibus. 

DemocritUS  de  his  qua  funt  apud  Orcum,  &  Oceani  circumnavigatio. 

Epicurus 
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Epicurus  de  Pietate.  '  '. 

A  Tragedy  of  T  lye  fa  and  another  of  Medea,  writ  by  Diogenes  tneCy- 
nick. 

King  Alfred  Upon  Ariflotle  de  Plantis. 

Seneca's  Epiftles  to  S.  Paul.  . 

Kva.%SolomondeVmbris  Idaarum,  whldlChicus  Afculanus,  in  his  Comment 
upon  ^»»«  de  Sacrohfco,  wquW  make  us  believe  he  few  in  the  Library 
of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

I  >.  AttemidotiOneirocriticiGeographia. 

Pythagoras  de  Marl  Rubro.  •  ' 

The  Works  of  Confutius  the  famous  Philosopher  of  Chtna,  tranilated  in- 
to Spanilh.  »  vir 

1 6.  fofephas'm  Hebrew,  written  by  himfelf. 

17.  The  Commentaries  of  Sjlla  the  Didatour. 

18.  A  Commentary  of  Galen  upon  the  Plague  of  Athens  defcnbedby 

Thucjdides. 

1 9.  Z>w  Anti-Catones,  or  the  two  notable  Books  writ  by  fulms 
Cf/ir  againft  C*fo  5  mentioned  by  Livy,  Saluftius  and  fiivemt^  which  the 
Ordinal  of       told  Ludovicus  Vives  were  in  an  old  Library  of  that  City. 

Madiapha  Einokj  or,  the  Prophecy  of  Enoch,  which  <Mgidins  Lochienfis,  a 

learned  Eaftern  Traveller,  told  Peirefchius  that  he  had  found  in  an  old  Library 
at  Alexandria  containing  eight  thoufand  Volumes. 

20.  A  Collection  of  Hebrew  Epiftles,  which  palled  between  the  two 

learned  Women  of  OUr  age  Maria  M^inea  of  Sedan,  and  Maria  Schafman  of 

Utrecht.  s 

A  wondrous  Collection  of fome  Writings  of  Ludwka  Saracemca,  Daugh- 
ter of  Philibertus  Saracenicus  a  Phyfician  of  Lyons,  who  at  eight  years  of  age 
had  made  a  good  progrefs  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  Tongues. 


2.  parities  in  TiElures. 

1 .    A    Picture  of  die  three  remarkable  Steeples  or  Towers  in  Europe  built 
jLJL  purpofely  awry  and  fo  as  they  Teem  falling.   Torre  Pifana  at  Pifa, 

Torre  Gari/end*  in  Bononia,  and  that  Other  in  the  City  of  Colein. 

%.  A  Draught  of  all  forts  of  Siftrums,  Crotaloes,  Cymbals,  Tympans, 
&c  in  ufe  among  the  Ancients. 

3.  Large  Submarine  Pieces,  well  delineating  the  bottom  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  the  Prerie  or  large  Sea-meadow  upon  the  Coaft  of  Provence, 
the  Coral  Fiming ,  the  gathering  of  Sponges ,  the  Mountains ,  Valleys 
and  Defarts,  the  Subterraneous  Vents  and  Pa/Tages  at  the  bottom  of  that 
Sea.  Together  with  a  lively  Draught  of  Cola  Pefce,  or  the  famous  Sicilian 
Swimmer,  diving  into  the  Voragos  and  broken  Rocks  by  Charybdis,  to  fetch 
up  the  golden  Cup,  which  Frederick,,  King  o£  Sicily,  had  purpofely  thrown 
into  that  Sea. 

4.  A  Moon  Piece,  defcribing  that  notable  Battel  between  Axalla,  Ge- 
neral of  Tamerlane,  and  Camares  the  Perllan,  fought  by  the  light  of  the 
Moon. 

5.  Another  remarkable  Fight  of  Inghimmi  the  Florentine  with  the  Tur- 
kith  Galleys  by  Moon-light,  who  being  for  three  hours  grappled  with  the 
Bafha  Galley,  concluded  with  a  fignal  Y  ictory. 

6.  A  delineation  of  the  great  Fair  of  Almachara  in  Arabia,  which,  to 
avoid  the  great  heat  of  the  Sun,  is  kept  in  the  Night,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  Moon. 

7.  A  Snow  Piece,  of  Land  and  Trees  covered  with  Snow  and  Ice,  and 
Mountains  of  Ice  floating  in  the  Sea,  with  Bears,  Seals,  Foxes,  and  variety 
ofrare  Fowls  upon  them. 

Dddd  a  8,  An 
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8.  An  Ice  Piece  defcribing  the  notable  Battel  between  the  Ja2iges  and  the 
Romans,  fought  upon  the  frozen  Danubius,  the  Romans  fettling  one  foot 
upon  their  Targets  to  hinder  them  from  flipping,  their  fighting  with  the 
Jaziges  when  they  were  fallen,  and  their  advantages  therein  by  their  art  in 
volutation  and  rolling  contention  or  wraftling,  according  to  the  defcription 

of  Dion. 

9.  soda,  or  a  Draught  of  three  perfons  notably  refembling  each  other. 

Of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  ,  and  a  Miller  of  Languedecl^  -y  of 
SforKA  Duke  of  Mi  lain  and  a  Souldier  5  of  Malalefta  Duke  OI 'Rimini  and 

Marchiftnus  the  Jefrer. 

10.  A  Picture  of  the  great  Fire  which  happened  ztConftantinople  in  the 
Reign  of  Sultan  Achmet.  The  Janizaries  in  the  mean  time  plundring  the 
belt  Houfes,  Naff*  Baffa  the  Vizier  riding  about  with  a  Cimetre  in  one  hand 
and  a  Janizary's  Head  in  the  other  to  deter  them  ;  and  the  Priefts  attempt- 
ing to  quench  the  Fire,  by  pieces  of  Mahomet  s  Shirt  dipped  in  holy  Water 
and  thrown  into  it. 

11.  A  Night  Piece  of  the  difmal  Supper  and  ftrange  Entertain  of  the 
Senatoursby  Domitian,  according  to  the  description  of  Dion. 

it.  A  Veftal  Sinner  in  the  Cave  with  a  Table  and  a  Candle. 
15.  An  Elephant  dancing  upon  the  Ropes  with  a  Negro  Dwarf  upon  his 
Back. 

14.  Another  defcribing  the  mighty  Stone  falling  from  the  Clouds  into 
*.&gofr<>tamos  or  the  Goats  River  in  Greece ,  which  Antiquity  could  believe 
that  A**xagoras  was  able  to  foretell  half  a  year  before. 

1 5.  Three  noble  Pieces ;  of  Vtrdngetorix  the  Gaul  fubmitting  his  perfon 
unto  Julius  Cdfar  5  of  Ttgranes  King  of  Armenia  humbly  prefenting  himfelf 
unto  Pompey   and  of  Tamerlane  afcending  his  Horfe  from  the  Neckof  Af/«»r. 

16.  Draughts  of  three  paffionate  Looks-,  of  Thye/fes  when  he  was  told 
at  the  Table  that  he  had  eaten  a  piece  of  his  own  Son';  of  Bajazet  when 
he  went  into  the  Iron  Cage ;  of  Oedipus  when  he  firft  came  to  know  that  he 
had  killed  his  Father,  and  married  his  own  Mother. 

17.  Of  the  Cymbrian  Mother  in  Plutarch,  who,  after  the  overthrow  by 
Marius  hanged  her  felf  and  her  two  Children  at  her  feet. 

18.  Some  Pieces  delineating  fingular  inhumanities  in  Tortures.  The 
Scaphifmus  of  the  Perfians.  The  living  truncation  of  the  Turks.  The 
hanging  Sport  at  the  Feaft  of  the  Thracians.  The  exact  method  of  fleying 
Men  alive,  beginning  between  the  Shoulders,  according  to  the  defcription 
of  Thomas  Minadoi,  in  his  Perfian  War.  Together  with  the  ftudied  tortures 
of  the  French  Traitours  at  P*pp*  in  Hungaria :  as  alfo  the  wild  and  enormous 
torment  invented  by  Tiberius,  defigned  according  unto  the  defcription  of 

Suetonius.  Excogitaverunt  inter  genera  crxciattts,  ut  larga  meri  potione  per  fallaci- 
am  oneratos  repenie  veretris  deligatis  fidicularum  Jimul  urintque  tormento  diftenderet. 

1  p.  A  Picture  defcribing  now  Hannibal  forced  hispaflage  over  the  River 
Rhofne  with  his  Elephants,  Baggage  and  mixed  Array  with  the  Army  of  the 
Gauls  oppofing  him  on  the  contrary  Shore,  and  Hanno  parting  over  with  his 
Horfe  much  above  to  fall  upon  the  Rere  of  the  Gauls. 

zo.  A  neat  Piece  defcribing  the  Sack  of  Fundi  by  the  Fleet  and  Soldiers 
of  Barbarofa  the  Turkifli  Admiral,  the  confufion  of  the  people  and  their 
flying  up  to  the  Mountains,  and  Julia  Gotvcag*  the  beauty  of  Italy  flying  away 
with  her  Ladies  half  naked  on  Horfeback  over  the  Hills. 

ii.  A  noble  Head  of  Francifcus  Go»zaj>a,  who  being  imprifoned  for 
Treafon,  grew  grey  in  one  night,  with  this  Infcription, 

O  nox  quam  longa  eft  quafacit  una  fenem. 

it.  A  large  Picture  defcribing  the  Siege  of  VUnna  by  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficent, and  at  the  fame  time  the  Siege  of  Florence  by  the  Emperour  Charles 
the  Fifth  and  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh,  with  this  Subfcription, 

Turn 
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Turn  vacui  capitis  populum'Phxaca.putares  ? 

23.  An  exquifite  Piece  properly  delineating  the  firft  courfe  of  Meteifos 
his  Pontificial  supper,  according  to  the  defection  of  Macrobius  5  together 
with  a  Difh  otPifces  Fojfiles,  gamimed  about  with  the  little  Eels  taken  out 
of  the  backs  of  Cods  and  Perches  5  asalfo  with  the  Shell  Fifties  found  in 

Stones  about  Ancona. 

24.  A  Picture  of  the  noble  Entertain  and  Feaft  of  the  Duke  of  Chaufue 
at  the  Treaty  of  Collen,  167$.  when  in  a  very  large  Room,  with  all  the 
Windows  open,  and  at  a  very  large  Table  he  fate  himfelf,  with  many  great 
perfons  and  Ladies  j  next  about  the  Table  flood  a  row  of  Waiters,  then  a 
rowofMuficians,  then  a  rowofMusketiers. 

25-.  MiltUiesy  who  overthrew  the  Perfians  at  the  Battel  of  Marathon^  and 
delivered  Greece ,  looking  out  of  a  Prifon  Grate  in  Athens^  wherein  he 
died,  with  this  Infcription, 

Nm  hoc  terribiles  Cymbri  non  Britones  unquam? 
Sauromatave  truces  aut  immune*  j4gathyrjt. 

26.  A  fair  Englifti  Lady  drawn  Al  Negro,  or  in  the  ^Ethiopian  hue  excell- 
ing the  original  White  and  Red  Beauty,  with  this  Subfcription, 

Sed  quandam  volonofle  Nigriorcm. 

27.  Pieces  and  DraughtslnCinV^^r^  of  Princes,  Cardinals  and  famous 
Men;  wherein,  among  others,  the  Painter  hath  Angularly  hie  the  fignatures 
of  a  Lion  and  a  Fox  in  the  face  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth. 

28.  Some  Pieces  A  la  ventura,  or  Rare  Chance  Pieces,  either  drawn  at 
random,  and  happening  to  be  like  fome  perfon,  or  drawn  for  fome,  ana 
happening  to  be  more  like  another  \  while  the  Face,  miftaken  by  the  Painter  5 
proves  a  tolerable  Picture  of  one  he  never  faw. 

25?.  A  Draught  of  famous  Dwarfs  with  this  Infcription,  <r 

Nosfacimus  Bruti  fuerttm  nos  Lagona  vivum. 

30.  An  exact  and  proper  delineation  of  all  forts  of  Dogs  upon  occafi- 
on  of  the  practice  of  Sultan  Achmet  who  in  a  great  Plague  at  Conftantinqle 
transported  all  the  Dogs  therein  unto  Per  a ,  and  from  thence  into  a  little 
iiland,  where  they  perimed  at  laft  by  Famine :  as  alfo  the  manner  of  the 
Priefts  curing  of  mad  Dogs  by  burning  them  in  the  forehead  with  Saint 

BellinS  Key. 

31.  A  noble  Picture  of  Thmfmmd  King  of  the  Goths  as  he  was  killed 
in  his  Palace  at  Th&lou^e,  who  being  let  bloud  by  a  Surgeon,  while  he  was 
bleeding,  aftander  by  took  the  advantage  to  flab  him. 

32.  A  Picture  of  rare  Fruits  with  this  Infcription, 

Credere  qua  fojfisfurrept a  fororibus  Afris. 

33.  Anhandfome  Piece  of  Deformity  exprefled  in  a  notable  hard  Face, 
with  this  Infcription, 

 Ora 

Julius  in  Satyr  is  qualia  Rufus  habet. 

34.  A  noble  Picture  of  the  famous  Duel  between  Paul  Manefli  mdCara- 
gufa  the  Turk  in  the  time  of  Amurath  the  Second  5  the  Turkim  Army  and 
that  of  Seanderbeg  looking  on  3  wherein  Manefli  flew  the  Turk,  cut  off  his 
Head,  and  carried  away  the  Spoils  of  his  Body. 

%l  Antiquities] 
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3.  Antiquities  and  parities  of  fcVcral  Jorts. 

1.  /^Ertain  ancient  Medals  with  Greek  and  Roman  Tnfcriptions,  found 
V_7  about  Crim  Tartan ;  conceived  to  be  left  in  thofe  parts  by  the 
Souldiers  of  Mitbridates ,  when  overcome  by  Pcmpey ,  he  marched  round 
about  the  North  of  the  Euxine  to  come  about  into  Thracia. 

i.  Some  ancient  Ivory  and  Copper  Crofles  found  with  many  others  in 
China  \  conceived  to  have  been  brought  and  left  there  by  the  Greek 
Souldiers  who  ferved  under  Tamerlane  in  his  Expedition  and  Conqueft 
of  that  Country. 

3.  Stones  of  ftrange  and  illegible  Infcriptions,  found  about  the  great 
ruines  which  Vincent  le  Blanc  defaibeth  about  Cepbala  in  Africa,  w  here  he 
opinion'd  that  the  Hebrews  raifed  fome  Buildings  of  old,  and  that  Solomon 
brought  from  thereabout  a  good  part  of  his  Gold. 

4.  Somehandfome  Engraveries  and  Medals,  otjuftinus  and  Juftinianus, 
found  in  the  cuftody  of  aBannyanin  the  remote  parts  of  India,  conjectured 
to  have  been  left  thereby  the  Friers  mentioned  in  Procopius,  who  travelled 
thofe  parts  in  the  Reign  of  JuJHnlanus,  and  brought  back  into  Europe  the 
difcovery  of  Silk  and  Silk  Worms. 

j.  An  original  Medal  of  Petrus  Aretinus,  who  was  called  Fla^elinm 
Principum,  wherein  he  made  his  own  Figure  on  the  Obverfe  part  w  ith  this 
Infcription, 

//  Divino  Aretino. 

On  the  Reverfe  fitting  on  a  Throne,  and  at  his  Feet  Ambafladours  of 
KJhgs  and  Princes  bringing  Prefents  unto  him,  with  this  Infcription, 

I  Principi  tributati  dai  Popoli  tributano  il  Servitor  loro. 

6.  Mummia  Tholofana-,  or,  The  complete  Head  and  Body  of  Father  Crifptn 
buried  long  ago  in  the  Vault  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Tboloufe,  where  the  Skins' 
of  the  dead  fo  drie  and  parch  up  without  corrupting  that  their  perfons  may 
be  known  very  long  after,  with  this  Infcription, 

Eece  iternm  Crifpinus. 

7.  A  noble  ijW^rw  or  Stone  taken  out  of  a  Vulture's  Head. 

8.  A  large  ofiridges  Egg,  whereon  is  neatly  and  fully  wrought  that  fa- 
mous Battle  of  Alcazar,  in  w  hich,  three  Kings  loft  their  lives. 

9.  An  Etwdros  Alberti  or  Stone  that  is  apt  to  be  always  moift  i  ufefull 
unto  drie  tempers,  and  to  be  held  in  the  hand  in  Fevers  inftead  of  Cryftal, 
Eggs,  Limons,  Cucumbers. 

10.  A  fmall  Viol  of  Water  taken  out  of  the  Stones  therefore  called 
Enbjdri,  which  naturally  include  a  little  Water  in  them,  in  like  manner 
as  the  *JEtites  or  Angle  Stone  doth  another  Stone. 

11.  A  neat  painted  and  gilded  Cup  made  out  of  the  Confiti  di  Tivoli  and 
formed  up  with  powder 'd  Egg  {hells-,  as  Nero  is  conceived  to  have  mace 
his  Pifcina  admirabilis,  fingular  againft  Fluxes  to  drink  often  therein. 

n.  The  Skin  of  a  Snake  bred  out  of  the  Spinal  Marrow  of  a  Man. 

1 3.  Vegetable  Horns  mentioned  by  Linfchten,  which  fet  in  the  ground 
grow  up  like  Plants  about  Goa. 

14.  An  extract  of  the  Ink  of  Cuttle  Fillies  reviving  the  old  remedy  of 
Hippocrates  in  Hyfterical  Paffions. 

1 5.  Spirits  and  Salt  of  Sargafa  made  in  the  Weftern  Ocean  covered  with 
-=>  that  Vegetable-,  excellent  againft  the  Scurvy. 

16  An  extract  of  Cnhmm  or  Liber  am  that  famous  and  highly  magnified 
Compofuion  in  the  Eaft  Indict  againft  Melancholy. 

17.  Diarbizc* 


Trad:  XIII.     Biblotheca  Abfcondita. 


17.  Diarrhizon  mirificum ;  or  an  unparallel'd  Compofition  of  the  moft 
effectual  and  wonderfull  Roots  in  Nature. 

ft  Bad.  Butna  Cuamenjis. 
Bad.  Moniche  Cttamenfts. 
Bad.  Aiangns  Bazainenjis. 
Bad.  Cafei  Baizanenjis  , 
Bad.  Columb*.  MoKambigxenfis, 
GiftJ  Sem  SintCJt. 
Fo  Lim  lac  Tigridis  ditt*. 
Fo  fen 

Con.  Bad.  Sold*. 
Bad.  Ligni  Soloranit 
Bad.  Maldcenjis  madrededios  ditta  art. 
M.  fat  pulvis,  qui  cum  gelatina  Cornu  Cervi  Mofcbati  Chinenfis  fermetur  iri 
mafias  oviformes. 

18.  A  tranfcendent  Perfume  made  of  the  richeft  Odorates  of  both  the 
Indies,  kept  in  a  Book  made  of  the  Muschie  Stone  oiNiarienburg,  with  this 
Infcription, 

■  -  Dees  rogato, 
Tot  urn  ttt  te  f aslant,  Fabulle,  Nafum. 

19.  A  Cleffel**,  or  Oil  Hour-glafc,  as  the  Ancients  ufed  thofe  of 
Water. 

20.  A  Ring  found  in  a  Fifties  Belly  taken  about  GWo ;  conceived  to  be 
the  fame  wherewith  the  Duke  of  Venice  had  wedded  the  Sea. 

21.  A  neat  Crucifix  made  out  of  the  crofs  Bone  of  a  Frogs  Head. 

22.  A  large  Agath  containing  a  various  and  carelefs  Figure,  which  looked  up- 
on by  a  Cylinder  reprefenteth  a  perfect  Centaur.  By  fome  fuch  advantages 
King  Pyrrhus  might  find  out  Aptta  and  the  nine  Mu(es  io  thofe  Agaths 
of  his  whereof  P/*»jmaketh  mention. 

23.  Batrachomyomachia ,  or  the  Homerican  Battel  between  Frogs  and 
Mice,  neatly  defcribed  upon  the  Chizel  Bone  of  a  large  Pike's  Jaw. 

24.  Pyxis  Pandort,  or  a  Box  which  held  the  Vnguentum  Pefiiferum,  which  -  * ; 

by  anointing  the  Garments  of  feveral  perfons  begat  the  great  and  horrible 
Plague  of  Mian. 

25.  A  Glafs  of  Spirits  made  of  ^Ethereal  Salt,  Hermetically  fealed  up, 
kept  continually  in  Quick-filver  5  of  fo  volatile  a  nature  that  it  will  fcarce 
endure  the  Light,  and  therefore  only  t«  be  fhown  in  Winter,  or  by  the 
light  of  a  Carbuncle,  or  Bononian  Stone. 

He  who  knows  where  all  this  Treafure  now  is,  is  a  great  Apollo.  I'm 
fure  I  am  not  He.  However,  I  am, 
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